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INTRODUCTION 


The year 2004 is the four hundredth year of the compilation and the 
installation of Guru Granth Sahib in Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. It falls on 1st 
September, 2004. The Sikh community is celebrating this occasion with great 
pomp and show. Punjabi University, Patiala, is also celebrating this occasion 
enthusiastically. It has devoted its Memorial Lectures, Seminars, Symposiums 
and Conferences to Guru Granth Sahib which are due to celebrate in the year 
2003-04. The Department of Punjab Historical Studies is going to bring out a 
special number of its bi-annual journal The Panjab Past and Present as a 
commemorative volume along with devoting its three other functions which 
are to be organised in the memory of Guru Granth Sahib. These are, Dr 
Ganda Singh Memorial Lecture which was delivered by an eminent historian Dr 
J. S. Grewalon 14th November, 2003; Principal Sita Ram Kohli Memorial Lecture 
and the 36th Session of Punjab History Conference held in March 2004. 

Guru Granth Sahib exhibits before us a galaxy of preceptors and saints 
who belonged to various classes, strata of society and the true representatives 
of the world. Their concern was the man who may be living any where in the 
universe. Their culture took within its compass the whole of humanity, the 
humans of all castes, colours and creeds. They called their cultured man 
Gurmukh who was to be an ideal person in the Sikh religious order. 

Guru Granth Sahib conveys the message of ritual-free thinking and living 
and stresses values which are ethical. It rejects all formalities and ritualism. It 
stresses the significance of the poise and balance in life. There is equal stress 
on the physical and spiritual well-being of individual and society and a balanced 
combinations of knowledge, action and devotion. In Sikhism due reverence is 
given to the body since it is sanctified and regarded as the abode of the Lord : 

II (w, W 

Guru Granth Sahib preaches the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man. It lays emphasis on equal status of man and woman in society. It speaks 
against all types of exploitations. It conveys the massage of social equality. It 
inspires the man to recognise the light of God and not to ask for the caste, 
there is no caste in the next world : 

(w, dfr nut) 

The cast and the name are raillery and upon all the creatures in one shade 
of God. 




(fHdl cPUT, ite 7 t=3) 
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Guru Granth Sahib is international and universal in its outlook and 
propagates the global idea. It rises above the restraint of food, clothing etc., 
but speaks against the use of drugs and intoxicants. It advocates the excellence 
and utility of human life, the necessity of education, truthful living and true 
preceptor, the building of character, the inculcation of love, truth, contentment, 
humility etc. In fact, Guru Granth Sahib expounds the ideal cultured person, 
in whom all the qualities are enshrined. 

Guru Granth Sahib is the first and most important original and 
contemporary source for the lives of the first five Gurus and of the ninth 
Guru, Guru Tegh Bahadur. Several incidents in their lives are reflected in their 
compositions which are incorporated into this sacred volume. These 
compositions reflect the social, religious and political atmosphere of those 
days and the views of the Gurus, regarding prevailing social customs, religious 
rites and political conditions in the country. Guru Granth Sahib is, indeed, a 
monument to the Gurus’ universal and rational outlook, their catholicity and 
earnest search for spiritual truth. It contains the songs and teachings not only 
of Sikh Gurus but also of 36 Hindu and Muslim saints who wrote between the 
12th and 17th centuries. It is, therefore, a compilation of mystic poems by 
men of diverse faiths and social strata, hailing from various regions of India 
and speaking different languages. 

The compositions of the Gurus are not mere hymns addressed to God, 
some of their utterances are of great historical interest. They are outpourings 
of the heart prompted either by certain historical incidents or by discussion 
with preceptors of other religion or in the nature of advice or admonition to 
disciples and other enquiries regarding the conduct of their lives. 

This special number of The Panjab Past and Present is being compiled 
under the title The Sources on Guru Granth Sahib. The rare and out of print 
material on Guru Granth Sahib has been collected from the primary and 
secondary writings and is being given in this number. Besides this, some 
selected articles of the modern writers are also given so that a serious student 
of Sikh history may have a complete reference material on the great granth in 
a single handy volume. 

The sources on Guru Granth Sahib are available only in Punjabi and 
English. The Punjabi sources are very rich in themselves in comparison to the 
English sources. These are contemporary and semi-contemporary. Guru 
Granth Sahib is itself in Punjabi language and in Gurmukhi script. The 
philosophy of the Sikh Gurus is given in this granth in original form. It is, 
therefore, an original source for reconstructing the history of the Sikh 
Gurus. Besides this, there are so many biographical references and informations 
in it. 

Next comes the account titled Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin. Its authorship 
is controversial. It is generally attributed to Bhagat Singh or Kavi Sohan. Though 
it is stated to be written in 17 1 8 A. D. but certain references in the text pertains 
to the period of nineteenth century. Inspite of all this it provides us the 
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information about the time, space and the procedure of the compilation of 
Guru Granth Sahib. It is the first writing after the holy Granth which gives 
definite information. 

The second account is of Kesar Singh Chhiber's Bansawalinama Dasaan 
Paatshahian Ka. It was written in 1769 A. D. and its author was seventy 
years old at that time. It is the first account which tells us clearly that Guru 
Gobind Singh bestowed the Guruship on Guru Granth Sahib. Besides this, it 
also throws light on the work of the opponents of Gurus which was written in 
comparison to the Sikh scripture. Mehma Parkash (poetry) of Sarup Das 
Bhalla also belongs to the eighteenth century. It gives detailed description 
about the compilation of Guru Granth Sahib. Sarup Das Bhalla belonged to the 
family of Guru Amar Das, the third Guru of the Sikhs. 

During the nineteenth century, there comes three accounts which provide 
a detailed information on the compilation of Guru Granth Sahib. These are 
Bhai Santokh Singh's Sri Guru Partap Suraj Uday Granth, written in 1 843 
and Giani Gian Singh's Sri Guru Panth Parkash and Twarikh Guru Khalsa 
written in the last decade of 19th century. Bhai Santokh Singh writes that 
Guru Arjun Dev's main purpose of compiling the Granth was to provide the 
Sikhs, a sacred book into their own language and script. So that a layman can 
read and recite it easily. The Guru also prophecied that this language will, 
ultimately, spread over the Persian and Sanskrit like oil on the surface of water. 

Giani Gian Singh highlighting the importance of Guru Granth Sahib writes 
that it is first Granth of the Sikhs. He further writes that this sacred book was 
compiled only because the Sikh community had no Granth of its own while all 
other communities had their own granths. 

It is to be observed that the Gurmukhi writings are traditional writings 
and their authors were neither historians nor theologians. They were simply 
devotees of their faith. The art of writing of scientific history is of the western 
origin. The people of Punjab, during eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have, 
no doubt, been great scholars but their fields of study were confined mostly to 
fiction and poetry. They were not trained in the scientific history and in the art 
of writing it. The exact recording of the facts for them had no purpose and 
meaning. Resultantly, they left no chronicles, autobiographical memories or 
factual history. Their writings have been written in poetry and their poetry 
contains fictions, gossips, mythological references and to some extent of 
sectarian stories. But it does not mean that these writings should be discarded 
or rejected. These contain some valuable references regarding the date, year 
and the place of compilation. For example Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin gives 
the definite information about the year and place of the writing of Guru Granth 
Sahib. So are the other writings. We have to be careful while using these 
writings. 

So for the English sources are concerned these belong to the nineteenth 
century. The first account is Sir John Malcolm's Sketch of the Sikhs, written 
in 1 812. Though, Malcolm was not a historian yet his treatment of the subject 
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is logical, balanced and free from bias. His work, Sketch of the Sikhs contains 
three sections, namely, I. Religious institutions, usages, manners and character; 
II. Sikh countries and governments and; III. Religion of the Sikhs. It is true 
that there are certain inaccuracies in his writing but these are natural to the 
situation of a foreigner. He has devoted only two pages for Guru Granth 
Sahib in which he very rightly says, "The Adi Granth or first sacred volume 
of the Sikhs, contains ninety-two sections. It was partly composed by Nanak 
and his immediate successors, but received its present form and arrangement 
from Arjun Mai who has blended his own addition with what he deemed most 
valuable in the compositions of his predecessors." 

Although, after Malcolm, some more European writers wrote about the 
Sikhs but none has given a detailed study of Guru Granth Sahib until the later 
half of the 19th century. Ernest Trumpp had made a serious effort to study 
Guru Granth Sahib and was able to publish his work in 1 877 from London, 
under the title The Adi Granth or the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs. The book is 
divided into two parts. The first part contains introductory essays. These are 
in five chapters which provide a brief history of the Sikh Gurus. Two chapters 
(fourth and fifth) deal with Guru Granth Sahib. This part of the book covers 
78 pages. The paging is in Roman which means that it is not text but an 
introduction. The text, which is the second part of the book, covers 708 
pages. It is the translation of Guru Granth Sahib in English, with explanatory 
footnotes. There is one appendix in the last, covering the pages from 709-715. 
It is the Japji in original Gurmukhi script. 

Ernest Trumpp himself was a scholar of vernacular languages. Thus, he 
comments very confidently on the composition of the Granth as well as on 
the language and the meters used therein. From the linguistic point of view, he 
considers Guru Granth Sahib "of the greatest interest to us, as it is a real 
treasury of the old Hindi dialects, specimen of which have been preserved 
therein which are not to be found anywhere else." He further writes, "The 
Granth contains sufficient materials, which will enable us to investigate those 
old and now obsolete dialects, from which the modern idioms have had their 
origin, so that the gap, which hitherto existed between the older Prakrit dialects 
and the modern languages of the Arian stock may, by a careful comparative 
study of the name, be fairly filled up." 

But inspite of all this, there are so many imperfections in his work. Firstly, 
Trumpp did neither have a good command on English language nor a sufficient 
knowledge of Punjabi. Secondly, he could not understand the pith of the Granth. 
There was no dictionary and grammar of Guru Granth Sahib's words and 
language available to him. Thirdly, he being a western, had no previous 
knowledge of religious and cultural traditions which could help in the 
understanding of hymns of spiritual nature. It has therefore, been pointed out 
that his translation is literal and at various places incorrect. He has also used 
cynical and irrelevant remarks on the etymology of certain words in the strictest 
sense of the grammatical rules. 
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These inaccuracies and biased attitude of a German scholar inspired Max 
Arthur Macauliffe to take up the study of Sikh history and religion. That is 
why, after three and half decades of Trumpp's work there comes Macauliffe's 
work before us. He had a different background and approach than Trumpp. 
He was a leading orientalist known throughout Europe for his original work on 
grammars and philology. 

Macauliffe got his work published in 1 909, from Clarendon Press, Oxford 
University, titled The Sikh Religion, Its Gurus, Sacred writings and Authors. It 
was published in six volumes. In its third, fifth and sixth volumes, the description 
of Guru Granth Sahib, an annotation of rags or the musical measures of the 
Sikh hymns, the short sketches of the contributors to the Granth are given. 
Thus, through his work, Macauliffe presented Sikhism as a major world religion, 
quite separate from Hinduism. He adopted a particular pattern of organisation 
and style while presenting his work. In fact, he gave Sikhs and the world a 
readable, popularised, and a sympathetic version of Sikh religion. 

After Macauliffe, there comes the work of modern historians. These 
include Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, Prof. Teja Singh, Ganda Singh, Indubhusan 
Bannerji, Gokul Chand Narang, Hari Ram Gupta, Khushwant Singh, C.H. 
Loehlin, Dr Gopal Singh, Prof. Kirpal Singh, Prof. J.S. Grewal, Prof. Madanjit 
Kaur and Dr Balwant Singh Dhillon, etc. These writers worked immensely on 
Sikh history and literature. They devoted a single chapter to Guru Granth 
Sahib in their respective writings. Their approaches and interpretations are 
acceptable to the Sikh belief and tradition. 


Sukhdial Singh 

Chief-Editor 
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ADORATION OF THE BANI 


djdye) fen tTdT Hfo d'rtd; orafi-r Gurbani is the Divine Light in this 
H?> wfe II world. Through God’s grace does it 

ijt wt, 3, 67. come to abide is mortal’s mind. 

Hlddid didyel yel^TlI The Gurbani of the Satguru is the 


nferra sft era ora fun ft 

4, ift 304. 

draffttu 3ft cran 1 wft hot crerft ii 
^I§3t 4, 308. 

fBtwtfw^fell 

drayft ii 

»W 3, ifoi 361. 

s d i ft djararat ws 1 1 

dl'^d HOTOT^d fod'W II 

MW 5, *7 376. 

»pyus T fe^rftu i t'ftfe II 
HftpH^HOTOTTtffeclfH II 
W 3, Ife 7 423. 

OTcVdOT Utl'dq OTH'dld ^ftW^H 

djdyftl Sftt 

djdydil ^^lOTuft^fewfeafte^ 

dd6 MUW II 

3ft3ft?PHW^uftwMOTT& 
=ft efsdd 1 II 

MMF 4, tft 1 442. 


embodiment of truth. Through 
Gurbani, the mortal becomes perfect. 

O the disciples of the Guru, know that 
the Satguru’ s hymns are perfectly 
true. God, the Creator Himself causes 
the Guru to utter them with his mouth. 

With the sublime Gurbani, 
one becomes sublime. 

Very few Gurmukh interpret it. 

Gurbani is the treasure of jewels of 
Lord’s meditation. By singing, hearing 
and acting upto it one is satisfied. 

By Guru’s grace, a person recognise 
his own self, obtains God. 

Through the true bani, the person, gets 
into the Lord’s palace. 

The great ocean is full of the wealth of 
jewels upon jewels. 

They who are attached with the Divine 
word and the Guru’s word, obtain it. 
They who are attached with the guru’s 
hymns, obtain the invaluable, 
unrivalled jewel. » 
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HB 1 PratJ Htft § II 

gjaHftf tM tM Mtf 1 1 

W 3, M 424. 

cTOof HH3fof fiTH s^sl'gj II 

3, 7, M 560. 

$3 gUH yfogi 1 1 

W 5, M 370. 

ggsftwtwtll 
fefc 'Htflttl fife fM II 

Ms 5, 77, M 628. 

gig y% gt w& 1 1 tpgguH Hfe ^ 1 1 

ft T OT^fH^yt^nfeaHH 1 >ragoiu^ii 
Ms 5, 82, iter 629. 

fe^p wt gra fet piw fegrfe 1 1 

Ms. 3, 10, M 646. 

M ft »rt wh sft wt fny Brat 

f3T > H T 5% tt'i? II 


wwu fro nfegjf t 1wfg3 

Htfl y'<t1 ii 

'<ti ~3 dl'^d djg oldl y | <El’3f r 

ftrfgwtii 


True is the word and true is His Bani. 
In every age, the Gurmukh, an ideal 
person of Sikhism, utters it and 
interprets it. 

Nanak, he on whose brow is writ the 
great destiny, through Guru’s hymns, 
he naturally becomes desireless. 

Nanak, the poor, utters the meditation 
of the Lord. He, who hears and 
practises it, is saved. 

From the primal One, has emanated the 
Gurbani and it has effaced all the 
anxiety. 

The hymns of the perfect Guru are 
pleasing to the Transcendent Lord’s 
mind. The slave Nanak has uttered the 
immaculate and ineffable story 
of the Lord. 

There is but one Divine sermon, 
uttered by the only Guru; there is 
One Name to reflect upon. 

As the word of the Lord comes to me, 
so do I utter, O Lalo. 

Some rare one, if he becomes resigned 
II to Guru’s will, reflects over the Guru’s 
word. This Gurbani is of the supreme 
persone and through it man abides in 
his own home. 

Come ye the beloved disciples of the 
True Guru and sing the True hymns of 
the Guru. 

Sing Ye the word of the Guru, which 
word is the most sublime of 
all the words. 


feM 1, M 722. 

yg-i fsras&yld >dHl f 1 t greyfa 3fe 11 
feuy'ilHuryw^feFrura^TFdfe 

3, ifer 935. 
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Ib5 c iQ A'gfd cray3^ Idd^ IdcV 

uteu >Hf>{3 dfjg 3fdT nfe 

Fpfdranretii 

5fd?> r 5BrTre 7 dl'^d ^THBt wf IP3II 

HfddTdfe^tte^dsretll 

9^3 cftft Hlddld oTtjtgr$t II 

cjfd did [(53 olclfd BHcV o)fcJ»fT 
cfS 7 > rf'<fcl II 

fe 1rf?> W fofe Hfew Hlfehf 
ut^^tll 

5ft cS'cSoj HfBdjd yyg wt n 

ifer 920. 

3 »rfu w §# wl ntt >nsy 

W t II 

Hf 3,frl3, ifei 1057. 
djdWt IdBt BcIT >H3fd feH Wt t 

ufesnfirfe^ii 

>Pf 3, P-22, ifc* 1066. 

DEI? drayltf rFgt cf 

hfdqptll 

1 , fm 51HH-65, Dfer 945. 


Gurbani enters the minds of those, on 
whom the Lord casts 
His merciful glance. 

Quaff thou Nectar, ever abide in God’s 
love and reflect on God, the 
Earth-Sustainer. 

Says Nanak, ever hymn thou, 
this true word of the Guru. 

Without the True Guru, all other word 
is false. 

Without the True Guru, every other 
word is false. All other sermons are 
but false. 

False are the utterers, false the hearers, 
false the reciters and false their authors. 

With their tongue they ever utter the 
Lord God’s Name, but they realise not 
in the least what they say. 

They whose mind is lured by mammon, 
continue reciting fluently and 
mechanically. 

Says Nanak, without the True Guru 
all other gospel is false. 

Thou Thyself art true and true is Thy 
Gurbani. Thyself Thou art Unseable and 
Unfathomable. 

The Gurbani pervades the whole world 
and through this word, the Lord’s Name 
is obtained. 

The unstruck music is known through 
the Gum and rare is the one who realises 
its import. 
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djd y<bl sfi TTSPP^Uddftf djjj 
feFH^II 

SS 4, M-4, ifer 982. 


tdl H3TU §3^ HU! 1 1 
H3 HTO Hdft yt 3JU 3 WZ\ 1 1 

cPHTOt 3, Mcfe (40), ife 1 922. 


Mf>j3 wt nPddjd y3 oft frH ftratra 
StfeHtd^^J 7 II 

?T3 3T>rast 5, (7), ifor 960-61. 

Hfed]3 SPSj Hfc Hfe Bffe HW 
Pt!§ MTJH <JT)’ 6i)6' 3 II 

TPf 1, 3-8, 1028. 


Gurbani is the embodiment of the Guru 
and the Guru is the embodiment of 
Gurbani. In the whole of Gurbani is 
contained the Nectar. If the attendant 
acts up to what Gurbani enjoins, the 
Guru in person sakes him. 

Hearing the true Gurbani, I am rid of 
the troubles, maladies and sufferings. 
The saints and friends have become 
happy on knowing it from the perfect 
Guru. 

Ambrosial is the word of the perfect 
True Guru. It abides within the mind 
of him to whom the Guru is 
compassionate. 

Accept thou as perfectly true the word 
of the true Guru. This wise thou shall 
merge in the all-pervading soul. 



DEVELOPMENT OF SIKHISM UPTO THE 
COMPILATION OF SRI GURU GRANTH SAHIB IN 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Devinder Kumar Verma* 

The emergence of Sikhism was unique in several respects. The new 
Sikh society conceived by Guru Nanak Dev Ji, the founder of the Sikhism, 
passed through a long period of more than two centuries, before it assumed 
its final shape. Sikhism is one of most prominent movements of the medieval 
period. 

Guru Nanak was bom at a time when not only the Punjab but the entire 
India was passing through a period of diffusion and conflict in the cultural and 
religious fields due to the impact of an alien religion. 

The development of Sikhism passed through various stages in which 
certain ideas and institutions played an important role. The process of 
organisation of the Sikhs began with Guru Nanak Dev Ji. He was a man of 
great moral courage. He possessed such power of eloquence which never 
failed to produce a deep effect on his listeners. He established religion in the 
Kaliyug and showed the way to holymen . 1 

Guru Nanak preached ‘liberal social doctrine . 2 To educate the people he 
says, “there was one religion and that was the religion of Truth, if any one 
were to practise it firmly .” 3 Hinduism and Islam are two different paths for a 
common destination to God. He believed in oneness of God-all Truth, Creator, 
Fearless without Enemies, Formless, Unborn and Self-existent. 

He promulgated a new religion which remains distinct and complete in 
itself . 4 In short, Sikhism may be regarded as a new world-religion . 3 

Guru Nanak addressed humanity as a whole and his message will, 
therefore, remain echoing down the corridors of time. He understood better 
than any of his contemporaries and multi-social, multi-religious and multi- 
lingual pattern of Indian society and worked ceaselessly to bring the various 
communities and culture-groups of India nearer and closer to each other. He 
wanted to see in all human relationships the harmony of perfect orchestra. 

♦Reader, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1 . Bachittar Natak, V. 6. 

2. Teja Singh, The Religion of the Sikh Gurus, Amritsar, 1957, p. 1 . 

3. U3H TTH <5 if], Basant 1, Ashtapadi, III, 3. 

4. Dorothy Field, The Religion of the Sikhs, London, 1914, p. 42. 

5. Ibid., p. 10. 
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Once Max Arthur Macauliffe, the great scholar of Sikhism, asked Max 
Muller, the world renowned scholar of Hinduism and Sanskrit to tell Guru 
Nanak’s teaching in one sentence. Max Muller summed up in three words : 
“Nanak preached harmony.” And really there is no better summing up of Guru 
Nanak’s teaching than this. 

Guru Nanak’s life and teachings are a symbol of harmony. Sri Aurobindo 
says, “All problems of existence are essentially problems of harmony.” In 
reality “Brotherhood of man is the necessary outcome of the unity of 
God-hood .” 6 The idea of brotherhood of man was an important and active 
principle with him. There were two schools of thought — wajoodee and 
shahoodee — practised by the Muslims in the Medieval period. The wajoodee 
believed in the philosophy of Wahdat-ul-Wajood or humah-oost. It means that 
they believed in the unity of God and unity of His Creation .” 7 The Shahoodee 
believed in the philosophy of Wahdat-ul-Shuhood, that is hamah-az-oost. 8 They 
believed that “all that existed was a gift of Supreme Lord but not He Himself .” 9 
Guru Nanak believed in the former. 

Guru Nartak was in favour of formation of a social group by practising a 
common moral code, would be a cohesive unit. He organised his disciples and 
followers into sangats which met in a spirit of goodwill and understanding 
without distinction of caste and creed. Kartarpur, where he spent his last 
days, was developed into a centre of tenets of Sikhism to his followers. A 
number of sangats were established in different parts of India where Guru 
Nanak Dev ji went during his missionary travels. A long list of sangats 
established by Guru Nanak Dev has been given by Bhai Gurdas-II in his work .’ 0 
The structure and organisation of the sangat reflect the corporal spirit and 
democratic traditions enshrined in Sikhism. It gave people practical training in 
the Sikh way of life. 

The sangat met at dharmsala for religious purpose . 11 The dharmsalas 
were not merely place of worship but also wayside refectories which gave 
food and shelter to the indigent wayfarers . 12 Explaining the significance of the 
institution of sangat, Zulfiqar Ardistani Maubid, popularly known as Mohsin 
Fani and contemporary of Guru Hargobind and Guru Har Rai, affirms that 


6. Bhai Jodh Singh, Studies in Sikhism, p. 14. 

7. A.M. Ahujaand N.D. Ahuja, “Martyrdom of Gum Tegh Bahadur Vis-a-Vis the Religious 
Policy of Aurangzeb”, Journal of Sikh Studies, Vol. 2, Gum Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar, August, 1976, pp. 30-31. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid 

10. Bhai Gurdas, Varan, Amritsar, 1962, Var 1 1, Pauries 24-31; Ghulam Hussain Khan, 
Siyarul-Mutakhrin (1782), Cawnpore, 1897, p. 401. 

11. Ibid., Var I, pauri 27. 

12. Ibbetson and Maclagan, A Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, Lahore, 1919, 
p. 687. 
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whenever a Sikh or even the Guru had any particular wish, the sangat was 
requested to join the prayer so that his wish may be fulfilled . 13 With the 
development of Sikhism the role of the sangat in Sikh community was 
magnified. There is a strong tradition that gradually the sangat attained a status 
of even superior to that of the Guru. Thus, sangat played a vital role in the 
integration of the community. 

Guru Nanak Dev Ji established langar to promote brotherhood, equality 
and humbleness. His was the “mild demeanour, the earnest piety and persuasive 
eloquence .” 14 In the words of Puran Singh, “Thus the very first temple made 
by the Guru was the ‘Temple of Bread’ ( langar ) where the Guru’s people and 
the Guru were one home and one family .” 15 This institution must have a 
tremendous effect on the people, both high and low, this system must have 
brought people of all classes together. His message was, kirat karo, nam japo 
ate vand chhako — sharing food with others, sitting together and eating without 
any reservation; necessarily leads to an exchange of ideas, which results in a 
kind of friendship among any set of individuals. This practice had a wholesome 
and a revolutionary effect upon the lives of the people, changing their thinking 
and outlook. 

Distinction of caste was a great impediment in the way of social equality. 
Guru Nanak Dev Ji knew that the spiritual development, religious reform and 
social progress could not take place under a system of privileges which confined 
the monopoly of spiritual evolution and religious sanctity to the so called higher 
castes and debarred the lower ones from the spiritual and religious advantages. 
Therefore, Guru Nanak denounced the caste and the taboos limited with it 
with utmost vehemence and advocated equality of man. Birth as social status 
had no value in his estimation. He could think of high and low in terms of merit 
only . 16 Guru Nanak says that he was himself from amongst the lowest and did 
not want to ape the high boms because God helps those who stand by low . 17 
He declared the existing institution of class gradation and untouchability 
indefensible against the will of God . 18 In the words of Pincott, “Nanak taught 
that all men are equal before God, that there is no high no low, no dark no fair, 
no privileged, no outcaste, all are equal both in race and in creed in political 
rights and in religious aspirations ,” 19 Caste to him was the greatest evil and he 
therefore, decided to throw it off lock, stock and barrel. This brought before 
the people the vision of classless society. He preached that all human beings 
are fathered by the same God and, as such, all the brothers. He took the whole 

13. Zulfiqar Ardistani Maubid, Dabistan-i-Mazahib, 1635, Kanpur, 1904, p. 239. 

14. Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, London, 1 849, p. 37. 

15. Puran Singh, The Book of the Ten Masters, London, 1926, p. 148. 

16. Adi Granth, p. 1330. 

17. Sri Rag Mohalla 1 , p. 15. 

18. Adi Granth, p. 53. 

19. Fredric Pincott, The Sikh Religion, Calcutta, 1958, p. 74. 
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humanity in this fold and prayed for the welfare of all . 20 There is no consideration 
of caste in the next world . 21 He visualised a casteless society unviolative of 
godly injunction of human equality. In order to re-establish the social values, 
he prescribed virtuous conduct. 

The appointment of Bhai Lehna (Guru Angad Dev Ji) to guruship was “a 
fact of the profound significance .” 22 It has been observed that, “the disciples 
of Nanak would, no doubt, have soon dispersed and gradually disappeared, 
just, as the disciples of many other gurus before Nanak if he had not taken 
care to appoint a successor before his death .” 23 Had Nanak died without a 
successor there would have probably been no Sikhism. Guru Angad Dev ji 
completely merged himself with the preceding Guru and in turn became Nanak 
himself. The practice was followed by all the succeeding Gurus. They all 
composed and sang their hymns under the one common name ‘Nanak.’ The 
belief of the Sikhs is that all the Gurus are Nanak. 

Guru Nanak Dev ji pleaded for equal social status for women also, which 
contributed a lot for the development of Sikhism. The women according to 
him, was in no way inferior to man. Infact she was a personification of service 
to the mankind. Without her there could have been no human existence. It is 
of her that man is bom and it is she who keeps the human race going. Why 
call her bad or low, of whom are bom kings, men great and powerful ? 24 

Gum Angad consolidated the work started by Guru Nanak Dev Ji with 
full zeal and vigour. He organised the Sikhs into a well-disciplined organisation. 
He played a important role to give them a separate identity. During the 
pontification of Gum Angad the institution of langar became a regular and 
most important feature of the Sikh religion. He also felt the need of collecting 
and recording the hymns and biography of Gum Nanak Dev Ji, so that his 
teaching could be permanently preserved for the coming generations. Guru 
Angad also popularised the use of the Punjabi script, the Gurmukhi, among 
the people. 

Gum Amar Das also contributed a lot to the growth of the Sikh organisation 
by establishing twenty two manjis . 25 Each under the charge of a devoted Sikh 
whose duty was to preach the mission of the Sikh Gums and to keep the 


20. Adi Granth, p. 853. 

21. AsaDi Var, Mohalla 1, Shalok 11. 

22. Indu Bhusan Bannerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1947, p. 146. 

23. Ernest Trumpp, The Adi Granth or The Holy Scripture of Sikhs, translated from the 
original Gurmukhi Script with Introductory Essays, London, 1 877, p. lxxii; Indubhusan 
Bannerjee, op. cit., p. 146; Gopal Singh, Religion of the Sikhs, Bombay, 1971, p. 10. 

24. Asa Di Var, 1-19, p. 473. ^ HvJ 1 wjtt fa? tfHfe 3J1TO I 

25. Bhai Kahn Singh, Gur ShabadRatnakar Mahan Kosh, Vol. IV, Patiala, 1930, p.2997; 
Indubhusan Bannerjee, op. cit., pp. 168, 257; Teja Singh, op. cit., p. 74; Ganda Singh, 
“Twenty two Manjis established by Guru Amar Das”, The Panjab Past and Present, 
Vol. XVI-1, 1982, p. 16. 
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Sangat in touch with the Guru. With the expansion of the missionary work 
and increase the number of Sikhs and their congregations, fifty two smaller 
centres, called pirhas were attached to the manjis. Guru Amar Das also looked 
after the spiritual welfare of the Sikhs in the area. Gokul Chand Narang writes, 
“This measure went a long way in strengthening the foundations of the Sikh 
community in carrying out its work in different parts of the country .” 26 

The social emancipation of women envisaged by Guru Amar Das was an 
important item on his programme. The institution of purdah and sati were 
strongly rejected by him. He says : 

“ Satis are not those who bum themselves on the funeral pyre. Satis are 
those says Nanak, who are dead (live) with the shock of separation. Those 
are also Satis who lead a life of humility and charity, always serve their 
masters with full devotion.” 27 

During the guruship of Guru Amar Das, the institution of langar was 
continued with vigour and zeal. As a matter of fact, for all time to come, this 
institution became an integral part of Sikh religion. It added to the popularity 
of the Sikh order and people started visiting from far off places. Emperor 
Akbar during his tours of Punjab, visited Guru Amar Das at Goindwal and 
offered monetary grant for the community kitchen but the Guru did not accept 
the offer 28 as according to him the running and maintaining of langar was the 
obligation of local sangats. Hence it was the project to be supported by the 
combined contribution of the Sikh community . 25 Every visitor, whosoever he 
may be, was asked to partake of food in langar before he could see the Guru. 
Even Emperor Akbar and Raja of Haripur had to do the same . 30 This greatly 
helped remove the age-old social prejudices among people and to look upon 
one another as brothers. Thus, it served as a powerful means to translate the 
Sikh ideal into practice. It not only mitigated the caste system but also provided 
an opportunity to the Sikhs to cherish and express the values of equality, 
brotherhood, service, charity, etc. 

The Sikh community, . under Guru Amar Das, also came to have their 
own pilgrimage centre at Goindwal (baoli) to visit, festivals to celebrate, birth, 
death and marriage ceremonies to observe. Thus, during this period, the Sikhs 
began to drift away from the orthodox Hindu Society and form a clan, a sort 
of new brotherhood by themselves. 

Compositions of Guru Amar Das are significantly found in Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib in seventeen ragas. Some of them are : RagMajh, Sri Rag, Rag 
Gauri, Rag Assa, Rag Sortha, Rag Vadhans, Rag Dhanasri, Rag Suhi, Rag 

26. G.C. Narang, op. cit., p. 33. 

27. Suhi Var, III, p. 622. 

28. Kesar Singh Chhibar, op. cit, p. 35. 

29. Gokul Chand Narang, op. cit., p. 29. 

30. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mehma Prakash, (1733), Punjab Language Department, Patiala, pp. 
240-43. 
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Gujjari, Rag Parbhatti, Rag Bilaval etc. The composition of the Guru depict 
a vast and varied store of words, the language used is old Punjabi with a 
mixture of Sadhu Bhakha. Thus, Guru Amar Das made unique contribution 
towards making Sikhism popular faith. 

Besides consolidating the ideals and institutions introduced by his 
predecessors, Guru Ram Das took some novel steps during his Guruship, to 
organise the Sikh Panth. He founded in 1577 A.D., a new religious centre of 
Sikhism (a Jeruslem, a Mecca) in the city of Ramdaspur which subsequently 
came to be known as Amritsar. The city served as a nucleaous for social and 
commercial life in Northern India and gradually emerged into a major centre 
of Sikhism. This lent to the Sikh organisation a compactness and solidarity 
which were needed the most at this stage of development. Undoubtedly, the 
establishment of Amritsar marked an epoch in the Sikh history. 

Guru Ram Das also codified the daily code of conduct and worship for 
the observance of the Sikh community, 31 which later on served the purpose of 
a directive to draft the mannual of rahit maryada. Besides his other 
compositions (638 verses) in various ragas and meters, Guru Ram Das also 
composed the verses to solemenize the wedding ceremony of the Sikhs 
(lav an) 32 which is a very significant contribution to the Sikh organisation. 33 

Thus, activities of Guru Ram Das in respect of the development and 
organisation of early Sikhism, are highly commendable. He kept the integrity 
and solidarity of the Sikh Panth intact. He took the significant step in appointing 
his ablest son, Arjan Dev as his successor who contributed much to the growth 
of Sikhism. 

During Guru Arjan Dev’s guruship the Sikh sangats had witnessed a 
great increase in their number 34 and were established at far off places. In the 
absence of faster means of communication, it was necessary to organise the 
movement and to give proper direction to it so that it could continue to serve 
the purpose for which it was established. The Guru thought it very necessary 
to reorganise the existing system of missionaries and give a permanent charter 
to these missionaries who had been appointed by his predecessors to preach 
Sikhism and collect offerings made by the followers. The system as reorganised 
by the Guru is known as the institution of masand. Under this system, the 
missionaries who hithertofore catered to the spiritual needs of the Sikhs and 
collected the voluntary offerings from the Sikh sangats were termed as masands. 
This institution is important in terms of viability as with this measure the Guru 
not only strengthened and regulated the finance of the Sikh church to meet the 
expenses of welfare works of the people, but also forged discipline and 

31. See for detail, Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 305-06. 

32. Lavan, Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 773-74. 

33. Bhai Kahn Singh, op. cit., Vol. Ill, Patiala, 1974, p. 437. 

34. Ganda Singh, (tr.) Nanak Panthis (Dabistan-i-Mazahib), The Panjab Past and Present, 

1969, p. 15. 
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commitment on the part of the sangat towards the Guru and the Sikh Church. 
Thus, by instituting this institution, the Guru could organise and integrate the 
distant sangats with the central authority — the Guru, as the masands were 
links of the organisation and two way channels of communication between 
the Guru and the sangats . 35 

In order to create cohesion among the Sikhs Guru Arjan Dev realised the 
need of providing definite rule of faith i.e., Adi Granth around which they 
could gather and in accordance with its injunction they could regulate their 
spiritual and social life. He also felt it a necessity due to : 

(a) It would avoid deviation and interpretation of the bani at the hands 
of his elder brother. 

. (b) He had at the back of his mind to collaborate the authority of the 
Guru with that of the Granth. Infact, it symbolised merger of the 
Guru in the Granth, both in unison representing the authority of 
the Guru. 

Guru Arjan Dev was a scholar of great eminence. In 1604 A.D. he 
compiled the Adi Granth, the Sikh scripture which embodies, in addition to 
his own writings, 36 the compositions of his predecessors, 37 and fifteen medieval 
Indian poets of Sant, Sufi and Bhagats origins. 38 Some of them coming from 
so called low and untouchable classes. This was in keeping with the teachings 
of the first Guru Nanak Dev who looked upon all Godly men as worthy of 
reverence. For Guru Arjan Dev the essential thing was the expression of 
fundamental truth and the harmonious unity of spiritual emotion and thought; 
the Guru had the clear vision of a new type of Granth that should provide 
instruction of religious co-existence and social integration. 

According to Khazan Singh, by giving scriptural autonomy, he also raised 
the followers of Guru Nanak in the social scale and united them by common 
religious ties. 39 The most remarkable thing mostly in the spoken language of 
the people to whom the Masters delivered their message of devotion to God 
and service to humanity. In addition to its cosmopolitan character and out-look, 
it is the only scripture which has come down through the generations in his 
original form without the change of single letter or a vowel sign. 


35. Jagjit Singh Arora, The Sikh Revolution, New Delhi, 1981, p. 18. 

36. Guru Arjan Dev alone contributed 2216 shaloks to the Adi Granth. 

37. Guru Nanak Dev Ji 976 shabads, Guru Angad Dev Ji 62 Shabads, Guru Amar Das Ji 
907 shabads. Guru Ram Das Ji 679 shabads. 

38. These include Jai Dev (2), Shaikh Farid (4), Nam Dev (61), Trilochan (4), Parmanand 
(1), RamaNand(l), Kabir(224), Dhanna(3), Surdas (one line), Bhikhan (2), Beni (3), 
Pipa (1), Sain (1), Ravi Das (40) and Sadna (1). Some of the Bhatts such as Kal, Bal, 
Nal, Das, Kirat, Bhikka, Ganga, Mathura and Harbans. 

39. Khazan Singh, History of the Sikh Religion, p. 123. 
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Guru Ram Das was succeeded by Guru Arjun Dev “who has rendered 
himself famous compiling the Adi-Granth (Granth means book; but as a mark 
of its superiority to all others, is given to this work, as ‘The book’, Adi Granth 
means, the first Granth or book, and is generally given to this work to distinguish 
it from the Dasam Padshah Ka Granth, or the book of the tenth King composed 
by Guru Gobind Singh.) The Adi-Granth or first sacred volume of the Sikhs, 
contains ninety-two sections : It was partly composed by Nanak and his 
immediate successors, but received its present form and arrangement from 
Arjunmal (Though the original Adi-Granth was compiled by Arjunmal, from 
the writings of Nanak, Angad, Amar Das and Ram Das, and enlarged and 
improved by his own additions and commentaries, some small portions, have 
been subsequently added by thirteen different persons, whose numbers, 
however are reduced, by the Sikh authors, to twelve and half : the last 
contributor to this sacred volume being a woman, is only admitted to rank in 
the list as a fraction, by these ungallant writers) who has blended his own 
additions with what he deemed most valuable in the compositions of his 
predecessors. It is Arjun, then, who ought, from this act, to be deemed the 
first who gave consistent form and order to the religion of the Sikhs; an act 
which though it has produced the effect he wished, of uniting that nation 
more closely, and of increasing their numbers, proved fatal to himself. The 
jealousy of the Muhammedan government was excited, and he was made its 
sacrifice.” 


* Sketch of the Sikhs : Their Origin, Customs and Manners, (1812), Vinay Publications, 
Chandigarh, 1981 (reprint), pp. 24-25. 
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Towards the later part of his reign he removed to Umritsir from Govindwal 
and dwelt there. At Umritsir he constructed a large tank, and fixed on it as his 
place of residence; it was named Hurmunder or God’s house. The Grunth or 
Holy Book, which had been begun and continued by his Predecessors, was 
placed in the temple erected in the tank, and crowds frequented it for the 
purpose of bathing and hearing the Granth read. The Chukkur Ram Dass was 
thus enlarged, and when the wealth of Urjan began to increase in horses, 
elephants, and cows, his brothers began to envy him. 


* The History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, R.S. Publishing House, Allahabad, 1979 (reprint-1846), 
p. 54. 
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Guru Arjun 

With system and method he organised them into a community, and in 
order to raise their status, to separate them from the mass of Hindus, and to 
unite them by one common religious tie, he compiled a sacred code written in 
the mother tongue of the Jats. In this was incorporated the sayings and Psalms 
of Nanak, his own compositions, and those of the other Gurus, with selected 
literary productions of the religious reformers of the age whose memory was 
still fresh in the minds of the people. This supplanted the Hindu Vedas and 
Puranas which the unlettered people were unable to read. He named it the 
‘Granth’, the Holy Book, which to the present day is held in the greatest 
veneration by the Sikhs as binding on all true disciples. He also instituted daily 
public worship at the temple of the sacred tank at Amritsar, where crowds 
came daily to bathe, when the ‘Granth’ was recited all day long with songs of 
praise to the accompaniment of stringed musical instruments. 

Guru Gobind Singh 

He felt no successor; he was the last lineal descendent of the Gurus. He 
said the appointed ten Gurus of the Sikh Gurus had done their mission, the 
dispensation was ended, and that he entrusted his beloved Khalsa to the care 
of God, ‘the never-dying’. “The ‘Granth’ shall support you in all troubles in 
this world and be a true guide to the here after. The Gurus shall dwell in the 
society of the Khalsa, and wherever there shall be five Sikhs gathered together 
there the true Guru shall be present also.” They must have “firm belief in one 
God, and look to the ‘Granth’ as His inspired law.” 


* The Sikhs, Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala, 1 970, pp. 29, 30 and 50. 
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THE ADI GRANTH, OR FIRST BOOK; OR, THE BOOK OF N ANAK, 
THE FIRST GURU, OR TEACHER OF THE SIKHS 

Note — The first Granth is nowhere narrative or historical. It throws no 
light, by direct exposition, upon the political state of India during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, although it contains many allusions illustrative of 
the condition of society and of the religious feeling of the times. Its teaching is 
to the general purport that God is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, with 
little reference to particular forms, and that salvation is unattainable without 
grace, faith, and good works. 

The Adi Granth comprises, first, the writings attributed to Nanak, and 
the succeeding teachers of the Sikh faith up to the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, 
omitting the sixth, seventh, and eighth, but with perhaps some additions and 
emendations by Gobind; secondly, the compositions of certain ‘Bhagats’, or 
saints, mostly sectarian Hindus, and who are usually given as sixteen in number; 
and, thirdly, the verses of certain ‘Bhats’, or rhapsodists, followers of Nanak 
and of some of his successors. The numbers, and even the names of the 
‘Bhagats’, or saints, are not always the same in copies of the Granth; and thus 
modem compilers or copyists have assumed to themselves the power of rejecting 
or sanctioning particular writings. To the sixteen Bhagats are usually added 
two ‘Dorns’ or chanters, who recited before Arjun, and who caught some of 
his spirit; and a ‘Rababi’, or player upon a stringed instrument, who became 
similarly inspired. 

The Granth sometimes includes an appendix, containing works the 
authenticity of which is doubtful, of the propriety of admitting which is disputed 
on other ground. 

The Granth was originally compiled by Arjun, the fifth Guru; but it 
subsequently received a few additions at the hands of his successors. 

The Granth is written wholly in verse; but the forms of versification are 
numerous. The language used is rather the Hindi of Upper India generally, 
than the particular dialect of the Punjab; but some portions, especially of the 
last section, are composed in Sanskrit. The written character is nevertheless 
throughout the Punjabi, one of the several varieties of alphabets now current 
in India, and which, from its use by the Sikh Gurus, is sometimes called 
‘Gurumukhi’, a term likewise applied to the dialect of the Punjab. The language 


* History of the Sikhs, New Delhi, 1985, pp. 32-1 • 
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of the writings of Nanak is thought by modern Sikhs to abound with 
provincialisms of the country south-west of Lahore, and a dialect of Arjun is 
held to be the most pure. 

The Granth usually forms a quarto volume of about 1,232 pages, each 
page containing 24 lines, and each line containing about 35 letters. The extra 
books increase the page to 1,240 only. 

Contents of the Adi Granth 

1st. The ‘Japji’, or simply the 'Jap’, called also Guru Mantr, or the 
special prayer of initiation of the Guru. It occupies about 7 pages, and consists 
of 40 sloks, called Pauri, of irregular lengths, some of two, and some of 
several lines. It means, literally, the remembrancer or admonisher, from jap, 
to remember. It was written by Nanak, and is believed to have been appointed 
by him to be repeated each morning, as every pious Sikh now does. The mode 
of composition implies the presence of a questioner and an answerer, and the 
Sikhs believe the questioner to have been the disciple Angad. 

2nd. ‘Sudar Rah Ras ’ — the evening prayer of the Sikhs. It occupies about 
3'A pages, and it was composed by Nanak, but has additions by Ram Das and 
Arjun, and some, it is said, by Guru Gobind. The additions attributed to Gobind 
are, however, more frequently given when the Rah Ras forms a separate 
pamphlet or book. Sardar, a particular kind of verse; Rah, admonisher; Ras, 
the expression used for the play or recitative of Krishna. It is sometimes 
corruptly called the ‘Rowh Ras’, from Rowh, the Punjabi for a road. 

3rd. ‘Kirit Sohila ‘ — a prayer repeated before going to rest. It occupies a 
page and a line or two more. It was composed by Nanak, but has additions by 
Ram Das and Arjun, and one verse is attributed to Gobind. Kirit, from Sanskrit 
KIRTI, to praise, to celebrate; and Sohila, a marriage song, a song of rejoicing. 

4th. The next portion of the Granth is divided into thirty-one sections, 
known by their distinguishing forms of verse, as follows : 

1 . Sri Rag. 

2. Maj. 

3. Gauri. 

4. Asa. 

5. Gujri. 

6. DevGandhari. 

7. Bihagra. 

8. Wad Hans. 

9. Sorath (or Sort). 

10. Dhanasri. 

11. Jait Sri. 

12. Todi. 

13. Bairari. 

14. Tailang. 

15. Sudhi. 

x 

16. Bilawal. 
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17. Gaund. 

18. Ram Kali. 

1 9. Nat Narayan. 

20. Mali Gaura. 

2 1 . Maru. 

22. Tukhari. 

23. Kedara. 

24. Bhairon. 

25. Basant. 

26. Sarang. 

27. Malhar. 

28. Kanhra. 

29. Kalian. 

30. Parbhati. 

31. Jai Jaiwanti. 

The whole occupies about 1,154 pages, or by far the greater portion of 
the entire Granth. Each subdivision is the composition of one or more Gurus, 
or of one or more Bhagats or holy men, or of a Guru with or without the aid 
of a Bhagat. 

The contributors among the Gurus were as follows : 

1. Nanak 

2. Angad. 

3 . Amar Das. 

4. Ram Das. 

5. Aijun. 

6. Tegh Bahadur (with, perhaps, emendations by Gobind). 

The Bhagats or saints, and Others who contributed agreeably to the 
ordinary copies of the Granth, are enumerated below : 

1 . Kabir (the well-known reformer). 

2. Trilochan, a Brahman. 

3. Beni. 

4. Ravi Das, a Chamar, or leather dresser. 

5 . Namdev, a Chhipa, or cloth printer. 

6. Dhanna, a Jat. 

7. Shah Farid, a Mohammedan pir, or saint. 

8. Jai dev, a Brahman. 

9. Bhikan. 

10. Sain, a barber. 

1 1 . Pipa (a Jogi?). 

12. Sadhna, a butcher. 

13. Ramanand Bairagi (a well-known reformer). 

14. Parmanand. 

15. Sur Das (a blind man). 
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1 6 . Miran Bai, a Bhagatni, or holy woman. 

17. Balwand,and 

18. Satta, ‘Dorns’ or chanters who recited before Arjun. 

-1 9. Sundar Das, Rababi, or player upon a stringed instrument. He is 
not properly one of the Bhagats. 

5th. The ‘Bhog’. In Sanskrit this word means to enjoy anything, but it is 
commonly used to denote the conclusion of any sacred writing, both by Hindus 
and Sikhs. The Bhog occupies about 66 pages, and besides the writings of 
Nanak and Aijun, of Kabir, Shah Farid, and other reformers, it contains the 
compositions of nine Bhats or rhapsodists who attached themselves to Amar 
Das, Ram Das and Arjun. 

The Bhog commences with 4 sloks in Sanskrit by Nanak, which are 
followed by 67 Sanskrit sloks in one metre by Arjun, and then by 24 in another 
metre by the same Guru. There are also 23 sloks in Punjabi or Hindi by Arjun, 
which contain praises of Amritsar. These are soon followed by 243 sloks by 
Kabir, and 130 by Shah Farid, and others, containing some sayings of Aijun. 
Afterwards the writings of Kali and the other Bhats follow, intermixed with 
portions by Arjun, and so on to the end. 

The nine Bhats who contributed to the Bhog are names as follows : 

1 . Bhikha, a follower of Amar Das. 

2. Kali, a follower of Ram Das. 

3. Kail Sahar. 

4 . Jalap, a fol lower of Arj un. 

5. Sail, a follower of Arjun. 

6. Nall. 

7. Mathra. 

8. Ball. 

9. Kirit. 

The names are evidently fanciful, and perhaps fictitious. In the book 
called the Guru Bilas eight Bhats only are enumerated, and all the names 
except Ball are different from those in the Granth. 

Supplement to the Granth 

6th. ‘Bhog Ki BanV, or Epilogue or the Conclusion. It comprises about 
7 pages and contains, first, some preliminary sloks, called ‘Slok Mahal Pahla’, 
or Hymn of the first Womah or Salve; secondly, Nanak’s Admonition to Malhar 
Raja; thirdly, the ‘Ratan Mala’ of Nanak, i.e. the Rosary of Jewels, or string of 
(religious) worthies, which simply shows, however, what should be the true 
characteristics or qualities of religious devotees; and, fourthly, the ‘Hakikat’, 
or Circumstances of Sivnab, Raja of Ceylon, with reference to a ‘Pothi’ or 
sacred writing known as ‘Pran Sangli’. This last is said to have been composed 
by one Bhai Bhannu in the time of Gobind. 

The Ratan Mala is said to have been originally written in Turki, or to have 
been abstracted from a Turki original. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE GRANTH 

The Adi Granth in its present state was collected by Guru Arjun, as 
stated on p. lxxxi; after Arjun the verses of Teg-bahadur were added and one 
single D5hra of his son, Guru Govind Singh, in answer to some Dohras of his 
father. We have no further information, how the writings of the predecessors 
of Arjun had been collected and preserved, and we must wholly depend for 
their authenticity on the testimony of Arjun himself. 

Beside the writings of the Sikh Gurus, considerable extracts from the 
writings of famous Bhagats were also inserted in the Granth; the works of 
Kablr are still extant in India, as they were preserved by this disciples, the 
Kablr-panthfs, who have a considerable establishment at Benares, but hitherto 
few selections only have been published of them, though they are far superior 
in form as well as in originality of thought to the versifications of the Sikh 
Gurus. The writings of the other Bhagats seem to be lost, as I was never able, 
in spite of manifold researches, to detect a trace of them; perhaps one piece or 
another may yet be found in progress of time. 

Nearly all the panegyrics of the Bhatts were composed for the occasion 
and are abject flatteries, without any intrinsic value whatever; they were 
apparently all added by Guru Arjun himself. 

The authors of the Granth are therefore the following : 

(A) Sikh Gurus — (1) Baba Nanak (Mah. I.). (2) Angad (Mah. II.). (3) 
Amar-das (Mah. III.). (4) Ram-das (Mah. IV.). (5) Arjun (Mah. V.). (6) Teg- 
bahadur (Mah. IX). (7) Govind Singh (Mah. X.; only one Dohra. See Transl. 
p. 708). 1 

(B) Bhagats— (l)Benl. 2 (2) Bhlkan. (3) Dhanna. 3 

(4) Farid (Shekh). 4 (5) Jaidev. 5 (6) Kablr. 6 


*The Adi Granth or The Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, Munshi Ram Manohar Lai, New Delhi, 
1970 (first 1877), pp. cxix-cxxxviii (introduction). 

1. In many copies Mah. X. is not added to this Dohra, though good copies testify to it. 

2. About Beni (ftst) and Bhlkan (dlcift) no particulars are known. 

3. Dhanna (tte 1 ) is said to have been a cultivator (Jat). See Transl. p. 668, note 2. He 
became a disciple ofRamanand. See Price, Hindi Selections, p. 124. 

4. About Shekh Farid see Transl. p. 685, note 4. 

5. Jaidev (ftH?) = Sansk. TrTTRTJ, t j, e well-known author of the GIta-govinda. 

6. See about Kablr, Transl. p. 126, note 1; p. 93, note 1. 
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(7) Namdev. 7 (8) Pipa. 8 (9) Ramanand. 9 

(10) Ravidas. 10 (1 1) Sadhna." (12) Sainu. 12 

(13) Surdas. 13 (14) Trilocan. 14 

(C) Bhatts — (1) Bhalhau. (2) Bhika. (3) Das (Dasu). (4) Ganga. (5) 
Haribans. (6) Jalan. (7) Jalap. (8) Kal (Kalu, Kalhu). (9) Kalasu. (10) Kalashar. 
(1 1) KIratu. (12) Mathura. (13) Nal. (14) Rad. (15) Sal (Salh). 

The Bhatt Kalasu eulogized Baba Nanak; Kalasahar and Kalu : Guru Angad; 
Kalu, Jalap, KTratu, Bhika, Sal and Bhalhau : Guru Amar-das; Kalu, Kalasahar, 
Nal, Rad, Dasu, Jalan, Ganga, Mathura, KTratu and Sal : Guru Ramdas; Kalu, 
Kalasahar, Mathura and Haribans : Guru Arjun. Thence it would appear, that 
the Bhatt Kalasu lived towards the close of the life of Nanak or under Guru 
Angad; Jalap, Bhika and Bhalhau under Guru Amar-das; KTratu, Nal, Rad, 
Dasu, Jalan, Ganga and Sal under Guru Ram-das; and Kalu, Kalasahar, Mathura 
and Haribans under Guru Arjun. The panegyric of Angad was composed under 
Guru Arjun, very likely to fill up the gap. 

The Granth itself consists of the following portions : 

I. The Jap (or Jap) i), an introductory chapter, by Nanak. 

II . The So daru, consisting of extracts from Rag Asa and Rag Gujri, 
used by the Sikhs as evening prayer (dfcjd'H) together with : 

III. So purkhu, consisting of extracts form Rag Asa. 

IV. Sohila, consisting of extracts from the Rags GaurT, Asa, and 
Dhanasari, used as a prayer before retiring to rest. 

These pieces were intended for devotional purposes and therefore 
put at the beginning of the Granth. Then follow : 

V. The Rags, which form the body of the Granth. 

7. Namdev (7jn-r§?, frequently only tTHf) was a calio-printer (site 1 ), a famous Bhagat, 
who is considered the fist Marathi writer; his verses are therefore particularly interesting 
in a linguistic point of view. See about him Transl. p. 93, note 1. 

8. Pipa, Raja of the fort of Gangaraun ( j Mk'|' 1 "T? T>T X Ml), as he is styled by the 
Bhakta-mala (see Price, Hindi Selections, p. 87), was first a votary of the Devi, but 
became afterwards a disciple of Ramanand. 

9. Ramanand (about A.D. 1400), a disciple of Ramanuj. Twelve disciples of Ramanand 
are mentioned, among them Kablr, Ravidas, Pipa, Dhanna, etc. Ramanand received men 
of all castes as his disciples, and declared that the knowledge of Braham made a man free 
from all social bonds. 

10. See about Ravidas, Transl. p. 130, note 3. 

11. Sadhna was a butcher (oiH'ul). Nothing particular is known about him, if we abstract 
from the two wouuderful stories related about him in the Bhakta-mala, 

12. Sainu is said to have been a barber (A'tH). He is also enumerated among the twelve 
disciples of Ramanand, whom he himself quotes (Rag Dhanasari, Sainu). 

13. S urdas, a Brahman, was first an Amin (commissioner) of the Emperor, but squandered 
the money of the district treasury on saints. He fled then to the forest of Varindavan 
and became himself a Bhagat. 

14. About Trilocan see Transl. p. 126, note 4; p. cxxiii. 
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1 . Sin Rag (iHdl d'dj) 

2. Rag Majh (cTdJ IT?) 

3 . Rag Gaun (d'dj diOdl) 

4 . Rag Asa (d'dj W) 

5 . Rag Gu jn (d'dj djddl) 

6. Rag DevgandharT (d 1 d l ti^dlU'dl) 

7. RagBihagra(d'dJ fyd'dw) 

8. Rag Vadhansu (d'dl 

9. Rag Sdrathi (d'dl fldfe) 

1 0. Rag Dhanasan (d^ Ud'Hdl) 

1 1 . Rag Jaitsiri (d'dj tfefHdt) 

12. Rag TodI (d'dj 

13. Rag Bairan (^ETJ 9d'dl) 

14. Rag Tilang (d'dj (d£4dl) 

15. Rag SuhT (dE3J Hdt) 

16. Rag Bilavalu (cFdl 

17. Rag Gaud (d'dl dfe) 

18. Rag RamkalT (dEJI d T Hcf?5t) 

19. Rag Natnarain (dTdJ *d*'d'fe*) 

21. Rag Maru (d'dj HEJ) 

22. Rag TukharT (d'dj 3*rdt) 

23 . Rag Kedara (d'dl 5d'd') 

24 . Rag Bhairau (d'dj sdQ) 

25 . Rag Basantu (d'dl MHd) 

26 . Rag Sarang (d'dj B'Jdl) 

27. Rag Malar (d'dl HOT) 

28. Rag Kanara (d'dj cl'cSd 1 ) 

29. Rag Kalian (d^dj ^ffow?T) 

30. Rag Prabhata (wm ^ T 3 T ) 

31. Rag JaijavantT (d'dl rlrl'^dl) 15 

The verses of the different Gurus have been distributed into these fore- 
mentioned Rags, apparently without any leading principle, as hardly any verse 
is internally connected with another. The name of the Rag is therefore a mere 


15. There were originally only thirty Rags; the last, Rag Jaijavanti, was composed by Teg- 
bahadur, and contains only four verses. 
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superscription, without any reference to its contents. At the conclusion of a 
Rag frequently some sayings of one or more Bhagats are added, which seem 
to have been selected in the same arbitrary way as chance might offer them. 
No system nor order is therefore to be looked for in any of the Rags. In the 
first four Rags the most important matter was collected and they are therefore 
also comparatively of the largest compass; the following minor Rags seem to 
be a second gathering or gleaning, as materials offered themselves, no attention 
being paid to the contents, but only to the bulky size of the Granth. By thus 
jumbling together whatever come to hand, without any judicious selection, the 
Granth has become an extremely incoherent and wearisome book, the few 
thoughts and ideas, that it contains, being repeated in endless variations, which 
are for the greatest part nothing but a mere jingling of words. 

VI. The so-called Bhog or conclusion of the Granth. This portion 
contains : 

1 . Some Sloks (four in number) by Nanak, and (sixty-seven) 
by Arjun. 16 

2. Three small pieces by Arjun (W, and tiQy<3). 

3. Sldks of Kablr. 

4. S15ks of Shekh Farid. 

5. Savayye (Savale) of Arjun. 

6. Savayye of the Bhatts (or Bhats) : 

(a) Panegyric of Guru Baba Nanak. 

(b) Panegyric of Guru Angad. 

(c) Panegyric of Guru Amar-das. 

(d) Panegyric of Guru Ram-das. 

(e) Panegyric of Guru Arjun. 

7. Sloks in excess of the Vars, by Nanak. 

8. Sloks by Amar-das. 

9. Sloks by Ram-das. 

10. Sloks by Aijun. 

11. S15ks by Teg-bahadur. 

12. A piece called MundavanI (He "5*1) by Arjun, consisting of 
two S15ks. 17 

1 3 . Rag-mala (an enumeration of the Rags with the Raginls) by 
an unknown author. 

16. They are called in the Granth H^cT HUHfcpst, whence some rashly concluded, that they 
were really Sanskrit Shloks. But this is a great mistake. Neither Nanak nor Arjun 
understood anything of Sanskrit, and these verses are therefore composed in the usual 
Punj abl of those days. What is meant by HcJHfqdl, see p. cxxxiii, Remark. 

1 7. Some copies of the Granth insert before or after the MundavanI some SI oks of Nanak 
(Mah. I., which Cunningham, p. 371, strangely interprets by : “Hymn of the first 
woman or slave”); a Ratan-mala (or rosary of gems) belonging to the Rag Ramkali, by 
Nanak; and a short story (in prose) of Rah-mukam Siv-nabh, Raja (of Ceylon), by an 
unknown author. 
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ON THE LANGUAGE AND THE METRES USED IN THE GRANTH 

From the foregoing survey of the various contributors to the Granth it 
may be inferred, that the idiom of the Granth is not the same throughout; it 
varies considerably according to the time or the province in which the author 
lived. Though the Granth, as regards its contents, is perhaps the most shallow 
and empty book that exists, in proportion to its size, it is, on the other hand, in 
a linguistic point of view, of the greatest interest to us, as it is a real treasury 
of the old Hindul dialects, specimens of which have been preserved therein 
which are not to be found anywhere else. The Granth contains sufficient 
materials, which will enable us to investigate those old and now obsolete dialects, 
from which the modem idioms have had their origin, so that the gap, which 
hitherto exited between the older Prakrit dialects and the modem languages of 
the Arian stock, may, by a careful comparative study of the same, be fairly 
filled up. It is to be regretted, that the oldest and therefore most interesting 
specimens of the language of medieval India are comparatively few in number. 

Very likely the oldest writer in the collection of the Granth is Namdev, 
who is also considered the oldest Marathi poet; he lived about the fourteenth 
century of our era, though we have no materials at hand, by which we might 
be enable to fix his time more accurately. We know from the Bhakta-mala, 
that he was a native of the Dekhan and lived in the town of Pandharpur (in the 
Bhakta-mala written and T F|^), being the illegitimate child of a daughter 

of Vamdev and by profession a calico-printer (not a tailor, as Molesworth will 
have it). The peculiarities of the modem Marathi are already visible in his 
compositions, though not in such a degree as in the verses cited by Molesworth 
in his Marathl-English Dictionary, Introduction, p. xxvi, so that the suspicion 
arises, that either the verses of Namdev, as far as received into the Granth, 
were adapted to the Hindu!, or that the verses cited by Molesworth were 
adapted to the modem Marathi. In order to illustrate his style and its peculiar 
grammatical features, we subjoin here a few lines taken from Rag Gaun (Transl. 
p.489): 

tPUS 1 1 FH <53^ 1 1 33^ 1 1 

d<cj] (^ dlfcSoC ftltSgU ojfiW 1 febrftf MtTWS II 

Pause 

“By God stones are caused to swim. How should not men by the order 
of Ram cross? 

1 . Seizing the raft the whore, the hump-baked woman without 
beauty, the hunter and Ajamal were brought across. 

The man who struck the feet (of Krishna) became emancipated. I am a 
sacrifice to the man, (who) utters : Ram!” 

We have perhaps in H? 1 the inflectional a of Marathi nouns of the first 
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declension, but the Instrumental case-affix is not yet added (nor is it in 
Hindul), the Formative as such serving as Instrumental, the same as in SindhI. 

is the Marathi <h'HI, how? In we have a participate past passive, 

formed by the affix Vale, the conjuctive vowel i of the modem Marathi being 
lengthened to 7, and at the same time a short a-sound added = cllRcl; but by 
the side of such formations we find also the regular Hindul form of the 
participate past, like The pronoun of the first person singular is hau, 
and not Ht, as now in Marathi. Nearly all the postpositions are still wanting, so 
that pieces of this kind are extremely difficult to translate. 

About the same time lived the Brahman Trilocan, who was likewise an 
inhabitant of the Dekhan, as may be safely concluded from the peculiarities of 
his style, which resembles veiy closely that of Namdev. We subjoin here a 
sample of the same taken from the Sirl Rag. (Transl. p. 127, III. IV.) : 

feHfe 3Tfe»F W II 3 II 

“ifcW UdHd'O II 

II 8 II 

3. On a difficult, terrible road thou must go, O man, (whither) sun 
and moon do not penetrate. The infatuation of the Maya is then 
forgotten (by thee), when thou hast left behind the world. 

4. Today he has become manifest in my mind, Dharm-rau has been 
seen. 

His very strong hand break in pieces (men), before him I cannot abide. 

We meet here likewise with the forms by the side of 

which we have noticed in Namdev. 

Jaidev (Jayadeva), though the time in which he lived has hitherto not yet 
been fixed with certainty, belongs in all likelihood also to the fourteenth century. 
Wilson, who enumerates him with the disciples of Ramanand, is apparently 
mistaken, as the Bhakta-mala nowhere states that Jaidev was a disciple of 
Ramanand, which it certainly would have done if any tradition to this purport 
had been current among the Vaishnavas. But we consider it equally wrong, if 
Lassen (Glta-govinda, Prolegomena, p. iv.) is inclined to date back the Glta- 
gdvinda to the twelfth century of our era (about 1150); ag«lnst such a 
supposition his own Prakrit verses, as preserved in the Granth, speak too 
strongly, which decidedly bear the stamp of a later age. Only the following 
piece of Jaidev, which is a curious mixture of Sanskrit and the vulgar tongue, 
is contained in the Granth (Rag Gujrl, Sri Jaidev) : 

U3H^lc£dd(c(jd Hdfcldld II ft II 
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cl^tt 3TH?rHVlrtdH II qfe 33Hfefrf II 
?> H S R5H Hdlftf H32 slfehf 1 1 1 1 

fefefH Rirfe tih *?nfe fag 1 1 

^13^HH%MiraHlJTte'fH^II Q II 

$sFfe ftjnfc iraftjcJ h fefgftr >h t ot3 i i 

Yrl Holtt tldP^d ^UH3t3H tl^traH3c? II 3 II 

uf333BfOT IcWc^M 1 rdd^raH^HBEF II 

II 8 II 

3l1^dYkJQfeTtfU53Hcltt rnrUU^II 

II *-l II 

1 . The primeval Spirit (is) incomparable, 18 first, steeped in love. 
Joyful, 19 far from nature, though is thought penetrating all. 

Pause 

Only the name of Ram is beautiful. Utter (the name) consisting of 
the essence of nectar! 

By the remembrance of which 20 there is no burning 21 (in the heart), 
neither fear of birth, the trouble of old age (and) death. 

2. (If) thou desirest the discomfiture 22 of Yama and the others, 
(know): fame (and) welfare (are to) the doer of meritorious works. 
In the present, past and future time he is equally continuing, 23 he 
is extremely propitious and tender. 

3. Greediness and the other (vices), looking upon another’s wife 
(and) what (is) twofold conduct (=duality). 

Having given up all bad works flee to the asylum of the discus- 
holder, O foolish one! 

4. Devotion to Hari (must be) (in one’s) heart only; what is the use 
of works (and) words? of Yog, of sacrifice, of alms and austerity? 

5. Mutter : “Govind, Govind,” O man! this is the step to every 
perfection. 

18. All the MSS. read; HtSfuvf, but there must be some mistake or another in this word; very 

likely it is miswritten for : (Sansk. 3) jMH, u changing with o, and a with i, as in 

many other instances). 

1 9. U3H3 33, being excessive joy; 13 is shortened from ’Jcl. 

20. fT must here (as in v. 3) be separated fromtWdi 1 ; it is the Prakrit relative neuter 3, but 
the Anusvara is very frequently not written in the Granth. 

21. tiold, instead of tidfd, from the Sansk. root qyillcl, intransitively used here. 

22. Ud' 3 Ui, discomfiture = Sansk. 33133, v being frequently exchanged for the 
semi-vowel y. 

23. (sam-abya) = Sansk. 3PT and StcZfTT, in later Hindul 3ft. 
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Jaidev (says) : the coming 24 of that (man) is fruitful, 25 all (his) 
regeneration is gone. 

Of Ramanand also, who lived towards the end of the fourteenth of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, one piece only is contained in the Granth. It 
is found in the Rag Basant and runs thus : 

33 «'dl Jdl II ffer fe S HS 3fe§ fftJT II 3U# II 

£3 hs 1 1 tyfrf 3u praTa 1 1 

^rH6 tJ'ttl ijOH SrfS II ^ ijdH fcld'feG did P6dl Vl'fcJ II ft II 
HU iTEbvl 33 U& TO 1 1 3 ufe 3fo§ t H3 HH 1 ?! 1 1 

ii Q<j« d0 n 3 11 

Hfe 3J3 ft gfeu'cft §3 II Ms H3H fcra 3^ ftu II 
3WfeH>Hnft3H3^UHII^3 r H3^3 1 l ^r3 33HII 3 II 
Pause 

Where shall it be gone, Sir? colour is applied to (my) house (=body). 

My reasoning faculty does not move, my mind has become lame. 

1 . One day excessive joy has sprung up (in my) mind, 

Having rubbed very fragrant sandal-perfume 26 (on my body). 
The Brahm; (which) I go 27 to worship, 28 

That Brahm was shown (to me) by the Guru (as being) in (my) 
very mind. 

2. Where one goes, 29 there (in) water (and) stone 
Thou art remaining brimful, being contained in all. 

All the Vedas (and) Puranas I have searched through, 30 
One should go there, if he is not here, (they say). 

3. O true Guru, I am thy sacrifice, 

By whom all my restless 31 errors were cut off. 

The Lord of Ramanand, Brahm, is sporting (in all). 

The word of the Guru cuts off crores of works. 

■ 

24. ty'fyQ (^rfw), the participle past used as a substantive : the coming. 

25. HS3 = Sansk. blowp, budded (like a flower) = fruitful, bearing its fruit. It is an 
idiomatic expression : “the destiny of a man buds,” i.e. it comes to its fulfilment. 

26. frw (or d^ 1 ), a perfume, made of sandal-wood, therefore generally : 353 th>T. 

27. TO, first person of the present tense : I go or use to go; the older form of the verb is 

later I 

28. yH3 ^cJH bfe. 6'fe is an old Hindul Dative-postfix (shortened from 7^ I Pi), identical 
with the modem cfif or cttf. 

29. rPEtft, the old Prakrit passive, which is still in frequent use in the old Hindul. 

30. ftfe, participle past conjuctive of frfecE 1 (Hindi uTfrpTT), to look out for. 

31. fb35, Sansk. P<hel; in Hindu! fc® has the sense of “uneasy, restless” (not of 
“imperfect, deficient,” as in Sanskrit). 
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The idiom of Ramanand is already that of the Hindu! and in no particular 
differing from the style of Kablr and his co-disciples, who in their numerous 
writings have delivered to us the language spoken in those days in the valley of 
the Ganges. 

Nanak and his successors in the Guruship were all Punjabis, but it is 
remarkable, that their idioms does not differ so much from the Hindu! of those 
days in a grammatical point of view, as the modem Panjab! does from the 
Hind !. 32 But we must no rashly conclude from this fact, that the Panjab! of 
those days was essentially the same as the Hindu!, and that the peculiar 
grammatical forms of the Panjab! were developed in a later period, for such an 
assumption is disproved by the old Janam-Sakhi of Baba Nanak, which is 
written in the regular Panjabi, a dialect which differs considerably from the 
Hindu!, as it uses pronominal suffixes and other grammatical forms, which 
are quite unknown in Hindu! and only to be found in the cognate Sindh!, to 
which it approaches far more than to the Hindu!. It is therefore almost certain, 
that Nanak and his successors employed in their writings purposely the Hindu! 
idiom, following the example of Kabir and the other Bhagats, who had raised 
the Hindu! to a kind of standard for religious compositions, and by employing 
which they could make themselves understood to nearly all the devotees of 
India, whereas the proper Panjab! was only intelligible to the people of the 
Punjab. The idiom of the Sikh Gurus however is not the pure Hindu!, but a 
sort of mixture of both dialects, as they frequently introduce provincialisms, 
which give a peculiar colouring to their diction, but at the same time bring it 
nearer home to the understanding of their countiymen. The Granth of Govind 
Singh is composed in pure Hindu!, as he received his early education in 
Hindustan, but it has thereby become nearly unintelligible to the Sikhs of the 
Punjab, to whom it must be translated, if anything is to be explained to them 
from it. 

It would exceed the limits of these remarks, were we to enter more fully 
into the peculiarities of the idiom of the Granth, which can only be treated in a 
grammatical analysis of the same. A few hints, which in a great measure also 
refer to the old Hindu!, may suffice here. The general impression, which we 

32. In order to prevent any mistake as to the nomenclature, we add here, that we understand 
by the old Hindu i the idiom of the old Bhagats, such as Kablr and his contemporaries; 
by Hindu 7 the later Hindu! of the times of Govind Singh and thereabout, as this idiom 
differs already in many essential points from the old Hindu!. By Hindi we mean the 
modem idiom since the beginning of our century and as spoken at present. There is of 
course no essential difference between Hindu i and Hindi as regards the significance of 
the two adjectives, “hindui” being derived from “Hindu”, a Hindu, and "Hindi” from 
the Arabic noun “kind”, India, but the two adjectives are very convenient to designate 
different periods of the development of the language of the Hindus in Hindustan 
proper. Where we do not find it necessary to distinguish between the older and later 
Hindu!, we comprehend the language of both periods under the general term Hindui, in 
contradistinction to the modem Hindi. 
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receive from the study of the Granth, is, that the grammatical forms of the 
language are not yet firmly fixed, but are rather in a state of transition, the 
genius of the language apparently endeavouring to build up a new structure 
out of the ruins of the Prakrit, which had gone to pieces. We find therefore a 
number of forms promiscuously employed, as usage had not yet decided for 
a few select ones. This is manifest not only in the inflexion of the nouns, for 
which a new way had to be found out, the old Prakrit terminations having 
almost totally been lost in the progress of time, but also in that of the verbs. 

As regards the declensional process of the nouns, most of them have still 
a vocalic termination ( u,o,i ), which is very closely to be attended to, as the 
right understanding of a sentence frequently depends on the vocalic termination 
of the noun or nouns. In later MSS. the final vowels are frequently dropped, 
as the copyists had no longer a right understanding of their grammatical relation, 
or carelessly exchanged, so that a .sentence becomes easily confused thereby. 
This is especially the case with the Locative singular, which ends in i (if the 
noun in the Nominative terminate in u ), and the Ablative singular, which may 
likewise end in i (in the modem Panjabi in 7), where the final vowel in inferior 
copies is not seldom either dropped altogether or confounded with “w, ” which 
represents the Nominative. The Nominative plural is variously formed and in 
like manner the Formative singular and plural, the details of which we must 
forego here. 

The case-affixes and postpositions 33 are manifold, as may be expected at 
the time of the reconstruction of a shattered language. In the Genitive we find 
the affixes fj hi and wfH asi, which are peculiar to the old Hindu!, and the 
inflected affixes cP ka, ctcF kera,W ca, rF fa, ra (also 3^ ra), the Panjabi tF 
da, and even the Sindh! Ht!' sanda. In the Dative the postpositions ^ kau, of 
ko, ku (ku), kahu, °fcJ kah, of kai, 34 ^ khe (as in Sindh!), 6 J fe thai, tl'PcS 
thani, t thai; special Panjabi forms are nau, § nu (nQ), H no; the Genitive 
case-affix fo hi is, as in Prakrit, also used for the Dative, and peculiar to the 
old Hindu!. The Accusative is either identical with the Nominative or expressed 
by the Dative case-signs. In the Ablative we find the affixes fo hi, 3" hu, H hu, 

33. Case-affixes we call those remnants ofthe old Prakrit case-terminations, which are still 
usually connected with the noun itself; postpositions we call those adverbial nouns, 
which are now employed to make up for the cases and which are still written separately. 
To the affixes we must also add ka and its derivatives, though they are now always 
written as separate words, as they are originally an affix (Sansk. <F) and inflected (for 
they turn the noun, which they follow, properly into an adjective). Under “case-signs” 
we comprehend both affixes and postpositions. 

34. That the Hindi and Hindustani ke (U5 ^ ) is really a Dative-postposition, is sufficiently 

borne out by the Hindul; some disputed points in Hindustani grammar are to be settled 
accordingly, irrespectively ofthe decisions of the MaulavTs, who have no idea ofthe old 
Hindui. 
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&o, »f au, fe i, Et i, and the postpositions fcPHU kiahu, ■§ du, TO thavahu, t 
tho (=thb), § tai, ft so (=so), etc. In the Locative singular we meet with the 
affix i, in the Locative plural with the affix 7 (now pronounced !), or the 
Locative is expressed by means of postpositions, as : ft mai, Ififu mahi, felt) 
vici, etc. The Instrumental is generally expressed by the Formative (without a 
case-sign) or by the affix 7 which outwardly coincides with the Ablative. 
But the postpositions and the case-signs generally are as yet very sparingly 
used, the noun is usually put in the Formative, and the reader has to find out 
for himself its grammatical connexion; in many sentences not a single case- 
sign is to be met with, so that the translation can only be made according to 
conjecture. This unsettled state of the language often occasions very great 
perplexities. 

The verb is as yet very little developed. Generally three tenses only are in 
use : the Present (in the later Hindu! the Present Indefinite and in Hind! the 
Subjunctive), 35 the Preterite, and the Future. Of the Imperfect I have found 
only a few curious forms; the Perfect and Pluperfect, which very seldom 
occur, are compound tenses. 

The Present tense offers a great variety of personal terminations, many 
of which coincide, the Anusvara being generally dropped in the writing of the 
Granth, so that the person can in many instances only be found out by the 
context. The Future offers two forms, one of which is made up by the 
terminations H 7 , Hfu, ft), etc., corresponding to the Prakrit terminations Wlfft, 
'WiRH, etc., and the other of which is a compound tense, as now used in 
Hind! and Hindustan! (see my Sindh! Grammar, p. 291, annotation). 

The Preterite is made up either by means of the participle past alone or by 
personal terminations added to it (as in Sindh!). 

There is still a regular passive voice for the Present, Imperative, Future, 
and partly also for the Preterite, which has been lost already (with a few 
exceptions) in the later Hindu!, which shows the first attempts to make up for 
it by having recourse to a composition. 

There is not only a participle present active, formed by the terminations 
‘ant'd ‘ant ‘ atu 'at ‘ta ’ or ‘da but also a participle present passive, 

35. This mood (though originally the Present tense) is in our modem Hind! and Hindustani 
grammars generally called the Aorist, which is quite an inappropriate appellation. In 

native Hindustani grammars it is designated by ^ as it is some way corresponds 

to the Arabic , which De Sacy translated by Aorist. Thence it was applied also 
to the Hindi and Hindustani. But it was quite lost sight of that the technical terms of 
Arabic grammar cannot be properly applied to the Hindustani verb, which in its 
conjugation is totally different from the Arabic verb; and if the Maulavls term this tense 

or rather modd (as it is now) , the Arabic not offering a more' suitable appellation, 
we at any rate must not render it by "Aorist", as this term conveys a different meaning 
altogether. 
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formed by the termination latu 7 at'. The participle past offers still the older 
form ia' iio iau ); many are also directly taken over from the Prakrit without 
any further assimilation. To this must be added, that pronominal suffixes are 
not unfrequently connected with the verb, especially in the Preterite, more 
rarely so with the noun. In Sindh! this is still very common and quite a peculiar 
feature of this idiom, but in the later Hindu! only a few traces of it are to be 
met with, and in Hind! and Hindustan! it is altogether unknown. 

From these few remarks it may be inferred, that the idiom of the Granth 
is well worth a closer investigation, as we shall thereby get a clearer insight 
into the formation of the modem North-Indian vernaculars, the peculiarities of 
which cannot be fully laid open without going back to the source from which 
they have sprung, and which has fortunately been preserved to us in the 
Granth. 

The whole Granth is written in verses, as the Hindus have very little taste 
for prose-compositions. The artificial measures of Sanskrit poetry are all 
discarded : the metres that are used in the Granth, are either old Prakrit metres 
or later inventions, perhaps of the poets themselves. There are two leading 
principles in Hindu! poetry, viz. : the verses are measured by quantity only, i.e. 
by the number of moras (not by the number of syllables or fixed feet), and 
they must rhyme together; the metres are therefore all so-called matra chandas 
(regulated by quantity), as they are intended for singing 36 or a rhythmical 
recitation. The greatest attention is paid to the rhyme, as in our modem poetry; 
and if the poet cannot command it readily, the last word is tortured into it and 
thereby frequently so disfigured, that its original fomi is hardly recognisable. 

It cannot be our object here to give a full description of all the metres 
employed in the Granth, as this would carry us beyond the limits of a preliminary 
discourse; we must content ourselves with laying down here the general rules 
and giving a survey of the most common metres, which will enable the student 
to find out by scanning those fancy metres of some poets, to which no name 
has been given in the Granth, as very likely no name was known for them, 
whereas the usual metres are always indicated by their appropriate names. 
The Sikhs themselves seem now to have lost all knowledge of the metrical 
laws of the Granth, for I never met a person who could give me the least clue 
to them, and the learned Brahmans disdain to read the Granth. 

The length of the syllables is determined by allotting to a short syllable 
one matra or kala, i.e. mora, and to a long syllable two matras. A syllable is 
long either by nature (as a, 7, u, e, o, ai, au ) or by position (when a naturally 
short vowel is followed either by a double or a conjunct consonant); but if the 
second part of a conjunct consonant be a semi-vowel, a k, p, h or h, the 


36. In the Granth the key-note (ura) is therefore generally added, as the verses of the 
Granth are still sung in the public worship of the Sikhs, especially in the Har-mandar at 
Amritsar, accompanied by stringed musical instruments. 
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preceding vowel may reamin short, if the metre requires it. On the other hand, 
a single consonant may be doubled, in order to gain a long syllable; this is 
especially the case, if it be originally doubled in Prakrit; for instance f3H tisu 
may also be pronounced tissu (Prakrit fcTHT). To this circumstance especial 
attention must be paid, as the doubling of a consonant is never indicated in the 
writing of the Granth, not even in such cases where in common pronunciation 
it is still doubled. 

A diphthong may again be served into two short syllables, as ai = a-i, au 
= &-u, whatever required by the metre. A naturally long vowel may be 
pronounced short; this is especially the case with e and o, which may be 
considered as anceps, as in Prakrit; even the diphthongs ai and au may be 
rendered short under the pressure of the metre. On the other hand, the poets 
take the liberty of lengthening a short vowel, whenever necessary for the sake 
of the metre, not only at the end of a verse or hemistich, but also in the midst 
of a verse, though this is comparatively seldom the case. Two vowels may be 
contracted into one, especially i with a following vowel, i being changed in 
this case into the semi-vowel y, as iu =yu; even a short and a long vowel may 
be contracted, as ai to ai (short or long, as the metre may require it). 

Another point, which must well be attended to, is, that the pronunciation 
of the Hindu! differs greatly in poetry from that usual in prose. In prose the 
consonants are now frequently mute, and so always a final consonant containing 
short a; but in scanning a verse, no vowel is, as a rule, to be passed over; even 
a conjunct consonant must, now and then be separated into its constituent 
parts (by the insertion of i or a), in order to gain the necessary number of 
matras. 

1. The Doha (or Dohra) 37 and Sorattha 

The Dohra, which is comparatively little used in the Granth, is a distich, 
the two verses of which rhyme at the end. Each verse consists of twenty-four 
matras, which are distributed into feet (T 0 !) of 6 + 4 + 3 and 6 + 4+1 matras 
respectively, there being a caesura at the end of every first hemistich. The 
syllables of a whole D5hra may therefore be from forty-eight short ones to 
twenty-three long and two short ones, the final matra of each verse being 
always short. We subjoin here two Dohras of Teg-bahadur (Transl. p. 708), 
in order to show their scansion. 

m to'dPclG sfccS' Ut 73 1 1 

bala chutkio | bandana | pdre || kachu na ho|ta upa| i |] 

kahu nanaka | aba o|ta hari || gaja jiu hd|hu saha|i || v. 53. 

37. Sanskrit ftfW, Prakrit ^TFf; dohara (usually now pronounced d ohra) is the diminutive 
of it. The Doha is an old Prakrit metre, as it is already found in Kalidasa’s VikramorvasI 
(edited by Bollensen, St. Petersburg, 1846), p. 55 and p. 373. 
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^rcSyfdG H't| II 

sangi s&kh! | s&bhi taji | gal || kou na nib|hyo sa|tha || 

3UcVAc( rad1mrfevftBfOT^iy?pgii 
kahu nanaka | iha bipa|ti mal |[ tlka eka | raghu nl|tha || v. 54 . 
The Sorattha is the reverse of the Dohra, the smaller half preceeding the 
longer one; it is very seldom met with in the Granth. 

2. The Dupada. 38 

The Dupada is of very frequent occurrence in the Granth; it consists 
usually of a distich of two verses, which rhyme at the end, each verse 
containing thirty-four matras, and being divided by a caesura into two equal 
hemistichs. The verse is distributed into feet of2*6 + 4 + 5 + 2 Kalas, the last 
syllable always being long. We subjoin an example taken from Rag Gaun, 
Mah. V., Sabd 115, 2 (Transl. p. 291) : 

oti wti ft hto ftte to nfedtw 1 1 

din! n!|tha ana|tha karuna | mai || sajana ml|ta pit! | mahltarl|a || 

17 + 17 = 34 K 

tide 1 ) cf¥S lod3 dlfd O'OoC H'dld H3 0dd1*>T 1 1 

car^na kavalS | hirdai | gahi n!najka || bhai sagara | santa p!|ri 

utari|! || ' 17 + 17 = 34 K. 

34 K + 34 K = 68 K. 

The Dupada presents many varieties. One kind consists of only one verse, 
the two hemistichs of which rhyme together, and are also written as separate 
verses and counted as such. In this case the verse is scanned by 6 + 4 + 5 + 
2||6 + 4 + 4 + 2 = 33 Kalas, or by 6 + 4 + 3+ 2 1| 6 + 4 + 4 + 2 = 31 Kalas, 
the last syllable always being long. Nqw and then we meet with Dupadas, 
which alternately contain 34, 33 and 3 1 Kalas. Usually a Rahau also is added, 
scanned in the same way, but counted as a separate verse. We subjoin here an 
example, taken from Rag Gaun, Mah. V., Sabd 1 14 (Transl. p. 291) : 

rama ko ba|lu pura na bha|I || tate brith! | n5 bi!|pai k!|i || 

6 + 4 + 3+2||6 + 4 + 4 + 2 = 15 + 16 = 31.K. 

j! jo cita|vai d!|su hari m!|I || so s5 kar|t! a|pi kar!|i |j 

6 + 4 + 5 + 2 || 6+ 4 + 4 + 2 = 17+ 16 = 33 K. 
1?>€Br^fti|sruf3 cire'yl lurogufeira TAdsiQwHtii q ii 
nindakS kf | prabha pati | gav!|T |[ nlnaka hari | guna nir|bhau g!|i || 
6 + 4 + 3 + 2|| 6 + 4 + 4 + 2=15 +16 = 31 K. 

38. Sanskrit Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ed. Cowell, vol. ii. p. 85, note 1, 
states, that the Dwipadika has in each verse twenty-eight matras; but such a metre is 
not to be found in the Granth. 
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3. The Tipada (or Tripada) 

The Tipada is essentially the same as the Dupada. It consists, as a rule, 
of a stanza of three distichs, to which generally a Rahau is added; the rhyme 
generally varies in every distich. There is a considerabl^vpriety in the scansion, 
some distichs being scanned by6 + 5 + 4 + 2 and 6 + 5 + 4 + 2 = 17 + 17 or 
34 Kalas, others by 6 + 5 + 4 + 1 and 6 + 5+ 4 + 1 = 16+16 or 32 Kalas, the 
last syllable in this case being short. We subjoin a Tipada of Kablr, taken from 
Rag Gaurl, Kablr 19 (Trans 1. p. 464). 

ft II 

kancana syu pa|!ai najhT to|li || manii de ra|mii ITa | hai mo|li || 

16 + 16 = 32 K. 


V)'f**>T II TRlfrl >fa T H5H T fc>H T II II 
Sba mohi ra|mu Spun! | kari jan|ya || sahaji siibha|i mera | m3nu 
man|yl || 


17+ 17 = 34 K. 


brahamai kathi | kathi antii | na pli|t || rama bhagati | baithl gha|ri 


aia 


17 + 17 = 34 K. 

3U Hf3 fewft 1 1 ctZE feff Wt 1 1 3 II 

kahu kablra | dancaia ma|ti til|gf || klvaia rl|m& bhagati | ni]a 
bha|gf || 

17 + 17 = 34 K. 


4. The Caupada 

The Caupada is in very frequent use in Hindu! poetry, the greatest part of 
the Granth being composed in this metre. In the Ramayan of TulsI-das the 
Caupada is usually a stanza of four tetrastichs, each of which consists of two 
distichs, the two verses of each distich again always rhyming at the end. Each 
verse contains sixteen matras, the distich therefore thiry-two. There is a caesura 
in each verse after the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth or tenth mora; the last 
syllable of a verse is generally long, but it may be also short. 39 We subjoin here 
a tetrastich from TulsI-das (Hindu! edition of Tuls!-das Ramayan, Medical 
Hall Press, Benares, 1869)j p. 329, last Caupa! : 

31F1 +RcT m vfPTT II fM^Tl II 

ay! bharata | slnga saba 16ga || krisatSnii sr! raghu | b!r& biydga n 

16+ 16= 32 K 


39. Colebrooke states, l.c. p. 85, that each verse (i.e. distich) contains thin moments 
(seven times 4 + 2) and terminated by a long syllable. This is wrong, as shown by the 
example quoted from TulsI-das, the Ramayan of whom he seems not to have examined 
himself. 
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sTR^cf erte gfa RFFb n srg j# etR erg rprh ii 
bam&div& basishtha | muni nlySkS || dekhe prSbhu mShi dhari | 
dhanu sayaka || 

16+ 16 = 32 K. 

In the Granth also the Caupada consists, as a rule, of four tetrastichs, 
each containing two distichs of thirty-two matras severally, one or two Rahaus, 
consisting of one distich, being usually added to the stanza. We subjoin an 
example taken from Rag Gaun, Mah. III., 1 (Transl. p. 222) : 


Bjfo vfer M ii w) vrfe ftot M ii 

guri miliai | hari melt h6T || Ip! mlli | millvai so! || 

II T II 


16 + 16 


mera prabhu sabhS bidhi | Ipe jlnai || hukame mill | sabdi 
pSChanai || 16+16 

II tu i tTTO#gTHHrfe II II 

s3ti gura kai bhSi | bhrSmil bhSu jai || bhai rljai saca ( rangi 


samai || 16+16 

drfd fkfe>ri Sfo Hfe 1 1 PRr ^ W 5Ut irfe 1 1 

gOri miliai | h£ri mani v5sai subhai || mera prabhu bhlra | kfmati 


n&hi pai || 


16+ 16 


iii^i^i^wrad'dii f ii 

sabdi s&lahai | antu nh paravlru || mert prabhu bakhse | 
bakhsanShlru || 16+16K. 

But there are also many Cupadas in the Granth consisting only of one 
distich and a half or even of one distich with one or two Rahaus added. In this 
case all the three verses of the tetrastich must have the same rhyme. E.g. Rag 
Gaun, Mah. V., I. (Transl. p. 246) : 

ffe Ml FITS tfe ito 7 1 1 fife Ufe cTH FRPEt 1 1 1 1 

kina bidhi kQsaia | hbtii merl bhai || kyu paiai | hari rlma sahlf || 

16 + 16 K. 

ii II 

kusaia na gnhi | min sabha mail || u£l mandara | sund3ra Chlia || 

16 + 16 K. 

VTSH dF?fe»P II H II 

jhuthl lliaii | janamd gavlia | 16 K. 

Example of a tetrastich consisting only of one distich. Rag Gaun, Mah. 
V., XXIX. (Transl. p. 261) : 

tt.lJd'feG WcT II t! did 6S0 IdH ThO dtdcV II R II 
]5 plraio | sol Ipana || jo taji Ihodana | tisu syu manu racana || 

16+16K. 
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5. The Panjpada 

The Panjpada occurs but rarely in the Granth. It consists commonly 
of five distichs, each of which has its own rhyme; one or two Rahaus 
may be added to them. Occasionally the stanza contains also six distichs 
with one or two Rahaus in'addition. There is a great variety of the Panjpada, 
as nearly every distich differs from the other in the number of the matras; 
the distichs are scanned by 15 + 15, 16+16, 17 + 17, or even 20 + 20 
Kalas, there being a caesura in every verse after the seventh, eighth, ninth 
or tenth mora. 

As examples may serve. Rag Asa, Mah. I., XXIII., a Panjpada consisting 
of six distichs with a Rahau after the first distich (Transl. p. 503) : 
flu c(<;y Hsf eOd II flU3H dbcJ Hdltt ^ocd il S. II 
mohu kutambfl | mohu sabha karS. || mohu tuma tSjahu | sagala vekara || 

15 + 15= 30 K. 

flu M3 UdH UHU 3H 1 1 FPU ?TH fdt dt Hdtd 1 1 dU^ 1 1 

mohu aru bharSmu | tajahu tuma birS. || sacu nlmii ridai | ravai s&nraj| 

16+ 16 = 32 K. 

gur& dikhia le | japu tapu kSmahi || namohu tutai | na thai pahi || 

16+16 = 32 K. 

Panjpada of Kabir, Rag Gaun, XV. (Transl. p. 462) : 

fflt Hfe URjfu >fl?P 1 1 d<3U TK5H uf 3U W Ufer 1 1 H 1 1 
Jyu JalS chodi b Shari | bhaio mina || purabS JSnama hau | TapS Ka 
hina|| 17 + 17 = 34 K. 

Panjpada of Kabir, Rag Gauri, L. (Transl. p. 474) : 
ifeut feU d'fd d >Pdd§ TO 

pevSkarai dina clri hSi | slhuraral jana || SndhS loku nS jlnai | 
mflrakha eana || 20 + 20 = 40 K. 

6. The AstpadI 

The AstpadI, which is very extensively employed in the Granth, is a 
stanza consisting usually of eight, and occasionally of more distichs, the two 
verses of each distich rhyming together at the end. There are also Astpadls, 
the strophes of which consist of two distichs or of three verses severalty, in 
which latter case all the three verses must have the same end-rhyme. The 
single verses are scanned by 26 or 24 moras, with a caesura after the thirteenth 
mora, so that a distich contains either 50 or 48 Kalas. To every AstpadI one or 
two Rahaus may be added, which are never counted. 

E.g. AstpadI, consisting of distichs, Sin Rag, Mah. III., II. 

(Transl. p. 90) : 

hau mai karma k&mlvade | jama dandii lagai tina ai || 

13 + 13 = 26 K. 
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lufcfMfe??5 T fell H II 

w U w W W w W w M w 

ji sati gurh sevani se iibare | hari set! livS lai || 13 + 1 1 = 24 K. 

24 K + 26 K = 50 K. 


H?>% dj d trftf 1 ft! II 

mand re gurmukhi namu dhiai || 13 K. 

yfd ddly ojd3 fe^ftPH 7 fdcV dJcUTfe - ?s T f>-l' 7TH 1 ffcl II dd'Q II 

W M W W w M W _ u W w 

dhuri purdbi kartal likhia | tina gurmati nami samai || 


13 + 13=26 K. 


fei Hid did UddllR ?rfw?> Wdl si ‘G II 

vinu sati gtira pratiti na Ivai j nami na lago bhau || 13 + 1 1 = 24 K. 

BU^HySU^ltfHfeHtHHTfell 3 II 

supanai sukkhu n& pav&T | dukha mahi savai sSmai || 

13 + 11 =24 K. 
24 K + 24 K = 48 K. 


AstpadI consisting of two distichs severally, Siri Rag, Mah. V., I., 1 
(Transl. p. 96) : 

w wras »tfe si tfn s ife 1 1 

ji kau muskSia ati banal | dhol koi na dli || 13 + 11= 24 K. 

^ it TPS fe si 1 1 

llgu hde dusmana | saka bhi bhajji khalle || 13 + 1 1 = 24 K. 

Ht MW it Hf Wt 1 1 

sabbho bhajjal asara | cukai sabhu asarau || 13 + 1 1 = 24 K. 

fefe »dt §H rroqUH S 3^t 1 1 

citi avai osu parbrahamu | lagai na tatt! vlu || 13 + 1 1 = 24 K. 

24 K + 24 K + 24 K + 24 K = 96 K. 

7. The Slok 

The S15k used in the Granth is not to be confused with the epic Sanskrit 
Shldk consisting of 16 + 16 syllables, the word Slok being taken in the Granth 
in the more general sense of a stanza. The Slok of the Granth consists usually 
of one distich, but also of a triplet, or two or three distichs, which rhyme at 
the end, there being a caesura in each verse after the twelfth mora; the whole 
verse is scanned by 12 + 10 = 22 moras. 

E.g. Slok of Kablr I. (Transl. p. 671) : 

dsld l^fRHdol dH<V iufd"d T H II 

kablra men simaranl | rasna upari rlmu || 12 + 10 = 22 K. 

wfeRm^HdlttsIdld^twfeTpjll 

adi 'jugadi sagala bhagta | ta k6 sukhii bisramu || 12 + 10 = 22 K. 

22 K + 22 K = 44 K. 

Japjl, Slok at the end of it (Transl. p. 13) : 
tftit 1^13^ H 1 !? 1 tfdfe HcJ3 II 
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pavanu guru panl pita | mata dharti mahatu || 
HTfew tJ# Erai® rren n 

divasu rati dui da! daya | khelai sagala jagatti || 
BftnwEfar sri' tray uvf<3 11 

cangyaTa buryala | vacai dharmu haduri || 


12+ 10 = 22 K. 
12+ 10 = 22 K. 


12+10 = 22 K. 


q[BHt WJ t t ffe 1 1 

karam! Ipo apnl | ke nerai ke duri || 12 + 10 = 22 K. 

fast iw ftwfew ’3 t£ mrafe tipfo i i 

jim namu dhiaia ] gal samakati ghtli || 12 + 10 = 22 K. 

Qri& 3dl'.S<fl <Vp£4' II 

nanaka te mukha ujale | kltl chut! nali || 12 + 10 = 22 K. 

22 K + 22 K. + 22 K + 22 K + 22 K + 22 K. = 1 32 K. 

Remark. In the Bhog of the Granth (see p. ccxxi) there are some Sloks 
by Nanak and Arjun called PTSof HdHpcjdl. As they are neither Sanskrit Shldks 
nor composed in the Shloka metre. The question is, what is meant by FR?°r 
PcJHfojdl? The easiest solution would be to understand by it the Sanskriti metre, 
which is much used in Prakrit. In Prakrit poetry the Sanskriti is a stanza 
consisting of four verses, which together contain the number of 96 moras, 
each verse averaging between 18 and 28 moras. Very likely by the word 


HdHfojdl a variation of this metre is intended, as those Sloks in the Granth do 
not contain the same number of moras. 

The Slok of Mah. I. is scanned by 2x5 + 5 + 4 = 28 Kalas, as : 


tlfebHdd tlfll'i-F y’t? II PH&yrlPH UdJiiHHuJ II 

pari pusta|ka s&ndhil | badam || sila pujajsi bagula s&|madham || 


14+ 14 = 28 K. 

Hftf gd (dsf<4c5 Pl r <? II Idd'W (utl 1 ^ II 

V « w * „ ^ w m w w 

mukhi jhuthu | bibhukana | saram || traipald | tihal& bi[caram || 

14+14 = 28 K. 

The whole first Slok contains five verses of this kind and consequently 
5 x 28 = 140 Kalas. 


The HdHPoJdl of Mah. V. are scanned in a different way, as 
shown by the first Slok, which runs thus : 
yP*d' fy&d H3d II 

kdtancS | mltl | katanca | pita || kStancS | bSnita | binodS | sut3h3|| 


4 + 4 + 4 + 3 = 151 
4 + 4 + 4 + 3= 15J 


= 30 K. 


iiid >te fte yq? vto 3 n 

katan£a | bhrata | mTta hi|ta b&ndhSvS. || katancS | mc|hu ku|tamba 
te || 

4+3+4+4= ^1 = 27K 
4 + 4 + 4= 12-* 
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dJv Adcbl Ulf 0*4^ fewm ddfd II 

katanca | c2pala | m6hSni | rupam || pekhante | tylgam | k&rSti || 


4 + 3 + 4+4=151 
4 + 4 + 4= 12-1 


= 27 K. 


dJd ildl £)dl^'6 fHVlckS cS'6o/ dOd II 

rahantS [ sanga | bhagvlna | simarSnu || nlnaka | labdhyam | 
accuta | tdnaha || 

4+3+4+ 

4+4+4+ 

30 K + 27 K + 27 K + 30 K = 1 14 K. 


15 
: 15 


}- 


30 K. 


In this Slok the first and fourth, and the second and third verse rhyme 
together, and have also the same number of moras. Whatever be therefore 
understood by H$oT HdHfojdl, so much is evident, that they have no uniform 
metre, as the Sldks also vary considerable in the number of verses. 

8. The Dakhana 

The Dakhana is a couplet of two verses, which rhyme at the end, each 
verse being divided by a caesura into two hemistichs after the twelfth mora, 
the whole verse containing 12 + 10 = 22 Kalas, which may be distributed into 
Ganas of 5 + 4 + 3 || 3 + 4 + 3. As regards the number of moras, the Dakhana 
therefore coincides with the Slok (see sub. 7), the only difference being, that 
the Dakhana is always restricted to one couplet. In the Granth the Dakhana is 
always found in connexion with the so-called Chant (see the next following 
metre), which it usually precedes. 

We subjoin two Dakhanas, from SirT Rag, Chant I., 1, 2, Mah. V. (Transl. 
p. 109) : ■ 

US H 1 Hrat lift II 

hathd mcfjhahu ma pin | p3sl kiu didarii || 12 + 10 = 22 K. 

TfeHdi'bl^^TTOoTl^WUll 

santa saranal labhane | nanaka prlna adhlru || 12 + 10 = 22 K. 

22 K + 22 K = 44 K. 


dhM majanii sadha khl | sai thle kripllu || 12 + 10 = 22 K. 

75^ Ut iTOof Ufu qs >TO 1 1 

laddhe habbhe thdkare | nanaka h3ri dhanu mllu ||12 + 10 = 22 K. 

22 K + 22 K = 44 K. 

9. The Chant 


Chant CS3) is in the Granth the name of a stanza, which consists of three 
couplets, each couplet having its own rhyme. Each verse of the couplet contains 
28 moras, being scanned by 8 + 8 + 8 + 4, with a caesura after the sixteenth 
mora, the whole couplet therefore 28 + 28 = 56 moras. E.g. Sin Rag, Chant, 
Mah. V., I. (HI.) (Transl. p. 109) : 
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B3S 3H75 faf Ip? 0 dlfe rfd* Hfc »T^ rfif II 

£&r&n& kamaia siu I pirTti nti || santana mani I|vae jiu || 28 K. 

wQ iwffe ’MStfe ^TT SU ift§ 1 1 
dutra'bhlu | bipnti aniti |] dlsa naha bhl|v2e jiu || 28 K. 

28 K + 28 K ^ 56 K. 

WW SU fe> fesi fte qtdtJ o[t 1 1 

dasa naha bhlval | binu darslvae || ika khinu dhMju | kiu karai || 

28 K. 

?TH feE 3?> H?> iftiV TTC5 fe KSHt faf 1 1 

*J rn, rnt m* r~ W - «/ W 

nam& bihuna | t&nu manu hlna || jaia binu m&chuli | jiu marai || 

28 K. 

28 K + 28 K = 56 K. 

fHH Vi§ tjj?) tyU '9 dj<£ H'M Hpdlikte dl^Q II 

milQ merai piare | prlna adhare || guna sadha sangi mili | gavae || 

28 K. 

iTOST t WHt tpfer >HS3]U Kfe 3fe »ffo 1 1 

nlnaka ke suajmi dhari aniigrahu || mani tani anki s&|mlvae || 


28 K. 

28 K + 28 K = 56 K. 
56 K + 56 K + 56 K = 168 K. 


10. The Pauri 

The Paun (>-l0a)) is on an average a stanza of five verses (though it may 
also contain more or less) which all rhyme together at the end, and are divided 
by a caesura into two hemistichs. In the Granth the Pauri usually follows after 
one or two Sloks and constitutes in connexion with the Sl5k or Sloks the so- 
called Var, which is therefore a mixed stanza. The verses of a Paun are 
therefore, as a rule, scanned in the same way as the Slok, viz. by 12 + 10 
moras, which may, as in the Dakhana, be distributed into Ganas of 5 + 4 + 3 
H3+4 + 3. . ’ 

We subjoin a Pauri taken from Sin Rag, Var I., Mah. III. (Transl. p. 
113): 

jfo fet 3dd' fed fe3 -ely '<£ ufe ii 

h&ri ikk5 karta ikku || ikko diblnu hari || 12 +10 = 22 K. 

ufeferft '€ T 3 >HHH II fe3 Ufefdfe qfd II 

hiri ikk&sai dlhai amSru || ikko hSri citti dhari || 12+ 10 = 22 K. 

dfd fdH fy'6 ?r£l¥s[3Hsl§ 'gfd dfd II 

hari tisu binu kdi nlhi || daru bhr&mu bhau duri k&ri || 

12+ 10 = 22 K. 


40. Though the word is written here tfffe, it must be read pinti, for the sake of the metre. 
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dPd feft $ Hwfa fir grain wfe n 

hari tisai no sllahi ji || tudhii rdkhai bahari ghari || 12 + 10 = 22 K. 

Ufe fHH £ tlfe ^fe>HR5 ft Ufo rttil ¥§ fefH 1 1 

hari JisS n5 hoi dSyalii s5 1| hari japi bhau bikhamu tari || 

12 + 10 = 22 K. 
22 K + 22 K + 22 K + 22 K + 22 K = 1 10 K. 


But the metre of the Pauri may also differ from that of the Slok, as in fact 
any metre may be optionally employed as well in the Slok as in the Pauri, so 
that the appellation of Slok and Pauri is quite indefinite and by no means 
implies a fixed or uniform metre. The safest thing is always to trace the metre 
by scanning. We subjoin here an example of the S15k and Paun taken from 
Rag Gauri, BavanakhrT, Mah. V., XXXV. (Transl. p. 370), in order to prove 
this. The Slok is scanned by 25 moras, distributed into Ganas of 4 + 6 + 6 || 6 
+- 3 Kalas, whereas the Paun is scanned by 32 moras, distributed into Ganas 
of2*6+-6 + 4 Kalas. In the Paun the hemistichs are occasionally written 
separately (as verses) and rhyme then together, the end-rhyme being in this 
case dispensed with. 

Slok. 

?THBy rTtW^dCd y'cjTd clPdl II 
nanSka | nlmu namu | j&pu jSpil || antari bahari rangi || 

4 + 6 + 6||6 + 3 = 2.' 1. 

djfe y% cV+ftT tttj Tffar 1 1 

guri pur|ai upade|sia narSku || nahi sadhS | sangi || 

4 + 6 + 6 || 6 + 3 = 25 K. 

25 K + 25 K = 50 K. 


Pauri 

<&' AUfe frdfU § I f TP t Kfe ATT OTUl 1 1 

nannl nSra|ki pdrahi te | nlhl || ja kai mini | tani nlmS ba|sahl || 

2x6 + 6 + 4 = 32K. 

?PH fetTO cTOHfe ^ 1 1 fey HTfe^F Hfo A §few3ll 

namu nidha|nu gurmukhi jo | japatl || bikhu maya | mahi na oi | 

khapSte || 2 x 6 + 6 + 4 = 32 K. 

A A M r d S S3 7 3T ^ 1 1 % tflfd rT oftj II 

nannaka|ru nS hota | ta kShu || namu mantra | guri dino | ja 

kShu || 2 x 6 + 6 + 4 = 32 K. 

PaU lAM'A dPd Mfij? II dd yjj A'Aol tyrtdti 3% II 

nidha nidhana | hari amrita | pure || taha baje | nanaka anhada | 

ture I! 2 x 6 + 6 + 4 = 32 K. 

32 K + 32 K + 32 K + 32 K = 128 K. 
11. The Savayya (or Savaia). 

The Savayya is a stanza of different length, as it may contain one, two or 
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three couplets, now and then even more. On an average the single verse is 
scanned by2*8 + 8 + 8 + 8or32 moras, the caesura dividing the same into 
two equal hemistichs; but there are also verses of 8 + 8 || 8 + 6, 8 + 8 || 8 + 5 
and 8 + 8 || 8 + 4 moras. We meet also with verses consisting only of 8 + 8 + 
8 or 8 + 8 + 4 moras; in this case the verse is not divided by a caesura. The 
couplets composing the Savayya have either one common or each their own 
end-rhyme, occasionally also the hemistichs rhyme together, especially when 
the Stanza consists only of one couplet. 

An example of a regular Savayya is the stanza quoted on page xcv, which 
we will transcribe here in order to show its scansion. 

pai g2he tumare | jabba te tabba || te kacchu akha | tare 41 nahi 
anyd || 8 + 8 1| 8 + 8 = 32 K. 

rlma rahfma 42 purana kurana || anlka kahe mata | eka 43 na 
manyo || 8 + 8 || 8 + 8 = 32 K. 

simrita sastara | vlda sabhl bahu || bheda kahe hama | Ika na 
]Inyo || 8 + 8 || 8 + 8 = 32 K. 

siri aspana 44 | kripa tumari kara || mal na kahyo sabha | tohi 
pachlnyd || 8 + 8 1| 8 + 8 = 32 K. 

32 K + 32 K + 32 K + 32 K = 128 K. 

We insert here a Savayya consisting of two couplets, each verse of which 
contains 8 + 8 || 8 + 6 and 8 + 8 || 8 + 5 moras respectively. Savale referring 
to Mah. I. (Transl. p. 694) : 

c[J?3 UBH W HW ^3 1 1 

gavau guna parama | guru sukha slgara || durta nivlrana | sabda 
sari || 8 + 8 || 8 + 6 = 30 K. 

dls/ld did Hfe H'dld rid ft tldltf fiW 7 ?) £[% II 
gavahi gambhlra | dhlra mati sagara || ]6gT )angama | dhyanu 
dharl || 8 + 8 1| 8 + 6 = 30 K. 

dl'^fd f^ft! frffrt iH'feG II 

gavahi indradi | bhagata prahiladi||ka atma rdsu jini | 'jinid || 

8 + 8 || 8 + 5 = 29 K. 

^craHflHdl'^0 dldfi'cSol d'rl i)d_l II 

kabi kalasu 'jdsii ga|vau gura nlnaka || rl]a pgu jini | manid || 

8 + 8 || 8 + 5 = 29 K. 

30 K + 30 K + 29 K + 29 K = 1 18 K. 


41 . In the text on p. xcv 3% has fallen out. 

42. The original has only UcftH, but the metre requires Ucfb-T, which is also justified by the 
grammar, as it is the Vocative. 

43. In the text there is a misprint on p. xcv, as must be read instead of 

44. Though written in the original rjbHHUVJ, an i must here be inserted in the conjunct 
consonant sr, in order to get the necessary number of moras. 
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12. The Gatha 

The Gatha, of which only a small piece (of 24 stanzas by Arjun) is to be 
found in the Granth, is not the usual Arya metre, consisting of 714 feet 
respectively and containing 30 + 27 = 57 Kalas, but comprehends a number of 
the many varieties of that metre, which have come into use in the later Prakrit 
and are destitute of the end-rhyme, for which they substitute an internal rhyme 
after the twelfth mora, though not always. Each stanza must therefore be 
scanned by intself, in order to determine the exact metre. We subjoin here as 
examples the first two Gathas. 

The first Gatha is a couplet scanned by 29 + 29 = 58 Kalas and called 
Vigiti, as : 

trader yuu hot ireH £tr vretei i i 

karpura | puhapa su|gandha || parsa | manukhyS. | dlham | m&lmam|| 

12 + 17 = 29 K. 
ft II 

mafia | rudhira dur|gandha || nanakS | atthi | garbena | &gyan&n6|| 

12 + 17 = 29 K. 

29 K + 29 K = 58 K. 43 

The second Gatha is a couplet scanned by 27 + 29 and called £andrika, 
as : 

tRO-G* iraiffe &»{ fHlfeSUII 

pramano | prajantt | IklsShS || dlpa | loS si | khandanahS || 

15 + 12 = 27 K. 

gachlna | naina | bhlrlna | nanakS | bina | sadhu nS | sidhyStl || 

12 + 17 = 29 K. 

27 K + 29 K = 56 K. 

The name of the metre is always added in the Granth, where it is a 
conventional metre, as stated already; where it is not added, it is more or less 
a fancy metre of the poet. Such stanzas are designated by the Sikhs by the 
general appellation of “Pauri. ” 


45. As regards the distribution of the feet there are always 4 + 4 + 4 in the first Pada, in the 
second Pada we have 3 + 5 + 4 + 5, but in the fourth Pada 4 + 3 + 5 + 5. 



ERNEST TRUMPP* 
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In the first half of the nineteenth century a number of European Scholars 
wrote and published accounts, fragmentary or full, of the history of the Sikhs. 
Almost all of these accounts had been inspired by a spontaneous desire or 
curiosity to acquire and spread information about these ‘extraordinary’ people 
who had struggled heroically against the tyrannical Mughal rulers and Afghan 
invaders, carved out independent principalities (Misls) merged subsequently 
into a well-organised kingdom under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and finally fought 
against the British armies with wonderful courage and gallantry. The most 
notable of such accounts had been written by the British officials such as 
John Malcolm, W.L. M’Gregor and J. D. Cunningham. After the annexation 
of the Punjab to the British Indian Empire in 1 849, the most serious problem 
of the British authorities was how to convert this “martial and hostile population 
into industrious subjects cultivating the arts of peace and civilization”. In an 
earnest endeavour to solve this problem the Board of Administration of the 
Punjab under the Presidentship of Henry Lawrence (1849-53) and the John 
Lawrence as the Chief Commissioner of the Province (1853-58) conceived 
and carried out a series of measures successfully. Due to these measures and 
some other well-times steps taken by the provincial authorities, the Sikhs, by 
the large, remained quiet during the great revolt of 1 857-5 8, despite the dormant 
discontent in a section of them. Not only that, a good number of Sikh soldiers 
recruited from the disbanded Khalsa army fought faithfully on the side of the 
British in Delhi and elsewhere. The Sikh Chiefs of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, 
Kapurthala and Faridkot also rendered conspicuous services to their paramount 
which were duly appreciated and rewarded by the British authorities. 

After the suppression of the revolt, the British Government was keen on 
keeping up the loyalty of the Sikhs, and as such it wanted to get some first 
hand information about the social and religious background of this community. 
The accounts published earlier about the Sikhs gave but a scanty second hand 
information regarding their religion wherein lay the real root of their strength. 
The Punjab Government, therefore, mooted the proposal of getting prepared 
an authentic translation of Adi Granth, the Bible of the Sikhs. The proposal 
was accepted by the India Office authorities who decided to entrust the work 
to a German Christian missionaiy named Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 

♦Taken from Dr. Fauja Singh (Ed.), Historians and Historiography of the Sikhs, New Delhi, 

1978, pp. 154-165. 
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A learned scholar of oriental languages at the University of Tubingen, 
having good knowledge of Sanskrit, Prakrit and North Indian vernaculars, 
Trumpp was considered very competent to undertake this work. He was not 
an unworthy representative of his age which produced a number of eminent 
philosophers and philologists. Like them, he possessed the scholarly spirit of 
enquiry and doubt, and would not entertain anything unacceptable to reason. 
But being essentially a philologist, he did not have any historical bent of mind, 
much less acumen, and as such lacked objectivity in approach. In attempting 
the stupendous work on Sikhism, be it noted, he had also not been actuated by 
any devotional feelings or fascination for Sikh religion. On the contrary, his 
deep-rooted commitments as a Christian missionary do not appear to have 
allowed him to cast away his pre-conceived prejudices about a non-Christian 
religion. It is also important to emphasize that Trumpp had been launched into 
the study of Sikh religion not by his own choice. He had rather been employed 
by the Indian Office authorities of London to take up this work. Little wonder, 
therefore, that Trumpp had no instinctive sympathy or liking for the subject 
he has been asked to work upon, except perhaps some interest of a linguistic 
nature. 

Trumpp had evidently no previous knowledge at all about the Sikh Gurus 
and their religion, nor does he appear to have had any preliminary understanding 
of the cultural background and traditions pertaining to the subject on which he 
had agreed to work. Naturally he was confronted with ‘ considerable 
difficulties’ at the very outset. He had started the work towards the close of 
the year 1869 1 but there was no substantial progress for about a year. Under 
the circumstances he decided with the permission and subsidy of the authorities 
to go to the Punjab towards the end of the year 1870, “in the expectation, that 
all difficulties would be easily surmounted there.” The learned German scholar 
sought the help of some Granthis at Lahore and Amritsar but he was ‘sorely 
disappointed’ as they could not, or perhaps did not, give him the type of 
information which he required. It is quite possible, as Macauliffe writes, that 
he might have offended the Granthis by pulling out his cigar case and polluting 
the holy Granth with tobacco smoke. 2 He is also reported to have boasted that 
he understood the Granth better than they. 3 Due to all this the Sikh Granthis 
were probably reluctant to give him the required information. Or it might be 
that Trumpp could not contact the Sikh Granthis who were really competent 
to guide him. At that time ruthless “suppression and vilification of the Sikhs on 
the plea of Kuka anarchism” had been going on, and harassed by the political 

1 . It was coincidentally the year of the fourth birth centenary of Guru Nanak, the founder 
ofSikhism. 

2. M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion : A Symposium, (Calcutta, 1958); p. 1. 

3. Trumpp himself writes, “They (Granthis) had not even a clear insight into the real 
doctrines of the Granth” The Adi Granth or the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs. (London, 
1 877), Preface, p. VI. 
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persecution the scholars well -versed in the Granth had left Amritsar and Lahore 
for Gurukashi (Damdama Sahib in the modem Bhatinda District). 4 However, 
deprived of the assistance of competent Gyanis, 5 Trumpp had to depend mainly 
upon his own genius and once more found the task “infinitely more arduous 
than I had ever imagined” 6 . He had, of course, the advantage of enjoying full 
and ungrudging support of the Government authorities who placed all the 
materials available in the India Office Libraiy at his disposal. He also gleaned 
relevant information from a number of English, Persian and Punjabi books and 
manuscripts he came across in the course of his stay in India. After putting in 
seven year of continuous and strenuous labours, Trumpp at last succeeded in 
completing only a portion of the work which was published early in 1877 
A.D. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part (pp. i-Cxxviii) contains 
Introductory Essays which are divided into five chapters. Chapter I gives a 
succinct account of the life of Guru Nanak, followed by the text of Puratan 
Janamsakhi marked A and that of the then current Janamsakhi marked B. 
Chapter II sketches the life of the other nine Sikh Gurus. Chapter III brings 
out the teachings of the Sikh Gurus under the caption ‘Sketch of the Religion 
of the Sikhs’. Chapters IV and V deal with the composition, language and 
metres of the Adi-Granth. The second part of the book (pp. 1-708) contains 
translation of the voluminous Adi-Granth from the original Gurmukhi into 
English with explanatory footnotes. The book closes with an Appendix (pp. 
709-715) giving original text of the Japji in Gurmukhi. 

What strikes the reader at the very outset is the author’s significant 
observation regarding the relative value of the old janamsakhis and the later 
Janamsakhis for constructing an account of the life of Guru Nanak. It is a 
well-known fact that Trumpp was the first person to discover H.T. 
Colebrooke’s Janamsakhi, also called Wallait-Wali Janamsakhi in the old India 
Office Library. 7 After a close examination and comparison of this manuscript 
with the later Janamsakhis which were then current, he conclude : 

“ this is the fountain from which all others have drawn largely : for 

4. Giani Hamam Singh Ballabh, Trumpp 's Translation of Siri Guru Granth Sahib, 
Introduction, p. vi. 

5. Trumpp, however, did get some help from a Nirmala Sadhu of Amritsar establishment 
named Atama Singh who, he admits, was for considerable time his instructor. See f.n. I 
at p. Cxviii. He is also reported to have got some assistance from Hindu Munshis. 

6. Trumpp, op. cit., Preface, p. VII. 

7. This Janamsakhi had been taken from India by Henry Thomas Colebrook in 18 15 A.D. 
and deposited in the East India Company Library (India Office Library after 1858). 
Trumpp discovered it in 1872 A.D. Thereupon, a few copies of this manuscript were 
prepared by the efforts of Sir Charles Aitchison, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, and they were distributed among the prominent leaders of the Sikhs. It was 
then popularly known as ‘Wallait Wali Janamsakhi’. Afterwards it was compiled and 
published by Bhai Vir Singh ( 1 926 AD) under the name ‘ Puratan Janamsakhi ’. 
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the stories, as far as they are common to both relations, very frequently 
agree verbally, with the only difference, that the later Janamsakhis have 
substituted more modem forms for old words, which with the progress of 

time had become unintelligible but compared with the later 

Janamsakhis, which enter into the minutest details, in order to satisfy 
curiosity, and which have no sense but for the miraculous, however absurd, 
it is relatively sober.” 8 

It is, indubitably, a great contribution of Trumpp not only to have 
discovered this old Janamsakhi but also to have highlighted the comparatively 
greater value of this manuscript. Considering this Janamsakhi as relatively 
more reliable, he has based his account of the life of Guru Nanak largely upon 
this source. But in a bid to analyse critically its contents in comparison with 
those of the later Janamsakhis, he has misrepresented the great personality of 
the first Sikh Guru. Alluding to Nanak’s lack of interest in worldly affairs after 
marriage and consequent anxiety of the family who regarded him as a ‘lunatic’ 
(obviously a wrong term for tftew occurring in the original text) and called a 
physician, Trumpp writes : 

“It is very significant, that this whole circumstance is carefully passed 
over in the later Janamsakhis as every other point which throws an unfavourable 
light on Nanak ”. 9 He seems to have failed to appreciate the fact that this 
circumstance was simply indicative of his spiritual propensity, and as such, 
far from being unfavourable, it was a significant gesture of the future greatness 
of the Guru. The same error is noticeable in what Trumpp considers the 
unhappy married life of Guru. He remarks 

“ his domestic life being by no means happy, owing, it appears, 

to his own fault, as nothing is reported prejudicial to his wife ”. 10 Imbued with 
mundane Western ideas and not really conversant with the spiritual and cultural 
traditions of India, Trumpp seems to have applied rigorously a materialistic 
standard to the portrayal of the picture of a man who was, when all is said, a 
spiritualist par excellence. This so-called very ‘fault’ of Nanak was verily his 
greatest quality and provides the real key to the proper understanding of his 
personality. Trumpp betrays a colossal ignorance of another sacred Indian 
tradition when he attributes Guru Nanak’s practice of daily bath in the canal 
(Bein) to the advice of a Govind Faqir for the purpose of curing himself of a 
liver complaint ”. 11 He seems to have been utterly unaware of the fact that it 
has been an age-long religious tradition among the Hindus to take bath regularly, 
preferably at canals and rivers. 

Trumpp was, however, the first scholar to explode the popular belief 
based upon the later Janamsakhis that Bhai Bala was the constant companion 


8. Trumpp, op. cit., p. ii. 

9. Ibid., p. iii. 

10. Ibid., p. iv. 

11 . Ibid. 
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of Guru Nanak in his travels and a sort of ‘mentor’ to him. If it had been a 
fact, he observes, it would be quite incomprehensible, why never a singly 
allusion should have been made to him (Bhai Bala) in the old tradition . 12 In this 
the learned scholar seems to be correct and his viewpoint has not been 
challenged or disproved so far. But Trumpp’s account of the travels, or 
‘wanderings’ as he says, of Guru Nanak is at once deficient and defective. 
Reproducing a brief survey of the five Udasis of the Guru from the old 
Janamsakhis, he arbitrarily rej ects the Master’s reported visits to far off places 
without assigning any substantial reason. For instance, he considers his visit 
to Ceylon (Singhala Dvipa) as ‘in the highest degree unlikely’ and the tradition 
about his visit to Mecca as ‘an invention .’ 13 Summing up the account of the 
life of Guru Nanak, Trumpp writes : “It is a biography containing very little to 
attract our interest and, mutatis mutandis, applicable to nearly every Hindu 
Faqir” 14 . Thus with his characteristic prejudice, the German missionary scholar 
has, it appears, wantonly tried to belittle the great personality of the founder of 
Sikhism. 

Trumpp’s account of the other Sikh Gurus also reflects his prejudices 
on the one hand and bears evidence of his superficial study on the other. In his 
misdirected attempt to seek scientific education and accomplishments in the 
Sikh Gurus, he describes the second, third and fourth Gurus as ‘unlettered’ 
and ‘without any scientific education ’, 15 and ninth Guru as ‘not a learned 
man ’, 16 although they all composed great many verses of a high order. From 
Trumpp’s point of view all the great prophets of the world should be considered 
illiterate. The German scholar fails to understand that it is not ‘scientific’ 
learning but spiritual devotion which was sine qua non for Guruship, and it is 
this which all the Sikh Gurus possessed in an eminent degree. Trumpp evidently 
errs grossly by applying the Western standards of scientific learning current 
in his age to the study of the great spiritual guides of the East. 

Not caring to verify facts and seek their corroboration from different 
sources, Trumpp gives numerous wrong and unfounded statements. Of these, 
the following are worthy of notice :- 

“Lahana became first acquainted with Nanak at Kangra, whither he had 
gone to worship the Devi. He heard there, that Nanak, a great faqir, was 

staying there ” 17 “Guru Amar-Dass was particularly fond of his daughter 

(whose name was Mohani), so that passing his son Mohan, he entrusted the 
Guruship to his son-in-law Ram-das ” 18 


12. Ibid., p. v. 

13. Ibid., pp. v-vi. 

14. Ibid., p. vi. 

15. Ibid., pp. Lxxvii, Lxxviii and Lxxx. 

16. Ibid., p. Lxxxvii. 

17. Ibid., p. Lxxvii. 

18. Ibid., p. Lxxx. 
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“His (Guru Ram Das’s) income from the voluntary offerings of his 
disciples must have been considerable : for it enabled him to restore magnificently 
an old tank which he called Amritsar (the nectar-tank), in the midst of which 
he built a place of worship, to which he gave the name of Harmandar.” 19 
“Guru Arjun was the first Sikh Guru who laid aside the garb of a Faqir 
and kept an establishment like a grandee : he engaged also in trade in a grand 
style, as he either love money or was much in want of it.” 20 

“It is expressly stated in the Dabistan (II, p. 274) that he (Guru Hargovind) 
appropriated to himself the pay due to the soldiers in advance, in consequence 
of which and on account of the mulct imposed upon his father Arjun, the 
Emperor Jahangir sent him to the fort of Gualiar, where he remained imprisoned 
for twelve years.” 21 

“After the death of Jahangir (1628) Har-Govind entered the service of 
the Emperor Shah-Jahan, but he seems soon to have left his service and to 
have taken' up a reckless course of life again.” 22 

“y'y a notorious freebooter in the Punjab, who had become a disciple 
of Har-govind.” 23 

“Then he gave the order, that whosoever desired to be his disciple, he 
must always have five things with him which all commence with the letter 
Kakka (i.e.K) viz. the hair (^H, which must not be cut) a comb (ofuf), a knife 
(ofcRl), a sword (forays), and breeches reaching to the knee(fts) .” 2A 

“The hill Rajas marched with a considerable force on Anandpur and some 
severe battles were fought, in' one of which, near the town of Chamkaur 
(BWra), the two eldest sons of Govind Singh were killed; but the Rajas were 
at last successively repulsed and compelled to flee to the hills.” 25 

The above-mentioned erroneous statements tend to suggest that Trumpp 
based his account on a superficial study of the sources that could be readily 
available to him. He seems to have depended largely upon Dabistan (English 
translation by Shea and Tryer), Siyar-ul-Mutaakhirin (English translation by 
Briggs), Sakhis : Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh 
(English translation by Attar Singh of Bhadaur), Sikhan de raj di vithia etc., 
the sources which are far from trustworthy. Either he did not come across, or 
as it seems more probable he did not care to go through the more reliable 

19. Ibid. ~ 

20. Ibid., p. Lxxxi. 

21 . Ibid., pp. Lxxxiii-Lxxxiv. The first part of the statements is based on a wrong translation 
of Dabistan by Shea and Tryer. The original sentence in Dabistan is : Vazah-i-sipahian 
pesh-grift, which means that the Guru adopted the style of a soldier. See Teja Singh and 
Ganda Singh : A Short History of the Sikhs, Vol. I (Bombay, 1950), p. 40 f.n. 

22. Ibid., p. Lxxxi v 

23. Ibid., p. Lxxxiv, f.n. 2. 

24. Ibid., p. xci 
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Punjabi works such as Vars of Bhai Gurdas and works of Bhai Mani Singh, 
Sainapat, Bhai Nand Lai, Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Rattan Singh Bhangu, Bhai 
Santokh Singh, Sarup Das Bhalla etc., which could have given him more 
authentic and detailed information about the Gurus and Sikh traditions. Unlike 
Malcolm before him and Macauliffe after him, Trumpp appears to have looked 
askance at the Sikh traditions, and therefore his account of the Sikh Gurus is 
found to be faulty in the highest degree. 

Trumpp claims to be the first writer to base his account of the religion of 
the Sikhs on the actual study of Granth and says that the account of the 
previous writers who had depended upon second-hand information is “partly 
defective, partly labouring under mistakes .” 26 There is no doubt that Trumpp 
not only studied but also translated a major portion of the original Granth , and 
has brought out the main tenets of Sikh religion, supported by numerous 
quotations from the Granths itself. But he has betrayed a lamentable lack of 
understanding of some fundamental principles of this religion. Obsessed with 
the notions of highly materialistic speculative philosophies of his age, he vainly 
endeavours to find a speculative and scientific philosophy in the composition 
of the Sikh Gurus and as such the Granth in its contents appears to him 
“perhaps the most shallow and empty book that exists, in proportion to its 
size .” 27 Trumpp fails to comprehend the basic fact that the object of the Sikh 
Gurus was not to propound any philosophy that might confuse the people but 
to place some practical principles of their teachings before the common people 
in a simple language. Trumpp is also grievously mistaken in his observation 
that Sikhism, like Buddhism, is “nothing but unrestricted Pessimism, unable to 
hold out to man any solace, except that of annihilation ” 28 and that “in a religion, 
where the highest object of life is the extinction of individual existence, there 
can be no room for a system of moral duties .” 29 The ultimate goal of the Sikh 
religion is, of course, the liberation of individual soul but the means preached 
by the Sikh Gurus for the achievement of this goal is not renunciation of the 
world, much less self-mortification. On the other hand, the way of Sikh religion 
is more a way of life to be lived according to a definite model than a set of 
dogmatic doctrines , 30 there being a great emphasis on inculcating social and 
moral virtues such as truth, contentment, tolerance, forgiveness, charity, love 
compassion, intercaste mixing, etc., etc. 

Not appreciating aptly the unique importance of the guru of guide 
for spiritual advancement, which is indeed one of the pre-eminent principles 

26. Ibid., p. xcvii. 

27. Ibid., p. cxxii. He calls it elsewhere “incoherent and shallow in the extreme, and couched 
at the same time in dark and preplexing language, in order to cover these defect”. See 
Preface, p. VII. 

28. Ibid., p. cvi. 

29. Ibid., pp. cix-cx. 

30. Teja Singh, Asa di Var (Amritsar, 1957), Introduction, p. 12. 
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of Sikh religion, Trumpp disdainfully attributes it to the vanity of the Sikh 
Gurus to keep up their importance. He remarks that the Sikh Gurus took good 
care not to make the muttering of the name of Hari too easy lest they themselves 
should be considered ‘more or less superfluous guides .’ 31 It was obliviously 
foreign to the sense of the German missionary to grasp that it was not for self- 
importance or self-adulation that emphasis was laid by the Sikh Gurus on the 
necessity of Guru but for the supremely selfless purpose of leading the disciples 
from darkness into light on the spiritual path. 

Himself a learned scholar of vernacular languages of northern India, 
Trumpp gives able comments on the compositions of the Granth as well as on 
the language and the metres used therein. From the linguistic point of view, he 
considers this work, “of the greatest interest to us, as it is a real treasury of 
the old Hindi dialects, specimens of which have been preserved therein which 
are not to be found anywhere else.” “The Granth,” he goes on to observe, 
“contains sufficient materials, which will enable us to investigate those old 
and now obsolete dialects, from which the modem idioms have had their 
origin, so that the gap, which hitherto existed between the older Prakrit dialects 
and the modem languages of the Arian stock may, by a careful comparative 
study of the same, be fairly filled up .” 32 

Trumpp was the first European writer to translate the voluminous Adi 
Granth from original Gurmukhi into English. Some imperfections in a work of 
this nature and magnitude w'ere bound to be there; firstly, there existed neither 
a grammar of the old Hindi dialects nor a dictionary, and the meaning of many 
old obscure words could not be easily comprehended; secondly, Trumpp did 
not have a good command of English language which was not his mother- 
tongue; thirdly, the author being a Western had no previous knowledge of the 
religious and cultural traditions which could help in the understanding of hymns 
of spiritual nature. It has, therefore, been pointed out that his translation is 
“literal and at various places incorrect ” 33 and that he has used “cynical and 
irrelevant remarks on the etymology of certain words in the strictest sense of 
the grammatical rules . 34 According to a later Western writer, his work “was 
highly inaccurate and unidiomatic, and furthermore gave mortal offence to the 
Sikhs by the odium theologicum introduced into it .” 35 Nevertheless, there are 
“ some good ant’ meritorious aspects” of this translation work which should 
not be ignored. Trumpp also deserves credit for having produced this ‘solid 
work’ of a pioneering nature. Even the inaccuracies of his work and his 
“defaming the Gurus, the sacred book, and the religion of the Sikhs” inspired 


31. Trumpp, op. cit, p. evii. 

32. Ibid., p. cxxii. 

33. Surinder Singh Kohli, A Critical Study of Adi Granth, (New Delhi, 1961) p. 23. 

34. Giani Harnam Singh Ballabh, op. cit., p. VII. 

35. M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol. I (Reprint Delhi, 1963) Preface, p. vii. 
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Macauliffe to produce his valuable voluminous works on Sikh religion “to 
make some reparation to the Sikhs for the insults which he offered to their 
Gurus and their religion .” 36 His work may also be said to have drawn the keen 
attention of the contemporary Singh Sabhaites and subsequent Sikh scholars 
to the need of reinterpreting the real tenets of Sikhism, exploding the fallacies 
which had become current about it. 



TRUMPP AND MACAULIFFE : 

WESTERN STUDENTS OF SIKH HISTORY AND RELIGION* 

N. G. Barrier 


During the later part of the nineteenth century, the Sikhs of the Punjab 
seriously began to explore the historical roots of their religious faith and tradition. 
At least two foreign scholars. Max Arthur Macauliffe and Ernest Trumpp, 
made in important contribution to that search. Separated by time, training, and 
perspective, these interpreters of Sikhism nevertheless had much in common. 
Both depended on Indians for assistance in translation and supply of background 
information, and hence their publications tended to reflect the intellectual milieu 
of the period. In addition, each began his work with specific goals and 
preconceptions, and to some degree, these changed over time. Finally, 
Macauliffe and Trumpp came to terms with broader cultural patterns in the 
Punjab, especially in the critical area of how Sikhism appeared to fit into 
contemporary religious development. This essay surveys how and why each 
scholar dealt with Sikhism and suggests their long-term influence on Sikh 
studies. 

Western influence in Sikhism had been found in the writings of 
missionaries and administrators ever since the British Empire began spreading 
into North-West India. Only after annexation of the former Sikh state of Punjab, 
however, did the government seriously attempt to understand the Sikh faith 
by sponsoring scholarly research and translation of texts. Although curiosity 
in the life style and religion of the new members of Empire contributed to the 
new attitude, the major force behind officially sanctioned schemes was politics. 
Officials felt that they had to know more about Sikhs in order to deal with 
them. 1 Much discussion focussed on two Sikh books, the Adi Granth and the 
Dasam Granth. Written in a script and a dialect quite foreign to Western 
experience, the Adi Granth or Granth S&hib was universally acknowledged as 
the major religious work in Sikhism. The Dasam Granth, a collection of writings 
by the final Guru, Guru Gobind Singh, and his contemporaries, also supposedly 
contained vital information on Sikh tradition, especially the symbols and the 
militarism characterizing the faith in the eighteenth century. In 1 859, therefore, 
the Punjab government initiated a project to preserve and to translate authentic 

♦Taken from Dr. Fauja Singh (Ed.), op. cit., pp. 166-173. 

1 . See, for example, the detailed discussions of Sikhism and its political implications in 

Foreign Political 1859, April 8, 141-2 (Government ofIndia,NAI, New Delhi); Foreign 

Secret 1851, February 28, 37-44; Foreign General July 1869, 68-9KW. 
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versions of both Granths. 2 Copies of the Dasam Granth were available, but 
securing an authentic version of the Adi Granth proved more difficult. Sadhu 
Singh Sodhi, who has possession of the Kartarpur Granth reputed to be the 
original copy, refused to supply a copy earlier even to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
Through personal and official persuasion, Sadhu Singh ultimately agreed to 
present a copy to the British for shipment to England. There John Lawrence 
was to present the manuscript to the India Office Library. When forwarding 
the Granth to Calcutta for transhipment, the Punjab Government noted that 
while Robert Cust ( a noted oriental scholar) had offered to translate if provided 
released time and funds, the translation probably might be more easily carried 
out in London. 

The issue of translation then remained dormant for a decade. In May 
1 869, the Punjab Government mentioned proceeding with the original plans 
and asked to have the Granth returned to India for study if the work could not 
be done in Europe. 3 The Secretary of State responded by initiating discussions 
uith a renowned student of Indian languages, Dr. Ernest Trumpp. Bom in 
1 828, Trumpp received his advanced degree in language and linguistics from 
Tubingen, and after passing theological exams, went to Karachi in 1854 for 
linguistic research under the auspices of the CMS. While in Sind, Trumpp 
mastered local languages and produced several studies on Sindhi and Pushto. 
When the India Office contacted him, the former missionary was lecturing in 
Oriental Languages at Tubingen after his return from India because of illness. 
Trumpp welcomed the idea of translating Sikh scriptures and with and India 
Office subsidy he began to work on India Office manuscript. 

It is obvious from Trumpp’s subsequent writings that he had neither 
interest in the religious tenets of the Sikhs nor an appreciation of the difficulties 
entailed in translating the Granth. His main concern, at hand and an accurate 
translation based on sound linguistic principles. Trumpp Quickly realized that 
preparation of a final text could not be done in isolation, and he applied to the 
India office for support to visit India for work on the spot with Sikh scholars. 
At the same time, he requested a subsidy to publish a Sindhi grammar that he 
claimed as vital for study of the Granth. Although suspicious, the Secretary of 
State agreed and gave Trumpp both passage to India and a stipend for other 
expenses. In agreeing to the grant, and limited funds for the grammar, the 
India Office warned that these terms were final. Trumpp would be expected 
to produce translations, if possible, of both the Adi Granth and the Dasam 
Granth. He agreed, nothing progress in translation and the forthcoming 
publication of an initial draft of the Japji in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
society. 

2. Correspondence in Foreign Political 1 859, April, 8, 141 -2. 

3. PG to GI, 164, May 25, 1869 and subsequent correspondence, Foreign General July 

1869, 68-69KW. The following summary also based on these Foreign General files : 

Nov. 1870, 26-7; Dec. 1870, 1-2. 
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Trumpp found a much different situation than anticipated when he arrived 
in Lahore in 1870. 4 The intellectual tradition among Sikh granthis and bhais 
had dissipated considerably, and few scholars were able to assist in translation. 
Moreover, many scholars themselves Sikh were in a confused state, with lack 
of clarity on such basic issues as to whether Sikhism was a separate religion 
or only a sect within Hinduism. Some reputable Sikhs emphasized the spiritual 
side of their faith and said that baptism and maintaining the symbols associated 
with Guru Gobind Singh were not necessary to be a faithful Sikh. 5 In short, 
Trumpp could not reply on experts to assist him, nor was there in undisputed 
theological tradition on which he could draw, a frustrating circumstance aptly 
described later by Donald McLeod : 

“He entered on the translation of the Adi Granth as a learned philologist, 
expecting to find in the Sikh Granths a congenial sphere for the exercise of 
his great powers, and to be aided in the work by learned men versed in the 
Sikh scriptures--- an expectation which was doomed to early 
disappointment.” 6 

Despite these problems, Trumpp attempted to find help from Sikhs 
associated with the Golden Temple in Amritsar. According to Macauliffe and 
other sources, Trumpp proceeded to insult the Granth.by blowing cigar smoke 
across its holy pages and thus managed to alienate in five minutes the very 
men who might have been most useful to the project. 7 Whether true or not the 
story does illustrate the tenor of Trumpp ’s personality and approach that would 
have made collaboration with traditional Sikhs difficult if not impossible. 
Adopting an aloof attitude that reflected missionary background and rigorous 
linguistic training, Trumpp egotistically felt that he knew more about the real 
meaning of the Adi Granth, at least linguistically, than those revered for their 
ancient knowledge of the holy book but who “had lost all learning.” 8 

Rather than cooperating with Sikhs, therefore, Trumpp prepared 
translations with the aid of Hindu munshis and occasional advice from members 
of a local oriental society, the Anjuman-i-Punjab. Besides commenting on 
Trumpp’s work, the Anjuman helped locate and verify the authenticity of 
various manuscripts. 9 

Trumpp spent eighteen months on translation of the Adi and Dasam 


4. Letter from Trumpp, April 13, 1872, in Foreign General Feb. 1873, 58-67 A. 

5. For example, notes on discussions between British officers and prominent Sikhs, 
surveyed in Foreign General Jan. 1874, 1-5A. 

6. McLeod letter in Foreign General Jan. 1 873, Feb. 58-76A. 

7. Macauliffe account in GI Home-Books, June 1907, 121-IA; also Macauliffe comments 
on Trumpp in The Holy Writings of the Sikhs (Allahabad, 1900), pp. 25-26. 

8. Trumpp’s perspective reflected in his letter to the Secretary of State for India, Jan. 1 3, 
1873, in Foreign General July 1873, 34-7A; Also, comments scattered through his The 
Adi Granth (London, 1877). 

9. Trumpp and orientalism surveyed in Jeffrey Perrill, Punjab Orientalism (unpub. diss., 
History, University of Missouri, 1976), pp. 503-508. 
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Granths. By April 1 872, illness and frustration with the intricacies of the material 
led him to request permission for a return to Europe. 10 In summarizing the 
fruit of his work, he stated that the Dasam Granth had turned out to be a 
collection of myths, puranic tales, and ill-considered theory and thus did not 
justify extensive research. Even the Adi Granth, according to Trumpp, did not 
need total translation. The Punjab government attempted to make concessions 
to the scholar in order to complete the Granth and also to secure translations 
of related material, but to no avail. Trumpp returned home, and after protracted 
negotiations with the Secretary of State, eventually made arrangements to 
publish part of the Adi Granth in 1877. The publication contained a lengthy 
introduction on Sikhism and the Gurus, followed by translation of approximately 
one-third of the Sikh scripture (complete with extensive footnotes and 
commentary.) 11 

Before turning to the importance of the volume, it might be useful to 
highlight the evolution of Trumpp’s ideas, the perspective that coloured his 
translation and introductory essays. First, Trumpp probably assumed from 
the outset that Sikhs were Hindus, and while somewhat differentiated 
form Hinduism by symbols, soon would be slipping back into the Hindu 
fold. In his words, “Sikhism is a waning religion, that will soon belong to 
histoiy.” 12 

With regard to the Granth, Trumpp quickly adopted the position, mistakenly 
of course, that the style and composition of the holy scripture was imperfect, 
a complicated mixture of ideas and hollow phrases. When corresponding with 
the British, this opinion surfaced quite plainly. What then was the value of the 
Adi Granth ? For Trumpp the philologist and linguist, the answer was 
simple : 

It is undoubtedly of great value from a philological point of view that, it is, 
so to say, a great store-house of a variety of dialects of the middle ages, of 
which we else would have no trace. It fills up a gap in our knowledge of the 
development of the North Indian Vernacular.” 13 

Despite his gratuitous remarks dotting the translation and introduction, 
Trumpp’s publications made several important contributions to the study of 
Sikhism and Sikh historiography. First, his book constituted the first serious 
translation of the Adi Granth. As such, it remained a benchmark and even 
theology. The translation, however, was marred by Trumpp’s inadequate 
command of English couple with a pedantic, philological approach to the 
material. As Macauliffe later criticized, the literal translation of words without 

10. Correspondence in Foreign General, May 1872, 6-9 A. 

11. The Adi Granth (now available in reprint edition. Oriental Reprints). On Trumpp’s 
views on the Granth, see his introduction and a detailed letter to the Secretary of State, 
Nov. 26, 1873, Foreign General August 1874, 3-5A. 

12. The Adi Granth, p. viii. 

13. Letter to Secretary of State, Jan. 13, 1873, Foreign General, July 1873, 34-37A; also 
comments in The Adi Granth, p. viii. 
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coming to terms with the milieu in which they were written often left faulty 
and imperfect impressions for those unacquainted with Sikhism. 54 Even with 
defects in translation, the critical footnotes serve as a valuable reference on 
terminology and the use of words. 

Equally as important, and undoubtedly more controversial, were the 
judgements found in Trumpp’s essays on Sikhism and the Gurus. Trumpp 
approached historical data in a cold, ruthless fashion. His criticism of the 
Janamsakhi literature and other traditional sources probably mirrored both 
disdain for Sikhism and rigid training in textual analysis. In addition to nothing 
gaps, differences, and inconsistencies in existing Janamsakhis, he discovered 
and helped publicized the Colebrooke manuscript, now generally acclaimed as 
a fundamental source on early Sikhism. 15 Leaving aside Trumpp’s persistent 
habit of making derogatory comments on Punjab life and Sikh scholarship (as 
for example saying that Sikhs were so poorly educated and superstitious that 
they would only accept historical works filled with phantasy and myth), 
Trumpp’s observations on contemporary Sikhism must be taken seriously if 
one wishes to understand the peculiar mix of Sikhism and Hindu tradition 
from which the Singh Sabha movement developed. Trumpp’s assessment of 
the Sikh inability to understand some of the meters and content of the Adi 
Granth also probably was not entirely wrong, although overstated. One of the 
frustrating problems confronting subsequent Sikh scholars involved that very 
issue, the general absence of a living tradition among Sikh Granthis who 
ordinarily might be thought to be useful in translating and explaining theological 
points. His rapid survey of the lives of the Gurus also is important because it 
ranks among the earliest attempts to integrate existing sources in a scholarly 
manner. Almost every page contains provocative assessments that later were 
to scatter sparks among Sikh scholars. He argued, for example, that Guru 
Gobind Singh worshipped Durga, that the Gurus accepted caste and Brahmin- 
dominated ritual, and so forth. Moreover, Trumpp highlighted several key 
problems that required, and to some extent still require, careful study, such as 
the relationship between politics and religion during the lives of the last four 
Gurus. 16 

Finally Trumpp made an inadvertent albeit negative contribution to Sikh 
studies in that he provided a controversial and much discussed overview with 
stress on the Hindu character of Sikhism. Trumpp’s book gradually became 
seen as a historical statement that had to be confronted and proven wrong. It 
often is forgotten that in the early 1870’s, many Sikhs probably agreed with a 
majority of Trumpp’s conclusions. Certainly Sikhs surveyed by the British on 


14. Macauliffe comments in Home Public Aug. 1902, 192A. 

15. Evaluation of contributions by Trumpp and Macauliffe found in W. H. McLeod, Guru 
Nanak and the Sikh Religion (Oxford, 1968). 

16. Issues raised in his introduction to The Adi Granth. 
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the issue of the relative importance of the Adi Granth and its role in 
contemporary Sikhism often supported his assessment that Sikhism and 
Hinduism were fundamentally the same. A few Sikhs denounced the book at 
the time, but their criticisms reflected more the wave of the future and not the 
majority reaction in 1870s. Trumpp therefore produced a translation and a 
commentary that had to be taken seriously. Later generations of Sikhs scholars 
and reformers realized the threat posed by his interpretations and made 
displacing his scholarship a primary goal. 



SYAD MUHAMMAD LATIF* 


His first consideration was to ascertain whether the teachings of the 
great Nanak were equally suited to the multifarious religious denominations 
and societies that then existed. He attempted to raise the followers of Nanak in 
the scale of society, and, with a view of uniting them by one common religious 
tie, he gave them a religious code, which they held in the greatest veneration. 
In this code he incorporated the sayings and verses of Nanak, the compositions 
of his predecessors, and his own, and the choicest literary productions of 
other religious reformers of those times, whose memory was still fresh in the 
minds of the people. This code he called the ‘Granth’, or the holy book, and it 
was handed over to the Guru’s successors with an assurance that all it contained 
was pure and binding on all true disciples. A copy was kept in the Harmandar, 
or holy temple, and recited each day to the crowds who came to bathe in the 
sacred tank. Hymns were sung in praise of the Lord by bands of musicians, 
and the incidents of the life of Baba Nanak were repeated with great fervour. 
Thus was a new spirit infused into the minds of the followers of the Guru. 


* History of the Punjab, New Delhi, 1964, pp. 253-54. 



MAX ARTHUR MACAULIFFE* 


Guru Arjan now felt the necessity of laying down rules for the guidance 
of his followers in the performance of their daily religious duties and expiatory 
rites. This course would reduce his religion to consistency, and hinder divergent 
tenets and rituals. That consummation, however, could only be attained when 
the exact words of the Gurus were permanently recorded in one grand volume. 
The Guru was strengthened in this determination by Information he continually 
received that Prithia was composing religious hymns of his own which he 
described as the compositions of Guru Nanak and his successors, and the 
ignorant populace had not sufficient intelligence to discriminate. Guru Amar 
Das, in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth pauris of the Anand, had decided 
that only the real hymns of the Guru should be repeated and reverenced by 
Sikhs. Accordingly, such compositions should be collected and arranged for 
the guidance of the faithful. Nothing but evil could result from the hymns 
which Prithia endeavoured to impose upon the public. 

On the Guru’s arrival in Amritsar, he made plans for the compilation of 
the Granth Sahib. He fixed for the purpose on a secluded spot, where jand, 
wild caper, Indian fig, and pipal trees yielded agreeable shade while green 
harbage gratified the eyes and afforded a pleasant carpet for the feet. Tents 
were erected for the accommodation of the Guru and his bards and minstrels. 
The Guru decided to have a tank constructed there also, and set about its 
excavation. 

On the completion of the tank, and at the time of giving it the name 
Ramsar, the Guru composed the following, which may be understood literally 
of spiritually : 

Ever bather in God’s tank ; 1 

Stir it up and drink the great nectareous juice. 

God’s name is holy water; 

He who batheth in it shall have all his desires fulfilled. 

Where God is spoken of in the company of the saints, 

The sins of millions of births are erased. 

The saints rejoice on remembering God’s name, 

And their souls and bodies feel supreme delight. 

The slave Nanak is a sacrifice to him 

Who bath obtained the treasure of the dust of God’s feet . 2 

*The Sikh Religion, Vols. Ill, IV, Satvic Books, Amritsar, 2000, pp. 55-56. 

1 . Ramsar is also used in a spiritual sense to mean the association of the saints. 

2. Gauri. 
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The Guru, on taking up his abode near the tar\k, was accompanied by a 
crowd of Sikhs. He now occupied himself with collecting further materials 
for his compilation, and with composing hymns of his own. He therefore 
instructed Bhai Buddha to take his place in the Harmandar, and do duty for 
him by giving religious instruction to all who presented themselves. He sent 
for Gurdas and appointed him to write the hymns of the Gurus from his 
dictation. He ordered that they should afterwards be translated by learned men 
into Indian and foreign languages, so that they might extend over the whole 
world as oil spreads over water . 3 

The followers of the principal Indian saints, Hindu and Muhammadan, 
since the days of Jaidev, were invited by the Guru to attend and suggest 
suitable hymns for insertion in the sacred volume. They repeated hymns of 
their respective sects; and such as conformed to the spirit of reform then in 
vogue, or were not wholly inconsistent with the Guru’s teaching, were adopted 
and incorporated in the Granth. It may be here conceded that those hymns 
received some alterations in the process of transmission from the saints to 
their followers who were contemporaries of Guru Arjan; and this will explain 
why so many Panjabi words are found in the Bhagats’ writings, and why they 
differ from their compositions preserved in other parts of India. According to 
the Hindu religion it was deemed a sin to listen to the teaching of Mussalmans, 
to say nothing of that of Sudars. It was one of the Guru’s objects to show the 
world that there was no such superstition in the Sikh religion, and that every 
good man, no matter of what caste or creed, was worthy of honour and 
reverence. 

Thy hymns are arranged according to Rags, or musical measures. The 
hymns of the first Guru, Mahalla I, come first, then those of the second Guru, 
Mahalla II, and so on. After the Guru’s hymns the hymns of Bhagats, or 
Indian Saints who had previously conceived reformatory ideas, were inserted, 
though without any fixed order of precedence. 

Satta, the minstrel who had visited Guru Ram Das, now came and 
completed the long hymn begun by Balwand by adding the following pauri in 
praise of Guru Arjan : 

The four Gurus illumined the four ages of the world; thou, Arjan, art 
the fifth in their place. 

It is thou thyself who didst create the world; thou art its standing 
pillar. 

Thou art the tablet, thou art the pen, thou art the writer. 

The human race cometh and goeth; thou art ever new and whole. 

Guru Arjan sitteth of Baba Nanak’s throne; the true Guru’s canopy 
shineth over him. 

Thou hast illuminated every direction from the east to the west. 


3. Suraj Parkash, Ras III, Chapter 41 . 
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They who worship not the true Guru are subject to transmigration. 

Thy miracles increase twofold and fourfold; this is a true offerings to 
the true Guru . 4 

The four Gurus illumined the four ages of the world; thou art the fifth 
in their place. 

Kahna, Chhajju, Shah Husain, and Pilo — four religious men of Lahore — 
also came and requested the Guru to find a place in his Granth for their 
compositions. He invited them to give him specimens of their poetical abilities. 
Kahna was the first to deliver his composition — 

I am He, I am He 

Whom the Veds and Purans sing, but whom none hath found by 
search. 

This, a deification of Kahna himself, was promptly rejected by the 
Guru as rank blasphemy. 

Chhajju’s composition was the following : 

Look thou not on woman, even though she be cut out of paper; 

Like a plundering band of Baloches she will take thee away and kill 
thee. 

This was rejected as being too derogatory to the female sex. According 
to Guru Nanak, domestic life was the best of all, and he had no wish to 
depreciate women. 

Shah Husain’s turn came next. The following was his composition : 

Be silent, O my friend, be silent; 

There is no necessity, O my friend, for speaking; 

My friend, there is no necessity for speaking. 

Within and without us is the one Lord; to whom else shall we address 
ourselves? 

The one Beloved pervadeth every heart; there is nowhere a second. 

Saith the humble faqir Husain, I am a sacrifice unto the true Guru. 

This was rejected by Guru Arjan on the ground that he did not consider 
it the duty of holy men to conceal the message which God had commissioned 
them to give to the world. 

Pilo, the last to claim the honour of immortality in the Granth Sahib, 
submitted the following : 

They who have died at their birth are superior to us; 

They do not thrust their feet into the mire, and are not befouled 
therewith. 

This was also rejected on the ground that better is the man who struggles 
with the world to make his life profitable than he who quits the scene at the 
outset. 

Krishan Lai and Har Lai, two elderly learned pandits of Banaras, came to 


4. ' Also translated — Thou art the true successor of the true Guru. 
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behold the Guru. They told him that Guru Nanak had given them much 
instruction on his visit to their holy city. That instruction was now incorporated 
in the Asa ki Var, and had become the common property of men; but they 
came to Guru Aijan to receive from him special instruction to suit their own 
particular case. He composed what are called the Sahaskriti sloks, written in a 
species of Prakrit, for their edification. To these compositions he subsequently 
added the Gatha, now found near the end of the Granth Sahib. 

The Guru, probably to make trial of his learned and able scribe Bhai Gur 
Das, whose compositions he admired, offered to insert them in the Granth; 
but Bhai Gur Das said that they were not worthy of such honour. The Guru 
complimented him on his modesty and ability, and said that whoever read the 
Bhai’s writings should acquire spiritual profit and instruction and faith in the 
teachings of the holy Gurus. 

Several bards who had accepted the Sikh religion appeared before the 
Guru, and offered him panegyrics of himself and his predecessors. The Guru 
graciously gave such compositions a place in the sacred volume. 

When all the hymns for insertion had been determined on, the Guru sat 
within his tent and dictated them to Bhai Gur Das. After much time and labour 
the volume was completed on the first day of the light half of Bhadon, Sambat 
1661 (A.D. 1604). The Guru then wrote the Mundawani as a conclusion, and 
affixed his seal thereto. The Mundawani is as follows : 

Three things have been put into the vessel 5 — truth, patience, and 
meditation. 

The ambrosial name of God the support of all hath also been put 
therein. 

He who eateth and enjoyeth it shall be saved. 

This provision should never be abandoned; ever clasp it to your hearts. 

By embracing God’s feet we cross the ocean of darkness; Nanak, 
everything is an extension of God. 

After this the Guru in his self-abasement inserted the following slok 

I did not appreciate what Thou didst for me, and yet Thou madest me 
worthy. 

I am full of demerits; I possess no merit, and yet Thou Thyself hast 
compassion on me. 

Thou showest compassion and kindness unto me; I have found the 
true Guru, the friend. 

Nanak, if I obtain the Name, I shall live, and my body and soul shall 
be refreshed. 

A Muhammadan poet called Alim in A.H. 991 (A.D. 1583) wrote a work 
in 353 stanzas generally from four to six lines each, called ‘Madhava Nal 
Sangit’, which purports to be an account of the loves of Madhava Nal and a 


5. The Granth Sahib is meant. 
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lady called Kam Kandala . 6 The Rag Mala, which forms the conclusion of the 
Granth Sahib and contains a list of the rags and raginis and their subdivisions, 
is a portion of Alim’s work extending from the sixty-third to the seventy- 
second stanza. It is not understood how it was included in the sacred volume. 
The rags mentioned in it do not correspond with the rags of the Granth Sahib. 

The Guru invited all his Sikhs to see the precious compilation, the fruit of 
so much anxious labour, and distributed sacred food amongst them as a thanks 
giving for the completion of his toil. The volume was by the advice of Bhai 
Budha and Bhai Gur Das deposited in the Har Mandar. 

At the conclusion of his task the Guru told his Sikhs that the Granth 
Sahib was the embodiment of the Gurus, and should therefore be held in 
extreme reverence. He then considered to whom he could entrust the sacred 
volume. If he entrusted it to the Bedis, Tehans, Bhallas, or Sodhis — the tribes 
from whom the Gurus had sprung — they might become proud, and consider 
themselves far superior to their surroundings; or they might perchance, owing 
to their mutual jealousies and quarrels, treat it with disrespect. He therefore 
decided on giving charge of it to Bhai Budha, who had seen Guru Nanak, 
whose devotion had been often tried, and who would perform the duty with 
reverence and love . 7 

Supplementary to the instructions contained in the Granth Sahib the Guru 
prescribed the rites to be observed on the decease of a Sikh, and also on 
occasions of rejoicing. 

When Bhai Budha first opened the sacred volume in the temple, his eyes 
fell on the hymn quoted above, beginning, ‘The Creator stood in the midst of 
the work,’ which he regarded as auspicious and having a direct reference to 
the compilation. 


6. An account of the same lovers is also found in the ninety-first Chalitar or tale in the 
tenth Guru’s Granth. 

7. Guru Bilds, V. 
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Some time after Arjan Dev obtained the Guruship, he began to consider 
the formation of a religious code and formulas of the laudation of the Lord to 
be daily repeated by the Sikhs. He endeavoured to raise the followers of the 
great Nanak in the social scale and to unite and bind them by a common 
religious tie. He compiled of a holy scripture in S. 1661 (1604 A.D.) and 
named it Granth Sahib, which is held in the greatest veneration, and after the 
death of the tenth and last Guru, Gobind Singh, upon it was bestowed the 
dignity of the Sikhs’ Spiritual Leader. It is termed “Guru Granth Sahib”. In 
this scripture Guru Arjan incorporated most of the hymns of Guru Nanak and 
almost all the compositions of his three successors. He himself contributed to 
it very extensively and added the choicest hymns of the reformers of other 
religions, Hindus, and Mohammedans or even low castes in order to show 
that the Sikh Gurus recognised no religion except purity of mind, good actions 
and devotion to the Almighty. Whatever it contains was pure and binding on 
all orthodox or true believers. It was kept in the holy temple at Amritsar and 
recited each day to the congregation. Hymns were constantly sung in praise 
of the Lord by bands of musicians and the incidents of the life of Guru Nanak 
were repeated with great favour. The Holy Granth took the place of various 
puranic citations which were formerly repeated on the occasion of Hindu 
marriages and deaths. Thus the Sikhs took a further and firmer step in their 
social life and standing, which practically emancipated them from the hold of 
the Brahmans, if any was yet left. 


* History of The Sikh Religion, Language Deptt., Punjab, 2000, p. 123. 



THE COMPILATION OF THE HOLY GRANTH* 

Teja Singh and Ganda Singh 

Sikhism was essentially a religion of the Name. In it the most obvious 
religious exercise was the recitation or singing of the Guru’s Word , 1 to the 
exclusion of all other ceremony or ritual. Seeing the importance of this practice 
many clever persons, like Prithia, had begun to mix up spurious writings with 
the true compositions of the Gurus and to make them current among the 
Sikhs. There was a danger of confusion in the creed and the ritual; and the 
Guru who was responsible for the organisation of Sikhism on a sound basis 
had to ensure unity of belief and practice. He undertook therefore to collect 
the genuine writings of his predecessors and, adding to them his own, to 
prepare a grand volume out of them. As we have seen, some of the work had 
already been done by the Second and the Third Gurus, and the manuscripts 
lay with Baba Mohan at Goindval . 2 Guru Arjun went there personally, and 
brought them reverently to Amritsar. As these Goindval manuscripts do not 
contain all the writings included in the Holy Granth, he must have consulted 
other 3 sources too to get at the complete works required, He sat down at 

*A Short History of The Sikhs (1949); Punjabi University, Patiala (reprinted), pp. 28-32. 

1. Var Asa, vi. 1. See also Bhai Gurdas, Var, xiii, where he says, “The Guru’s hymns 
which are before us are superior to the Vedas and the Quran.’ ‘In this world the best 
practice is of the Word’ (Prabhati of Guru Nanak). ‘My yoga is practised by the 
singing ofjThy hymns’ (Guru Arjun’s Asa). Sujan Rai of Batala, writing about Sikhs in 
1 697, says, “The only way of worship with them is that they read the hymns composed 
by their Gurus and sing them sweetly in accompaniment with musical instruments.’ In 
the Golden Temple, Amritsar, up to this time, nothing but continous singing of hymns, 
day and night, by relays of singers is allowed. 

2. These MSS, containing two volumes, were up to recently at Goindval with the 
descendents of Baba Mohan, but now both of them are missing. One of them, bearing 
the date 1652 Bk. (1595 A.D.), is traceable to Ahiapur, a village in Hoshiarpur district, 
and the other to a Sikh, named Baba Bhagat Singh, living in the Frontier Province. 

3. One such source is said to be a big volume still kept at the Dharamsala of Bhai Buta 
Singh at Rawapindi. In addition to many other things, it also contains two passages, in 
continuation of the Var of Satta and Balvand in praise of Guru Hargovind; but these 
additional passages appear to be spurious. The volume may have formed a small 
nucleus when used by Guru Arjun; but as now it stands, it contains several hymns of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur too, besides those of Guru Arjun, showing clearly that it has been 
added to later on. What are alleged to be signatures of some Gurus are really verses of 
Guru Gobind Singh written in a style perculiar to him. The menuscript is written in 
several hands, representing the various styles of Gurmukhi caligraphy current at different 
stages of its development. One part written in Sanskrit, mentions the date 1693 BK. 
(i.e. 1636 AD.). 
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Ramsar, a beautiful solitary spot to the south of Amritsar, and began his work 
of composition and compilation. 

His own contribution was the biggest, and included some of the sublimest 
pieces, like the Sukhmanif which being free from any touch of sectarianism 
have been favourite readings with non-Sikhs in Sindh as well as in the Panjab. 
His chief qualities as a writer are intellectual vigour, classical restraint, and 
serenity of emotion arising from practical needs of life. There is in his writings 
a still sad music of humanity, a lyrical cry coming from the heart that has 
known suffering and has found peace. It is a peace behind which lies a tremendous 
struggle with pain, culminating in victory, Tike the calm of the weather brought 
about by a shower of rain following on a storm of dust and wind’ ( Kabir j. 

Besides his own and his predecessors’ compositions, he also included 
selections from the writings of fifteen Hindu and Muslim saints, Kabir, Farid, 
Namdev, Ravidas, Bhikhan, etc., most of whom belonged to the so-called 
depressed or untouchable classes. Five at least (Farid, Bhikhan, Satta, Balvand 
and Mardana) were Mohammedans. The selection was based, not on doctrinal 
but the lyrical and living value of the pieces. 

The idea of making this selection was not new. It was inherent in the 
cosmopolitan nature of Sikhism, and had begun with its founder. That Guru 
Nanak himself had the writings of Kabir with him is proved by the fact that 
many of Kabir’s expressions are embedded in his own; e.g. 

‘Sutak will enter into our kitchens’ (Var Asa) is found also in Kabir’s Gauri. 
‘The mind is bom out of the five senses’ occurring in Guru Nanak’s Asa is 
the same as ‘The mind is the creature of the five senses’ of Kabir’s Gauri. 
‘Live pure amidst the impurities of the world’ is word for word the same in 
Guru Nanak’s Suhi as in Kabir’s Gauri. ‘To conquer the mind is to conquer 
the world’ is found in Guru Nanak’s Japji as well as in Kabir’s Maru. 
‘Without the True Gum they shall not find the way’ (Var Asa) also occurs 
in Kabir’s Basant and Beni’s Prabhati. Many verses in Gum Nanak’s 5th 
shloka ofthe 12th pauri ofthe first Var in Ramkali arc the same as Kabir’s 
verses in Bhairo about a Qazi. Some couplets of Farid are embodied in the 
writings of Gum Nanak (e.g 113 and 1 14). Sometimes the Gum criticises 
Farid’s views and inserts his own salokas after his (e.g. 119-120 and 123- 
124). See also Farid’s Suhi (ii) and Gum Nanak’s reply to it in the same 
measure, ghar 6 (ii). 

A similar identity or correspondence in expression is found between 
Second, Third and Fourth Gurus, on the one hand, and Farid and Kabir, on the 
other. This could only be explained by the supposition that the predecssors of 
Guru Arjan had before them the writings of these Bhagats, and that Guru 
Arjun was not the first to think of making a collection of their verses. 

What Guru Arjun did was to give them a scriptual position, and following 
up the work of his predecessors to enlarge the scope of this inclusion. He Was 
unable to secure their originals, and had therefore to depend on the Goindval 
manuscripts and what was available from the followers of those saints in the 
Panjab, where their language had been Panjabised to some extent. This will 

4. See, In the Sikh Sanctuary, by T.L. V asvani, and The Psalm of Peace, by Teja Singh. 
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explain why so many Panjabi words and forms are found in the Bhagats’ 
writings as incorporated in the Holy Granth. 

The Guru had to reject the compositions of many men, like Kahna, 
Chhajju, Shah Hussain and Pilo, who had requested him to find a place for 
them in his Granth: some were considered unsuitable because of their V edantic 
leanings, others because of their hatred for the world or for women. He wanted 
only healthy optimism and joy in worldly duties and responsibilities, and not 
mere tearful ecstaticism or other worldliness. 

The huge material thus assembled was reduced to writing by Bhai Gurdas 
at the dictation of Guru Arjun. It is arranged according to 3 1 musical measures, 
those modes being rejected which are calculated to work the mind to extremes 
of joy or sadness; e.g., Megh and Hindol; jog and Deepak. The Vars or odes 
are constructed on a truly indigenous basis, nine out of twenty-two being set 
to the martial strains of the well-know heroic ballads. Within each Rag or 
measure the passages are arranged according to subject or thought, and groups 
of hymns forming single paragraphs always begin with an in vocation to God. 
First come the writings of the Gurus in the order of their succession, each 
calling himself by the common appellation of Nanak; then follow those of the 
saints, beginning with Kabir and ending — if there is any piece from him — with 
Farid. Towards the end, after the shloks of Kabir and Farid, are given the 
Swayyas of eleven contemporary Bards 5 who admirably sum up the 
characteristics of the different Gurus. After a miscellany of Shloks left over 
from insertion in the Vars, the Book closes with an epilogue, called Mundavani, 
in which the author says : 

In this dish are placed three things; Truth, Harmony and Wisdom. 
These are seasoned with Name of God which is the ground of all, 
Whoever eats and enjoys it will be saved. 

And then he adds with a genuine pride in the work he has accomplished 
for the regeneration of mankind : 

It is a thing you cannot afford to ignore; 

You must clasp it to your hearts. 

The Book was to be translated into Indian and foreign languages, so that 
it might spread over the whole world as oil spreads over water. 6 It was 
completed 7 and installed in the central Temple at Amritsar in 1604, and Baba 


5. Besides these there are in the Granth a few lines of Mardana, a short piece from Sundar 
on the death of Guru Amar Das and a long Coronation Ode by Satta and Balvand. 

6. Suraj Prakash, iii. 41 . v 

7. It was brought to its present final form by Guru Gobind Singh, who added Guru Tegh 
Bahadur’s hymns under different Rags and his Shlokas at the end. As the Book now 
stands, it contains the following number of distinct pieces from different authors : Guru 
Nanak-976; Guru Angad-61; Guru Amar Das-907; Guru Ram Das-679; Guru Arjun- 
2216; Guru Tegh Bahadur-118; and the Bhagats, Bards, etc.-937. The total comes to 
5894. 
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Buddha was appointed its first Granthi or custodian. 

While the Book was still in preparation, the enemies of the Guru 
represented to Akbar that he was compiling a book in which the Muslim and 
Hindu prophets were reviled. The Emperor visited the Guru at Goindval 8 towards 
the end at 1598, and was very much pleased to hear some of the passages 
read out to him from it. He found nothing objectionable in them, and expressed 
his deep appreciation for the Book, which as ‘the first great Scripture of 
Synthesis’ 9 was bound to appeal to the founder of the first synthetical religion 
of the world. Akbar also remitted a portion of the year’s revenue to the 
Zamindars, whose hardships were brought to his notice by the Guru. 10 


8. Akbar is said to have seen the Holy Granth after its completion in 1604 at Batala (see 
Gyan Singh’s Twarikh Khalsa; Cf. Macauliffe, III. 81). But there is no support for this 
in Persian histories. According to Badauni and Sujan Rai, the meeting between the Gum 
and the Emperor took place at Goindval (see Khulasatut Twarikh, p. 425; and 
Akbarnama, p. 514). ' 

9. In the Sikh Sanctuary, by.T.L. Vasvani, p. 5. 

10. Khulasatut Twarikh, p. 425. 



SIR GOKUL CHAND NARANG* 

The Compilation of the Adi Granth 

The only book of their sect which the Sikhs had up to that time was a 
biography of Guru Nanak which the second Guru had compiled from material 
orally supplied by Bala. As soon as Arjun ascended the Gaddi, he felt the need 
of placing some sort of Bible in the hands of his followers and turned his 
attention, first of all, to supply this desideratum. Copies of the first three 
Gurus’ works were procured from Mohan, the son of the third Guru. The 
works of Guru Ram Das were supplied by Arjun himself. To these were 
added Arjun’s own works together with selections from the writings of some 
celebrated Bhaktas, and panegyrics of some poets and minstrels in praise of 
the Gurus themselves. The compilation occupied many years of Arjun’s life, 
and, when completed it at once occupied in the regard of the Sikhs a position 
such as that of the Vedas, the Bible or the Koran. 


transformation of Sikhism, 5th edition, New Delhi, 1960, pp. 40-41. 


; 



THE HOLY GRANTH* 

Prof. Teja Singh 


1. Preparation of the Book 

Sikhism, as founded by Guru Nanak, was essentially a religion of the 
Name. In it the most obvious religious exercise was the recitation or the singing 
of the Guru’s word. 1 Seeing the importance of the practice, many clever 
persons, like Prithi Chand, the elder brother of Guru Arjan, had begun to mix 
up their spurious writings with the true compositions of the Gurus and to 
make them current among the Sikhs. There was a danger of confusion in the 
creed and the ritual; and Guru Arjun, as the leader and organizer of the Sikhs, 
felt bound to ensure uniformity of belief and practice among them. He undertook 
therefore to collect and collate the genuine writings of his predecessors and, 
adding to them his own, to prepare an authentic volume out of them. 

The idea of making this collection was not new. It was inherent in the 
Cosmopolitan nature of Sikhism, and began with its Founder, who during his 
long tours must have come across many compositions similar to his own. 
That Guru Nanak had with him the writings of the medieval saints is proved 
by the following facts : 

Many expressions, sometimes whole lines, are the same in GuruNanak’s 
as in Kabir. The famous line of Guru Nanak’s Japji, ‘To Conquer the mind is 
to conquer the world,’ is found in Kabir’s Maru. ‘Impurity will enter into our 
kitchens’s is found in Guru Nanak’s Asa-di-var- as well as in Kabir’s Gauri. 
TLive pure in the midst of the impurities of the world’s is word for word the 
same in Guru Nanak’s Suhi as in Kabir’s Gauri. The mind is bom out of the 
five senses’, occurring in Gum Nanak’s Asa, is the same as Kabir’s saying, 
‘The mind is a creature of the five senses’ in his Gauri. ‘ Without the true 
Gum they shall not find the way,’ found in Guru Nanak’s Var Asa, is also 
found in Kabir’s Basant and Beni’s Prabhati. Many verses in Gum Nanak’s 
5th stave of the 12th stanza of the first Ode in Ramkali are the same as 


*The Holy Granth (Sri Rag to Majh), Punjabi University, Patiala, 2001, pp. vii-xxvi 
(introduction). 

1. Var Asa vi. I. “In this world the best practice is of the Word” ( Parbhati , I) “My yoga 
is practised when I sing Thy hymns” (Asa, V). Sujan Rai of Batala, writing about Sikhs 
in 1696, says in his Khulasaiut-Twarikh : “The only way of worship with them is that 
they read the hymn composed by their Gurus and sing them sweetly in accompaniment 
with musical instruments. In the Golden Temple. Amritsar, up to this day, nothing but 
continuous singing of hymns day and night by relays of singers is allowed.” 
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Kabir’s verses in Bhairo about a Qazi. ‘Whatever is in the cosmos is found 
also in each single body’ is common to both Guru Nanak (in Maru) and Pipa 
(in Dhanasri). Some couplets of Farid are embodied in the writings of Guru 
Nanak (e.g. 1 13 and 1 14). Sometimes the Guru criticises the views of Farid 
and inserts his own couplets after his (e.g. 119-120 and 123-124). See also 
Farid’s Suhi (ii) and Guru Nanak’s reply to it in the same measure, key 6(ii) 

A similar identity or correspondence in expression is found between 
the Second, Third and Fourth Gurus, on the one hand, and Farid and 
Kabir on the other. This could only be explained by the supposition that the 
predecessors of Guru Arjun was not the first to think of making a collection 
of their verses. 

Guru Nanak carried about with him his own compositions as well as 
those of the Bhagats collected by him, and when departing handed them over 
to his successor. Guru Angad gave his own compositions, along with the 
collection already made, to Guru Amardas. That Guru Angad had his 
predecessor’s sayings with him is proved by the fact that many of his own 
compositions have a direct bearing of Guru Nanak and echo the very 
expressions of the latter. See his staves attached to the 22nd stanza of Guru 
Nanak’s Var Asa. Also compare the two staves of the 17th stanza of Var 
Majh. 

Guru Amar Das, too, had with him the compositions of Guru Nanak, as 
is evident from the following facts: (a) Guru Amar Das used almost the same 
musical measures (17 out of 19) as were used by Guru Nanak; (b) he composed 
an acrostic of the same kind, called Patti, and in the same measure called Asa 
as did Guru Nanak; (c) his elegiac verses, called Alahnian, correspond to the 
elegiac verse of the same name and in the same measure ( Vadhans ) in Guru 
Nanak; (d) his solhe verse in Maru are of the same type as the Solhe of Guru 
Nanak in the same measure; (e) he composed his shloka about Lahore (. Lahore 
sahar amritsar sifti da ghar : The city of Lahore is a Pool of nectar, a home of 
grace) only in reply to Guru Nanak’s pronouncement about the same city? 
Lahore shahrzahr kahr sava pahr : The City of Lahore for some hours is full 
of poison, a veritable hell). There are other verses of Guru Amar Das showing 
traces of a wide reading in Guru Nanak’s literature. 

His own compositions, along with his predecessors’ collections, were 
put together by his grandson, Sahansar Ram, son of Baba Mohan. He also 
made a selection, on his own account, of lyrics from the Bhagats whom he 
used to admire in his Vashnavite days and adding his own comments here and 
there left them for posterity. These collections, called Goindval Manuscripts, 1 


2 . These Manuscripts in two volumes remained for long at Goindval with the descendants 
of Baba Mohan up to 1 924 when the first volume was taken away by Baba Mela Singh 
Bhalla to Ahiyapur, district Hoshiarpur, and the second was removed by Baba Bhagat 
Singh of the Frontier Province, who is now living at Patiala. 
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having come into public view only recently, require a little close study, which 
will throw interesting light on the work of Guru Arjun as editor of the Holy 
Granth. 

It took Sahansar Ram two years (1570-1572) to complete the 
manuscripts. They are in two volumes, one containing 30 leaves, and the 
other 224. Each page contains 13 lines, and each line exactly 13 well-rounded 
letters. The script used is Gurmukhi, which bears close resemblance to Takri 
and Sharda. The short- vowel marks are rarely used. (On page 2 1 6 of the 
Second Volume appears a note in the margin : “Guru Angad fashioned the 
Gurmukhi letters, and presented in them the hymns.” The writing is in a different 
hand, not that of Sahansar Ram. 

The first volume contains 10 musical measures : Suhi, Prabhati, Dhanasri, 
Basant, Tilang, Gujari, Bhairo, Asa (only first two staves of Var Asa, one of 
Guru Nanak and the other of Guru Angad), Maru and Kedara. The second 
volume contains only four musical measures \Ramkali, Sorath, Malar and 
Sarang. This makes a total of 14 Ragas, as against 30 of Guru Arjun’s volume. 

The authors included are : Guru Nanak, Guru Angad, Guru Amar Das, 
Kabir, Namdev, Trilochan, Sain, Ravidas and Jaidev. 

An author’s name is given only once at the start. It changes only when 
the author changes. 

The second volume bears marks of revision, which seems to have been 
made by Guru Amar Das. 

Guru Aijun went personally to Goindval, and with great difficulty was 
able to persuade Baba Mohan to lend these manuscripts to him. He brought 
them in a palaquin to Amritsar and showed great respect to them. 

• While returning from Goindval, the Guru stopped at Khadur and requested 
Baba Datu, the eldest son of Guru Angad, to show him any with him. Datuji 
pointed at some loose papers lying inside his room, saying, “See if there is 
anything there to interest you.” Guru Arjun took some material for his use. 
What material could it be ? It must have been the compositions of Guru Angad, 
who does not figure much in the Goindval collection. There must have been 
something of Guru Nanak too, whose Sri Rag and other measures are missing 
from the above-mentioned collection. 

r 

As this does not account for the whole content of the Holy Book, Guru 
Arjun must have resorted to some other sources as well, such as the big 
volume kept at a Dharmsala of Bhai Buta Singh, a well-known druggist of 
Rawalpindi, and now brought to Delhi. In addition to many other things, it also 
contains two passages, in continuation of the Var of Satta and Balvand, in 
praise of Guru Hargobind; but these additions, from their language and 
construction, appear to be spurious. The volume may have formed a small 
nucleus when used by Guru Arjun; but, as now it stands, it contains several 
hymns of Guru Tegh Bahadur too, besides those of Guru Arjun and some 
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pieces even of Gum Gobind Singh, written in his peculiar style of writing, 
showing clearly that it has been added to later on. The manuscript is written in 
several hands, representing the various styles of Gurmukhi caligraphy current 
at different stages of its development. One part, written in Sanskrit, mentions 
the date 1693 BK. (i.e. 1636 A.D.). There are eight pages of Panjabi prose, 
reporting certain instructions of Gum Amar Das to his followers, who are told 
that the whole world consists of Sikhs and potential Sikhs, some already 
entered in the Gum’s fold, others on the way to it. 

Guru Arjun had to reject some compositions offered by eminent writers 
like Chhajju, Kahna, Shah Hussain and Peelo. Some of them were considered 
unsuitable because of their leaning towards pantheism, others because of their 
hatred for the world or for womankind. The Gum wanted only healthy optimism 
and joy in worldly duties and responsibilities, and not mere tearful ecstaticism 
or other worldlines. 

Gum Arjun, with all this material, set down at Ramsar, a beautiful solitary 
spot to the south-east of Amritsar, and began his work of composition and 
compilation. His amanuensis, Bhai Gurdas, a great scholar of Sanskrit, Persian, 
Hindi and Panjabi, was with him. He wrote down that the Gum dictated. The 
manuscript copy kept at Kartarpur bears traces of instructions given by Gum 
Arjun and carried out of Bhai Gurdas. This is evident from such expressions 
appearing here and there as ‘may be corrected’ and ‘corrected.’ 

The huge material selected for incorporation was arranged in three parts 
: (1) Daily Prayers, consisting of Gum Nanak’s Japji (taken from the carefully 
preserved copy of Gum Ram Das), along with devotional pieces culled from 
the rest of the Book to serve as morning and evening prayers; (2) the Main 
Body containing 30 Rags or musical measures (to which was added by Gum 
Gobind Singh a short Rag called Jaijavanti by Gum Tegh Bahadur, as the 
3 1st measure); and (3) concluding portion, called Bhog di Bani, including the 
Funhas of Gum Aijun, Shlokas of Kabir and Farid, Swayyas of Gum Arjun 
and of 1 1 Bards, Panegyrics of the first five Gums, Extra Staves left over 
from the Vars, Miscellaneous Staves of Gum Nanak, Gum Amar Das, Gum 
Ram Das, Gum Arjun and Gum Tegh Bahadur, and a Coping Piece, called 
Mundavani, which contains two passages from Gum Arjun himself, who 
says : 

“In this Book I have dished up three things: Tmth, Harmony and 
Discernment. 

These are seasoned with the Name of God, which is the ground of 
all. 

Who ever partakes of it and digests it will be saved” 

And then he adds with a genuine pride in his work : 

“It is a thing you cannot afford to ignore : 

You must clasp it to your heart.” 
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At the end comes Ragmala, a string of musical measures. 

According to the instructions of its Author, the Book was to be translated 
into Indian and foreign languages, so that it might spread over the whole 
world’ as oil spreads over the waters of the sea. 3 

The date of completion of the Book is commonly supposed to the 1604, 
when it was installed in the Golden Temple, and Baba Buddha was appointed 
its Granthi or custodian. 

The Book was brought to its present final fonn by Guru Gobind Singh, 
who added Guru Tegh Bahadur’s hymns under different Rags and his Shlokas 
at the end. As the Book now stands it contains the following number of distinct 
pieces from different authors : Guru Nanak-976; Guru Angad-61 ; Guru Amar 
Das-907; Guru Ram Das-679; Guru Aijun- 2216; Guru Tegh Bahadur-1 18; 
and the Bhagats, Bards, etc.-937. The total comes to 5894. 

2. Compilation and Editing of the Book 

The contents are arranged according to musical measures, those measures 
being rejected which are calculated to work the mind to extremes of joy or 
depression, e.g. Hindol and Megh, because they led people to wild transports 
of joy and Deepak and Jog because they made people too sad. Both these 
extremes were against the spirit of Sikhism which works for Sahj or steadiness 
of life. These measures were therefore omitted, except when they could be 
employed to modify other Rags; as for instance, Hindol was combined with 
Basant to vivify serene contentment, and Deepak was used to heighten the 
seriousness of Gauri and to make it more vigorous. In Tilang, Asa and other 
Rags of the Frontier, a visible combination was effected not only in the execution 
of music, Arabic and Persian words being used as frequently as words in 
Hindi Ramkali, which was favoured by Yogis, was freely used when addressing 
monks of that order. Asa, Suhi and Tilang were often used in the hymns 
meant for Muslims, because they were more current among Sufi fakirs. 

Each measure is integrally connected with its contents; e.g. Suhi, a nuptial 
measure, contains only those pieces which breathe joy and contentment of a 
reunion : so is Bilaval Maru is a martial measure. Therefore it contains teaching 
of a vigorous kind about true heroism, which lies in self-control. Its long 
sweeping passages refer to the long sweeps of time, occurring before and 
after our little existences. 

Within each Rag or measure the passages are arranged according to 
subject or thought, and groups of hymns forming single self-contained pieces, 
like Japji, Anand, Sadd, Onkar, Siddh Goshth Odes and Calendars, which 
were composed entirely on single themes, are marked with the figure ‘I’ at the 
end. There is a similar significance attached to the numerals given throughout 
the Book. Take, for instance, the Swayyas of the Bards given towards the end. 
When the figure given along with the total changes, it shows that the author 


3 . See Suraj Prakash, iii. 4 1 . 
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too has changed. This is the key to the question of ascertaining the authorship 
of those compositions, which otherwise in many cases cannot be located at 
all. 

These compositions, by the way, are not ‘abject flatteries’ or ‘without 
any intrinsic value’, as asserted by some misguided critics, but are character- 
sketched of the Gurus, who are, according to the fundamental belief of Sikhism, 
to serve as exemplars to their followers. The Third Guru, for instance, is 
described as one ‘whose banner of Patience flutters eternally over the bridge 
of heaven.’ Do not Satta and Balvand also describe him as one ‘as firm as the 
mountain of Meru,’ which actually he was, 4 The Fourth Guru is praised as 
one ‘who refilled the empty reservoirs.’ Was it not literally as well as 
metaphorically true ? This Guru had provided congregations of holy men as 
so many pools of immortality, raising day and night hymns of glory to God. 

First come the writings of the Gurus in the order of their succession, 
each calling himself by the common appellation of Nanak then follow those of 
the Saints, beginning with Kabir and ending with Farid, if there be any piece 
from him. 

The Pieces show a link of thought through them. Take for instance the 
passage No. 102, under the Asa measure of Guru Arjun, about the birth of 
Guru Hargobind. If read as an isolated passage, it will appear as describing an 
historical event happening in the family of the Guru, but if we connect it with 
the preceding passage, it will appear as a hymn of thanksgiving about the 
Guru, who is being praised all along as a bountiful giver granting gifts to his 
disciples, one of whom is Guru Arjun himself who has received the much- 
needed gift of a son. In the former case, it would have been a mere historical 
place of information or a private exultation over a family affair, which should 
have no place in a book of scriptural value. But if we take it in its proper 
context, it would have a spiritual significance and a universal application. 

Under Ramkali, the Anand and the Sadd are linked up together by the 
subject which is common to both, i.e., the supremacy of the Guru’s word. 
For want of this realization, people often misinterpret the meaning of the Sadd 
in which they see an approval of certain old rites and ceremonies, which will 
appear to be superseded by the Guru’s word, if we take that word to be the 
subject matter of the Sadd. In the Anand he had insisted that his followers 
should use only the Guru’s word as the authentic guide for their lives, and in 
the Sadd too he is reported to have laid down the same instruction for his 
Sikhs from his deathbed, that they should perform no obsequies for him other 
than the singing of the Guru’s hymns in praise of God. The offering of barley- 
rolls, lamps, etc., has therefore no place in Sikh ceremonies. 

Similarly each place, within itself, is polytechnically well-constructed its 
component parts being inter-connected and evolving the growth of the inner 


4. See pp. 21-22 of the author’s Short History of the Sikhs. 
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idea. This could be shown by reference to any compact composition like the 
Japji, Asa-di-Var, Siddh Goshth or Onkar of Guru Nanak, the Anand of Guru 
Amar Das, or the Sukhmani of Guru Arjun. 

In the Japji, Guru Nanak begins his theme with the question as to how 
Man is to justify his life. God is shown to be an ideal being, embodying eternal 
Truth, and Man’s justification lies in trying to be like Him a being of truth. He 
is to plan his life under the guidance of the Guru, and listening to his teaching 
and following it in practice he will become in Representative Man, who rises 
above petty calculations and gives himself up to the will of God and a fervent 
contemplation of His greatness. This greatness of God is brought home to 
Man, first telescopically by reference to the minuteness and variety of the 
objects created, then intellectually by reference to the deep purposes underlying 
the interconnected world, then morally by reference to the qualities and laws 
of character imagination by reference to the wonderful panorama of God’s 
own immanence in His creation, which works for unity in men and does not 
allow them to divide themselves into groups and sects. Man, thus, primed up 
is made to pass through five stages of character development, until he enters 
the Region of Truth where God Himself dwells and where man is perfectly 
attuned to God’s supreme Will. 

If we study the Japji from its polytechnical side, it would show like a 
well-designed and well-built pile, with a symmetry and interrelated corridors, 
hard to find in buildings of brick and mortar. Like so many other pieces of 
large dimensions, it comprises 40 component parts, 38 in the middle and one 
before and one after. It is further integrated in groups of four. The stanzas 
containing the stages of development are also four, although the stages depicted 
are five Not to break the prevailing symmetry, therefore, two stages-of Action 
and Truth-are compressed into one stanza. 

In Guru Nanak’s VarAsa too the same kind of linked thought and evolved 
construction can be traced. A man of ordinary calibre comes to the Guru, 
who turns him out as a veritable god. He is progressively shown the way to 
get rid of his weaknesses, mainly bom out of the various kinds of egoism, and 
to imbibe corresponding truths which build up his nature on new lines and 
make him ultimately an angel out of a mere man. 

In Sukhmani, as I have shown in its translation called the Psalm of Peace, 
a perfect man’s make-up can be traced in its various Cantos. 

Beside this over-all consistency in the contents, there is a linked growth 
each component part of a piece. Read this passage in the Psalm of Peace : 
“Of all religions the best is 
The practice of the Name with purity of conduct. 

Of all rites the best is 

To purge one’s heart of filth and evil tendencies by associating with 
those who have disciplined themselves. 
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Of all devotional practices the best is 

The constant application of the heart of the Name. 

Of all sacred texts the most sacred is 

That by which one hears the praise of God and utters it to others. 

Of all holy places the holiest is 

Where one feels the stir of the Name in one’s heart.” 

Does it not contain references to all the paraphernalia of religion — rites, 
devotional exercises, a holy book and a temple ? And look at the order in 
which they are mentioned. 

Often an idea is conveyed through an image, may be of a fisherman, a 
gardener, a merchant, a player, a wife, a deer or a dog. Unless we find out the 
image chosen, we cannot get at the idea implied in all it details. Take the 
following from Guru Nanak’s Sri Rag, xi : 

“In the commerce of life we have a trade through the agency of the 
Guru, with Truth as our objective and Truth as capital. 
When— Thanks to the perfect Guide — a purchase is made of Truth. 
The Master-Merchant will recognise the consignment as tallying with 
the sample of Truth kept by Him.” 

It would be difficult to understand the meaning unless one knows the 
procedure of foreign trade prevalent in those day. The master-merchant sitting 
far away would send his trader to a land, like India, to make purchases, say of 
cloth from Dacca. The trader would approach a gumashta or local agent, 
through whom he would be able to contact some weavers for buying the 
commodity required. The cloth thus bought would be sent home to the master- 
merchant, who would compare the purchased cloth with the sample kept by 
him and make payment only if they tally in texture and design. 

Look at the following description of a man engaged in falsehood : It is 
from Sri Rag, xix : 

“The practice of falsehood turns a man into a dog, he lives on garbage, 
such as that of a good man’s slander. 

And like a stray cur he prowls about in Unbelief, suffering much 
harassment, until he meets Death which dashes out his brains.” 
There are four things mentioned about a stray dog : it lives on garbage; it 
prowls about; it is kicked or beaten by everybody; and it often meets a violent 
end, as may be seen ariy day in the streets of India. 

3. Inclusion of Bhagtas’ Writings 

It is a problem why the Guru included the compositions of certain medieval 
Saints, whose views on some matters do not always tally with those of the 
Gurus. The Gurus themselves were strict monotheists and had no truck with 
avatar-worship. The Holy Granth begins with an invocation to God who is 
unborn and undying. Guru Arjun. says, in Bhairo : “Accursed be the tongue 
that says that God is bom.” The saints of the Bhagti movement, on the other 
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hand, rarely rose above the belief in Rama and Krishan as the incarnations of 
God. They were not averse to idol-worship, Farid, as a Muslim, curses himself 
for not going to a mosque five times a day for offering Namaz. He also refers 
to souls waiting in the grave for the day of resurrection, which clearly cuts 
across the Guru’s belief in the transmigration of souls (see Farid’s couplets 
70 and 97). We must know that these antithetical sayings are given an honoured 
place in a Book which not only holds scriptural position among the Sikhs but 
wields authority equal to that of the Guru whose word is law. 

My view is that these apparent contradictions are not only consistent 
with the tolerant spirit of Sikhism but lend an additional charm to the Holy 
Granth which includes them. 

The Sikh Gurus ushered in a new era in the religious history of mankind, 
when they declared that true religious consisted of two things only : love of 
God’s Name and purity of conduct. In the lines quoted above from the Psalm 
of peace, the Guru dispenses with all formalities in favour of these two things, 
which are nowhere contradicted by these Saints. They may be differing from 
the Gurus in their method of worship, but did not differ in their aim, which 
was to love God and to do good. Their writings were included not for their 
doctrinal value but for their ability to create a ‘stir of the Name’ in one’s heart. 

There was another teaching introduced by the Gurus which sanctioned 
association with those who differed from them in doctrine. It said : 

“The world is burning; save it, O god, out of Thy mercy. 

Save it through whichever dispensation it can be saved” — Bilaval. 

This was a new orientation of religion which revolutionized the old 
conception that one’s own doxy was orthodoxy, and everybody else’s was 
heterodoxy. The Gurus made religion untheological. They taught that the world 
was burning in the fire of passion, and it was the duty of Religion to save it in 
whichever way it could be saved. Whether an allopath or a homeopath, it is 
the duty of a doctor to save the patient and not to make bones about the 
mixing of methods. When a house is on fire, all right-minded persons should 
take up their buckets and pour water over the fire to extinguish it. They are 
not true neighbours, if they insist that the fire should be extinguishing fire. As 
long as the aim of the Saints was to foster love for God, in whichever form 
they conceived Him, and as long as their writings had the effect of suppressing 
evil tendencies in men, the Gurus welcomed them and gave an honoured place 
to them as co-workers. It was not a weakness but a glory in Sikhism that 
such differences in means were tolerated, when the aim was assuredly the 
same. Religion, according to the Gurus, is not a set of doctrines, but a clean 
way of life dedicated to God. A man of religion has to build a bridge which 
should span the flood of passions running in his nature. It does not matter 
which branch of mathematics he uses in measuring distances. Is it to be 
trigonometry, conic section or plane geometry ? Some may be quicker methods, 
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others lengthy and involved; but if they serve the builder’s purpose all right, 
they are good enough for him. Similarly, idolatry and avatar-worship may be 
crude methods of approaching God, but they are methods after all, and those 
who follow them may be groping in the dark, but they are groping their way 
towards the house of God, who may take pity on them and hug them to His 
breast when they come to Him after long and tortuous wanderings. 

If the Gurus’ religion was for the integration of India and the unification 
of its people, who needed a Book which should synthesise their beliefs and 
cultures. The Holy Granth is the only intercommunal Book in India, if not in 
the whole world. 

Another curse which stood (and still stands) in the way of India’s unity 
was provincialism. This Book was designedly made interprovincial, by including 
in it writings of saints drawn from all the comers of this vast continent — 
Jaidev a Brahmin from the east, Farid a Muslim from the west, Kabir a Muslim- 
born weaver from the north, Namdev a calico-printer from Maharashtar, 
Ravidas a shoemaker from the banks of the Ganges, and Ramanand a disciple 
of Ramanuj from the south 

Most of them were from the so-called untouchable class, so that to give 
their writings a scriptural position was a practical means of abolishing 
untouchability and caste prejudices, which was a very desirable reform from 
the Sikh point of view. 

There were many more important Saints in India, such as Chaitanya and 
Mirabai whose writings were not included. Only those were honoured who 
were active craftsmen, working with their own hands, and were not likely to 
lead men towards ecstatic mysticism or idle aloofness. 

Who could omit such gems coming from the pen of a shoemaker, who 
given in a nutshell all the essentials of a nation’s freedom : 

There is a city of No-Sorrow 
Where is no room for pain of fear. 

There is no worry about taxes or trade: 

No fear of a default in the one or of a decline in the other. 

I have found now a homeland for myself. 

Where peace reigns for ever; 

Where the sovereignty is firm and inviolate; 

And where there is no second or third class, all being in the first class. 
The people enjoy a good name, 

And are prosperous and contented. 

They can go about wherever they like. 

Being intimates of the highest authority, they are not checked 
anywhere. 

So says Ravidas, a liberated cobbler, 

To whom all fellow citizens are friends. 
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And how delightful and free from orthodox formality is the following 
from a mere clodhopper : 

Here is a prayer for Thee, O God ! 

I hear that Thou arrangest the affairs of those who love Thee. 

I ask for a dole of flour, pulse and ghee, 
which may keep me in good content. 

I want shoes fine and clothes, 

And com grown on a field ploughed seven times over. 

I want a milch cow and a buffalo, 

And a fleet-footed mare, 

And a good wife to look after my house. 

That is all Thy servant Dhanna begs of Thee. 

There is also a similar piece in Kabir, wherein he throws up his beads to 
God, saying that he can offer no prayers as long as he is kept on short ration. 
He lays down a regular bill of fare, which he declares to be ‘none too covetous’ 
(Sorath). 

When taking down the Bhagtas’ compositions from Sahansar Ram’s 
manuscript Guru Arjun used his editorial scissors frequently. He omits many 
hymns given in the manuscript. Kabir’ s hymn beginning with the words ‘ 
Antar mail is taken from Ramkali and inserted under Asa, 37. A passage in 
Kabir beginning with the words ‘ Dhanda kart charan kar thake ’ was given 
under Ramkali in the manuscript, but the Guru gave it under Suhi, after making 
many changes in its wording. The last hymn, in Sarang appears in the 
manuscript under the heading ‘Sarang Kabir -Nama ’ and begins with the words 
‘Jaise min pani men rahai ’. It appears in the Granth as belonging to Namdev 
alone. 

The Gum also made verbal changes here and there. In Namdev’s Ramkali 
there was a hymn beginning with ‘Banarsi tap Karai’ and containing many 
difficult words. The Gum changed them with easier ones. ‘Ham garbh dan ’ 
was changed to ‘Sona garbh dan Ram-Nam ras Amrit Pijai ’ was changed 
to ‘Har ka Nam nit niteh lijai’; and ‘Gangjau Kulkhet jaiye’ was changed to 
‘Ganga jau Godavari jaiye’ 

He also made the spelling uniform, especially keeping in mind the use of 
the terminal short-vowel, which follow a fool-proof system throughout the 
Book. It is a marvellous consistency, which was not observed anywhere else, 
not even in European languages of the time. 

4. The Essential Teachings of the Holy Granth 

What has been said about the liberality of the Gums in giving a place to 
the Saints’ writings in the Holy Granth does not mean that they had no definite 
views of their own or that they cared less for them. The Holy Granth, with all 
the variety of its contents, is a corporate entity, and has to be interpreted 
consistently in the light of the over-all teaching of the Gums. The following 
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are the highlights of that teaching : 

Only One Way For All 

The way of Yogis is the way of philosophy, and that of Brahmins to 
read the Vedas; 

The way of Kshatryas is the way of bravery, and that of Sudras is to 
serve other; 

But to one who understands the matter, there is only one way for all. 

— VarAsa. 

What Is That Way 

Religion does not consist in mere talk : 

He who looks on all men as equals is religious 

Religion does not consist in wandering to tombs or places of cremation, 
or sitting in yogic postures. 

Religion does not consist in wandering from country to country, or in 
bathing at sacred places; 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world; thus shalt thou find the 
way of religion. —Suhi. 

The Idea of Purity 

The heart gets impure with greed, and the tongue with lying; 

The eye gets impure by staring at another’s wealth, his wife or her 
beauty; 

The ears get impure by devouring the slander of others; 

Nanak, these impurities supposed to be contracted from touch is 
superstitious. 

Birth and death are ordained; we come and go by His will. 

All eating and drinking, which God gave, as sustenance, is pure. 

Nanak, they who have realised this through the Guru do not believe in 
that impurity. — VarAsa. 

They are not to be called pure who only wash their bodies; 

Rather are they pure, Nanak, who enshrine the Lord in their hearts. 

— VarAsa. 

He who worships stones, visits places of pilgrimage, dwells in forests. 

Renounces the world, only wanders and wavers. 

How can his filthy mind become pure ? 

He who meets the True One shall obtain honour. —Dhanasri. 

God And His Relation With The Creation 

The one Supreme Being, of the true Name, the Creator, devoid of 
fear and enmity, important, unborn, self-existent and the 
Enlightener : by His grace —Japji. 

God created the avatars by His will — MaruSolhe. 

God made certain kings of their times, but people sing of them as 
Avatars. —Asa. 
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He Himself is the creative agencies, like the Maya, the Word and 
Brahma; 

He Himself is Truth, Beauty and the eternal yearning after Goodness. 

— Japji. 

God is self-existent, so is His Name. 

Beside Himself He made Nature, wherein He has His seat and looks 
on with fondness. — VarAsa. 

He who fashioned the body of the Real is also the creator of the five 
elements and their matter, the Mind. —Suhi. 

In the beginning came Air from God; then from Air, Water; From 
Water was created the Universe with individualised life inspired 
by Spirit. —Sri Rag. 

Real are Thy universes, regions, 

Countries and created objects. —VarAsa. 

This world is an abode of God; He lives in it. —VarAsa. 

Whatever is seen or heard is in order of Nature; so is the consciousness 
of fear and comfort. 

The nether regions, the heavens, and all the forms in creation came in 
the course of Nature; 

So did the Vedas, the Puranas, the Western books, and all the ways 
of love. 

Nature prevails in the animal kingdom, its species, genera and colours. 

Nature works in the virtues and evils of men, in their feelings of 
honour and dishonour. 

Nature work in the air, the water the fire and the dust of the earth. 

Thy Nature works everywhere; Thou art the master of Nature; 

Thou the Creator; Thy Name is the holiest of the holy. 

Nanak, God looks to everything with His will, and works most 
intelligently. —VarAsa. 

In all order of beings is Thy light, and all orders are in Thy light; 

Thou fillest all things by an art that is artless. —VarAsa. 

The body is the palace, the temple, the house of God; into it He puts 
His eternal light. -v- Malar . 

The body is the earth; the wind speaks therein. 

Consider, O wise man, what it is that dies- 

It is the contentious and proud Understanding; 

The conscious soul dies not. —Gauri. 

We earn our body from our parents. 

And get it inscribed with the gifts of Spirit and uprising tendency; 

But by coming in contact with worldliness we lose the higher 
consciousness. — Maru. 
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Highest Object of Life Is To Love God 

He alone lives who enshrines the Lord in his heart. —VarMajh. 

If a man loves to see God, what cares he for Salvation or Paradise! 

— Asa. 

O my soul ! how can you be saved without love? —Sri Rag. 

They who are attached to the three qualities of Peace, Desire 

and Passion, have to be bom and die again and again. 

All the four Vedas talk of the phenomenal nature and describe the 
three conditions. 

But the fourth unconditioned state is known from the true Guru alone. 

By loving God and serving the Gum man is saved, and does not have 
again and again to be bom and die. 

Everybody talks of the four objectives, and the Smritis and Shastras, 
together with the Pandits who read them, do the same. 

But without the' Gum the meaning of the tme objective is not found. 

The object of salvation is obtained from loving the Lord. —Gauri. 

How to Love God ? 

What shall we offer to Him that we may behold His council-chamber? 

What shall we utter with out lips, which may move Him to give us His 
love. 

In the ambrosial hours of the mom meditate on the grace of the tme 
name. 

For, your good actions may procure for you a better birth, but salvation 


is from Grace alone. —Japji. 

We should worship the Name, believe in the Name, which is ever and 
ever the same and tme. —Sri Rag. 

By praising God we get established a bond with God. —Sri Rag. 

Love Means Service 

They who love the Lord love everybody. —Vadhans. 

There can be no love of God without active service! —Japji. 

When one does active service within the world. 

Then alone can one win a place in heaven. —Sri Rag. 

Characteristics of God’s Servant 


True service can be rendered by those alone who, free of all personal 
ambition and in perfect contentment, pay homage to Tmth alone. 
They refrain from treading in the path of evil and doing good practice 
honesty. 

They break the bonds of worldliness and eat and drink moderately. 

— Var Asa. 

Nanak, life is most fruitful, when we meet with those. 

Who are humble and gentle even when they are strong, —Sri Rag. 
Sweetness and humility are the essence of all virtue. —Var Asa. 
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Faith and Resignation are given to the holy; sobriety is the virtue of 
angels. — Sri Rag. 

To conquer the mind is to conquer the world. —Japji. 

Without the fear of God none shall be saved. 

His fear keeps the love for Him in a good trim. —Gauri. 

All are liable to err; only the divine Guru is infallible.., —Sri Rag. 

Ego Responsible for Error — As Also for Virtue 

Governed by his free will man laughs or weeps; 

Of his free will he begrimes or washes himself; 

Of his free will he degrades himself from human order; 

Of his free will he befools himself or becomes wise. — VarAsa. 
Self-assertion gives man his individuality and leads him to action; 

It also ties him down to the world and sends him on a round of births 
and deaths. 

Wherefrom comes this assertion of self ? How does it leave ? 

It comes to man from the will of God, and determines his conduct 
according to his antecedents. 

It is a great disease, but its remedy also lies within itself. 

When God sends grace to man, he begins to obey the call of the 
Guru. 

Nanak says : Here ye all; this is the way to cure the disease. 

— Asa Di Var. 

Give Up Egoism 

There are lowest men among the low; 

I shall go with them : what have I got to do with the great ? 

God’s eye of mercy falls on those who take care of the lowly. 

— Sri Rag. 

Nonsense is caste, and nonsense the titled fame. —Var Sri Rag. 

What is in a caste ? Only Worth should be tested. ^-VarMafh. 
Nanak, nobody is without some worth. —Ramkali. 

How can you call women inferior, when it is she who gives birth to 
great men ? —VarAsa. 

Give Up All Error of Custom ■ 

Put away the custom which makes you forget the Loved Lord. 

— Vadhans. 

My friend, the enjoyment of that food is evil which gives pain to the 
body and evil thoughts to the mind —Sri Rag. 

Follow Truth 

Truth is the remedy of all; only truth can wash, away our sins. 

—Var Asa. 

Falsehood exhausts itself; only truth prevails in the end. —Ramkali. 
Truth never gets old. —Ramkali. 
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Truth is higher than everything, but higher still is true-living. 

' — Sri Rag. 

That is being true, when the True One is in the heart. 

When the filth of falsehood departs, and life is made clean. 

That is being true, when man flexes his love on Truth. 

And finds pleasure in hearing of the Name; thus is it that he finds 
himself liberated. 

That is being true, when man knows the art of living. 

And preparing the field of his life puts the seed of God in it. 

That is being true, when one receives true instruction, 

Understands mercy towards living things, and performs some acts of 
charity. . 

That is being true, when man resides at the sacred font of spirit. 
Where ever consulting the true Guru, he abides in peace. —Var Asa. 
And Honest Labour 

Touch not at all the feet of those 

Who call themselves gurus and pirs, and go about begging. 

They who eat the fruit of their own labour and share if with others. 
Are the people, Nanak, who have found the right way. 

- — VarSarang. 


Be Temperate 

One man brings a potful, and another fills his cup from it. 

As he drinks it, his sense leave him, and his brain is fuddled. 

He is unable to distinguish his own from what belongs to others, and 
is spumed by God. 

The drink makes him forget his Lord, before whom he stands convicted. 
As far as it lies in us, therefore, we should not drink wine at all. 

— Var Bihagra. 

Love What is Best 

Man becomes what he loves best. — Sukhmani . 

Never Fear Circumstances 

White things remain white, inspite of the darkness of the night. 

— Suhi 

Death the Privilege of the Brave 

Death is the privilege of brave men, provided they die in an approved 
cause. — Vadharts. 

5. Respect Paid to the Holy Granth 

Great respect is shown to the Book when opening, reading or closing it. 
It is kept in clean clothes, is opened under a canopy and a flyflicker ( chaur ) is 
always kept at hand to wave over it. When it is brought in, all those present 
stand up with bowed heads. 

These signs of royalty and the marked attention paid by Sikhs to the Holy 
Book — especially when it is exaggerated by ignorant people — give an impression 
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to others that Sikhs worship their Book. This is wrong Sikhs are enjoined to 
worship nothing but the Name (see Guru Nanak’s Sri Rag, viii. 3) They can 
offer respect to-any person or thing worthy of praise, but worship is due to 
God alone. Perhaps the bowing of Sikhs before the Book is misunderstood by 
Westerners whose way of salutation is different. They kiss their book as 
Sikhs bow before theirs, both conforming to the local custom of paying respect. 
Both ways of salutation are highly personal, but they cannot be called idolatry, 
as long as the Book is not given the place of God. In Sikhism the highest 
respect is paid to the Word, as in a modem state the greatest homage is paid to 
the Law, which stands even above the king. This sovereignty of the Shabd or 
the Word was acknowledged even by the Gurus who bowed before it in 
reverence. 



ADI GRANTH OR THE GRANTH SAHIB* 

Khushwant Singh 

The Adi Granth or Granth Sahib, as it is popularly known, was compiled 
by the fifth guru, Arjun, at Amritsar. His immediate problem was to get hold 
of the genuine compositions of his predecessors and to weed out the spurious 
writing which had been introduced by some of the unsuccessful aspirants of 
guruship and their followers. Arjun expanded this task to preparing a sacred 
book for the community. He sent out scouts to locate and collect all the available 
texts and went personally to Mohan, the son of the third guru, Amar Das, and 
persuaded him to hand over the writings of the first three gurus which were in 
his possession. (This process of collecting the writings of the preceding guru 
had been started by the second guru and was followed by the third and fourth.) 
Arjun also invited followers of other religious denominations and contemporary 
writers of religious verse to send in contributions for consideration. When all 
this material had been collected, the Guru selected a spot south of the city 
called Ramsar and began to dictate the text to Bhai Gurdas. They finished their 
great task in August 1604. The Granth was then formally installed in the 
Harimandir with Bhai Buddha(1518-1631) asthe head Granthi. 

Since communities of disciples were scattered all over Northern India. It 
became necessary to have copies of the Granth made available to them. In the 
very first transcription, minor changes were made by the copyists. Editions 
based on the transcription are consequently not the same as the original dictated 
by Arjun. Exactly a hundred years later, the last guru, Gobind Singh, took 
upon himself to compile a final and revised version of the Adi Granth with the 
compositions of his father, the ninth guru, Tegh Bahadur, inserted at the 
appropriate places. This compilation was lost in the Vada Ghallughara of 
1762. Fortunately, many copies of Guru Gobind’s compilation had been made 
before the disaster. These are somewhat different from the two earlier editions. 
There are therefore three main versions ( bin ) of the Adi Granth. 

1 . Kartarpur Vali Bir, dictated by Guru Arjun to Bhai Gurdas. The 
compilation was made at Amritsar and later removed to Kartarpur, 
where it has remained ever since. The opening lines of this volume 
are in the hand of Arjun himself. It also bears the signature of his 

* History of the Sikhs. 

1. Rev. C. H. Loehlin, who examined this volume, doubts the authenticity of the writing 
by the fifth guru and the signature (The Sikhs and Their Book). Later publication by 
this author do not say anything on the subject. 
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son, the sixth guru, Hargobind,' at the end. It has several blank 
pages in it. According to tradition, these were left by ArjUn for 
the compositions of his successors. The location of the blank 
pages does not lend support to the traditional view. 

2. Bhai Banno VaR Bir. Soon after completing the writing, Guru 

Arjun asked one of his followers, Bhai Banno, to take the 
manuscript to Lahore to have it bound. In the course of the j oumey 
to and from Lahore, and while it was being bound, Bhai Banno 
had a copy made for his own use. In this edition he inserted a 
few extraneous hymns. Bhai Banno’s copy is still with his 
descendants. Some transcriptions based on Bhai Banno’s bir are 
available. j 

3 . Dam Dama VaR Bir. The two earlier editions had only the hymns 
of the first five gurus and the works of some saint poets. The 
sixty, seventh, and eighth gurus did nbt write, but the ninth guru, 
Tegh Bahadur, and his son, the tenth guru, Gobind Singh, were 
prolific writers of religious verses. Blank pages in the first editions 
dictated by Guru Aijun did not provide enough space to take this 
additional writing; nor indeed did the placing of these blank pages 
indicate that the fifth guru necessarily intended the additions to 
be inserted in the same volume. Guru Gobind Singh did not insert 
his own compositions in the Adi Granth. (His disciple, Mani Singh, 
collected them in a separate volume called the Dasven Padsah kd 
Granth.) Gobind did, however, wish to find a place for his father’ s 
compositions in it. It appears that he inserted them at Anandpur 
and, after the destruction of the town, redictated them to Mani 
Singh at bam Dama in the few months of respite from battle in 
1704. The editions of the Adi Granth currently in use in Sikh 
Gurdwaras are based on the copies of Bhai Mani Singh ‘s bir 
written at Dam Dama. 

Contributors 

The Adi Granth which is now recognised as authentic and used for worship 
in Gurdwaras is an enormous volume consisting of nearly 6, 000 hymns. Its 
contributors can be divided into four categories : 

(a) Sikh Gurus. These include the first five gurus and the ninth guru, 
Tegh Bahadur. The largest number (2,218) are from the pen of 
Guru Aijun, followed by Guru Nanak (974), Amar Das (907), 
Ram Das (679), Tegh Bahadur (115), and Angad (62). 

(b) Hindu Bhaktas and ftluslim Sufis. Hymns of sixteen Bhaktas and 
sufTs are in the Granth. In. chronological order they are Jai Dev 
of Bengal, Farid of the Punjab; Nam Dev, Trilochan and 
Parmanand of Maharashtra; Sadhna the Sindhi; Beni and 
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Ramananda of Uttar Pradesh; Dhanna of Rajasthan; Pipa, Sain, 
Kabir, and Ravidas of Uttar Pradesh; Mira Bai of Rajasthan; Bhikan 
of Uttar Pradesh; and Sur Das, the blind poet of Oudh. Of these 
the greatest number are those of the Muslim weaver of Benares, 
Kabir, and Farid, the Sufi mystic of Pak Pattan. The hymns of 
the Bhaktas and Sufis in the Granth Sahib represent four centuries 
of Indian religious thought. They do not, however, correspond 
strictly to the versions now current in Hindi, Marathi, or the other 
languages in which they are said to have been originally written. 
Apparently, by the time they came to be known in the Punjab, 
they had udergone certain linguistic alterations. But once they 
had been incorporated in the Granth, no further changes were 
introduced in the text. It is more than likely that the only genuine 
compositions of the Bhaktas and Sufis that exist are those found 
in the Granth: others now ascribed to them have been touched 
up by their followers. 

(c) B halts or Bards. There were several bards in the courts of the 
gurus. Their compositions were largely panegyrics in praise of 
their masters. It is not easy to determine the exact number of the 
Bhatts, since most of them used poetic names which merged in 
the hymn as if they were an integral part and not mere pseudonyms. 
The Bhaktas, Sufis, and Bhatts between them account for 937 hymns. 

(d) Other Contributors. The compositions of men like Mardana, the 
Muslim companion and disciple of GuruNanak, Sundar, who is 
the author of an elegy, the Ram Kati Sad and the eulogistic ballad 
(var) of Satta and Balwand, do not fall within the three categories 
listed above. 

Arrangement 

The hymns of the Granth are not arranged by authors or subject matter 
but divided into 31 ragas or musical modes in which they are meant to be 
sung. What the Sikh gurus wished to emphasize more than the way of good 
deeds ( Karmamarga ), knowledge (gvanamarga), or devotion ( bhaktimarga ) 
was the path of worship of the name ( namamdrga ). They considered divine 
worship through music the best means of attaining that state of bliss — vismad— 
which resulted in communiorwvyith God. The selection of ragas was carefully 
made. Those that aroused passions of any kind were omitted. Megh and Hindol 
were not used because of their jubilant tone; Jog and Dipak were likewise 
rejected for their melancholy. The instructions to singers were to avoid 
indulging in exposition of the intricacies of the ragas, but to sing them in such 
a way that the meaning of the words was easily and gently conveyed to the 
listeners. 

Within the ragas, the compositions of the gurus intermingle and are 
followed by those of the Bhaktas. 
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Sanctity 

The compositions of the gurus were always considered sacred by their 
followers. Guru Nanak said that in his hymns “the true Guru manifested Himself, 
because they were composed at His orders and heard by Him” (VdrASa). The 
fourth guru. Ram Das, said: “Look upon the words of the True Guru as the 
supreme truth, for God and the Creator hath made him utter the words” ( Var 
Gauri). When Aijun formally installed the Granth in the Harimandir, he ordered 
his followers to treat it with the same reverence as they treated their gurus. By 
the time of Guru Gobind Singh, copies of the Granth had been installed in 
most Gurdwaras. Quite naturally, when he declared the line of succession of 
gurus ended, he asked his followers to turn to the Granth for guidance and 
look upon it as the symbolic representation of the ten gurus. 

The Granth Sahib is the central object of worship in all Gurdwaras. It is 
usually draped in silks and placed on a cot. It has an awning over it and, while 
it is being read, one of the congregation stands behind and waves a fly whisk 
made of Yak’s hair. Worshippers go down on their knees to make obeisance 
and place offerings of cash or kind before it as they would before a king: for 
the Granth is to them what the gurus were to their ancestors — the Saca. Padsah 
(the true Emperor). 

With the influx of Hindus into- the Sikh fold, a number of ceremonies 
associated with the worship of idols have grown around the Granth. In the 
morning, it is opened with elaborate ritual, which is repeated in the evening, 
when it is wrapped up and put away for the night. On special occasions, there 
is a non-stop reading of the hymns ( akhahd path) by a relay of readers. This 
takes two days and nights. A seven-day reading is known as the saptah 
path. Another variation is to read a favourite hymn after each one in the 
Granth. A non-stop reading of this kind ( sampat path) can take fifteen days. 
None of these forms of ceremonial recitation have the sanction of the 
gurus and apparently came into vogue in the latter part of the 19th century. 
(There is no mention of ceremonies of these sorts in the diaries of Ranjit 
Singh’s court.) 

On the birthdays of some of the gurus, the martyrdom of the fifth and 
ninth gurus and those of the two younger sons of Guru Gobind Singh, the 
Granth is taken out in a procession in the bigger cities. 

Despite these customs, the Granth is even today not like the idol in a 
Hindu temple nor the statue of the Virgin in a Catholic cathedral. It is the 
means and not the object of worship. 

Language and Literary Quality 

The Granth contains the writings of poets of many parts of India speaking 
different languages. The earliest contributor, Jai Dev, lived in the 12th century; 
the last guru, Tegh Bahadur, in the 17th. Despite a span of five centuries 
between the earliest and latest compositions and the distant regions from which 
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they were gathered, there is a certain unity of theme and language in them. 
Guru Arjun chose only those hymns which echoed sentiments he wanted to 
inculcate in his own community. He did not have much difficulty with the 
language, since most saint-poets of Northern India wrote in the Sant Bhasa, 
which was a sort of esperanto composed of a vocabulary common to Northern 
Indian languages and used extensively for writing religious verse. In addition, 
as already stated, whether the poems were from Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, or 
Maharashtra, the version which was accepted by Guru Arjun was obviously 
one which the Punjabis could understand. Although the language is now 
somewhat obsolete, it is easily intelligible to anyone with a knowledge of Hindi 
and a background of Hinduism. The main appeal of the Granth as a scripture 
is its non-esoteric character and its utter simplicity. 

The Adi Granth has some of the greatest writing in the Punjabi language. 
Its two chief contributors, Nanak and Arjun, have been the inspiration of 
many later poets. 



THE MAJOR SOURCES OF EARLY SIKH HISTORY* 

Late Dr Ganda Singh 

The history of the Punjab is practically the history of the Sikhs. Before 
the advent of Guru Nanak (1469-1539), the founder of Sikhism, one can 
hardly point to any great Punjabi who may be said to have left a permanent 
mark on the pages of history, but after him we have a long list of Punjabi 
saints and warriors and saint warriors, who are reckoned among the brightest 
gems of Indian history. 

The spirit infused by the teachings of the Sikh Gurus brought about a 
tremendous change in the religious, social and political out look of the people 
of the Punjab. A new force came into existence and developed into an 
independent sovereign state. 

To understand this and to interpret the various events connected with the 
history of the Sikhs during the eventful period of the eighteenth century, it is 
necessary to go back to the history of the Gurus and try to enter into the spirit 
of their teachings, which serve as contemporary sources of Sikh history. 

The Guru Granth Sahib is the. first and most important original- and 
contemporary source for the lives of the first five Gurus and of the ninth 
Guru, Tegh Bahadur. Several incidents in their lives are reflected in their 
compositions which are incorporated into this sacred volume. These 
compositions also reflect the social, religious and political atmosphere of those 
days and the views of the Gurus regarding prevailing social customs, religious 
rites and political conditions in the country. 

The compositions of the Gurus are not mere hymns addressed to God. 
Since they took a lively interest in the secular welfare of the people and since 
their organization roused controversy and opposition in different quarters, 
some of their utterances are of great historical interest. They are outpourings 
of the heart prompted either by certain historical incidents or by discussion 
with professors of other religions, or in the nature of advice or admonition to 
disciples and other enquirers regarding the conduct of their lives. 

The hymns of Guru Nanak which refer to various events (during his 
childhood at Nankana Sahib, his life at Sultanpur, his visits to places of Jffindu 
and Muslim pilgrimage, and his discussions and discourses with brahmins, 
yogis, sidhs, sufis and others are the only first-hand sources of information 
on these topics. Nothing excels his description of the condition of the , people 
on the occasion of the sack of Saidpur (Eminabad) during the third Indian 

* The Khalsa over 300 Years (ed.), J.S. Grewal and Indu Banga, New Delhi, 1 999, pp. 8-1 1 . 
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expedition of Babur in 1520-21. His revolt against established formalism and 
his protest against people giving up their language and dress just to please the 
ruling classes, are reflected in the Asa di Var. The Japji and other hymns 
embody his views on Godhead, the relationship between the One Formless 
Self-existent Creator and His creature, man, and the conduct of human life in 
this world. 

Similarly, the Shabdas of the other Gurus and bhaktas set forth their 
views on social and religious subjects, refer to the reforms introduced by 
them, and trace the gradual growth of the Sikh thought and the evolution of 
Sikh sangats into a distinct community. 

The Ramkali ki var of Satta and Balwand is more historical than religious 
in nature and is a very important contemporary document for students of Sikh 
history. It emphasizes that all the Gurus were identical in spirit of Guru Nanak, 
and thus, it admits of no invidious distinction in the conduct of the different 
Gurus. To maintain the solidarity of the newly established Panth and guard 
against the rise of sects and schisms, so common in the history of religions 
after the death of their founders, Guru Nanak and the succeeding Gurus, the 
Var points out, inculcated in. their disciples the strictest of discipline in their 
way of life, and after subjecting them to the severest of tests, appointed the 
most faithful as their successors during their own lives. This.not only prevented 
the Guruship from becoming a hereditaiy possession by the usual system of 
primogeniture, but actually defeated all opposition set up from time to time 
against the accredited nominees of the Gurus. 

The hymns of Guru Amar Das in the Wadhans ki Var point to the jealousy 
of an anchorite (tapa) of Khadur towards Guru Angad and to his temporary 
externment from that place. The fourth Guru, Ram Das, refers, in the Gauri 
ki Var, to the avarice of a tapa of Goindwal on the completion of the Bauli and 
to the complaint of the Khatris of that place against Guru Amar Das, which of 
course was dismissed as unfounded. In the Tukhari Chhant he describes, 
from personal experience, the visit of Guru Amar Das to Kurukshetra and 
Hardwar. 

The Sadd of Sundar is an eyewitness account of the death of the third 
Guru. It explains the Sikh attitude towards death and points out the futility of 
the then prevailing ceremonies: the Guru is reported to have said that a saint or 
a true Guru is the one ‘whom God’s order is pleasing’ and that no one should 
weep ‘when l am gone’ because that ‘would not please me.’ 

The jealousy exhibited by Prithi Chand, known in Sikh history 
contemptuously as Prithia, on the nomination of his younger brother Arjanto 
the gaddi of Guruship, is hinted at and condemned in Rag Suhi and the Gauri 
ki Var. The admonition of their father, Guru Ram Das, addressed to the 
quarrelsome son, is given in the Sarang Rag. 

In the Majh Rag are to be found the three letters of Guru Aijan addressed 
to his father from Lahore and a complimentary note composed on his return 
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to Amritsar in 1581, which formed a part of the test placed before him to 
prove his suitability for the gaddi. 

Guru Aijan sings in the Suhi Chhant of the construction and completion 
of Hari Mandir, now called the Golden Temple, in Amritsar, and in the Sorath 
Rag he describes the advantages of the sarovar or the tank of Ram Das. There 
are about a dozen hymns in the Bilawal, Asa Gaund, Sorath-Gauri, Deva- 
Gandhari and Bhairo Rags referring to the birth and illness of Guru Hargobind 
and to the murderous designs against his life by the agents of Prithia. When 
Sulahi Khan made common cause with Prithia and set out to wreak his 
vengeance upon the inoffensive Guru for the failure of their offensive mission 
at Delhi against him, the various suggestions made to the Guru are stated by 
him in a hymn in the Asa Rag: the Guru says that he preferred to rest all his 
hopes on God. In the Bilawal Rag, he points to Sulahi Khan’s ignoble end. 

In the epilogue of the Granth, while recommending the book to the 
attention of humanity, Guru Arjan describes it as a most precious sustenance 
which none can afford to ignore. 

Guru Hargobind wished to inspire the Sikhs with a spirit of manliness. 
He therefore added, in the beginning of certain Vars in the Granth Sahib, the 
names of the dhunnis or musical modes in which they should be sung to 
produce the desired effect in the minds of listeners. 

The Shlokas of Guru Tegh Bahadur, composed during his confinement 
at Delhi and incorporated in the Guru Granth Sahib by Guru Gobind Singh, 
clearly indicate his detached view regarding impending death. The fifty-fourth 
shloka in this composition is believed to be the courageous reply of Guru 
Gobind Singh at the age of nine to his father’s shloka (number 53), sent to 
him at Makhowal to test the fitness of his successor. 



DR GOPAL SINGH* 


After giving the Sikhs a central temple for pilgrimage, the Guru now 
proceeded to collect the sayings of his predecessors so that an authenticated 
version of these be kept in the form of a book, and to separate it from apocryphal 
literature then considerably on the increase on account of Prithia’s own and 
his son’s compositions in the name of Nanak. Finding his popularity 
widespread, some yogis, sanyasis, udasis, sufis, etc., had also floated verses 
in the name of Nanak in order to corrupt his doctrine. On being told that there 
was a verse-composition of Guru Nanak, called Pran Sangli, deposited with 
the royal household of one of Ceylon’s principalities, the Guru, it is said, sent 
Bhai Paira to collect it from there. But the version that Paira brought back after 
a long and arduous travel, the Guru did not accept as genuine, as it was 
obviously a treatise on hatha-yoga in verse, by a clever recluse who tried to 
pass it on the Sikhs in the name of Nanak. The Guru also is said to have 
despatched Bhai Gurdas and later Baba Budhato Goindwal to persuade Mohan, 
the elder son of Guru Amar Das, to part with the copy of the two-volume 
book of the Guru’s hymns' that he was reputed to have compiled under the 
personal supervision of his father and in which were also included the selected 
works of the Hindu Bhaktas, like Kabir, Ravidas, etc. 

But, Mohan, it is said, refused to oblige, more so because he was ever 
absorbed in meditation and no one dared disturb him. Baba Buddha, the Jat, 
even broke open the door behind which Mohan had locked himself in, but on 
the advice of Mohri did not awaken him out of his trance. Thereupon, Guru 
Arjan is said to have gone personally and sat in the street outside his house, 
singing a hymn to his praise with such profusion as to compare him to God 
himself ( Gauri chhant M.5). Mohan was much softened by this exemplary 
humility of the Guru and parted with his treasure (though in our view the story 
is rather far-fetched). On the way back, the Guru also called on Datu and 
Dasu, Guru Angad’s sons, and after a dialogue with them on spiritual matters, 
came back to Amritsar. 

*A History of the Sikh People (1469-1988), New Delhi, 1993. 

1. Of these two volumes, or Sanchian, only one is now extant and is the property of one 
Bhagat Singh Bhalla, a refugee from West Pakistan, now resident of Patiala. On Page 
2 1 5, it is stated in the margin : “Guru Angad Gurmukhi Akhar banai ", which seems to 
be a clear case of after-thought and interpolation by some-one. However, as stated 
elsewhere, the Guru had in fact most of the compositions of the earlier Gurus already 
with him, though he may have searched for other sources as well. The Guru is said to 
have visited Baba Mohan in 1603 A. D. 
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The Guru now pitched a tent for himself in a quiet comer near a grove 
and on the one hand started sifting the material for the compilation of the 
Granth, and on the other set upon the excavation of another tank, called Ramsar, 
on this site. Bhai Gurdas was entrusted with the task of the scribe of the 
Granth, while during his absence the Guru appointed Baba Buddha to minister 
to the need of imparting religious instruction to the never-ending stream of 
pilgrims to the Hari-Mandir. As the work of compilation was nearing completion, 
the Guru prophesied, according to Gurupartap Surya Granth that “this great 
work will be translated into Indian and foreign languages by men of learning 
and dedication so that the Gospel spreads the world over as oil spreads over 
water.” 2 

Not only were the works of all the five Gums, including Guru Arjan, 
included in the Granth, but also the select verses from Hindu Bhaktas like 
Kabir, Jaidev, Namdev, Dhanna, Ravidas, Pipa and Ramanand, (which are 
indeed the most authentic of their writings now available, as since 1604 no 
one has been able to make any changes in their texts), but also Muslim divines 
like Farid and Mardana, Satta and Balwand, the Gum’s minstrels, and several 
bards (Bhatts). 3 Bhai Gurdas’s verse was also invited for inclusion but, in his 

2. The first-ever complete English versions was published, in four volumes, by the present 
author between 1960 and 1962, in fulfilment of the Guru’s injuctions and prophecy. 

3 . The Granth is arranged not subject-wise, but according to the musical measure(Raga) in 
which a hymn is meant to be sung. There are in all 3 1 such measures (or ragas), namely, 
Sri, Majh, Gauri, Asa, Gujri, Devgandhari, Bihagra, Vadhans, Sorath, Dhanasari, Jajtsiri, 
Todi, Bairari, Tilang, Suhi, Bilawal, Gond, Ramkali, Natnarain, Maligaura, Marti, Tukhari, 
Kedara, Bhairo, Basant, Sarang, Malhar, Kanra, Kalyan, Parbhati, and Jaijai-vanti. As 
would be seen from this catalogue, the Guru rejected the measures which were expressive 
of excessive exhuberance or unalloyed sadness. Besides the compositions of the first 
five Gurus, the sayings of Guru Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Guru, were added by Guru 
Gobind Singh but nothing of his own except a Doha ascribed to him ( bal hod, bandhan 
chhute, etc.), though included in the Shalokas of the 9th Master. 

The book contains 5894 hymns in all, out of which the largest number is by Guru 
Arjun (2216). Guru Nanak has 976 hymns to his credit. Guru Angad 61, Guru Amar 
Das 907, Guru Ram Das 679, Guru Teg Bahadur 118 and Bhaktas and bards, 937. The 
Bhaktas and Sufis included in the Granth are — Kabir, Ramanand, Ravidas, Surdas, 
Pipa and Bhikhan from U.P., Jaidev from Bengal, Namdev, Tirlochan and Parmanand 
from Maharashtra, Pipa and Dhanna from Rajasthan, and Beni, then popular all over 
North India. The writings of five Muslims — Baba Farid, Bhikhan, Satta, Balwand and 
Mardana are also incorporated in the Granth. No other religion has perhaps shown this 
catholicity of outlook in bringing together views of such diverse hues and even when 
they are diametrically opposed to the tenets Of the faith of whose Scripture they now 
form an integral part. The language of the Granth is mostly Hindi and only in parts 
Panjabi, though some Persian verses are also included in the Rekhta (broken) form, thus 
signifying that it is not the language but the content that matters for spiritual illumination. 
It is well-known that most of the Bhaktas included in the Granth belonged to the lower 
castes & were householders. A hymn in Rag Maru by Mira Bai is included in the 

(Contd. on next page) 
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extreme humility, he begged to be excused on the plea that it was not fit and 
proper for him to be treated on a par with the Gurus and other Saints of high 
esteem. It is said, Guru Arjan thereupon remarked, “Your works I bless as the 
‘Key’ to the understanding of these scriptures.” And so indeed they are. 

Several other Hindu and Muslim divines, like Kahna, Chhaju, Shah Hussain 
and Peelu — all of Lahore — volunteered their compositions for inclusion in the 
Granth, but the Guru declined the offer as they differed considerably from his 
own creed. Kahna, for instance said : 

"I am He, Yea, no other but He, 

Of whom sing the Vedas and the Pur anas, 

But reach not His limits. ” 

This the Guru rejected as raising man to the status of God. Their essence 
was identical, he said, and the man’s soul merged in the Oversoul as a drop in 
the ocean, but the drop could not claim to be the sea, but only a part of the 
whole. Chhaju similarly decried women as evil and was rejected. Peelu 
denounced the human birth and was considered unacceptable. Shah Hussain 
came very near acceptance, but the Guru excluded him too for the reason that 
he had enjoined man to keep silence and not to share with others the mystery 
of God. The Guru said, “This is against our mission. Whatever man has, he 
must share — God’s mysteries as much as secular well-being.” 

Known initially as Pothi Sahib, the Guru was immensely pleased when 
the work was completed and he installed it at a high pedestal, on Bhadon Sudi 
1, Samvat 1661 (August, 1604 A.D.) seating himself at a much lower level 
and instructing everyone to bow before it, not as an idol, but as the Book of 
divine inspiration which instructed living men in the ways of God and dedicated 
secular life. Bhai Budha was appointed the first Custodian (Granthi) of the 
Book and the Guru enjoined that it was open, unlike the Hindu Scriptures, to 
men of every caste and unlike both the Hindus and the Muslims and indeed 
every known creed till then, even women could become the priests or minstrels 
of the new faith and lead the congregations. Nothing has made the Sikh faith 
more live and dynamic than this that its scripture is in the spoken language of 
the people and is available to all, including women, for imbibing and even 
ministering its instructions. 


(Contd. from previous page) 

original copy lying at Kartarpur, but is crossed out with the same pen. So also a hymn 
by Kabir beginning with the word “Dekho Loga” is crossed out. To suggest as some do, 
that the word “Khalsa” in Kabir’s hymn in Raga Sorath originally was Khulasa and was 
changed to “Khalsa” by Guru Gobind Singh is also a mis-statement, as the word Khalsa 
occurs in the original Kartarpur version as well. It is also not true that Guru Arjun left 
a few blank pages for Guru Tegh Bahadur’s writings, as wherever pages are left blank, 
the word of the 9th Master could not have been inserted, according to the scheme ofthe 
Granth ’s composition. 



THE ADI GRANTH* 

Hari Ram Gupta 

The most valuable achievement of Guru Arjan was the compilation of a 
holy book for the Sikhs known as Adi Granth and popularly called Granth 
Sahib or Guru Granth. In Sikhism worship consisted of singing the hymns of 
Gurus. The Guru wished to lay down the exact hymns to be sung and correct 
rituals to be performed by the Sikhs. This was necessitated by the fact that his 
elder brother Prithi Mai who had been excluded from guruship was composing 
his own hymns and was spreading them among the Sikhs as those of Nanak 
and other Gurus. Guru Arjan also desired to raise the status of Sikhism from 
a sect to a religion. This object could be attained by providing the Sikhs with 
holy scriptures of their own like the Vedas, the Bible and the Quran. He, 
therefore, decided to collect the hymns of all the Gurus including his own in 
the form of a book in Gurmukhi script. The research for material began shortly 
after Akbar’s visit, early in 1599. 

Guru Nanak had preserved his own compositions as well as those of 
some other bhaktas. When departing, he handed them over to his successor. 
Guru Angad. Following this example Guru Angad and Guru Amar Das preserved 
their own hymns. This individual collection was called Bani Pothi or Book of 
Hymns. The hymns were arranged by Guru Amar Das’s grandson, Sahansar 
Ram, son of Mohan, in two volumes. One of them contained 300 leaves and 
the other 224 leaves. They were written in Gurmukhi. These volumes contained 
some hymns of Jaidev, Kabir, Ravidas, Sain and Trilochan. The second volume 
bears marks of revision. This was probably done by Guru Amar Das. These 
volumes are known as Goindwal manuscript. They were in possession of 
Mohan who lived at Goindwal. Guru Arjan wished to obtain them. First of all 
Bhai Gurdas went to Goindwal. Mohan shut himself up in a room in his house 
and did not respond to Gurdas’s knocks at the door. He returned disappointed. 
Then Bhai Budha, a disciple recruited by Guru Nanak himself and who was 
held in the highest esteem, called at Mohan’s house. Mohan again locked 
himself in. Bhai Budha tried knocking for a while, and afterwards broke open 
the door. Mohan was found in a trance. Mohan’s younger brother Mohri, 
dissuaded Budha from disturbing Mohan in his smadhi. Finding his endeavours 
unavailing, he returned to Amritsar. 

Then Guru Arjan went there himself in 1603 AD. He called out to him 
lovingly. There was no response. The Guru sat at the door and began to sing 

*A History of the Sikh People (1469-1988), New Delhi, 1993, pp. 182-186. 
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hymns in a melodious voice in praise of God and of Mohan, which is also 
another name of God: 

“0 Mohan, lofty is thy mansion, and matchless thy palace, 

0 Mohan, saints adorn the doors of thy temple 

In thy temple they ever sing the praises of the infinite and merciful 
God. 

Where the company of the saints assemble, there they meditate on 
thee. Show compassion and kindness, O compassionate lord; 
be merciful to the poor. 

Nanak representeth, I am thirsting for a sight of thee, grant it to me 
and all happiness shall be mine.” 

Mohan opened the door of his room in the upper storey and shouted at 
“the Guru with having taken the guruship out of his family, and come to steal 
the religious and'literary memorials of his predecessors.” 1 The Guru did not 
mind the outburst, of Mohan’s frustration and continued his praise in sweet, 
soft arid soothing voice : 

“O Mohan, incomparable are thy words, and superior thy deportment. 

O Mohan thou believest in one God, all others thou treatest as refuse... 

Nanak representeth, preserve mine honour; all Thy servants seek Thy 
sanctuary'.” 

Mohan came down and sat by the Guru who continued his music even 
more enthusiastically: 

“O Mohan, the company of saints meditate on thee and consider how 
they shall behold thee. 

O Mohan, at the last hour Death shall not approach him who repeateth 
Thy name. 

The god of death shall not touch him who with single heart meditateth 
on Thee. 

All who worship Thee in thought, word, and deed, shall obtain the 
fruit thereof; 

The impure, the foolish, and the stupid on beholding Thee obtain 
divine knowledge. . 

Nanak representeth, O Omnipresent God, abiding be Thy sovereignty.!’ 

The resplendent splendour of the Guru’s face, his charming voice, 
penetrating songs and overpowering humility touched the tender chords of 
Mohan’s heart and he delivered all the material he had with him. The Guru 
thanked him: 

“O Mohan, thy children, friends, brethren and family, all hast thou 
saved Endless are thine excellences; 

They cannot be described .” 2 


1. Macauliffe, III, 55-56. 

2. Macauliffe, III, 55-58, 
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Guru Arjan carried these two volumes in a palanquin. On his way back 
the Guru visited Khadur, and met Guru Angad’s eldest son, Datu. The Guru 
requested him for any material containing hymns of Guru Nanak and Guru 
Angad. He pointed out some loose papers lying in a comer of the room. Gum 
Arjan collected them and took them with him. Teja Singh is of the view that 
they contained Gum Nanak’s Sri Rag and other hymns as well as those of 
Gum Angad which were not included in the Goindwal volumes. Gum Arjan 
came to Amritsar. He collected hymns of Guru Ram Das and hunted out more 
material from other sources. 

Gum Arjan felt extremely happy at his success. He told Bhai Gurdas that 
the Sikhs would now avoid imitation hymns of false Gums. 

Gum Arjan selected a nice shady place at Amritsar on the bank of a tank 
dug by him named Ramsar, 3 to the south-east of Amritsar, and took up his 
abode there. He asked Bhai Gurdas, a great scholar of Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi 
and Panjabi, to help him in giving a final shape to this material. Though the 
author is Arjan, the actual writer of the Adi Granth is Gurdas. He did it as a 
pure labour of love in order that he may bless the Sikhs with the wealth of 
dharmic wisdom. 4 

It was arranged in three parts. The first part consists of morning and 
evening prayers. They comprise Guru Nanak’s Japji and other devotional 
hymns. The second part is the main body containing thirty Ragas. The third 
part is called Bhog di Bani. It includes panegyrics of the first five Gums, some 
additional hymns of Gum Nanak, Amar Das, Ram Das, Aijan and Tegh Bahadur, 
Funhe and Swayyas of Gum Arjan and sayings of Farid and Kabir, and of 
eleven bards. It concludes with Mundavani, in which Gum Aijan explains the 
purpose of the Holy Book. The Granth was written in verse in Gurmukhi 
script. It contained the Gums hymns as follows : 

1 . Nanak, 976 hymns or 2949 stanzas; 

2. Angad, 61 hymns; 

3 . Amar Das, 907 hymns; 

4. Ram Das, 679 hymns; 

5. Arjan, 2216 hymns and 1 16 shabads. 

Later addition : 

9. Tegh Bahadur, 1 16 shabads and two shalokas; 

10. Gobind Singh, one shaloka. 

The Adi Granth contains 3,384 hymns and 15,575 stanzas. Of these 
13,658 stanzas are composed by Gums and 1,917 stanzas are the compositions 
of saints and bards. About one-fifth hymns of the Granth are compositions of 


3. A gurdwara stands at this place opposite Sultanwind Gate, Kanhiya Lai, 25. 

4. Bhai Gurdas was a nephew of Guru Amar Das and was bom in 1 55 1 . He was a great 
scholar of Sikh religion and so devoted was he to it that he never married. The copy of 
the sacred Granth written in his hand exists at Kartarpur near Jalandhar. 
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Guru Nanak. Some facts about the saints are given below : 


No. Name 

Caste 

Date 

Home 

Number of 
Verses in 
the Granth 

1 . 

Baini 

X 

12th centuiy 

X 

19 

2. 

Bhikhan 

X 

D.1573 

Oudh 

2 

3. 

Dhanna 

Jat 

Early 16th 
century 

Rajasthan 

6 

4. 

Farid 

Afghan 

1173-1265 

Pakistan 

116 

5. 

Jai Dev 

Brahman 

B. 1170 

Bengal 

6 

6. 

Kabir 

Weaver 

1440-1518 

Banaras 

122 

7. 

Nam Dev 

Tailor 

13th centuiy 

Maharashtra 

245 

8. 

Parma Nand 

X 

A disciple of 
Rama Nand 

Banaras 

3 

9. 

Pipa 

X 

B. 1425 

Rajasthan 

2 

10. 

Rama Nand 

Brahman 

1360-1450 

Banaras 

3 

11. 

Ravi Das 

Chamar 

15th centuiy 

Banaras 

41 

12. 

Sadhna 

Butcher 

13th century 

Sindh 

4 

13. 

Sain 

Barber 

1390-1440 

Madhya Pradesh 4 

14. 

Sur Das 

Brahman 

B.1528 

Haiyana 

2 

15. 

Trilochan 

Vaish 

B.1267 

Maharashtra 

20 





Total 

922 


The 17 bards included in the Granth are : Bal, Bhal, Bhikha, Das, Gayand, 
Harbans, Jal, Jalap, Jalya, Kal, Kirar, Mathra, Nal, Sadrang, Sahar, Salya, 
Talya. 

Besides it includes one hymn of Sundar, great grandson of Guru Amar 
Das and 3 hymns of Mardana, and 3 of Satta and Balwand who sang jointly. 
The last three were Muslims. The printed Adi Granth consists of 1430 pages, 
5894 hymns and 15575 stanzas. 

The distribution of pages is as follows: Japji 1-7; Musical hymns 8- 
1351, Shaloka Sanskriti 1352-59, Gatha 1359-61, Funhe 1361-62, Ghaubole 
1363-64, Shalokas of Kabir and Farid 1364-84, Swayyas of the Gurus and 
Bhattas 1384-1408, Shalokas of the Gurus 1409-28, Ragmala or Index of 
musical measures 1429-30. 5 

The hymns were not given in chronological order according to the Gurus 
but they were adjusted in accordance with thirty-one Ragas or musical measures 
such as Asa, Sorath and Ramkali. In fact there are 14 Ragas and 17 Raginis. 


5. Gobind Singh.Mansukhani, The Quintessence of Sikhism, 248. 
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The Granth was arranged on a fourfold basis — (1) Ragas of tunes in which 
the hymns were to be recited, (2) metre of the hymns, (3) authorship, and (4) 
key, clef or ghar. Guru Arjan used 3 1 Ragas only out of 84. Under each 
particular Raga the hymns of Guru Nanak are given first of all called Mahila or 
Mahalla One, Mahalla Two for Guru Angad, Mahalla Three for Guru Amar 
Das, Mahalla Four for Guru Ram Das and Mahalla Five for Guru Arjan. The 
Adi Granth does not contain a word about the biographies of the Gurus. It 
consists only of prayers and devotional songs. In his last hymn Guru Arjan 
summed up the value of the Granth thus : 

“In this dish are placed three things — Truth, Harmony and Wisdom. These 
are seasoned with the Name of God which is the basis of all. Whoever eats 
and enjoys it, shall be saved.” 6 

Guru Arjan named it Pothi Sahib. Pothi Parmeshwar ka than. (The book 
is the abode of God). 

The Adi Granth was completed in Sawan Samvat 1661 (July, 1604). It 
was given to Bhai Banno for getting it bound at Lahore. Banno belonged to 
village Mangat in Gujrat district, Pakistan. His father was Bishan Chand Bhatia. 
He was one of the most faithful followers of Guru Arjan. The Adi Granth was 
written on loose sheets. It was to be bound in a beautiful hard cover. The 
good book-binders were available only at Lahore. Banno offered himself to 
take the volume to Lahore. The Guru graciously entrusted his life’s treasure to 
him. Banno also secured Guru’s permission to show the Granth to his own 
people at Mangat. 

Banno engaged scribes to copy the Granth. He first went to Mangat and 
then came to Lahore. By this time the whole Granth had been copied. The two 
volumes were well bound. Banno came to Amritsar, and presented the Guru 
with both the bound volumes. The Guru was highly pleased. He put his 
signatures on the second volume certifying its authenticity. Banno brought it 
to Mangat and began daily recitation from it for the benefit of congregation. 7 8 

The original manuscript was installed in Hari Mandar at Amritsar after a 
grand ceremony on Bhadon Shudi one, Samvat 1661 (16 August, 1604) in the 
presence of a large congregation. Bhai Budha was appointed the first Head 
Granthi. 8 In the Hari Mandar the worship of God simply consisted of recitations 

6. Ibid. 

7. Gobind Singh Mansukhani, The Quintessence of Sikhism, 243. Bhai Banno took this 
copy to his village, Mangat, in Tehsil Phalia of district Gujrat. 

8. During Guru Hargobind’s imprisonment and later at the time of Hargobind’s conflict 
with the Mughals, the original manuscript of the Adi Granth was taken possession of 
by the Guru’s grandson Dhir Mai. He kept it at Kartarpur in Jalandhar district where 
he lived. When Hargobind settled at Kiratpur in the closing years of his life, Dhir Mai 
kept the Granth with him there also. Some Sikhs of Guru Tegh Bahadur seized it by 
force, but the Guru returned it to Dhir Mai. It is still available at Kartarpur. Its copies 
existed at Patna and Dhaka also. At the time of Guru Gobind Singh thirty copies of the 
Adi Granth were available at different places. 
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from the Granth to the accompaniment of musical instruments in a sweet and 
melodious voice and tune. No preaching and no discussions were "permitted. 
The original copy of the Adi Granth of Guru Arjan exists in the Gurdwara at 
Kartarpur near Jalandhar. 

Guru Arjan’s Compositions in the Adi Granth 

Guru Arjan’s main compositions are Bara Maha, Bawan Akhri, Chaubole, 
Funhe, Gatha, Sukhmani, VarBasant, Var Gujri, Var Jaisri, Var Maru and Var 
Ramkali. 

Sukhmani : The most popular of all these compositions is Sukhmani 
which is called the Psalm of Peace by Teja Singh. Its aim is to remove confusion, 
of mind, disease and distress. Its recitation in the morning along with Guru 
Nanak’s Japji is expected to soothe and afflicted heart and increase the joy 
and tranquillity . 9 It is a remedy against worldly troubles and turmoils which 
beset everybody sooner or later. It is divided into three parts. The first part 
pertains to the praise of God. He is formless, colourless, endless, omnipotent, 
omnipresent, omniscient, impenetrable, inexpressible and unfathomable. The 
second part concerns morals. The sense-organs of a person try to lead one 
astray. Eyes have a seductive touch on seeing a beautiful object. Ears are 
pleased to listen to one’s praise. Tongue prefers unwholesome victuals. Hands 
steal the property of others. Feet walk to commit crimes. All these are to be 
controlled. 

The third part shows the righteous path. Of all religions and all the 
devotional practices, constant repetition of the Name is the best. The holiest 
place is where one gets the urge to recite Name in one’s heart. The highest 
virtue is truth. God is truth and we can meet Him through truthful and pure 
living. Nothing is equal to the Name of Hari. Meet the Guru and keep company 
of holy men, surrender yourself completely to the True Guru. We cannot 
think of virtue without vice, pleasure without pain, salvation without bondage, 
health without disease, and life without death. God alone is the only source for 
physical, moral and spiritual well-being. God is truth and reality. Sing His 
praises, and God will take care of you. 

Bara. Maha : In Bara Maha the Guru points out the contrast between the 
moods of a bhakta and the moods of nature. 

The sorrow of separation wastes away my body. 

The koel calls in the mango groves, 

Its notes are full of joy, 

But there is sorrow in my soul. 

The honey-bee hovers about the blossoming bough, 

A messenger of love and hope. 

But O Mother of mine, it is like death to me. 

For there is sorrow in my soul. 


9. Teja Singh, The Psalm of Peace, v-viii. 


/ 
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How shall 1 find peace and blessedness ? 10 

Guru Arjan’s hymns show the depth of his feelings and sublimity of his 
thoughts. They give the measure of blissful life, penetrating light and sweet 
love. 

Importance of the Granth 

The compilation of the Adi Granth formed an important landmark in the 
history of the Sikhs. It became the sacred book of the new faith, and created 
consciousness among the Sikhs of their being a separate community. It served 
as a source of divine wisdom, felicity and bliss. Its fascinating hymns chanted 
in deep reverence and devotion inspired the minds of listeners to lofty ideas of 
plain living and high thinking. The Granth serves as the symbolic representation 
of the Gurus, who are considered as only one man, Nanak, the light of whose 
soul passed on to each of his successors one by one. The hymns establish a 
deep spiritual unity between man and God. The hymns of Bhaktas represent 
three schools of thought, Vaishnavism of Rama Nand, krishna cult of Surdas 
and Sufism of Farid. 

The Adi Granth, though purely a religious work, throws some light on 
political, social and cultural conditions of the times. In his hymns Guru Nanak 
called the kings butchers on account of their fanaticism and misgovernment. 
He compared the government officials with dogs because of their greed and 
lust. He depicts the sad plight of women in Babar’s camp. He also makes a 
reference to the social customs practised at the time of a girl’s marriage. 
Against the existing usage, Nanak accorded an equal status to women in his 
congregations and langars. 

Guru Amar Das in his hymns incorporated in the Granth advised his 
disciples not to retaliate against their cruel treatment by Muslim officials in 
particular and Muslim population in general. He condemned Sati, infanticide 
and purdah, and considerably added to the status of women. 

Similarly Guru Arjan mentions Sulahi Khan’s cruel conduct against him. 
Guru Tegh Bahadur also refers indirectly to the paralytic state of Hindus under 
Aurangzeb. 

The arrangement of the Granth based upon Ragas gives us a glimpses 
into the development of Indian music. In matters religious the Granth affords 
a unique example of tolerance, as it contains hymns of Hindu and Muslim 
saints. 

Useful information is also gathered about the food and dress of the people 
and about the various ceremonies, practices and institutions prevalent in society. 
For instance, there are references to chewing of pan, (betel-leaf), wearing of 
dhotis and blue clothes, prevalence of sati and purdah, existence of various 
castes and professions, sources of amusements and performance of numerous 
kinds of rites by the people. 


10. Gobind Singh Mansukhani, The Sikh Review, November, 1981,21. 
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Here and there the reader comes across enchanting scenes of nature’s 
majesty. While turning its pages one is struck with the sublime beauty of 
dawn, birds singing the glory of sunrise, magnificence of rainy clouds, sweet 
music of rainfall and the cuckoo, the intoxicating dance of peacock in mango 
groves, leaping deer in the jungles, and smiling grainfieids. 

The Adi Granth is like the holy water of the Ganga. Everybody, man or 
woman, rich and poor, high and low, Brahman or Shudra, white and black 
people, can have a dip without any restriction. The Ganga water washes dirt, 
cools body, and refreshes mind. Similarly the Adi Granth purifies heart, 
stimulates mind and animates the soul. 

The Granth is a repository of many languages. The Guru’s hymns are in 
a mixture of Hindi and Panjabi. The compositions ofRamaNand and Kabir are 
in pure Hindi. Farid’s verses are in pure Panjabi. The language of Trilochan 
and Nam Dev is Marathi. Adi Granth contains words of Lahndi, Persian and 
Sindhi also. 

The Adi Granth embraces territorially the whole of India and people of all 
castes and creeds. The Gurus themselves and Farid, a Muslim saint, belonged 
to Panjab, Surdas to Haryana, Kabir, Rama Nand and Ravi Das to U.P., Jai 
Dev to Bengal, Nam Dev, and Trilochan to Maharashtra, Sain to Madhya 
Pradesh, Dhanna to Rajasthan, and Sadhna to Sind. As regards religion Farid 
and Kabir and Mardana were Muslims. Of the Hindu castes Jai Dev, Rama 
Nand and Sur Das were Brahmans. The Gurus were Kshatriyas. Trilochan 
was a Vaish, Nam Dev, Ravi Das, Sadhna and Sain were Shudras, and Dhanna 
was a Jat. The Adi Granth is indeed the greatest work of Panjabi literature. 



THE SIKH SCRIPTURES* 

C. H. Loehlin 

The Ad Granth 

The year 1604 was important for Sikhism, for in that year Guru Arjan 
finished compiling the Ad Granth, or Sikh Bible. The Sikhs had an authoritative 
line of Gurus; a sacred script (Gurmukhi); an organized religious community; 
and a religious capital at Amritsar with its central shrine, the Golden Temple. 
The time was ripe for a sacred Book which would crystalize the religious 
beliefs of Sikhism. 

Indeed, the time was a critical one for the true Guruship; for Guru Arjan’s 
rival, his elder brother Prithia, was composing hymns and passing them out as 
compositions of Guru Nanak and other Gurus, possibly hoping this to be 
recognised as the true successor to the Guruship instead of Arjan. After due 
counsel, then. Guru Atjan decided on an authentic compilation of Sikh scriptures. 
The hymns of the first three Gurus had been compiled into a volume in the 
possession of one Mohan, son of the third Guru Amar Das. Guru Arjan after 
considerable difficulty, procured this volume from Mohan, who was hostile, 
as he, too, had been passed by for the Guruship in favour of another. Macauliffe 
describes how Guru Arjan pitched camp in a secluded glade near Amritsar and 
invited bards and followers of the principal Indian saints since the days of 
Jaidev to attend and suggest suitable hymns for the sacred volume. From our 
knowledge of the Indians’ love of poetry it can readily be surmised that a 
notable gathering of poets took place, and many followers of saints, both 
Hindu and Muslim, commended their masters’ works for inclusion in the 
sacred volume. Besides the writings of the Sikh Gurus, which form the bulk 
of the Granth, hymns of some two dozen Bhagats and Sufis were selected for 
inclusion by Guru Aijan. After the selections had been made, the whole was 
dictated to Bhai Gur Das, who wrote them out in Gurmukhi. 

The principles that guided Guru Arjan in the selection of hymns are 
indicative of the nature of Sikhism as a reformed and dissenting faith. It is 
said that the Guru rejected hymns of self-deification; those derogatory to 
women; those which advised the concealing of God’s message from men; 
and those disparaging life and its struggles. The inclusion of the writings of 
Hindu and Muslim holy men is an interesting feature of the Granth. Some of 
them are represented by only a verse or two, some voluminously, like Kabir 


*The Sikhs and their Scriptures, Lucknow Publishing House, Lucknow, 1964, pp. 31-37. 
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with over a thousand verses. These bhagats include high and low castes. 
Jaidev was the Brahman poet who wrote the Gitagovinda; another Brahman, 
Sur Das, was a government official; Namdev was a tailor and ex-robber; 
Trilochan was a Vaisya; Sadhna, a butcher; Ramanand was the great Brahman 
teacher of Outcastes; five of his disciples are represented in the Granth, namely, 
Dhanna, a Jat farmer; Pipa, a Raja; Sain, a low caste barber; Kabir, a weaver, 
and Ravi Das, an Outcaste leather worker. Also included are some writings of 
two Muslims, Sheikh Farid and Bhikhan, both Sufis. In view of Guru Arjan’s 
missionary-mindedness, it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that he 
included writings of men of all castes and even of outcastes both as a protest 
against the caste system of Brahmanism and with a view to the spreading of 
Sikhism among all men; for we are told that the Guru wished the translation of 
the Granth to be made into foreign languages that its truth might spread “as oil 
on water.” 

The languages used in the Ad Granth are six in number, and the dialectic 
variations innumerable. Some of the bhagats’ writings go back to the Twelfth 
Century; and even the Punjabi of 1500 — 1700, the period of the Ten Gurus, 
is to a great degree obsolete today. Macauliffe, in the Introduction to his Sikh 
Religion, (p. vi) describes his difficulties with the Ad Granth as follows : 

There is hardly any one Sikh who is capable of making a correct translation 
of his sacred writings. A man who is a good Sanskrit scholar will not know 
Persian and Arabic, and he who knows Persian and Arabic will not know 
words of Sanskrit derivation. A man who knows Hindi will not know 
Marathi; a man who knows Marathi will not know Punjabi and Multani and 
so on. Moreover, there are words in the Sikh sacred writings which are 
peculiar to them and cannot be traced to any known language. As to these, 
one must accept the traditional interpretations. The Granth Sahib thus 
becomes probably the most difficult work, sacred or profane, that exists, 
and hence the general ignorance of its contents. 

In spite of these difficulties, Macauliffe and the Gianis assisting him 
produced a six-volume work of orientation and interpretation that is still the 
standard work on Sikhism and is a classic in the field of religion. This was 
written in English; and recently translations of the Ad Granth into English and 
other languages along with numerous commentaries and devotional 
interpretations have appeared, both in English and in Punjabi, written by various 
learned Sikhs. 

The main outline of the composition of the Ad Granth is clear enough.* 
First, there comes a liturgical section composed of devotional readings for 
morning and evening, for weddings and for other special occasions. Some of 
these are selections compiled from various parts of the books that follow : 
Every good Sikh should have the Japji (the opening section) by heart and 
repeat it every morning, since it is considered to be an epitome of the teaching 

♦Reference is to the 24 point type Revised Edition, known as the Damdama Bir, containing 
1430, pages 7 inches by 1 1 inches. 
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of the Granth. This is no small feat, since it is twenty-three pages long in 
Macauliffe’s translation. Next come the four main books, which are called 
ragas, or tunes, according to the melody to which they are chanted : the Sri- 
rag, Majh, Gauri, and Asa. Next follow the minor books, twenty-six in number, 
which are, generally speaking, variations and elaborations on the four major 
books preceding them. 

Each rag or book is in turn divided off according to metre and author. 
The compositions of the first Guru are labelled Mahalla / (section I), those of 
the second Guru, Mahalla II, and so on. Each Guru signs himself “Nanak” by 
inserting that name in the last line of the poem, since the same divine spirit that 
was in Nanak was supposed to have passed on into all the Gurus in turn “as 
one lamp is lit from another.” However logical this arrangement of the contents 
may be as to external form, it gives a most fragmentary impression as to 
meaning, for each page may contain three or four different poems on different 
subjects or by different writers, comprising, in a confused way instruction, 
exhortation or “the mystical rhapsodies on God” that “bulk so large in the 
Granth.” (Hume) Tune and metre are thus all important; indeed Bhai Mani 
Singh was once cursed by the Khalsa for rearranging the Ad Granth according 
to authors. However, as the Granth should be looked on as a book of hymns 
expressing the emotional out-pourings of the spirit, the importance of a logical 
arrangement of the contents need not be overstressed. 

In general, the poetry of the Granth resembles that of the Psalms and the 
Proverbs of the Bible, with many passages that remind one of the Song of 
Songs. Historical narrative or prose teaching such as is found in the New 
Testament is altogether lacking in the Ad Granth. It seems somewhat strange 
that the best known poem, the Japji of Guru Nanak, which is to be memorized 
and recited daily, is written in rhymed verse but is without a rag or tune, 
whereas all the rest of the hymns are written to tunes. 

With regard to the teaching of the Granth, it is evident that a strictly 
logical system of teaching should not be expected in a book of mystical and 
rhapsodical hymns. Certain ideas emerge as dominant by virtue of much 
repetition, even when conflicting ideas may also occasionally be expressed. In 
general then, Hindu theology of the contemplative bhakti type is accepted, 
with a loving personal God who offers salvation by grace to those who faithfully 
meditate on His Name. But Hindu religious practices are firmly rejected, such 
as the priesthood of the Brahmans, pilgrimages, the sacred thread, asceticism, 
and especially idolatry. The teaching is tinged at times with Hindu pantheism, 
and often coloured with Muslim ideas of the absoluteness, not to say the 
capriciousness, of God, along with fatalistic resignation to His absolute Will; 
but on the whole, ethical monotheism prevails. 

Sardar Kahn Singh, who was one of the Giyanis with whom Macauliffe 
worked, and who is the editor of the valuable Encyclopaedia of Sikh Literature, 
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lists Sikh teachings as follows: the rejection of caste, Hindu pilgrimages, bodily 
mortification, religious garb, untouchabiiity, and Hindu superstitions generally; 
and the acceptance of monotheism, the Adi Granth as Scripture, the practice 
of philanthropy, gratitude, and loyalty to the sovereign, transmigration, and 
salvation by true knowledge which is gained by good associations. Prof. Teja 
Singh has described the principles of Sikhism as the rejection of magic 
mantras, miracles, incarnations, special revelations, and a sacred language; 
and the acceptance of monotheism, the reality of the world, other saviours 
such as Christ and Muhammad, the equality of women, the need of social 
service; and he gives the essence of Sikhism and “Nam aur Sewa,” (the Name 
and Service) or adoration of God through repeating His Name, and service to 
mankind. 

Outstanding teaching, then is : a prevailing monotheism, tinged with 
pantheism; beliefin karma and transmigration, alongwith beliefin the grace of 
God for the immediate salvation of His bhaktas; predestination as necessary to 
salvation; the necessity and absolute authority of the Guru; worship of God by 
repeating His Name; the advantage of the communion of the saints, and of 
congregational worship; and the need of service to : mankind. A very fair 
evaluation is given by Heiler in The Gospel ofSadhu Sundar Singh : 

Sundar Singh’s ancestral faith is a pure and elevated religion in which the 
best of Hinduism and the best of Islam unite, a religion which can point to its 
saints and its martyrs. Many elements of the Sikh religion, like belief in the 
forgiving love to God and His revelation ofHimself in a human being, come 
very near to the central truths of Christianity; though these glimpses of 
revelation are indeed blurred by the strong influence of Vedantic pantheism 
and Islamic fatalism. Above all, the element which robs the teaching of the 
Granth of any vital creative power is its eclecticism, its continual oscillation 
between theism and pantheism, personalism and impersonalism, belief in 
forgiveness and longing for Nirvana. In this mixed religion a soul like that of 
Sundar Singh, which longed intensely for a final unity and for deep 
satisfaction, could not find a home. But in spite of all its deficiencies and 
weaknesses, it was still rich enough and pure enough to become to this 
seeking soul a schoolmaster unto Christ. 

There are two main editions of the Ad Granth. One is that written by Bhai 
Gur Das at Guru Arjan’s dictation. It is generally believed by both Sikhs and 
western scholars that this volume is still in existence at Kartarpur in Jullundur 
District. The second edition is that made by Guru Gobind Singh at Damdama 
Sahib in the south Punjab. To the Ad Granth of Guru Arjan he added several 
hymns and slokas of the Ninth Guru Teg Bahadur along with one short sloka 
of his own. These additions are not extensive; they cover only twenty-seven 
pages out of several hundred in Macauliffe’s translation. They are a supplement 
merely; indeed, the old Granth at Kartarpur contains blank pages, on which it 
is said that Guru Arjan had prophesied that hymns of a later martyred Guru 
would be inscribed. The standard Ad Granth of today, then, is the edition 
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prepared by the Tenth Guru, called the Damdama Bir. 

An unauthorized edition by Bhai Banno is sometimes mentioned. It seems 
that he contrived to copy Bhai Gur Das’ Granth and added to it some hymns 
of his own choice, including some of the Rajputana Princess Mirabai who 
was a devotee of Lord Krishna. 

Modern Translations 

Under the title. Selections from the Sacred Writings of the Sikhs some of 
the favourite portions of the Ad Granth have been translated into English by 
such noted Sikh scholars as Dr. Trilochan Singh, Bhai Jodh Singh, Kapur 
Singh, Bawa Harkishen Singh, and Khushwant Singh. This is part of 
UNESCO’s “Major Project” for furthering mutual appreciation of the cultural 
values of East and West. It was done under the direction of Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan. In the Foreword Dr. Arnold Toynbee well says : 

This translation is the first that has made the Adi Granth accessible, in more 
than short extracts, to the English speaking public.. .The Adi Granth is part 
of mankind’s common spiritual treasure.... A book that has meant, and means, 
so much to such a notable community as the Sikh Khalsa deserves close 
study from the rest of the world. 

A polyglot version of the Ad Granth has been prepared by Manmohan 
Singh, Advocate, a refugee from Lyallpur, as he himself says in the Preface. 
The original Gurmukhi text is given in one column, with literal translations in 
English and modem Punjabi (Gurmukhi) in parallel columns, with the words 
of the text numbered in all three columns so that the exact meanings can be 
easily traced. The entire work will Consist of eight volumes, covering some 
5,000 pages, and should prove valuable to students of the Ad Granth. 



TOE GURU GRANTH* 

No institutionalised religion is safe from erosion till its tenets and doctrines 
have been enshrined in some tangible, though, permanent form. Great religions 
of the worlds, therefore, have taken care to prepare or compile one volume 
which is sovereign and supreme in its authority. Assuredly, it will employ the 
medium of poetry to reach out to infinity. Such a volume then, is the Guru 
Granth, the sacred book of the Sikhs — a volume that takes its place alongside 
the world’s greatest scriptures, the Vedas, the ZindAvesta, the Bible and the 
Koran. Its power is the power of the puissant and winged word, and no 
exegesis or commentary or translation can ever convey the full beauty of its 
thought and poetry. In all mystic literature the appeal of the numinous and the 
ineffable is inexplicable, if not incommunicable. And yet the great Sikh scripture 
is not a knot of metaphysical riddles and abstract theorizings. On the contrary, 
since for the most part it employs the idiom of the common people, and draws 
its imagery, metaphors and symbols from the home, the street and the market- 
place, its poetry has a rare kind of immediacy, concreteness aqd urgency. To 
see a Sikh congregation intoning the sacred hymns in unison is to see massed 
spiritual energy take shape before your eyes. That’s how the ordinary word 
changes into the logos and becomes oracular. The Sikhs indeed regard the 
Granth as a complete, inviolable and final embodiment of the message of the 
Guru. There is to be no word beyond the Word. Any that’s how Guru Gobind 
Singh, the Tenth Guru, spoke to the congregation shortly before his ascension. 

“O Beloved Khalsa, let him who desireth to behold the Guru or Spiritual 
teacher, obey the Granth Sahib: It is the visible body of the Guru.” 

The Guru Granth was first compiled by the Fifth Sikh Guru, Arjan Dev, 
in A.D. 1604 in the city of Amritsar. Its second and last version was the 
handiwork of Guru Gobind Singh, and it was finalised' at Damdama in the year 
1705. He included the hymns of his father, Guru Tegh Bahadur, in the new 
next. Since then, the authorized version has been transcribed and printed a 
number of times, and it abides. Its adoration or veneration is an article of faith 
with the Sikhs. 

One of the greatest glories of the Guru Granth is its Catholic character. 
It is a scripture completely free from bias, animus and controversy; Indeed, 
the uniqueness of the Granth in this respect is all the more astonishing when 
we think of the obscurantism, factionalism and fanaticism of the period in 
which it was composed. Perhaps, it is the only scripture of its kind which 

*Guru Granth Ratnavali, Punjabi University, Patiala, 2001, pp. 28-30. 
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contains within its sacred covers the songs and utterances of a wide variety of 
saints, savants and bards. For it’s instructive to note that a fairly substantial 
part of the volume carries the compositions of Hindu bhaktas, Muslims divines 
and Sufi poets and God-intoxicated souls in quest of Truth and Love. Of 
course, their hymns and couplets rendered in their own language and idiom 
are so dovetailed as to find a complete correspondence with themes or motifs 
in the compositions of the Sikh Gurus. Obviously, the idea of Guru Arjan Dev 
was to establish the fundamental unity of all religions and mystic experiences. 
It was, so to speak, an integral congress of minds and souls, operating on the 
same spiritual beam. To have thus elevated the songs of the bhaktas, the sufis 
and the bhatts to the condition of the logos was to salute the power of the 
Word whatever form it might take to reveal the glory of God. For it may be 
noticed that the Guru Granth contains the compositions and utterances of the 
high-born Brahmins and the proud Kshatriyas, as also of the lowly Shudras 
and the unlettered Jats. This was done at a time when the caste-system in 
India had almost paralysed the conscience of man. The revolutionary 
egalitarianism which such a step symbolised was thereafter to become the 
creed of the Sikhs. Above all, a poetic and mystic collage bespeaks the essential 
humility of the Sikh mind, for humility has been given a place of pride in the 
table of virtues drawn up by the Gurus. The Guru Granth, then, is a sui 
generis scripture. It is indeed a magnificent compendium of the religious, 
mystic and metaphysical poetry written or uttered between the 12th and 17th 
centuries in different parts of India. It is also at the same time a mirror of the 
sociological, economic and political conditions of the day. The satire on the 
reactionary rulers, the obscurantist clergy, the fake fakirs and the like is open, 
uncompromising and telling. In showing the path to spiritual salvation, the 
Guru Granth does not ignore the secular and creature life of man. 

The poetry of the Granth is in itself a subject worthy of the highest 
consideration. The language principally employed is the language of the saints, 
evolved during the medieval period — a language which, allowing for variations, 
still enjoyed wide currency in Northern India. Its appeal lay in its directness, 
energy and resilience. Based upon the local dialects, it was leavened with 
expressions from Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian, Arabic and Marathi, etc. 

Another outstanding feature of the Guru Granth is the precision and 
beauty of its prosody. Whilst a great deal of it is cast in traditional verse forms 
(Shlokas and Paudis ), and could best be understood in the context of the well- 
known classical ragas, several hymns and songs make use of popular folklore 
and metres ( alahanis , ghoris, chhands etc.) The inner and integral relationship 
between music and verse has been maintained with scholarly rectitude and 
concern. This complete musicalisation of thought in a scientific and studied 
manner makes for the unusually vigorous yet supple discipline of the Granth ’s 
metrics and notations. The entire Bani whose printed version in its current 
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form comes to 1430 pages, is divided into 33 sections. Whilst the first section 
comprises the soulful and inspiring song of Guru Nanak called the Japuji as 
also a few selected paudis or couplets, the final section is a collection of 
assorted verses including the shlokas and the swayyas of the bhatts. The 
remaining 31 sections are named after the well-known classical ragas such as 
Sri, Majh, Gauri, Gujri, Devgandhari, Dhanasari, Bilawal, Kedara, Malhar, 
Kalyart, etc. The division, thus, is strictly based on musicology. Further more 
each psalm or song is preceded by a number ( mohalla ) which denotes the 
name of the composer-Guru from Guru Nanak onwards. It may be noted that 
the apostolic succession extends from the First to the Tenth Guru, and the 
Gurus are often referred to reverentially by their place in the order. What’s 
more, each Guru speaks in the name of the Founder Guru whose spirit informs 
his nine successors. The House of Nanak is indeed a spiritual decagon, based 
upon a geometry of vision. The major hymns — Japuji (Guru Nanak), Anand 
(Guru Amar Das), Sukhmani or the Psalm of Peace (Guru Arjan Dev). Rehras 
(Guru Nanak, Guru Ram Das, Guru Arjan Dev) are widely recited solo and in 
congregation by the faithful as morning and evening prayers. Their soothing 
and ambrosial airs have brought solace and cheer to millions of people all over 
the world. The Sikh philosophy as embodied in the Guru Granth is chiefly a 
philosophy of action and deed and consequence. Though in its essentials, it is 
completely in tune with the ancient Indian thought regarding the genesis of the 
World and the ultimate nature of reality, it moves away from quietism, passivity 
and abstractions. The emphasis is on shared communal experience, on 
purposive and idealistic involvement. The extinction of the ego or self is the 
corner-stone of Sikhism. A person finds fulfilment or vindication by immersion 
in the sea of life. Thus the paths of renunciation, abdication, aloofness, 
flagellation, etc., are abjured. A Sikh is enjoined upon to be an insider, not an 
“outsider”. Obviously then, the Sikh philosophy is that of “the Everlasting 
Yea”. Which is not to deny the importance or value of contemplation, stillness, 
inwardness, etc. The ideal Sikh cultivates these qualities in the midst of business 
and engagement. He, too, regards the world as ultimately maya or illusion and 
the life of man as a tableau of light and shade, but the Divine goal may not be 
achieved except through an acceptance of the reality of this unreality, and a 
proper disposition of the allotted role in the phantasmagoria of life. To that 
extent, the relative concreteness or solidity of the world is to be endorsed as a 
measure of understanding. So long as man has a role to play, the artefact of 
the stage or the theatre has to be taken for granted. For it has thus pleased the 
Creator to effect the world and people it with multiples of His Self. And the 
whole creation moves according to a predestined plan. Many a time has the 
grand show on earth been mounted and dismantled. It’s not given to creature 
man to fully comprehend the essence of reality. God, according to the Adi 
Granth, is Omnipresent, Omnipotent, Omniscient. He is the Initiator, and the 
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End. He is Self-Creator and Self-Propeller. The soul too in its essence 
symbolises this trinity. It has lost its state of bliss as a result of the ego and the 
id. Caught in the meshes of power and self, it has lost its native and true 
moorings, and is being tossed about by the whirfigig of time. A soul thus 
alienated from the Lord keeps spinning through aeons and aeons of suffering. 
The road to heaven lies through His Grace. 

The idea of the soul as the Lord’s consort is repeated in the Guru Granth. 
The mystique of the marriage is invoked time and again to emphasize the 
indissoluble and ineluctable nature of the union. Man is ordained wife and 
commanded to live in the Will of the Lord. Any infidelity or transgression is 
inconceivable. The nuptial and spousal imagery of the hymns is sensuously 
rich, apposite and striking. It will thus be seen that the Guru Granth offers a 
perfect set of values and a practial code of conduct. 



THE GURUSHIP AND SUCCESSION OF 
GURU GRANTH SAHIB* 

Madanjit Kaur 


Introductory : The purpose of this paper is to explore W.H. McLeod’s 
thesis, put forward in his Evolution of the Sikh Community 1 whereby he 
rejects the tradition of the vesting of the authority of Guruship in the Holy 
Scripture, Guru Granth Sahib by the Tenth Guru, Gobind Singh. McLeod has 
supported his view on the authority of J.S. Grewal . 2 According to McLeod, 
“the tradition which conferred his (Guru Gobind Singh’s) personal authority 
upon the sacred scripture and the corporate Panth may perhaps be a 
retrospective interpretation, a tradition which owes its origin not to an actual 
pronouncement of the Guru but to an insistent need for maintaining the Panth’s 
cohesion during the later period .” 3 McLeod asserts his conclusion in no less 
emphatic terms by suggesting that “The slate must be wiped clean and must 
not be reinforced until we have ascertained just what did take place during the 
eighteenth century .” 4 

McLeod’s conjectures seek to cloud the historical interpretation of the 
events related to the religious history of the Sikhs. In fact, McLeod is primarily 
interested in the political history of the Sikhs and the role played by the Jat 
community therein. In order to consolidate his so called jat thesis, McLeod 
concentrates on the development of the events in the history of the Sikh 
community in the eighteenth century and tries to coordinate historical 
development with the motivation of the jat leadership emerging out of political 
exigencies. However, he totally ignores the legacy and the heritage of the 
Guru period. It seems, McLeod is neither familiar with the social process of 
the evolution of Sikhism, nor of the nature of Sikh ethos. Besides, McLeod 
has not brought any historical evidence to substantiate his thesis for rejecting 
the succession of Guru Granth Sahib as declared by Guru Gobind Singh. On 
the other hand, we find solid evidence encompassed in the doctrine of Guruship 

*Jasbir Singh Mann Harbans Singh Saraon (Eds.), Advanced Studies in Sikhism, Irvine, CA 
(USA), 1989, pp. 121-137. 

1 . W.H. McLeod, The Evolution of the Sikh Community, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
1975. 

2. J.S. Grewal, From Guru Nanak to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, GuruNanak Dev University, 
Amritsar, 1982, Ch. XIV, pp. 100-105. 

3. McLeod, op. cit., p. 17. 

4. McLeod, op. cit., p. 16. 
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as revealed in Guru Granth Sahib, later reiterated by Guru Gobind Singh when 
he hailed the Granth as the Guru. Besides, it has also been authenticated by 
contemporary and near contemporary sources, documents and records that 
Guru Gobind Singh did not appoint any person to succeed him as Guru and 
that he had invested the Guru Granth Sahib with guruship and had commanded 
the Sikhs to accept it as their Guru. 

The theme of this article is in the form of a poser that calls for an answer 
to the issues like the Sikh concept of the Guru, the doctrine of Guru Granth 
Sahib as visible body of the Guru, the closing of personal guruship and the 
succession of the Guru Granth Sahib. 

The Guru in Sikhism : The Tenth Guru Gobind Singh brought to an 
end the line of human gurus by conferring guruship upon the collection of 
hymns which his followers used in their personal and corporate devotion and 
as guide. So a movement, whose focal point was a series of Masters, became 
centred upon a Holy Book, henceforth known by the name of Guru Granth. 
This was the final culmination of the Sikh concept of Guruship, capable of 
resisting the temptation to deify the line of human gurus. Yet this is not itself 
the whole of the story of Sikh Guruship. 

The Sikh doctrine of guruship is rooted in Indian religious tradition. But 
it is dynamic and distinct in form and structure. In fact, Guruship is a distinctive 
concept of Sikhism. It is a legacy of the founder Master, Guru Nanak. The 
Tenth Master while maintaining the concept of Shabad as Guru also made the 
Panth distinctive by introducing corporate Guruship . 5 Though the concept of 
guruship continued to be the core of Sikhism, the role of the human gurus was 
transferred to the Guru Panth and that of the revealed word to Guru Granth 
Sahib. This has made Sikhism a distinctive modern religion. Any other 
interpretation of the decision of Tenth Master to introduce the system of Guru 
Granth and Guru Panth would be contrary to the Sikh thesis as amplified by 
Ganda Singh and Harbans Singh . 6 7 

The meaning of guruship in Sikhism is the manifest form which God 
takes as preceptor of mankind. The nature of guruship in the Guru Granth 
Sahib states that the Supreme Being is Himself the Guru, whose chosen channel 
for communication to humanity is the institution of the Guru. The Sikh gurus 
have taken considerable pain to emphasize the point that the bani (the holy 
Scripture) and not the body (the personal guru) is the guru. 7 “Theologically, 
Guru Nanak had always made a distinction between himself, and, as God’s 
bard, conveying the message entrusted to him. The declaration, ‘I spoke only 

5. W. Owen Cole, The Guru in Sikhism, London, 1982, pp. 37-38. 

6. Ganda Singh pages 1 83 to 2 1 0; and Harbans Singh pages 2 1 1 -227, Perspectives on Sikh 
Tradition, edited by Gurdev Singh. 

7. Taran Singh, The nature of Guruship in the Guru Granth’ in The Nature of Guruship 
(ed. Clarence 0. McMullen), ISPCK, 1976, pp. 27-8. 
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when you, 0 God, inspired me to speak,’ 8 is characteristic of his view of 
himself as God’s messenger. There is no reason to believe that his successors 
differed from him in this view.” 9 It must always be remembered that the guru 
of whom Guru Nanak spoke is God, self manifested in order to reveal Himself, 
so that by His grace man may reach the realm of truth which is his destiny. 
The words 'gur prasadi' in the Mool Mantra must be regarded as testimony 
to this belief. 10 This statement is crucial to an under-standing of the concept of 
Guru." 

The testimony of God as Guru which began with Guru Nanak is reaffirmed 
by his successor gurus. 12 However, to give this institution greater permanence 
and prevent future alterations, Guru Gobind Singh, the Tenth Guru of the 
Sikhs, refused to appoint any human successor and bade the Sikhs to consider 
the Granth as their Guru. 13 

Before his death at Nanded in Deccan in AD 1708, Guru Gobind Singh, 
terminated human succession to the office of the Guru and established instead, 
the condominium of the Granth, and the Panth, which ever since is recited at 
the conclusion of every congregational prayer, morning and evening, and on 
all occasions of public worship by the Sikhs : 

The order of the Khalsa was established as was the command of the Timeless 
(Almighty); This is now the commandment for all the Sikhs: Accept the 
Granth as the Guru; Know Guru Granth as the visible body of the Guru. 
He who hath a properly trained mind, shall find confirmation thereof in the 
contents of the Sabad (the Holy Book) itself. 14 
Ever since, the Sikh community has recognised no human successor to 
guruship, they consider Khalsa Panth and Guru Granth to be atwin institution, 
in whom rests the joint sovereignty of the Sikh world. 15 

Henceforth, the identity of the guru has been incorporated in the doctrines 
of Guru Granth and the Khalsa was to provide leadership to the community 
(Panth), not in supersession of the previous gurus, but as an authority to 
work in their names. It was invariably to guide itself by the teachings of the 
gurus as found in the Holy Granth. For the Sikhs, this double aspect guruship 
solved the most serious problem of accepting authority of prophet as absolute 
and final for all times. 

8. Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 507-508. 

9. W. Owen Cole, The Guru in Sikhism, p. 55. 

10. Ibid, p. 73. 

11. There are explicit statements in the bani of Guru Nanak which indicate that God is the 
Guru. See Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1226. 

12. Ibid. , pp. 307, 308, 317. 

13. See Part IV of this article. 

14. Dasam Granth (ed. Giani Mohinder Singh), Amritsar, 1952, Vol. 1, p. 248. 

15. The Guru Granth is installed in the Sikh places of worship. It is symbolic of the visible 
body ofthe Gum. All the ceremonial paraphernalia associated with the keeping, opening, 
and closing of the Holy Book represent manifestation of royalty and sovereignty, both 
temporal and spiritual. 
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Guru Granth — The Visible Body of the Guru : What is the meaning 
of the declaration that the Granth is the Guru ? 

The pronouncement of Guru Gobind Singh was not any new innovation 
in the Sikh doctrine. The seed idea of the doctrine of Guru Granth is clearly 
discernible in the bani of the Granth itself. It is repeatedly stressed in various 
hymns that the ‘Revelation is the guru and the Guru is the Revelation’, and 
that ‘whosoever shall accept the Revelation of Guru shall behold the guru 
himself .’ 16 

It is the injunction of the Granth that the Sikhs are bidden to ‘accept the 
Revelation of Guru as true for ever, for, it is the revelation of God that maketh 
the Guru to utter it .’ 17 Further, it is ordained that, ‘the Revelation of the Guru 
is the Light of the World, through it God’s grace descendeth into human 
soul .’ 18 The message of the Holy Granth is that ‘the guru’s word abideth with 
the soul as the water drowneth it not, and the fire consumeth it not .’ 19 Again it 
is stressed that as ‘the guru’s revelation pervadeth in the world, it redeemeth 
man through the Name of God .’ 20 

The direction in which the idea of guruship evolved is implicit in the bani 
of the Sikh gurus. According to Guru Nanak the Guru is one who had first 
realised the Lord and His word . 21 The Divine Message had to go to the world 
through the Guru for the emancipation of mankind . 22 The true guru must be 
the guide for conveying the Lord’s message as given to him in the truest 
form . 23 According to Guru Amar Das, ‘there is guru, through whom the True 
Word had come, ponder always on the True Word of the Guru for guidance in 
life .’ 24 

After explaining the Guru’s Revelation, the Holy Granth identifies it with 
the Sabad ( or the Word of the Guru) that comes through human agency : the 
guru. The term Sabad literally means the word and was intended to represent 
God’s command. “The Sabad in the sense of eternal and self-existent sound, 
conceived as the eternal Veda, is an old Indian notion, rather an Ancient Aryan 
notion, for it is found in Zoroastrianism where the Menthra Spenta, the holy 
word, is said to be the soul of God .” 25 The Guru Granth Sahib identifies 
Sabad with Divine Wisdom which forms itself as God’s Light in the conscience 


16. Guru Granth Sahib, p. 982. 

17. Ibid., p. 308. 

18. Ibid., p. 67. 

19. Ibid, p. 679. 

20. Ibid., p. 1066. 

21 Ibid, p. 1279. 

22 Ibid, p. 466. 

23. Ibid, p. 722. 

24. Ibid., p. 646. 

25 . Kapur Singh, Parasaraprasna (Baisakhi of Guru Gobind Singh), Revised Edition (eds. 
Piar Singh and Madanjit Kaur), Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1988, p. 172. 
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of man. It avers that Sabad is the essence of things by understanding which 
man comprehends truth and thus becomes one with Truth . 26 

The Sabad is dormant in the heart of every human being and it can be 
made manifest through the discipline of self-control and spiritual orientation . 27 
The mortal human body is not to be deemed as the Guru; it is Light within, 
that is the Guru. It is the Sabad that is the guru and the guide. The absence of 
it results in spiritual confusion . 28 This Sabad is not variegated, it is one, for 
God is One and all that there is, proceeds from God . 29 The search and 
discernment of this Sabad is an effort worth making for man in this world, all 
else is waste and weariness . 30 

It was made clear by Guru Hargobind that the Immortal frame of the 
Guru had no peculiar entity and that the Sabad as revealed by the Guru, is the 
only authentic portrait of the guru . 31 It is inferred from the above narration that 
Guru’s Revelation is recorded in the Guru Granth as Sabad or Testament. 
According to Sikh doctrine this Testament is the Guru. The same principle 
was followed by Guru Gobind Singh when he established the condominium of 
the Guru Panth and the Guru Granth. Instead of appointing an individual 
successor to himself, he appointed the collective order of the Khalsa and 
formally recognised the status of the Granth, which was to be conceded as 
the Guru Granth} 1 This status of Guru Granth or Bani had remained unaffected 
throughout , 33 only the temporal direction of human affairs was given a 
collectively religious basis by Guru Gobind Singh. 

This was the process by which the Granth has been institutionalised as 
the Guru Granth. The basic idea of the peculiar institution of guruship of the 
Sikhs has remained unchanged. The Granth, stands for two things; revelation 
of Truth through the word, and the interpretation and practice of the Truth 
through the personal lives of the Gurus. The Truth as revealed in the Sabad, 
incorporates fundamental Truths, that is, belief in the oneness of God and 
approach to Him through love ( nam ) and service (sewa). As truth never gets 
old, so the Guru in Sikhism never becomes a back number. He is ever new 
and whole . 34 He is ever alive in the collective personality of the Sikhs working 
with a sense of the presence of Guru in them. That is why for the Sikhs, Guru 

26. Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1353. 

27. Ibid., pp. 8 and 1264. 

28. Ibid., p. 635. 

29. Ibid., p. 1334. 

30. Ibid, p. 1342. 

31. Bhai Gurdas, Varan Bhai Gurdas, ed. Bhai Vir Singh, Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 
1972, Var24; 11, p.396. 

32. Kapur Singh, op. cit., p. 177. 

33. The Sikh tradition consider the Holy Granth, as the real corpus of the Transcendental 
Wisdom. And in this the Sikh tradition follows the Buddhist principle of the identity of 
the Buddha’s word with the essence of Buddha. 

34. Teja Singh, Sikhism, Its Ideals and Institutions, Khalsa Brothers, Amritsar, 1 970, p. 26. 
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Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, does not belong to the sixteenth century but is 
a dynamic personality guiding them personally through the organisation of the 
Panth. The initiation ceremony, Amrit, the Khande di pahul introduced by 
Guru Gobind Singh, was made the basis of this reorganisation. It is evident 
from the above analysis that the doctrine laid down in the Guru Granth by the 
earlier Sikh gurus, was reiterated by Guru Gobind Singh, when he hailed the 
Granth as the Guru Granth ? 5 

The Guru Granth contains perennial philosophy, uncontaminated by 
temporal and secular considerations. It is not a code of ethical conduct or 
social organisation like Semitic scriptures, though it strictly postulates a social 
context for practice of religion and enjoins a strict ethical conduct. It is not 
sectarian, and lays down no metaphysical propositions in support of the 
practices of a religion. It has a universal import. It is the perceivable record of 
the Transcendental Wisdom. The Guru Granth is a divinity, not a deity, though 
extreme reverence is shown to it by the Sikhs. It is regarded as the visible 
body of the True Guru and is symbolic of the Sikh doctrine of sovereignty 
both temporal and spiritual. 

It is on account of their reverence for Guru Granth Sahib that Sikhism 
has maintained its integrity despite observances resulting from popular piety 
and the fact that for much of its time it has retained its separate religio-cultural 
entity in a society dominated by Hinduism. 

If there is any way in which Sikhism may be described as unique, it is in 
its elevation of a holy book to the status of guruship. Guru Gobind Singh’s 
reason for elevating the Adi Granth to the status of Guru must be linked with 
his creation of the Khalsa in 1699. But the more immediate reason may probably 
be found in the awareness of the Guru that the circumstances of his time 
required some radical change in the mode of Sikh leadership. Politically and 
socially this took the form of the Khalsa Panth which was invested with the 
temporal authority (miri), and the spiritual authority ( pin ) remained with the 
gurbani, the scripture Granth. 

Closing of Personal Guruship and the Succession of the Guru Granth 
Sahib : The fact that Guru Gobind Singh, Tenth and the last Guru of the 
Sikhs, died atNanded in Deccan, now in Maharashtra, on October 6-7, 1708, 
has been substantiated by contemporary and semi-contemporary sources. It 
has also been authenticated beyond doubt that Guru Gobind Singh did not 
appoint any of his followers to succeed him as Guru and that he had commanded 
his followers to look upon the Holy scripture, the Granth Sahib as their Guru, 
thenceforth known as the Guru Granth Sahib? 6 During his life time, Guru 
Gobind Singh had created the distinctive order of the Khalsa, with uncommon 

35. Guru Granth Sahib, p. 515. 

36. Ganda Singh, ‘Guru Gobind Singh Designates Guru Granth Sahib to be the Guru’ in 

Perspective on the Sikh Tradition (ed. Gurdev Singh), Pub. Academy of Sikh Religion & 

Culture, Patiala, 1986, p. 183. 
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form and symbols that helped to impart them distinct identity. Towards, the 
end of his life, the Guru had to face extremely adverse circumstances. But he 
knew no despondency and did not give way to frustration. He had lost all his 
four sons, mother and a large number of devoted followers. He left Punjab 
and spent his last days in the Deccan. 

At the creation of the Khalsa on the Baisakhi day of 1699, he had not 
only presented himself to be formally initiated into the fraternity of the Khalsa 
but had also submitted himself to the discipline which had been prescribed by 
him for the new order of the Khalsa. This virtually meant the surrender of the 
office of guruship to the will of the Khalsa and its merger into the body politic 
of the new order. This was re-affirmed by the message he delivered to his 
followers from his death bed. This fact is affirmed by the testimony of Sainapat, 
who was not only a contemporary of the Guru but was also one of his darbari 
Kavis (court poets) at Anandpur 37 . His work Gur Sobha, composed in AD 
1711, within three years of Guru’s death, records : 

“A day before his death, the Singhs asked him about the form he was 
adopting (or the person whom he was nominating to succeed him). In reply 
he said that the Khalsa was his very self and that to them he had granted his 
robe — his physical self, and that the Eternal and the Limitless Word uttered 
with the Lord’s light is the Supreme Master.” 38 

Sainapat, thus, tells us that a day before the event the Guru had said that 
he had bestowed his physical form upon the Khalsa 39 and that the limitless and 
Eternal Word was Satguru. 40 This was Guru Gobind Singh’s last message and 
his final commandment saying in unmistakable language and clear words that 
he was not appointing any particular individual as the succeeding Guru and 
that the Khalsa under the guidance of the Divine Word — the Gurbani — was to 
be the future physical and spiritual representative of the Guru. This has since 
become the accepted creed of the Sikhs. 

The account of Sainapat is supported by Bhai Nandlal, a devoted disciple, 
who was present at Nanded at the time of the Guru’s death. He tells us in his 
Rahitnama that the Guru told him that his one form is the Formless Supreme 
Spirit and the other Granth Ji — Guru Sabda, the Word of the great gurus 
incorporated in the holy Granth Sahib. ‘ Have no doubt about it,’ he said, ‘ the 
visible form is the Sikhs, the Khalsa should remain absorbed in the gurbani 
day and night. 41 

Bhai Prahlad, another associate of Guru Gobind Singh also corroborates 

37. Sainapat, Gursobha (ed. Ganda Singh), Punjabi University, Patiala, 1965. Ch. XV111, 
pp. 40-44-805-809. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Gursobha, Ch. XVIII, 41, p. 132. 

40. Ibid., p. 43. 

41. Bhai Nand Lai, ‘Sakhi Rahit Patshahi 10’, Gur Khalse de Rahitname, ed. Shamsher 
Singh Ashok, Sikh History Research Board, Amritsar, 1979, p. 51. 
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the above mentioned Guru’s commandment is his Rahitnama as following : 

With the order of the Eternal Lord has been established the Panth. 

All the Sikhs are hereby commanded to obey the Granth as the Guru . 42 

Similarly Bhai Chaupa Singh, another associate of Guru Gobind Singh, 
had also mentioned this commandment in his Rahitnama , 43 

It is evident from the above mentioned contemporary evidence that Guru 
Gobind Singh had abolished for all time to come the nomination of any one 
person as the Guru of the Sikhs. After him the Khalsa, with Guru Granth 
Sahib as their eternal Guru, became the Guru Panth. With this the personal 
line of guruship came to an end. This historical fact has been rejected by 
Mcleod. But there is abundant contemporary and near-contemporary evidence 
available for the comparative study of different versions of the events, for 
sifting fact from fiction and for authenticating the tradition recorded in the 
Sikh sources regarding the abolition of the personal guruship and succession 
of Guru Granth Sahib as the living Guru of the Sikhs. 

Koer Singh, the author of Gurbilas Patshahi 10 (composed in AD 1751) 
has not only supplied more details of this historical event, but has also provided 
clarity to the tradition. The author has accounted Granth as Guru Granth 44 
and reminds one of the Guru’s commandment to the Sikhs to regard Guru 
Granth as Divinity. 45 He tells us in explicit terms that Guru Gobind Singh 
discontinued the line of personal guruship and did not appoint anyone to succeed 
him as Guru. In fact, he had surrendered his personality to the Khalsa when 
he had become one of them at the baptismal ceremony. He publicly declared 
this merger on many occasions afterwards, and especially a little before his 
death at Nanded. Koer Singh also narrates at length the formal installation of 
the Guru Granth Sahib as the Guru. 46 The author records that the Guru 
addressed his Sikhs before his demise and instructed them that there would be 
no successor to him, the Sarbat Sangat and the Khalsa should deem Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib as Supreme. Koer Singh further states that with five paise and a 
coconut in his hand the Guru paid homage to the Holy Granth and declared its 
succession as the Guru. 47 Koer Singh had been in close association with Bhai 
Mani Singh who was a contemporary and a close associate of Guru Gobind 
Singh. Bhai Mani Singh was the first person to act as the Granthi (reader of 
Holy Granth Sahib) in the Harmandir at Amritsar after the Guru’s death. 
Therefore, the information passed on from Bhai Mani Singh to Koer Singh is 
believed to be fully reliable. 

42. BhaiPrahlad, Rahitnama, Bhai Prahlad Singh ka, op. cit., p. 58. 

43. Ibid, 

44. Koer Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi 10 (ed. Shamsher Singh Ashok), Punjabi University, 

Patiala, 1968, Ch. IX, p. 130. 

45. Ibid, Ch. XXI, p. 283. 
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Another work, which we may refer to here, is Bansavalinama of Kesar 
Singh Chibbar (completed in AD 1770). Kesar Singh’s ancestors had been in 
the service of Guru Gobind Singh as dewans. He claims to have seen and 
consulted in his early days a behi (account book) of the house of the Guru. 
The tenth chapter of Bansavalinama deals with the life of Guru Gobind Singh. 
In stanzas 678-83, the author mentions the death of the Guru and his last 
commandment in reply to the question of the Sikhs : 

“The Granth is the guru; you hold the garment (seek the protection) of 
the Timeless God.” 48 Two hours later the Guru went to heaven; his light 
blended with Light. The same night he was cremated after he had been bathed 
in the rose water.” 49 

Further, the account of the death of Guru Gobind Singh as given in 
Mahima Prakash by Sraup Das Bhalla may be accepted as historical and 
objective. 50 This account was completed in AD 1 80 1 . He was a descendant of 
Guru Amar Das, the third guru of the Sikhs. The account given in Mahima 
Prakash is objective and without any poetic embellishments and supernatural 
elements. Therefore, the evidence of this author can be accepted as historically 
correct. According to Mahima Prakash, before his death, Guru Gobind Singh 
called his Sikhs to his presence and said, “Our ten forms have come to an end. 
Now recognize the Guru Granth Sahib in my place. He who wishes to talk to 
me should read the Granth Sahib. I have entrusted you to the lap of the 
Almighty.” Then follows the account of the death of the Guru. The author 
concludes the narration by recording that the Guru’s body was then cremated 
and the Sri Guru Granth Sahib was recognized in place of the Guru. 

This simple account of the death of the Guru and the succession of Guru 
Granth Sahib agrees in all its essentials with the contemporary and the later 
accounts. 

Dr. Gafida Singh has referred to another reliable authority, Munshi Sant 
Singh’s Bayan-i-Khandan-i-Nisham-i-Bedian (account of the Bedi family of 
the Una). According to it when Guru Gobind Singh was about to die at Nanded 
in the Deccan (Katik Sudi 5, 1765 Bikrami), all the Singhs and disciples asked 
him as to who would be the future Guru. The Guru replied; ‘Guru Khalsa, 
Khalsa guru ’ Then the Guru, with five paise and a coconut in his hand, bowed 
before the Guru Granth Sahib and said, ‘Ye all community should recognize 
the Guru Granth Sahib as the Guru after me and obey the commandments 
contained therein.’ And then he uttered the following couplet : 

“Recognize the Guru Granth as the visible body of the Guru”. 

■ m 

48. Kesar Singh Chibbar, Bansavalinama Dasan Patshahian Ka (ed. R. S. Jaggi) Pub. in 
Parakh, Research Bulletin of Panjabi Language and Literature, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, Vol. II, 1972, Ch. 10, Stanza 679, p. 163. 

49. Ibid., Stanza 628, p. 164. 

50. Sarap Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, II, Ch. ‘Sakhian Patshahi Das’, Sakhi 27, pp. 891 - 
93. 
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By this statement the author of Bayan has reiterated the last commandment of 
Guru Gobind Singh in the words of Bhai Nand Lai who was present at Nanded 
at the time of the Guru’s death. 51 The other details are identical to the tradition 
recorded in Gurbilas Patshahi 10 by Koer Singh. 

The tradition incorporated in the Sikh sources is also found in historical 
works in Persian and English. The Persian works are written both by Muslim 
and Hindu scholars belonging to the Punjab or its neighbourhood. As most of 
them had first-hand knowledge of the tradition, beliefs, practices and 
ceremonies of the Sikhs, they cannot be ignored by students of history. 

The news of the death of Guru Gobind Singh has been mentioned in 
Royal Court News of the Mughals — Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mualla of October- 
November 1708 and the Bahadur Shah Nama. 52 

Contemporary Persian accounts of Mirza Muhammad’s Harisi-Ibrat 
Nama (1705-19 AD) and Sayyad Muhammad Qasim Hussain Lahauri’s lbrat 
Nama (1722 AD) and lbrat Maqal (1731 AD) written within couple of years 
of the death of Guru Gobind Singh, respectively record the usual account of 
Guru’s death at Nanded. 53 

Muhammad Ali Khan Ansari, the author of Tarikh-i-Mazaffari (1810 
AD) and Tarikh-i-Bahr-ul-Mawwaj, carries the history of the Mughals to the 
beginning of the reign of Akbar Shah II. These works deal extensively with 
the struggle of the Sikhs against the Mughals and the Afghans. They are 
considered to be important sources on the history of the Punjab during the 
eighteenth century. Before the end of Guru Gobind Singh’s account, 
Muhammad Ali Khan writes that ‘after him (Guru Gobind Singh), according 
to the faith of these people (the Sikhs), the descending of Guruship and of 
internal spiritual line came to end and the book, the Granth, was established in 
place of the Guru.’ 54 

Besides, Ahmad bin Muhammad Ali’s Mirat-ul-A hwal-Jahan-Numa (AD 
1810) also mentions, ‘the sons of Guru Gobind Singh had been killed in the 
battle of Alamgir. After him there is no Khalifah (successor guru).’ 55 

The conventional version is also supported by Hindu authors of Persian 
works. Rai Chatarman, the author of the Chahar Gulshan Akhbar-un-Nawadir 
(also known as the Chatar Gulshan or Khulasat-un-Nawadir) (compiled in 
AD 1759) writes in this context that “there are Ten persons (to be recognized). 
These ten Khalifahs (gurus) are called Das Mahal. Anyone else sitting on the 
gaddi after them is not acceptable to them (the Sikhs).” 56 

51. Ganda Singh, op. cit., pp. 198-199. 

52. William Irvine, Later Mughals, Calcutta, 1 992, Vol. I, p. 90; also Ganda Singh, op. cit., 
p. 189. 

53. Ganda Singh op. cit., pp. 200-201. 

54. Tarikh-i-Muzafferi, p. 152, also Bahrul-Mawwaj, p. 208. 

55. As quoted by Ganda Singh, op. cit., p. 20 1 . 

56. Rai Chatarman, Chahar Gulshan Akhbar-un Nawadir, pp. 35-36 as quoted by Ganda 
Singh, op. cit., p. 201. 
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Harsukh Rai, the author of Maima-ul-Akhbar (AD 1799) says about 
Guru Gobind Singh that ‘He is the Tenth Mahal and is the last Zahur (successor) 
of Guru Nanak.’ 57 

The traditional version accounted in Sikh and Persian sources is also 
incorporated in European accounts. George Forster has also referred to Gurus 
in his letter No. XI of 1 783 in his A Journey From Bengal to England and says 
that “Govind died in 1708 at the town of Nander without leaving any male 
issue and a tradition delivered to the sicques, limiting their priests to the number 
of ten, inducing them to appoint no successors to Govind Singh.” 58 Talking 
about the change in the inscription on the Sikh coinage, Major James Browne 
(1787-88) has casually referred to Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh as the 
first and the last Gurus of the Sikhs and has indirectly given us confirmation 
of the belief of the Sikhs. 59 

Indian historians of the nineteenth century who compiled their accounts 
at the instance of Europeans are supposed to have recorded correct and reliable 
information because their purpose was to make the English rulers acquainted 
with the Sikhs with whom they (English) expected to come in close political- 
contact in the future. 

Khushwaqt Rai’s Tarikh-i-Sikhan, also called the Kitab-i-Tawarikh-i- 
Panjab (written in AD 1811) says that Guru Gobind Singh died at Abchal 
Nagar, Nanded. ‘This event, that is his death, took place on Kartik Sudi 5, 
1765 Bikrami. The generation (of Gurus) of Guru Nanak up to Guru Gobind 
Singh came to end.’ 60 

Ahmad Shah Batalia, author of Tawarikh-i-Hind : Bayan-i-Ahwal-i-Mitlk- 
i-Hind wa Maluk-i-an az zaman-i-qadim ta (1233 Hijri) has devoted a part of 
his account to the Sikhs. This section zikar-i-Gurwan wa ibtida-i-Singhan wa 
Mazhab-i-eshan, forms an appendix to Daftar I and II of the Umdat-ut- 
Tawarikh by Munshi Sohan Lai Suri (the court historian of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh). Ahmad Shah Batalia writes that Guru Gobind Singh, who had 
accompanied Emperor Bahadur Shah to the Deccan, died at Nanded in 1755 
Bikrami (AD 1708) and this place was known as Abchal Nagar. Some Sikhs 
lived there. The Nizam of Hyderabad had fixed a daily allowance for them. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh also made big donation for the upkeep of the sanctuary 
and the maintenance of its custodians. 61 

Sohan Lai Suri tells us that during the last moments of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s life a disciple of his asked him as to whom he had appointed as Guru 
after him. Thereupon the Guru replied that, ‘the Guru is Granthji. There is no 

57. Har Sukh Rai, Maima-ul-Akhbar, p. 481 as quoted by Ganda Singh, op. cit., p 201 . 

58. George Forster, A Journey From Bengal to England, London, 1 798, Vol. I, p. 263. 

59. James Browne, History of the Origin and Progress of the Sicks (India Tracts)-London, 
1788, pp. vi, viii. 

60. Khushwaqt Rai, Tawarikh-i-Sikhan (MS, 1869 BK), pp. 366, 379. 

61 . Ahmad Shah Batalia, Tawarikh-i-Hind (MS. 1233 AH), Appendix p. 1 1 . 
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difference between the Granth and the Guru. From the dershan of Granthji 
one shall have the happy darshan of the Guru Sahib.’ 62 

This version is also confirmed by the Muslim historian of the nineteenth 
century. Ghulam Muhy-ud-Din alias Bute Shah in his Tarikh-i-Panjab (1 848) 63 
and Mufti Ali-ud-Din in his Ibrat Namah (1854) 64 have both recorded the 
death of Guru Gobind Singh as an historical fact. Bute Shah in his abridged 
recension of the Tarikh-i-Panjab (preserved in the Panjab Public Library 
Lahore) has followed Lala Sohan Lai’s Umdat-ut-Tawarikh in recording the 
last commandment of the Guru regarding the Granth being the Guru after his 
death and that ‘there is no difference between the Guru and the Granth. ’ 65 
Kanhaiya Lai Hindi’s Zafar Namah-i-Ranjit Singh is another study. He 
writes, Guru Gobind Singh died at Abchal Nagar in 1765 and that no one (of 
his disciples) succeeded him to the gaddi (guruship). With him ended the 
gaddi of leadership (masand-i-sarwari) and with him came to end the custom 
of the succession of Gurus (Shewa-i-rahbari) . 66 

All the European historians of the nineteenth century who have written 
on the Sikhs like John Malcolm, W. G. Osborne, W. L. M’Gregor, Joseph 
David Cunningham and others, have accepted the above version regarding the 
death of Guru Gobind Singh, abolition of the personal Guruship and the 
succession of Guru Granth Sahib as the Guru of the Sikhs. 

Even Ernest Trumpp, whose observations are very negative on various 
aspects of the religious literature of the Sikhs, has adopted this tradition. In 
this context, he writes that at the time of his death, Guru Gobind Singh told his 
followers, ‘ I have entrusted the whole society (of the disciples) to the timeless. 
After me you shall everywhere mind the Book of the Granth Sahib as your 
Guru, Whatever you shall ask, it will show to you. Whoever be my disciple, 
he shall consider the Granth as the form of the Guru. Having uttered these 
verses he closed his eyes and expired (AD 1708)’. 67 Muslim historian of the 
nineteenth century have also accepted this version. Syed Muhammad Latif, 
author of the History of the Panjab also records that some time before the 
death of Guru Gobind Singh when Sikhs asked him as to who would be the 
Guru after him, the dying Guru replied, ‘I entrust my Khalsa to the Divine 
Being.. .The Granth shall support you under all your trouble and adversities in 
the world, and be alone guide to you hereafter. The Guru shall dwell with the 
society of disciples, the Khalsa, and wherever there shall be five Sikhs gathered 
together, there shall the guru be also present. The Guru also ordered them that 
they must have belief in one God and look on the Granth as His inspired 

62. Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, Arya Press, Lahore, 1885, Vol. I, pp. 64-65. 

63. See Bute Shah, Tarikh-i-Panjab (MS, AD 1848), p. 206. 

64. See Ali-Ud-Din, Ibrat Namah , (Ms, AD 1845), Vol. I, p. 178. 

65. Bute Shah, Tarikh-i-Panjab (Abridged recension), p. 62. 

66. Kanhaya Lai Hindi, Zafar Namah-i-Ranjit Singh, Lahore, 1 876, p. 52. 

67. Ernest Trumpp, The Adi Granth (Eng. Tr.), London, 1877, pp. XC vi. 
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law.. .He then closed his eyes and began to pray, and expired in the performance 
of His devotion .’ 68 

Conclusions : It is concluded from the above analytical study of the 
various historical sources at our disposal that: 

(i) The institution of Guruship of the Sikhs follows a planned process 
and a theological concept fundamental to Sikhism from the times 
of Guru Nanak. 

(ii) Guru Gobind Singh did not appoint any mortal successor to 
succeed him as Guru. 

(hi) The tenth Guru had invested the Guru Granth with guruship, and 
commanded the Sikhs to accept it as their future Guru. 

(iv) The closing of personal guruship and the succession of Guru 
Granth Sahib was not an innovation, but only a doctrine of 
Guruship as revealed in Guru Granth Sahib. 


68. Syad Muhammad Latif, History of the Punjab, Calcutta, 1 891 , p. 269. 



THE MAKING OF GURU GRANTH SAHIB 

J. S. Grewal* 

I feel happy to have the honour of delivering this lecture to commemorate 
Dr Ganda Singh’s work as the doyen of Punjabi historians. A volume of 
essays in his honour was published over twenty-five years ago, and rich tributes 
were paid to him. Throughout his life he was motivated by the sole passion of 
exploring the history of his people. ‘As one thinks of Punjab history, one 
inevitably thinks of Dr Ganda Singh’. During a scholarly career of nearly half 
a century, he compiled bibliographies, edited original sources in Persian, Punjabi, 
and English, and wrote books and articles in English and Punjabi for the general 
reader as well as the specialists. The Punjab History Conference which he 
initiated has come to stay, and The Panjab Past and Present which he started 
has become indispensable for the historians of the Punjab. As Khushwant 
Singh put it, no scholar living or dead has done so much as Dr Ganda Singh in 
making the Sikh community conscious of its glorious past and the great tradition 
of the Khalsa Panth. Understandably, he received well deserved recognition 
from the Aligarh Muslim University, the Indian History-Congress, the Punjab 
Government, The Government of India, and the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee. It was not enough. I congratulate the Punjabi University 
for instituting memorial lectures in his honour. 

The Punjabi University is celebrating this year as the year of Guru Granth 
Sahib. It is a happy coincidence that A Short History of the Sikhs published 
jointly by Teja Singh and Ganda Singh in 1950 and reprinted by the Punjabi 
University in 1989 takes a longer notice of Guru Granth Sahib than what is 
expected in a general history. In fact, their statement is so comprehensive that 
it can serve as a starting point for the making of Guru Granth Sahib . 1 

Their story begins with Guru Nanak whose own hymns were sung for 
congregational worship in his life time. Three kinds of scripts were current 
then : Sharda in Kashmir, Takri in the eastern hills, and Bhatakshri in the 
plains. He adopted a modified form of Bhatakshri for his barii. His Asa Patti 
contains exactly 35 letters, including the letter r which is peculiar to the script. 
It was popularized by Guru Angad as Gurmukhi because it was used for 

*Ex- Vice-Chancellor, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. Teja Singh and Ganda Singh state that they have drawn upon the Holy Granth more 
widely than ever before: A Short History of Sikfis, Patiala : Punjabi University, 1989, 
Preface, p. iii. It may be added that their account of the making of Guru Granth Sahib 
is more comprehensive than that of earlier historians. 
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recording the words fallen ‘from the mouth of his Guru.’ That Guru Angad 
had with him the compositions of Guru Nanak is evident from a comparison 
of their hymns. The nucleus of the Sikh scripture had thus begun to be formed 
with the bani of Guru Nanak recorded in Gurmukhi. 2 

According to Teja Singh and Ganda Singh Guru Angad left his own 
compositions for Guru Amar Das, together with those of Guru Nanak and 
some Bhagats. The compositions of Guru Amar Das were put together by his 
grandson, Sahansar Ram. That Guru Amar Das had with him the compositions 
of Guru Nanak is clear from a comparison of their hymns. Guru Amar Das 
made a selection from the compositions of the Bhagats whom he used to 
admire earlier as a Vaishnava. Here and there he added his own commentary. 
The volumes prepared by Guru Amar Das were later used by Guru Arjan for 
the compilation of the Holy Granth. Guru Amar Das declared the Guru’s 
Word to be superior to all the scriptures of the world. The Sikhs were enjoined 
to use only the Guru’s Word for worship : Distinct form the six systems of 
the Hindus, the Guru’s system was unequalled. Adopted with love, it could 
save the whole world. 3 

Teja Singh and Ganda Singh state that, since the most obvious religious 
practice for the Sikhs was the singing of the Guru’s Word and all other 
ceremonies or rituals were excluded, the clever persons like Prithi Chand 
began to mix up their own spurious writings with the true compositions of the 
Gurus to make them current among the Sikhs. There was a danger of confusion 
in the creed and the ritual. Guru Arjan was keen to ensure unity of belief and 
practice. Therefore, he undertook to collect the genuine writings of his 
predecessors together with his own to prepare a grand volume. He personally 
went to Goindval to acquire from Baba Mohan the manuscripts in his 
possession. These manuscripts in two volumes remained in the possession of 
the descendants of Guru Amar Das till the twentieth century. One of these, 
bearing the date 1595, was in Ahiapur, a village in Hoshiarpur district. However, 
these manuscripts did not contain all the writings included in the Holy Granth. 
Guru Arjan had to explore other sources to get the complete works he required. 4 

2. Ibid., pp. 14, 17-18. Gurbani was sung by the musicians Satta and Balvand in the 
assembly of Sikhs in the time of Guru Angad. Their verses in honour of the first five 
Gurus, known as the Coronation Ode { Var Satta Balvand), later became a part of the 
Sikh scripture. Satta lived up to the time of Guru Hargobind. A manuscript copy of the 
Holy Granth, kept at the Dharamsala of Bhai Buta Singh in Rawalpindi, contained two 
passages in praise of Guru Hargobind : ibid., p. 7 1 n. 1 . But they appear to be spurious 
: ibid . , pp. 28-29 n. 4. 

3. Ibid., pp. 22-23 & n. 2. The authors elaborate the argument that Guru Amar Das, like 
Guru Angad, was thoroughly familiar with the hymns of Guru Nanak. They also add 
that with the integration of the Sikh doctrine, the Sikhs were becoming ‘more and more 
self-contained in social matters.’ 

4. Ibid., p. 28 &n. 3. One such source was said to be the manuscript in the Dharamsala of 
Bhai Buta Singh in Rawalpindi. In the time of Guru Arjan, it formed only a small part 
of the later enlarged volume. 
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Selections from the writings of Hindu and Muslim saints likeKabir, Farid, 
Namdev, Ravidas, and Bhikhan, most of whom belonged to the so-called 
depressed or untouchable classes, were made by Guru Arjan for inclusion in 
the Granth. This selection was based on ‘the lyrical and living value of the 
pieces,’ and not on their doctrinal content. The idea of making this selection 
was ‘inherent in the cosmopolitan nature of Sikhism.’ The process had begun 
with its founder. The fact that many of Kabir’s expressions are embedded in 
the writings of Guru Nanak shows that he had Kabir’s writings with him. 
Similarly, some couplets of Farid are embedded in Guru Nanak’s writings. 
There is a similar identity or correspondence between the expressions of Kabir 
and Farid on the one hand and those of Guru Angad, Guru Amar Das and 
Guru Ram Das on the other. This could be explained only by ‘the supposition 
that the predecessors of Guru Arjan had before them the writings of these 
Bhagats’. Guru Arjan, thus, was not the first to think of making a collection of 
their verses. He enlarged the corpus and gave ‘a scriptural position’ to Bhagat 
Bani . 5 

Some of the Bhagat Bani was collected afresh from the followers of the 
Saints in the Punjab, which accounts for the Punjabi flavour of the language 
of their hymns in the Holy Granth. Many other saints requested Guru Arjun tc 
include their compositions in the Granth, but without success. They were 
rejected either because of their Vedantic leanings or because of their hatred ■ 
for the world, or for women. Among the rejected compositions were those of \ 
Kahna, Chhajju, Shah Hussain and Pilo. Guru Arjun wanted to inculcate healthy 
optimism and joy in worldly duties and responsibilities, but neither tearful 
ecstaticism nor other-worldliness. For similar reasons Guru Arjan rejected • 
those musical modes which were calculated to work the mind to extremes of 
joy or sadness, like Megh and Hindol, or Jog and Deepak. Significantly, nine 
odes (vars) were actually set to the martial stains of the well-known heroic 
ballads . 6 

The selected material was reduced to writing by Bhai Gurdas at the 
dictation of Guru Arjan. Arranged on the basis of Rags, the writings of the 
Gurus came first in the order of their succession, each calling himself by the 
common appellation of ‘Nanak’. Then followed the writings of the saints, 
beginning with Kabir and ending with Farid whenever a piece from him was 
available. Towards the end, after the Shlokas of Kabir and Farid, came the 
savyyas of the contemporary bards who sum up the characteristics of the 
Gurus. The long Coronation Ode (var) of Satta and Balvand, a short piece 
{Sadd) of Sunder on the death of Guru Amar Das, and a few lines of Mardana 
were also included in the Granth. The Shloks left over from the Vars came 


5. Ibid., pp. 29-30. The authors cite examples of similarities between Kabir and Guru 
Nanak. 

6. Ibid., pp. 28, 30, 31, 32. 
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before the closing epilogue in which Guru Arjan comments on the importance 
and significance of the Holy Granth. In this dish are placed three things: Truth, 
Harmony, and Wisdom; these are seasoned with the Name of God, the ground 
of all; whoever tastes it will be saved. The Granth was meant for the 
regeneration of mankind. Its compilation was ‘the greatest work’ of Guru 
Arjan’ s life. Begun after 1595, it was completed in 1604. The Granth was then 
installed in the central Temple at Amritsar, and Baba Buddha was appointed its 
first Granthi or custodian. The hymns of the Gurus which are before us’, 
said Bhai Gurdas, ‘are superior to the Vedas and the Quran’. 7 

According to Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, the Holy Granth prepared by 
Guru Aijan came into Dhir Mai’s possession and remained with his descendants 
at Kartarpur. 8 It was brought to its ‘present final form’ by Guru Gobind Singh 
by adding the hymns of Guru Tegh Bahadur under different Rags. The view 
that Guru Gobind Singh reproduced the whole Adi Granth from memory 
during his stay at Talwandi Sabo, now called Damdama Sahib and often 
described as the Guru’s Kashi, finds no support in the works of the Sikh 
writers. In fact, there is a copy of the Holy Granth at Patna, bearing the date 
1691, which contains the hymns of Guru Tegh Bahadur in their proper places. 
Another such copy found at Dacca had been inscribed in 1675, the first year 
of Guru Gobind Singh’s accession. This does not mean, however, that the 
Holy Granth was not re-edited at Damdama Sahib. It was, and four hymns 
were added under So-Purkh; certain unauthorized pieces, which had crept in 
at the end of some copies, were expunged; and certain spellings were amended. 
Then, before the end of his life in 1708, Guru Gobind Singh told the Khalsa 
that the Panth henceforth was to be guided by the teachings of the Gurus 
incorporated in the Holy Granth. 9 

Authenticated by Guru Gobind Singh, the Granth came to be known as 
Guru Granth Sahib in the early eighteenth century as the logical culmination to 
a process that had started much earlier. The Guru in essence represented the 
Word and the Congregation: ‘a mystic unity was established between the 
Word and the Guru on the one hand, and the Guru and the Sikh on the other’. 
Great respect began to be paid to the incorporated Word; even the Guru used 
to have a seat lower than that of the Scripture. At the same time, the Sikh 
congregations acquired great sanctity due to the belief that the spirit of the 
Guru lived and moved among them. ‘They began to assume higher and higher 
authority, until collectively the whole body, called the Panth, came to be 
regarded as an embodiment of the Guru.’ It was in this context that Guru 
Gobind Singh received baptism from the Sikhs initiated by him. He separated 
the personal and the scriptural aspects of Guruship. ‘The one he gave to the 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid., p. 49. The authors relate the story how the Granth was snatched from Dhir Mai 
by the followers of Guru Tegh Bahadur but returned to him by the Guru. 

9. Ibid. pp. 31 n. 3, 71-72,74-75. 
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Khalsa and the other to the Holy Granth. Both acquired the title of Guru, and 
were to be addressed as Guru Granth and Guru Panth.’ 10 

The most striking feature of this statement by Teja Singh and Ganda 
Singh is the strictly historical approach to the genesis and evolution of the 
Sikh scripture from the time of Guru Nanak to the time to Guru Gobind Singh. 
They underscore the intrinsic need and fundamental significance of Guru Granth 
Sahib. They base their arguments as much on the external evidence of Sikh 
works and Sikh scriptural manuscripts as on the internal evidence of Gurbani. 
They appreciate the relevance of early manuscripts, especially the Goindval 
Pothis, for the compilation of the Holy Granth by Guru Arjan. They appreciate 
the role of the manuscript copies of the Holy Granth in the preparation of the 
final version of the Scripture by Guru Gobind Singh. The Holy Granth prepared 
by Guru Arjan and the Damdami Bir prepared by Guru Gobind Singh were 
intimately linked with each other. The status of the Granth as the Guru was 
linked up with Sikh conception of the Word (Shabad). 

II 

Looking for the earliest references to the Granth we find that some 
manuscript of the second half of the seventeenth century refer to the Granth 
of the fifth Guru inscribed by Bhai Gurdas . 11 A rahitnama of the early eighteenth 
century refers to the Granth Sahib prepared by Bhai Gurdas on Guru Arjan’s 
dictation because the Minas, Prithi Chand and his son Miharban, had started 
preparing their own banV 2 This rahitnama refers also to a message of Guru 
Gobind Singh to the grandson of Dhir Mai at Kartarpur that the Granth Sahib 
in his possession may be sent to him. The Sodhi at Kartarpur refused to 
comply . 13 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, Kesar Singh Chhibber states 
that Miharban appropriated the epithet ‘Nanak’ for his own compositions, and 
the Minas compiled a granth, containing the Shabads of the first four Gurus. 
They were keen to establish their right to Guruship. When Guru Arjan heard a 
Sikh reciting a Shabad of Miharban he told Bhai Gurdas to draw a clear line 
between authentic bani and the spurious compositions of the Minas . 14 That 
was why the Adi Granth was compiled. Chhibber refers to Guru Hargobind 
instructing the Sikhs to read the Granth-Pothi in dharmsals . 15 When Dhir Mai 
refused to lend the Granth to Guru Gobind Singh, he got a new copy prepared . 16 

10. Ibid., p. 105. 

11. The scriptural manuscripts at Dehra Dun and Patna Sahib, for example, refer to the 
granth of Guru Arjun that was inscribed by Bhai Gurdas. 

12. The Chaupa Singh Rahit-Nama, edited and translated by W.H. McLeod, Dunedin: 
University of Otago Press, 1987, p. 92. 

13. Ibid., p. 82. 

14. Kesar Singh Chhibber, BansavaTinama Dasdn Patshahian Ka, ed. Ratan Singh Jaggi, 
Parkh, ed. S.S. Kohli Chandigarh: Panjab University, 1972, p. 50. 

15. Ibid., pp. 50-51 
-16. Ibid, p. 67. 
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He declared the Granth to be the Guru . 17 Therefore, the Sikh of the Guru 
should live in accordance with the teachings of Guru Granth Sahib, says 
Chhibber . 1 8 Indeed, the Tenth Master had given the gaddi of Guruship to Granth 
Sahib. Chhibber goes on to add that the Granth of Guru Arjan and the Granth 
of Guru Gobind Singh were not to be bound together, but they were like real 
brothers and both could be regarded as Guru. The elder was the Tikka Guru . 19 
Chhibber reiterates towards the end of his work, however, that the Adi Granth 
was the Guru in his time; not to recognize this was to be a reprobate (bemukh ). 20 
The true Sikh believes in the truth of the Guru Granth. 1 ' 

Sarup Das Bhalla, a direct descendant of Guru Amar Das, makes a more 
comprehensive statement on the making of Guru Granth Sahib. Guru Arjan 
decided to prepare a distinctive Granth for a distinctive Panth. He told Bhai 
Gurdas to collect the bam of all the Gurus and the Bhagats, and to separate the 
true ban! from the false. Bhai Gurdas submitted that all the pothis in the 
possession of Sahansar Ram, son of Guru Amar Das’s son Mohan, should be 
obtained first and then other bani should be collected to compile the Granth. 
Guru Arjan sent a purohit to bring pothis from Sahansar Ram but Sahansar 
Ram refused to part with the pothis dear to him as his life. Guru Arjan composed 
a chhant in praise of Baba Mohan and went to him with Satta Rababi and some 
Sikhs. When the chhant was sung, Baba Mohan asked Guru Arjan the purpose 
of his visit. Guru Aijan mentioned his intention of giving a Granth to the 
Panth. Baba Mohan told Sahansar Ram to hand over the Pothis to Guru Arjan. 
The remaining bani was then collected from all possible places. Sarup Das 
Bhalla gives the sakhi of Paira Mokha’s visit to the capital of Raja Shiv Nabh 
for obtaining the Pran SangaPi which eventually, however, was consigned to 
the river . 22 Inspired by Guru Aijan, Bhai Gurdas started the process of selection 
and writing. He prepared the Granth, sifting the authentic Gurbani from spurious 
compositions . 23 

When it came to Bhagat Bani, Bhai Gurdas began to suspect that Guru 
Aijan himself was composing bani in the name of different Bhagats. Therefore 
revealed to Bhai Gurdas the Bhagats sitting behind a curtain. He was asked to 
accompany them to bid farewell to them. Bhai Gurdas walked with them for 
some distance and then bowed his head to say farewell. He could see none of 
them when he raised his head. They had instantly vanished. Among them 

17. Ibid., p.126. 

18 Ibid., pp. 136, 163, 197. 

19. Ibid., p. 206. It is interesting to note that Gutkas and Pothis for Chhibber were like 
‘sons and grandsons’ of the Granth. 

20. Ibid, p. 214. 

21. Ibid, pp. 221, 222. 

22. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakdsh, ed. Gobind Singh Lamba and Khazan Singh, 
Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, Punjab, 1971, pp. 358-61, 365-68. 

23. Ibid., pp. 362-64. It is interesting to note that Baba Mohan is referred to as ‘Mastan 
Sahib’ which reminds us of the entry ‘gulam tainda mast ’ in the Goindval Pothis. 
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were Ramanand, Kabir, Ravidas, Namdev, Sadhna, Sen, Trilochan, Pipa, Jai 
Dev, Dhanna, Beni, Parmanand, Mirabai, Bhikhan, Surdas, and Shaikh Farid. 
Guru Arjan told Bhai Gurdas that they had come on their own to request him 
to include their barn in the Granth in order to remain close to the Gurus . 24 

According to Sarup Das Bhalla, Shah Husain and Chajju Bhagat came to 
see Guru Arjan. He asked Chhajju to recite his compositions, but Chhajju 
remarked that he was merely a moth before the sun. Guru Arjan appreciated 
his humility. Shah Husain recited his composition, beginning with the line : 
Sajna bolan di ja nahi. Guru Arjan was pleased with Shah Husain and blessed 
him with love and gian. Kahna came to Guru Arjan and insisted that his 
compositions should be included in the Granth. He recited a composition, 
identifying himself with God. Guru Arjan found it unsuitable for inclusion. 
Kahna threatened to complain to the Emperor, but died before he reached 
Lahore. Due to his enmity towards the Guru who was devoid of all enmity 
( nirvair ), he had lost all merit . 25 

Bhai Banno, a devoted Sikh came for darshan of the Granth and requested 
Guru Arjan to allow him to prepare a copy. The Guru did not disregard the 
wish of a devout Sikh, and gave the Granth to Bhai Banno on the condition 
that he should bring it back immediately when asked to do so. Bhai Banno took 
it to his village Khara and the sangat paid homage to the Granth. He had not yet 
started getting it copied when a messenger came from the Guru. Bhai Banno 
started immediately on his journey but covered only half a kos every day to 
gain time for copying. He employed several scribes to complete the work, 
which resulted in certain shabads being entered at wrong places. This copy 
(misl) became somewhat different from that of Bhai Gurdas. Called khare ki 
misl, it was approved by Guru Arjan as authentic ( sahi ). 26 

In the eyes of Sarup Das Bhalla, the Granth prepared by Guru Arjan was 
the only means of liberation in Kalijug. It was placed in a separate room and all 
began to bow to it with reverence . 27 When the Sikhs asked Guru Gobind 
Singh just before the end of his life who would take his place, he told them to 
regard the Granth Sahib as the Guru in his place. ‘Whoever wishes to talk to 
me should read the Adi Granth Sahib. That would be the way of Conversing 
with me .’ 28 

Ill 

The nineteenth century Sikh writers elaborated, or modified, the various 
elements in Sarup Das Bhalla’s account of the making of Guru Granth Sahib. 
Bhai Santokh Singh, for example, narrates the story of Paira Mokha with a 

24. Ibid., pp. 369-71. Significantly, Sarup Das Bhalla regards all sants as equal as incarnations 

ofBhagwan. 

23. Ibid, pp. 375-80. 

26. Ibid, pp. 372-74. 

27. Ibid, p. 363. 

28. Ibid., p. 892. 
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slight variation. He refers to the remark of a Sikh before Guru Arjan that 
Prithia was composing his own verses under the name of ‘Nanak,’ and Guru 
Arjan decided to compile the Granth to preserve authentic bam for all times to 
save the world. Guru Arjan’s visit to Baba Mohan is narrated more elaborately. 
Fifteen Bhagats approach Guru Arjan with their compositions and Kabir speaks 
on their behalf. Guru Arjan tells them to compose all afresh in accordance 
with Rags. They compose new hymns and Bhai Gurdas records them with 
Guru Arjan’s approval. To allay his suspicion, Guru Arjan shows the Bhagats 
to him and bestows upon him the boon of the ability to speak to them. Kahna’s 
verse is rejected because of his pride; Pilo’s, because of its gloom; and Shah 
Husain’s verse is rejected because of its implied inaction. Two shloks of Guru 
Nanak in his own hand are brought by two pandits of Kashi. Guru Arjan puts 
his stamp on the Granth with his Mundavani hymn. The poet Alam’s Ragmaia 
was added to the Granth by some Sikh. Bhai Santokh Singh refers then to Bhai 
Banno’s episode with a slight variation. 29 

Giani Gian Singh reiterates Sarup Das Bhalla’s idea that Guru Arjan’s 
purpose in compiling the Granth was to give a scripture to the Sikh Panth as a 
distinctive religious community in the world. As indicated by Guru Nanak 
himself, his bam represented divine revelation. Guru Arjan compiled the barn 
of the Gurus in succession according to Rags, indicating the authorship by 
‘ mahila 1\ ‘ mahila 2\ and so on. Their bam was followed by that of the 
Bhagats. The compositions of the Bhatts and Alam’s Ragmaia were also 
included in the Granth. In Giani Gian Singh’s view, Bhagatbani was probably 
selected from the Goindval pothis. The work of compilation started in 1 602 
and it was completed in 1604. Banno was assigned the task of getting it bound 
in Lahore; he got it copied, adding the Ratanmala and some other compositions 
of Guru Nanak. Guru Arjan called it ‘brackish’ (khari) and it was in the 
possession of Bhai Banno’s descendants in the village Mangat. The Adi Granth 
written by Bhai Gurdas was with the Sodhis of Kartarpur. 30 On Dhir Mai’s 
refusal to lend it to Guru Gobind Singh, the Guru prepared from memory a 
new Bir at Damdama Sahib (Talwandi Sabo). 

In the light of the Sikh writings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
we can see that Teja Singh and Ganda Singh took the Sikh tradition seriously 
but not uncritically. The intrinsic need and concern for the authenticity of 
Gurbani, the use of Goindval Pothis for the compilation of the Granth (which 
was in the possession of the Sodhis of Kartarpur) together with other sources, 
rejection of the compositions of Kahna, Shah Husain and Pilo, reverence for 
the Granth upon its compilation, and vesting of Guruship in the Granth — all 
come from the Sikh tradition. However, Bhagat Bani does not come from the 

29. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 1992, pp. 

22-28. 

30. Ibid., pp. 28-30. 
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Bhagats personally. Paira Mokha is mentioned but not in connection with 
Pran Sangali. Bhai Banno does not figure anywhere. Guru Gobind Singh does 
not reproduce the Granth from memory but uses manuscript copies for 
preparing the Damdami Blr in which some additional hymns (apart from the 
hymns of Guru Tegh Bahadur and a Shloka of his own) are included, and 
from which certain other compositions are excluded. Evidently, Teja Singh 
and Ganda Singh are neither sceptical nor gullible in their attitude to the evidence 
presented by the eighteenth and nineteenth Sikh writers on the making of 
Guru Granth Sahib. 

The early twentieth century witnessed some new developments in relation 
to Guru Granth Sahib. Bhai Vir Singh’s father, Dr. Charan Singh, wrote his 
Barn Beora to describe the contents of Guru Granth Sahib which had begun 
to be printed in the late nineteenth century on the basis of a Damdami Sir. In 
this process he noticed a new tradition, which he called Lahauri; it was different 
from the well known traditions of Kartarpur and Mangat. 31 

Under the leadership of Babu Teja Singh, the Panch Khalsa Diwan of 
Bhasaur raised the issue of the Ragmala, which gave rise to a serious 
controversy. In fact, a new edition of the Granth Sahib without the Ragmala 
was printed by the Panch Khalsa Diwan for limited circulation. The Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee supported the critics of the Panch Khalsa 
Diwan and resolved to excommunicate Babu Teja Singh in the late 1920s. A 
significant feature of the controversy about the Ragmala was the evidence of 
old manuscripts used, both for and against the inclusion of the Ragmala in 
Guru Granth Sahib? 2 

G.B. Singh brought scriptural manuscripts into sharp focus in 1944 by 
publishing his Sri Guru Granth Sahib dian Prachln Biran describing nearly 
forty scriptural manuscripts. In its first part he discussed the need of the 
scripture, the search for its materials, and the method of its Compilation. He 
reiterated that the purpose of compiling the Granth was to separate the authentic 
bam from inauthentic compositions. In his view, a collection of Guru Nanak’s 
bam was made in his lifetime but this collection came into the possession of 
Sri Chand and was immersed in Ravi with his dead body. Much of Guru 
Angad’s bam and the bam of Guru Nanak, was probably collected by Amar 
Das with the help of Guru Angad himself. The barn of Guru Amar Das too 
was available in the Goindval Pothis. The barn of Guru Ram Das, like his own, 
was already with Guru Arjan. He approached Sikh Sangats, Rababis, Sikh 
Parcharaks, and other Sikhs fond of Gurbani for collecting the bam of Guru 
Nanak not included in the Goindval Pothis. Some of the Bhagat bam had been 
collected by Guru Amar Das. The rest was collected by Guru Arjan himself 
from the followers of the Bhagats. Some of them probably themselves offered 
the bani of their gurus for inclusion in the Granth. The compositions of the 


31. Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

32. Ibid, pp. 35-36. 
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Bhatts came from their descendants. The whole material was corrected, edited, 
and compiled under Guru Arjan’s supervision and it was inscribed by Bhai 
Gurdas. Guru Arjan himself wrote the mulmantar. The Jap in the hand of 
Guru Ram Das was copied by Bhai Gurdas. The other contents were added 
part by part as they became available after corrections. The Granth contained 
some of the instructions given by Guru Arjan. The entire work must have 
taken a year or two. 33 

However, in G.B. Singh’s view, neither the Granth prepared by Guru 
Arjan nor any earlier manuscript was extant. The Guru Harsahai Pothi, one of 
the manuscripts described by G.B. Singh, was in his view a copy of the 
original Granth made in the time of Guru Har Rai. It could not be the one 
possessed by Miharban and it was certainly not a collection of the time of 
Guru Nanak as claimed by the descendants of Prithi Chand. Two pothis were 
prepared by Sahansar Ram, son of Mohan, with the permission of Guru Amar 
Das. Much of the bam of Guru Nanak in these pothis had been collected from 
Rababis, Sikhs, and other sources. Since both the pothis were compiled in the 
lifetime of Guru Amar Das they could not contain the bam of Guru Ram Das. 
But they could have the compositions of Kabir, Namdev and other Bhagats, 
and some spurious compositions. The extant Goindval Pothis could not have 
served as the prototype for Guru Arjan’s Granth. 34 

Like many other Sikh scholars, G.B. Singh believed that there were three 
main branches of scriptural manuscripts : one, inscribed by Bhai Gurdas under 
Guru Arjan’s guidance; two, its copy made by Bhai Banno; and three, the 
authoritative scripture prepared by Guru Gobind Singh at Damdama Sahib. 
According to G.B. Singh, Bhai Gurdas vali Bir was with Guru Arjun when 
Akbar met him in 1598 at Kartarpur. Therefore, it must have been prepared 
before 1598, in all probability in 1591. The contest between Dhir Mai and 
Guru Tegh Bahadur over the Bir resulted in its loss permanently in 1665. In 
other words, the Bir in the possession of the Sodhis of Kartarpur was not 
authentic. Indeed it was a copy of Bhai Banno’s Bir. What was and what was 
not there in Bhai Gurdas wall Bir could be surmised on the basis of the 
known manuscripts. 35 

In reaction to G.B. Singh’s work, Bhai Jodh Singh wrote a number of 
articles in the Khalsa Samachar which became the basis of his Prachln Eirdn 
Bare Bhullan di Sodhan, published in 1946. Bhai Jodh Singh pointed out that 
the Sikh scripture held a peculiar importance as Guru Granth Sahib. To cast 
doubt on its authenticity was to cut at the roots of the Sikh Panth. In Bhai 
Jodh Singh’s view, the Kartarpuri Bir was the one prepared by Guru Arjan 
and authenticated later by Guru Gobind Singh. Therefore to cast doubt on the 
authenticity of the Kartarpuri Bir was to cast doubt on Guru Granth Sahib. 

33. Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

34. Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

35. Ibid., pp. 40-43. 
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G.B. Singh had seen neither the Goindval Pothis nor the Kartarpuri Bir. A 
close examination of the manuscript at Kartarpur revealed that G.B. Singh’s 
observations were imaginary (man-gharat), false (kusatt), unfair, and unjust. 
The vehemence with which Bhai Jodh Singh refuted G.B. Singh was partly 
due to the background of controversy over the Ragmala . 36 

Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, as we can see now, steer clear of the 
controversy about the authenticity of the Kartarpuri Bir. Though they were 
surely aware of it, they saw no reason to reject the traditional Sikh view in this 
matter. However, the degree of importance which they give to the evidence of 
manuscripts was due to the fact that scriptural manuscripts had come into 
sharp focus by the mid-twentieth century. 

IV 

The second half of the twentieth century has been marked by protracted, 
and sometimes bitter, controversies with regard to the. making of Guru Granth 
Sahib. The authenticity of the Kartarpuri Bir in particular has been the subject 
of contention. The American missionaries, J.C. Archer and C.H. Loehlin, 
doubted the authenticity of the Kartarpuri Bir and advocated its thorough 
study. 37 Bhai Jodh Singh’s Kartarpuri Birds Darshan published in 1968 partly 
in response to such expressions of doubt, it was meant to establish that the 
Kartarpuri Bir, with the Ragmala as its original part, was absolutely authentic. 38 
Nevertheless, the sceptical argument was taken up by W.H. McLeod in his 
Evolution of the Sikh Community in 1975, and in some other works later. 39 
Daljeet Singh wrote an essay on the Kartarpuri Bir to refute all arguments 
against its authenticity, including those of W. H. McLeod. 40 But even this did 
not put an end to the controversy. In fact Piar Singh refuted all the arguments 
of Daljeet Singh in his Gatha Sri Adi Granth in 1992. 41 More recently, Pa'shaura 
Singh has argued that the Kartarpuri Bir is the Adi Pothi prepared by Guru 
Arjan. He appreciates Bhai Jodh Singh’s work, and refers to Daljeet Singh’s 
attitude as ‘too dogmatic’ in maintaining that the Kartarpuri Bir contained ‘the 
actual words uttered by the Gurus.’ 42 In his own view, Guru Arjan introduced 

36. Bhai Jodh Singh, Prachin Biran Bare Bhullan di Sodhan in Bhai Jodh Singh Gadd 
Saurabh, ed. Piar Singh, Patiala: Punjabi University, 1986, pp. 413-86, In a later article 
entitled ‘Sri Kartarpur wall Pawittar Adi Bir’, Bhai Jodh Singh advanced further ‘proofs’ 
of its authenticity : ibid., pp. 487-96. 

37. J.S. Grewal, Contesting Interpretations of the Sikh Tradition, New Delhi: Manohar, 
1998, pp. 104-05. 

38. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 52-54. 

39. J.S. Grewal, Contesting Interpretations of the Sikh Tradition, pp.. 244-46. 

40. Daljeet Singh, Essays on the Authenticity of Kartarpuri Bir and the Integrated Logic and 
Unity of Sikhism, Patiala: Punjabi University, 1987. 

41. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth, pp. 174-209. Piar Singh responded to the criticism of 
his Gatha in his Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy, Michigan : Anant Education 
and Rural Development Foundation, 1996. 

42. Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib : Canon, Meaning and Authority, New Delhi 
: Oxford University Press, 2000, pp. 53-59. 
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‘linguistic refinement’ and ‘other minor modifications’ without changing the 
original meaning and rhythm of the hymns he revised in the final text . 43 

Like Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, Pashaura Singh looks upon the Goindval 
Pothis as relevant for the preparing of the Kartarpur Pothi. However, whereas 
Teja Singh and Ganda Singh were relying on the earlier Sikh tradition reinforced 
by their awareness of the existence of two Pothis associated with Baba Mohan 
by his descendants, Pashaura Singh relies on recent scholarly work for 
information on the Goindaval Pothis. According to him, the pothis prepared 
by Guru Amar Das were handed over to Guru Ram Das on his installation and 
he in turn left them for Guru Arjan, together with his own bam. Both of these 
were subsequently lost. The extant Goindval Pothis were not used by Guru 
Arjan for preparing the Kartarpur Pothi. But being copies of the pothis prepared 
by Guru Amar Das, however, they are of fundamental importance for 
understanding the history of the textual evolution of the Adi Granth. 1 '* 

Pashaura Singh looks upon the Sikh scriptural manuscripts as divided 
into three main branches: the Kartarpur tradition, the Lahore tradition, and the 
Banno tradition. All these three versions of the text were used by different 
groups in competition within the Panth. The Banno version, which contained 
the Ratanmala and some, other additional pieces, came to the fore during the 
second half of the seventeenth century due to ‘political disturbance.’ The 
Damdami Bir was prepared by Guru Gobind Singh at Damdama in Anandpur 
Sahib (and not at Talwandi Sabo where he stayed much later) ‘to standardize 
the text’ after examining all the three versions. Nevertheless, the Banno version 
assumed ‘predominance’ in the turmoil of the eighteenth century when the 
Banno group, especially the Hindalis, asserted their influence with the help of 
the Mughal officials. It was only in the early nineteenth century, when Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh began to patronize the Sodhis of Kartarpur, that the Kartarpuri BTr 
became ‘the touchstone for correcting the copies of the Adi Granth.’ The 
Damdami version was revived and some of its ‘beautiful copies’ were now 
prepared as gifts for all the Sikh Takhats and other major Gurdwaras. The 
Banno version remained in use in parts of the west Punjab. The Damdami 
version was taken up by publishers in the late nineteenth and the early twentieth 
century to make it the standard Sikh scripture . 45 

Teja Singh and Ganda Singh were possibly aware of the existence of the 
Guru Harsahai Pothi but make no mention of it. Pashaura Singh regards the 
earliest part of the Guru Harsahai Pothi as older than the Goindval Pothis and 
he takes notice of the fact that there was no raga organization in the first 
section of the Pothi which contains the bant of Guru Nanak. However, the 
claim of the Sodhis of Guru Harsahai that the Pothi in their possession was 
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originally by Guru Nanak is open to question. Its mul-mantar referring to 
‘Baba Nanak’ indicates that it was inscribed by a Sikh and not by the Guru 
himself. In any case, there is no adequate evidence to identify the Guru Harsahai 
Pothi with the one prepared in the lifetime of Guru Nanak. It could, however, 
be a later copy of the early corpus of Sikh scriptural tradition. 46 

Yet another scriptural manuscript was totally unknown to Teja Singh 
and Ganda Singh. This manuscript, MS 1245, was purchased by Guru Nanak 
Dev University in 1 987 and noticed by Piar Singh in his Gatha in 1992. On the 
basis entirely of internal evidence, Piar Singh regards it as an authentic 
manuscript, analyses it in great detail, and places its compilation in the early 
years of Guru Hargobind’s Guruship. In his view, it was an independent 
compilation, having important similarities with the Goindval Pothis. 47 Pashaura 
Singh places its compilation between the Goindval Pothis and the Kartarpur 
Pothi, suggesting in fact the year 1599. This volume does not contain Bhagat 
Bani as such, but it does contain certain compositions of Kabir. Pashaura 
Singh suggests that guru Arjan had the intention of adding Bhagat Bani to this 
incomplete manuscript. Guru Arjan seems to have worked on several pre- 
canonical traditions to produce the first canonical text in the form of the 
Kartarpur Pothi. MS 1245 is one of the important documents used by Guru 
Arjan, reflecting the pre-canonical stage of Sikh scriptural tradition. ‘Its textual 
relationship with the Goindval Pothis and the Kartarpur Pothi is quite obvious. ’ 48 

V 

Even more recently, Gurinder Singh Mann has gone into the history of 
the Kartarpur Pothi, its internal structure and contents, and its place in the 
transmission of the sacred corpus. According to him, Bhai Jodh Singh had 
worked in an atmosphere of fierce controversy over the existence of the 
Ragmala in Adi Granth. To prove that the Ragmala was an integral part of the 
Kartarpur Pothi was for him to establish the authenticity of the Pothi itself. 
Moreover, he treated every question about the authenticity of the Pothi as a 
challenge to Guru Granth Sahib. In Mann’s view discrepancies between the 
contents of the Kartarpur Pothi and the Guru Granth Sahib do not necessarily 
carry the implication that the former, or the latter, is inauthentic. 49 Mann gives 
weight to Bahi Kahn Singh Nabha’s remark that the Kartarpur Pothi contained 
not only the Ragmala but also some other pieces like the Ratanmala. These 
compositions are mentioned in the Kartarpur Pothi ’s table of contents. Copies 
professedly made from the Kartarpur Pothi include these compositions. Mann 
suggests, therefore, that these compositions were possibly removed at the 
time of rebinding the Kartarpur Pothi before Bhai Jodh Singh examined it 
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nearly twenty-five years after Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha’s remark. 50 Mann, thus, 
tries to meet all arguments against the authenticity of the Kartarpur Pothi. 

Mann has examined the extant Goindval Pothis in detail and argued at 
length that originally four pothis were prepared by Guru Amar Das. Two of 
them have survived. The sectarian statement carrying the date of 1 595 in one 
of the two extant Pothis was inserted later in support of Bhalla claims to 
Guruship. The fact that the corpus of Guru Amar Das’s hymns in the Goindval 
Pothis and the Kartarpur Pothi is almost identical indicates that the Goindval 
Pothis were compiled towards the end of Guru Amar Das’s life. These Pothis 
were the primary source for the Kartarpur Pothi in terms of the actual corpus 
of sacred hymns and their arrangement in a particular order. Almost all hymns 
of Guru Nanak and Guru Amar Das in Kartarpur Pothi are available in the 
Goindval Pothis. However, between the bam of the Gurus and the compositions 
of the Bhagats there are over a dozen compositions of gulam sadasevak who 
uses the epithet ‘Nanak’ for himself like the other successors of Guru Nanak. 
Mann’s suggestion that these could be the compositions of Jeth Chand who 
later became Guru Ram Das is not satisfactory. However, this does not mean 
that these Pothis could not have been used by Guru Arjan for preparing the 
Kartarpuri Bir. 5 ' 

According to Gurinder Singh Mann, there were only two main branches 
of scriptural manuscripts in the seventeenth century. He argues in detail that 
the ‘Lahore version’ actually belongs to the Amritsar tradition which itself 
comes from the Kartarpuri Bir, and Bhai Banno version is only one later example 
of such copies made from the Kartarpuri Bir. In other words, the Kartarpuri 
Bir was the mainspring of all the seventeenth-century manuscripts falling into 
two branches. The first branch represented copies of a copy made in 1605, 
and the second branch represented copies made after 1606. The latter contained 
some additional compositions of Guru Arjan. The hymns of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
were added to the text before 1675, that is, in his lifetime. On the opening folio 
of MS 1 192, which has the complete corpus of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s hymns, 
there is his attestation and the note that this attestation was obtained by 
presenting the manuscript to Guru Tegh Bahadur in the presence of the whole 
congregation on the full moon day of Jeth in Samat 1731. This phase of 
updating the text of the second branch of manuscripts was followed by the 
final stage in the 1680s. The compilation of the final version did not involve a 
simple addition of the hymns of Guru Tegh Bahadur to the existing corpus but 
also probably the omission of a set of compositions available in the earlier 
manuscripts. This version, generally referred to as the Damdami, was seen as 
the canonical text in the central Sikh Community in the closing decades of the 
seventeenth century. 52 
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According to Mann, only two traditions were current during the eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth century : copies of the Damdami version, and a version 
of the second branch of the seventeenth century manuscripts (with the hymns 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur added to their texts). The latter remained current at 
places distant from the main centres of the Punjab and, unlike the manuscript 
of the Damdami version, they were dated. Mann suggests that scribes continued 
the practice of recording the date of compilation at those places where the 
tradition of the Granth having become the Guru Granth Sahib was either 
unknown or rejected. There is no indication of any concerted attempt to redefine 
the emerging Sikh canon. The Damdami version achieved relative hegemony 
in the Sikh scriptural tradition at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
standard printed edition of Guru Granth Sahib is based on the Damdami tradition 
and the Kartarpur Pothi. 53 

Mann gives serious attention to the Guru Harsahai Pothi. He refers to 
Harji’s claim in the second half of the seventeenth century that Guru Ram 
Das had given a pothi of Guru Nanak to Guru Arjan who then gave it to 
Prithi Chand. According to Harji, this pothi constituted the central 
component of the ceremony of dastarbandi in the family, and it was held 
in great reverence. Mann argues that circumstantial evidence and the 
contents of the pothi lend some degree of credibility to the claim made by 
the Sodhis. The opening section of the Pothi can be dated to the 1530s. 
The second section evolved slowly when different segments were added 
to the manuscript later. By the time it was given to Prithi Chand, it contained 
the hymns of Guru Ram Das. That the second section was added before 
the Kartarpur Pothi but after the Goindwal Pothis is indicated by the fact 
that the Anand has 38 stanzas in the Goindwal Pothis, 39 in the Guru 
Harsahai Pothi, and 40 in the Kartarpur Pothi. The first section, even if it 
was a copy of the original pothi of Guru Nanak, represented the earliest 
manuscript of the Sikh tradition. Therefore, Mann places it at the beginning 
of the Sikh scriptural tradition. 34 

Mann argues in favour of the compilation of MS 1 245 between the Goindval 
Pothis and the Kartarpur Pothi, around 1600. He does not agree with Piar 
Singh that it was an independent compilation; it could have been compiled 
only at the centre of the community. He does not agree with Pashaura Singh 
that MS 1245 is a draft. It was put forth as a finished document. Its crucial 
significance lies in its manifesting a conception of Sikh scripture different 
from the type represented in the Goindval Pothis. Around 1600, Guru Arjan 
was considering either to drop the Bhagat Bani or to separate it from the 
compositions of the Sikhs to append it towards the end of the text. Since Guru 
Arjan decided eventually in favour of the older conception to prepare the 
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Kartarpur Pothi, MS 1245 became irrelevant and it was allowed to sink 
into oblivion. 55 That this suggestion is not casually made is evident from 
the fact that Mann gives a separate chapter on the issue of Bhagat Bani. 
Just as a fundamental distinction was made between the Gurus and the 
Bhagats, so a clear distinction was made between Gurbani and Bhagat 
Bani. The Bhagats were comparable best of the Sikhs, but not with the 
Gurus. 56 

VI 

Balwant Singh Dhillon disagrees with both Pashaura Singh and 
Gurinder Singh Mann. He believes that a major or parent tradition of Gurbani 
in scribal form, as distinct from musical form, had originated in the time 
of Guru Nanak and flourished under his successors. The process of 
recording, compilation, and canonization ‘did not take place once but over 
and over again for nearly a century, coming to an end with the codification 
of the Adi Granth in 1604.’ In addition to the inherited writings, Guru 
Arjun had to sift many other sources available to him. To locate such 
sources a scholar has to be very careful because there were four other 
rival traditions of Gurbani: the Udasi, the Bhalla, the Mina, and the Hindali. 57 
In Dhillon’s view neither Pashaura Singh nor Gurinder Singh Mann has 
been careful enough. He argues that the Guru Harsahai Pothi ‘had its 
origin in the post Adi Granth period,’ and some of its internal features 
indicate that it did not belong to the parent tradition. It represented the 
tradition developed and nurtured by the Minas. 58 Similarly, the earliest 
possible date for the.Goindval Pothis can be 1596, but more probably it 
was compiled in the seventeenth century. The extant Pothis owe their 
origin to the Bhalla tradition, and some of their features indicate a close 
connection with the Minas. Instead of representing the pre-scriptural 
tradition of the main Sikh stream, the Goindval Pothis represent a sectarian 
tradition. Their role ‘in the condification of the Adi Granth is more 
imaginary than real.’ 59 MS 1245 is also a post Adi Granth manuscript, 
predominantly musical in nature. It had nothing to do with the Kartarpur 
Pothi. 60 This leaves the Kartarpur Pothi as the first extant manuscript of 
the Sikh tradition. There were earlier canons in the history of the Sikh 
scripture, but there is no textual survival. Whatever the merit of Dhillon’s 
scholarly attempt, it does not advance the story of the making of Guru 
Granth Sahib any further. 
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VII 

Pashaura Singh and Gurinder Singh Mann remain the only two successors 
of Teja Singh and Ganda Singh. They have tried to reconstruct the story of 
the making of Sikh scripture on the basis of empirical evidence. They remain 
close to Teja Singh’s and Ganda Singh’s commitment to the historical approach 
and their search for historical truth. Between themselves, the story given by 
Gurinder Singh Mann takes into account more empirical evidence; his analysis 
is more rigorous; and his presentation is more lucid. His story remains embedded 
in the texture of Sikh history and, essentially, it is closer to the statement of 
Teja Singh and Ganda Singh. 



THE ADI GURU GRANTH SAHIB IN HISTORY 

Kirpal Singh* 

The Adi Guru Granth, the Sikh scripture has got a unique position. The 
Bible, one of the most important scriptures of the world, was written much 
later after Christ. The holy Quran, the scripture of Muslims was compiled 
after the death of prophet Mohamad. Perhaps the Adi Guru Granth is the only 
scripture in the world which was written by the Sikh Gurus, compiled and 
edited by the Sikh Gurus. 

The hymns of Guru Nanak (1469-1539 AD), the founder of Sikhism 
formed the comer stone of the Sikh Scripture. He not only preserved his own 
hymns as referred to by Bhai Gurdas ‘Aasa Hath Kitab Kachh, ’ he is believed 
to have collected verses of other Bhagtas. This entire collection was handed 
over by him to his successor as recorded in the Puratan Janamsakhi. Guru 
Angad passed it to Gum Amar Das who subsequently gave to his successor 
Gum Ram Das. His son, Guru Arjan, the Fifth Guru alongwith his own verses 
and verses collected by his predecessors compiled the Adi Guru Granth in 
1 604 AD. The purpose of this paper is to study the Adi Guru Granth in history 
viz., how some of the hymns throw flood of light on the history of the times. 
Revenue Administration of Lodhi 

Gum Nanak had very closely watched the revenue administration of his 
times as he worked in the Modikhana (Store house) of Daulat Khan Lodhi at 
Sultanpur Lodhi (1488-1517 AD). 1 In those days revenue was collected in 
kind as there was an acute shortage of currency and hence grain was very 
cheap. 2 In the Modikhana ‘Landlords, Chaudharies, Qanungo (a revenue 
official) and people in general 3 used to deposit the grain which was to be 
distributed to employees, soldiers and different types of people. The officials 
were given land grants instead of salaries and petty employees-grain instead of 
wages. In this way, Guru Nanak came in contact with the various types of 

* 1288, 15 A, Chandigarh 

1. All Janamsakhis of Guru Nanak agree that Guru Nanak got employment in the 
Modikhana of Daulat Khan Lodhi of Sultanpur, the Headquarter of his Jagir. According 
to Babar 's Memoirs — Lucas Kind, Vol. II p. 1 70. Sultanpur was in the Jagir of Daulat 
Khan Lodhi from where he went to Lahore as Governor of the Punjab after the death of 
his father Tatar Khan in 1504 AD. Bhai Gurdas has written that Daulat Khan was 
gentle ‘vide Var II, Pauri 13. For more details vide Janamsakhi Parampara, Kirpal 
Singh, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1969, pp. 13-14. 

2. W.H. Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India, Allahabad, 1929, p. 68. 

3. Janamsakhi Meharban, Ed. Kirpal Singh, Amritsar, 1982, p. 76. 
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people and different rungs of society. 

It is important to note that the revenue administration of the Sultans was 
mostly manned by the Hindus. In fact, the revenue administration of the period 
had a large percentage of Hindu personnel, because they possessed the 
necessary experience and knowledge of rural conditions. Chaudharies, 
Muqaddam and Khuts were Hindu officials of rich experience and knowledge 
of administration. Chaudhuri was selected to represent the peasants and keep 
the administration well informed of their condition and demand. Muqaddam 
was the headman or Mukhiya of the village. Headmen, some of who were 
hereditary were given a small percentage of the revenue which they had helped 
in realizing. Khut was probably a small Hindu chief, it seems that he was an 
agent who helped government in assessment and realisation of revenue from 
administrative territories. The Muqaddam and Khuts enjoyed great concessions, 
privilege and respect in the Sultanate period. Alauddin Khalji, deprived them of 
their privileges, and concessions. But Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq directed his officials 
not to take Charai and Kharaj from the Khuts and Muqaddams in view of 
their great responsibility. The Hindu chiefs who paid tribute to the Sultan 
enjoyed great dignity and status in rural areas. They played such an important 
role in the rural life of the Sultanate period that, to many they were the 
government whereas Sultan was almost a mythical figure. (Life and Culture in 
Medieval India, B.N. Luniya, Indore, 1978, pp. 95-96). Therefore, GuruNanak 
has criticised the Hindus who were in goverment service and committing excesses. 
Corrupt Revenue Administration 

The corruption was rampant in the revenue administration of the Sultans. 
This has been mentioned almost everywhere but to what extent that corruption 
was, that has been stated by Guru Nanak in Asa Di Var, He says: 

Sin is the king, Greed the minister, falsehood the official (shiqdar) to 
carry out command And Lust the deputy to take counsel with all three hold 
conclave to chalkout plans. The blind subjects out of ignorance pay homage 
like dead men. 4 

Asa Di Var is an important source of history as it supplies information 
which is rarely given anywhere else. For instance milch animals of Hindu like 
cow, goat, buffalow were taxed by Government, the fact has not been 
mentioned in the medieval Indian history. But Guru Nanak has mentioned in 
Asa Di Var. He says ‘you tax cow’. Similarly, Jazia on Brahmin had been 
reimposed. Guru Nanak has mentioned both. 

Cow Tax and Jazia on Brahmins 

“You impose tax on cow and tax (Jazia) on Brahmins, the cowdung will 

4. Adi Granth, pp. 468-69. 

Bf my efe HtJHT tNr fHoiya 
<TH Sh hPu ysNl u(d ufd c[cl ultl'c) 

MOt BTrjfe PdlO'FcS feddil sJ l (d Hoe'd 
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not save you” 5 

3lf| IWdH5 oT§ old W'dd 
f<d dd^: 7i rl'Hl II 

Polygamy 

According to Abul Fazal, Akbar had seraglio of 5000 women supervised 
by a separate staff of female officers. 6 A large harem was a privilege of 
aristocracy, the prerogative of chieftains and fashion of age. 7 Alberuni writes, 
“Some Hindus think that the number of wives depend upon caste, for instance, 
a Brahmin may marry four wives, a Kshatriya three, a Vaishya two and a 
Sudra one. The harems of Muslim chieftains had a large number of women 
for her work, a Hindu woman for her capacity for nursing children, a Persian 
woman for pleasure of company and Transoxinian for thrashing her as a 
warning for other three.” How beautifully Guru Nanak refers to the polygamy 
in the harems of Muslim nobles. The word harem is indicative of Muslim 
women’s apartment. Guru Nanak writes in Var Asa : 

“Saddled horses, swift like wind and bellies of every complexion adorned 
the harems of nobles who dwell in houses, pavillions and lofty mansions 
and make obtentions.” 8 

^w^pOitdiuugdftTraHH^iwii 

bi'fe t}§ oifd U'H'fcW II 

Here it may be pointed out that ‘Har Rangi’ has not been properly 
understood by our commentators of Adi Granth. Bhai Vir Singh writes ‘harems’ 
were decorated with different colours of cloth. Mostly it has been stated that 
harems were decorated with different colours. But it refers to the polygamy 
meaning wives of different complexions. At places it is difficult to interpret 
Gurbani without understanding the historical background. 

Baber’s Invasion 

Adi Guru Granth is a priceless source of history as it provides information 
which is not available anywhere else. The histories in general and Tuazk-i-Babar 
in particular have given the details of Babar’s invasions. But it was reserved 
for Guru Nanak, “the people’s prophet’, as T. L. Visvani, calls is him, to 
record the brutalities of Babar’s soldiers on the people. The people’s sufferings 
on account of Babar’s invasion have been described in four hymns of Guru 
Nanak named Babar Vani in the Adi Guru Granth. In his third invasion in 
1521 AD Baber did not inflict any punishment on the inhabitants of Sialkot 
because they submitted but the inhabitants of Syedpur modern Eminabad 
(District Gujranwala, Pakistan) made themselves liable to punishment by not 
submitting to the Babar’s forces. This has been described in his memoirs in 

5. Ibid., p. 471. 

6. H.Blockmann, Ain-i-Akbari, Delhi, 1965, pp. 45-46. 

7. Maharana Partap (1540-79 AD) had eleven wives and Raja Man Singh of Jaipur had 

1 500 wives— -graded in different categories vide R Ahuja, Foklore of Rajasthan, New 

Delhi, 1980, p. 67. 

8. The Adi Guru Granth. p. 472. 
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the following lines : 

“(Babar) advanced to Sialkot, the inhabitants of which submitted and saved 
their possessions but the inhabitants of Syedpur who resisted, were put to 
sword, their wives and children carried into captivity' and all their property 
plundered.” 9 

Guru Nanak being the eye-withness of the scene was greatly touched 
and he has vividly described the excesses of Babar’ s soldiers on the natives in 
the following lines. This is the only account avilable of cruelties committed by 
the Babar’s soldiers : 

“They who wore beautiful tresses and partings of whose hair were dyed 
with vermillion, have their locks now shorn with scissors and dust is thrown 
upon their heads. They dwelt in their private chambers, now they cannot 
find seat in public.” 10 

“They had hundreds of thousands waiting on them sitting, and hundreds of 
thousands waiting on them standing. Eating coconuts and dates they sported 
on their couches, but chains are on their necks and broken are their strings of 
pearls. The wealth and beauty which afforded them pleasure have now 
become their enemies. The order was given to the soldiers to take and 
dishonour them.” 11 

They had lost all thoughts of God in joys, in spectacles and in pleasures. 
When Babar’s rule was proclaimed no Pathan prince ate his food. Some lost 
their first times of prayer, others their hours of worship. 12 
Babar’s invasion greatly upset the existing condition. In another verse 
Guru Nanak says : 

“Where are those sports, those stables and those horses? where those bugles 
and clarions? Where are those who buckled on their swords and were mightly 
in battles. Where those scarlet iniforms.” 13 

9. Memoirs ofZahiruddin Babur, Vol. II, translated by John Iyer and Eriskine, p. 149. 

1 0. The Adi Granth, p. 4 1 7. 

fru fafe ftofe u^W trail tpfe w ii 
t fira cput tfubxfc Bifa fefu *ft gfe n 
huh 3 »fcfo tlelM 3 ufe gufe s fksfe uffo ii h ii 

11. Ibid. 

feu HU BUfc HU BUfc UHk 3 II 

tra! iu^ trafe n 
feu Bife fann 3 ireW uufe tfendW n b n 
ri$ tut facft 3bj H'fe II 

^U 3 £ # u$ Ufe BT?rfe II 

12. Ibid., p. 417. 

rrtjr gufe bib^Im 3 cfftn 3^ ii 
I fefe bib! ufeu u tpfe n m ii 

feHU 3 HU3 WHhxfe fcr?p y^ 3 flife II 

Ibid., p. 417. 

HU 1 K hit HIT M HdcVPl II 

HTF K §Btfe BEtufe HtJT H HTH HHTSl II 


13 
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The first battle of Panipat 1 526 AD is one of the most important battles 
of India. It decided the fate of Indians for another two hundred years. It 
established the Mughal rule on the Indian soil. The use of gun powder was the 
decisive factor in the battle, it brought victory to Babar, Guru Nanak has 
described the first battle of Panipat in the following lines : 

“There was a contest between the Mughal s and Pathans the sword was 
weilded in the battle. One side aimed and discharged their guns, other handled 
their elephants.” 14 

Religious Condition 

Adi Guru Granth gives a lot of information about the prevailing religions 
and their various sects. Guru Nanak had described the religious practices of 
the Vaishnavites : 

“Nanak the Formless one is without fear; all Rama were dust. Now many 
stories there are of Krishan : How many Veds and Religious 
compositions.How many beggars dance as mendicants wheel round and 
wheel in rhythmic trend. Those mercenary people come and stage their 
performance in the market place. Kings and queens sing their parts and utter 
all sorts of chatter. They wear ear rings and necklaces worth hundreds of 
thousands of rupees.” 15 

Another place Guru Nanak wrote ; 

“The disciples, play, the Gurus dance, shake their feet and roll their heads. 
Dust lieth and falleth on their hair. The audience beholding laugh and go 
home. For the Sake of food the performers beat time, and dash themselves 
on tb&ground. The milk maid sing, Krishna sing Sitas and royal Ramas 
sing.” IS 

“They bathe in holy streams, perofirm idol worship and adoration, use 
copious incense of sandal. The Jogis meditate on God, the creator, who they 


14. Ibid., p. 418. 

H3TI® U3 T 5 T 35t BS'Ht H2 Hfit t3T II 
§Ut 3tF? 3rfe <JHf3 II 

15. Ibid., p. 484. 

7P7 > of lodsiQ lodd'd Un-f II 

clrflnp cfe} cIcttciNp cl^ uld'd II 

unfit vfafit ftife yfe yufti 3TO ii 

HTPHt mrra nfii ctnfit uqro n 

urefir feftt nre U3^? ii 

5U dfanp cl tfelS BU ufilM 1 ct d'd II 

16. Ibid, p. 465. 

nrfefe 33 unfit uin n On n®rfefc fufc fro ii 

rttfe II 

3pnfe uaftr ms n mi usrnftj un3t ?pfe ii 
ur^fu uWNp urefu nvt ii umfu tfe* n'fi urn ii 
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call unseen.” 17 

Guru Nanak describes the hypocrite manners of Hindus. When the Hindus 
could not resist the compelling force of Islam they secretly tried to be true to 
their Hindu ceremonies and customs. Outwardly they comformed to the Muslim 
practices to please the rulers. 

“On their foreheads are sacrificial marks; On their waists reddish 
dhotis and their hands knives, they are the world’s butchers. Putting on 
blue clothes, they are acceptable in the Muhammadan court and while 
taking bread from the Malechhas, worship the Puranas. They eat-he- 
goats killed with unspeakable words, and allow no one to enter their cooking 
squares. Having smeared a space they draw lines around it, and sit within 
false that they are.” 18 

Kabir (1399-1518 AD) was the inhabitant of Kashi which had been the 
sacred place of Hindus. So he has described the dress of so-called religious 
heads of the time : 

“They wear loin-clothes three and a half yards long and sacrificial threads of 
three strands. They carry rosaries on their necks and glittering brass utensils 
in their hands; They should not be called saints of God but cheats of 
Benaras.” 15 

According to Guru Arjan, there were two major religions of the time- 
One Hindu and other Islam. In a hymn, he describes their ceremonies : 

“One man invoked Ram, another Khuda; One man worshippeth Gossain, 
another Allah; Some speak of the cause of causes, other of the Benevolent; 
Some talk of the extender of mercy, other of the merciful. Some bathe at 
Hindus sacred places other visit Makka. Some perform Hindu worship, 
others bow their heads in the Muhammadan fashion. Some read the Veda, 

17. Ibid, pp. 465-66. 

???fu yrr gases n 

tjdfl hTa 'Hsu tph craven ii 

18. Ibid., pp. 471-72. 

Ht fee 53t WHt I 
sfe fat Train swst n 

rtltt d^ld Ud'S'd II 

HttS M'A yrifd Ud'd II 
tysefepd 7 cf 1 Cjb 1 Uold r tFST II 

Bft fufefeft SH 1 ? II 
$ 3 sret crs n 

PTfe oj i 

19. ibid., p. 475. 

din § § M»p feat irfefe 3^t ii 


di«l (ha 1 HUH'Al'H 7 d(a foydi II 

GTd dfd ft H3 MRftMfo gwafH ft Adi II H II 
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others the Mussalman books. Some wear white others blue.” 20 
Leaving the essence of religion, the people in those days were after certain 
hypocritical ceremonies, which have been vividly described by Kabir : 

“They scrub their Vessels, and put them on fire whose wood had been 
washed. They dig up the earth, make two fire-places and eat up man 
whole.” 21 

The Yogies and the various ascetics have been mentioned in the Adi 
Granth : 

“Jogies, celibates, penitents, anchorites they who wander on many 
pilgrimages. They who pluck out and shave their hair, they who practice 
silence, and they who wear matted locks, must all die at last.” 22 

In the writings of Guru Nanak, life of Yogies has been illustrated in 
various similes : 

“Make contentment and modesty thine ear-rings self respect thy wallet, 
meditation the ashes to smear on thy body. Make thy body, which is only 
a morsel for death, thy beggar’s coat, and faith thy rule of life and thy 
staff.” 23 

The contributors of the Adi Granth were great reformers. They were 
not dwellers of the mountains but on the other hand they lived among the 
masses. They discovered so many evil practices of the time and raised their 
voice against them. Moreover their writings are full of illustrations, metaphors 
and similes which had the direct connection or the bearing on the daily life of 
the masses. For instance Guru Arjan, the fifth Guru (1581-1 606) had described 
the village life while explaining the ultimate victory of goodness over evil. 
From the similes it is clear that wrestling was very common in those days and 
the winner was appreciated in the loudest possible manner : 

20. Ibid., p. 885. 

ftftt ft# Unf ftftl VH’fe II 

ftftt At ■gjnftW ftftt ii a n 

opus ass auht n feum mfe atflw n a n n 

ftftt ?pt UrT mfe II 

ftnt Bit yrr ftftt fro n 3 n 

ftnt u# fts ftftt uftu ii ftftt §t ftst mte » 

21. Ibid., p. 476. 

uro mfe umufe §ufe ufet ftfe ii 

«HU' ftfe UUfo efft U# mft H r <tH M'dfcl II 5 II 

22. Ibid., p. 476. 

ftaft rt# 3ftt ftfewfet uu uteg ii 
#fe3 ftfe ftfe tretra »?fe 3§ wa?? m ^ n 

23. Ibid., p. 6. 

tfei HUH US ft#I fftwt oft aiafo fft|[3 

fftm sph owuf uftw umfe ua#te 
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“I am the wrestller of the Lord Having met the Guru I put on a tall turban. 
All are assembled for the wrestling God himself is seated to behold it. The 
music of drums and clarions striketh up. The wrestlers enter the arena and 
walk around I have vanquished the five youths-the deadly sins; Guru patted 
me on the back.” 24 

In this way from socio-political religious points of view the Adi Guru 
Granth contains a mine of information to construct the history of times. 


24. Ibid., p. 74. 

tjfr dlH'bfl UfoWsi'Ad' II fr gig fkfo 'EHTH3 1 II 
teraW ts 2 ^ »piu fftfr n n 
^3 ^HcT II HK II 

fcO§ vlftT H»P?> >1 fe3t rftf II Ht II 



GURBANI AND ITS TRANSMISSION 

Balwant Singh Dhillon* 


I. Introduction 

1.1. The Adi Guru Granth Sahib has preserved the sacred writings of 
the Sikh Gurus, which are collectively known as Gurbani or Bam. The term 
Gurbani in a literal sense means ‘speech’, ‘words’ or ‘utterances’ of the Sikh 
Gurus which have come down to them during a period of their spiritual ministry. 
As proclaimed by Guru Nanak and his successors as well, Gurbatu is not 
merely a product of speculation or imagination inspired by a deity or personality, 
it relates to the highest kind of religious experience received in a state of 
unison, directly from God. Consequently, the Sikh look upon it as the very 
words and embodiment of God. As such it is of utmost importance and 
authoritative to shape their faith and religious practices. Unparalleled place of 
importance of the Adi Guru Granth Sahib at the very centre of the Sikh 
religious life coupled with extensive dependence of the Sikhs on it, make of it 
the principle recourse to formulate their response to both the secular and 
religious issues concerning the community. Thus, outside the Semitic peoples, 
the Sikh community veritably enjoys the status of Ahl-l-Kitdb (the people of 
the B#ok). Before examining the documents in question, a discussion on the 
nature and histoiy of Gurbani transmission is veiy much required. It will help 
us to set the stage to underline the principles that are to be demonstrated while 
doing textual analysis concerning the Sikh text. 

II. Origin of Gurbani 

2. 1 . Histoiy of the Sikh scriptural tradition found recorded in the Adi 
Guru Granth Sahib, dates back to the ministry of Guru Nanak, the founder of 
the Sikh faith. In fact, his religious experience forms the very core of its 
origin. The Sikh tradition embroidering his childhood and early life depicting 
him as a deeply religious person, shows that he was always in quest of 
Truth. An analysis of his writings reveals that he intensely felt himself to 
be an intermediary of God to proclaim His will. Reponding to the Divine 
call, he set out to preach his mission to the people of various lands. To 
express his religious experience, he has evolved a curious blend of poetry 
and music, which has an enchanting effect on the listeners. Subsequently, 
he has composed his hymns in various metres and ragas. To convey his 
message to the general public and make it more understandable, he has made 

♦Department of Guru Nanak Studies, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 
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an effective use of vernacular language. For worship and devotional purposes, 
he had employed the method of Kirtan. Lastly, he settled at Kartarpur and 
founded a religious centre where he taught the basic tenets of his faith to the 
people around him. 

2.2. During the course of itineraries and his say at Katarpur whenever he 
felt inspired by God or the situation warranted, he composed various hymns. 
When Guru Nank left the mundane world, there existed a single codex of his 
writings, which he bestowed on his successor Guru Angad. ' Recently, some 
scholars have stressed the central role of oral tradition in the preservation and 
transmission of Gurbani. They claim that much before the development of 
scribal tradition, Guru Nanak’ s hymns had been in circulation orally through 
musical tradition. Some of them feel that oral or singing tradtion has influenced 
the Sikh scriptural sources even after they were reduced to writings. 2 The 
above approach has not found much favour with the majority of Sikh scholars. 
The discussion to follow intends to trace out the various modes, methods and 
traditions which have come to exist to transmit Gurbani to the successive 
generation in the pr e-Adi Granth period. 

III. Scribal Tradition 

3.1. Unlike the scriptures of other religions, the Sikh scriptural tradition 
has come down from the persons whose writings it records. Though, a scholar 
trained in western methodology of textual criticism may look upon the above 
claim as little bit exaggerated, especially in the absence of documentary evidence, 
yet there seems to be no reason to disbelieve that right from its very manifestation 
Gurbani was not being reduced to writing. There is every likelihood that Guru 
Nanak being bom in a khatri (trading community of Punjab) family got education 
in the art of reading and writing. Without a mediocre knowledge of accountancy, 
it would have been extremely impossible for him to carry the job of a Modi 
(store-keeper) at Sultanpur. It is a worth noting that he presents himself as a 
Shair (poet) also whose poetic works are considered parexcellence in the 
history of Panjabi literature. 3 4 His discourse with the Nath-Sidhas depicting the 
highest qualities of didactic skills is well-preserved in the Adi Granth* Similarly, 
his compositions, namely Asa Patti and RamkaPi Onkar which have been 
composed on the basis of Gurmukhi letters are a living testimony to his 
education. 5 Moreover, on the basis of his writings we can say that his thought 


1. ‘ft Odt TJ uTcS tjra Veil’d ftar first’ that pothi (preserved by Guru Nanak) of Bani was 
i eceived by Guru Angad, see Puratan Janamsakhi,(ed. Bhai Vir Singh,) p. 114; Harji 
refers to it as W ^t mU?T, investiture with the Sab ad, see Gosti Guru Miharvanu 
(ed. GovindNath Rajguru), p. 169. 

2. Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth and the Controversy , p. 42. 

3. HfiW ft? BRB ft Hft Uddddl'd 1 II (AGGS, p. 660) 

4. AGGS, pp. 938-946. 

5. Ibid., pp. 434-435, 929-938. 
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always centred upon writing the glory of God. 6 In Ramkad Onkar, we come 
across him advising a Brahmin pedagogue that instead of indulging in rigmarole 
writing, he should indite the Name of Sustainer of earth. 1 He appreciates the 
scribe who is engrossed in recording the True Name. 8 Keeping in view these 
facts, we can well-imagine that he might have been translating his religious 
experience into writing on its very manifestation. Evidently, the book which 
he carried with him on his tour to west-Asia, was nothing else but a collection 
of his Barn which he had got together over the years. 

3.2. The testimony of the Janamsakhi tradition regarding the recording 
of Gurbani is very revealing. It describes how Guru Nanak mediated the 
Sabad to the entire people assembled, how the people assembled submitted 
themselves to obedience, how the devoted Sikhs then put the Sabad into writing 
and how the cultic ceremony was held at Dharamsala where besides the 
devotional singing written hymns were subjected to public reading. We are 
told that some devout Sikhs accompanying him had also taken upon themselves 
to commit the Bam into wirting on its revelation. For example, Majh ki Var 
and Sidh Goshti had been recorded by Saido Gheeho, who was with Guru 
Nanak on his tour to Southern India. 9 Similarly Malar Ki Var had been reduced 
to writing by Hassu and Shihan \\ ho were accompanying the Guru during his 
sojourn in Kashmir. 10 Guru Nanak’s stay at Kartarpur was most productive 
and eventful for the development of Sikh Scribal traditon. Bhai Mansukh, a 
trader of Lahore who had come into the fold of Guru Nanak’s faith, stayed for 
three years at Kartarpur, primarily to prepare Pothis of Gurbani. 1 1 Here at 
Kartarpur, besides explaining the significance of Japujl, Guru Nanak directed 
his spiritual heir (Guru) Angad to reduce it to writing and recite it, obviously to 
get it endorsed from him. 12 It indicates that what had been composed and 
recorded by Guru Nanak so far was entrusted to (Guru) Angad to arrange it 
into a Pothi. Thus, well before the departure of Guru Nanak, first redaction of 
his sacred writings had come to be preservd in a codex, which he bestowed to 
Guru Angad on his appointment to the guruship. 


6. to Ulfa HE ^fe Hfe 3W gfe TO II 
3‘0 ctSH cdd fdd Tfefet dje yfs fey ulwd n 
fey to hwu fey fey ?> uw? n 
y'H 1 §5 ito 1 fefe H'i li 

frit to 7 tofrt fct tfe TO ?3to II H II TO§ II (AGGS, p. 16) 

7. gfe v# few feuy tow ii 

fey gw ?ph yrayfe frtuw n (aggs, p. 930) 

8. AGGS, pp. 636, 1291. 

9. Puratan Janamsakhi, pp. 81, 86. 

10. Ibid., p. 93. 

11. Ibid., p. 75. 

12. Harji, Janamsakhi Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, pp. 249-250. 
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3.3. Guru Nanak’s writings left an indelible imprint on the subsequent 
growth of Sikh scriptural tradtion. It provided powerful stimulus to his 
successors to add new hymns to the received text. Though, Guru Angad’s 
writings are not much in size, but his pontificate marked the next stage in the 
development of Sikh Scribal tradition. His real contribution lies in the fact that 
he standardized the Gurumukhi letters and popularized their use for scribing 
the sacred writings of the Sikhs. 13 At his demise he bequeathed the codex in 
his possession to his successor. 14 

3.4. Guru Amar Das not only enriched the Sikh scriptural tradition but 
also took a keen interest to preserve its sanctity. Some diverse elements chiefly 
the Udasis were posing a serious threat to unity and doctrinal originality of the 
nascent faith. Guru Amar Das took upon himself to educate the Sikhs about 
the pseudo-guru and his writings. 15 To prevent the possible interpolation of 
Sikh tradition, he is credited for putting forth the thesis of SacJii versus Kachi- 
bam,' 6 which later on became a standard rule to canonize the Sikh scripture. 
Since, with the addition of the third Master’s hymns the size of sacred writings 
expanded considerably, consequently he thought it prudent to arrange the 
codex afresh. From contemporary sources we find that Bulla Pandha was one 
of the leading scribes at Guru Amar Das’ court who had dedicated himself to 
scribe the Pothls of Gurba.ru for circulation among the Sikh Sahgats . 17 Adhering 
to the tradition established by his predecessors, Guru Amar Das handed over 
the codex prepared by him to his successor. Guru Ram Das. 18 

3.5. As Guru Ram Das was actively involved in the organizational set-up 
of the Sikh Panth under Guru Amar Das, we can well-imagine that he was in 
full knowledge of the Sikh scribal tradition that had developed into the hands 
of his predecessor. On his part, he introduced new ragas and metres to the 
scriptural text which reflect his poetic genius. 19 Following faithfully in the 
foot-steps of his predecessor, he would not allow the pseudo-gurus to confuse 
the originality of Gurbani. He reaffirmed that only genuine hymns of the Sikh 


13. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Parkash, (ed. Gobind Singh Lamba), Vol. II, p. 1 0; also see 
Pritam Singh, Gurmukhi Lipi, pp. 385-389. 

14. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 171. 

15. nfejra to fta sref ft n 

3 3ftl Hfddld W5V ft3 3# II 
33 ft art reft '3ft 3ftt »rffcr ii ( AGGS ; p. 920) 

16 . fw nlddld ft fUty'fdd dl'^d Hdl fci'dl II 

U'ftl 3 tfP'dd 3J3 3d1 U'il'H 1 PuPd d'<tl II 

(AGGS, p. 920; for more details see also pp. 1 174-75) 

17. “yftp djdy'<±1 ai'Pee HUmt' ' see Bhai, Gurdas, Varan, 11, 16; also see Bhai 

Santokh Singh, Suraj Parkash (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), p. 1 589; Khan Singh Nabha, Mahan 
Kosh, p. 662. 

18. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. 171. 

19. Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh Hostory from Sikh Literature, pp. 9 1 -94. 
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Gurus were acceptable. 20 Ever since the pontificate of Guru Amar Das the 
range of the Sikh mission had widened, Manjidars and Masahds had fanned 
out across the region, the number of the Sikhs had swelled and Dharmsalas 
had sprung up in far flung areas. To meet the needs to worship and study 
authentic codices of the sacred writings were required. It called for renewed 
efforts to prepare the Pothis of GurbanI To encourage the Sikhs to take up 
scribing of Gurbani in a big way, Guru Ram Das remarked that labour of 
those Sikhs was also sanctified whose hands were engaged in writing the 
gloiy of God. 21 It suggests that during his pontificate scribing of Pothis of 
Gurbani was developing into a pious pastime for the Sikhs. The editorial note, 
namely HU fra cH-hTH rtlG cl HHtHT of Soft? (Japu copied from the copy recorded 
by Guru Ram Das in his own hand) found recorded in the old manuscripts of 
the Adi Grahth, leads us to point out that Guru Ram Das had deeply involved 
himself in the scribal activities going on at his court. From the above note we 
can visualize that besides the Pothis, Guru Ram Das had taken the initiative to 
prepare lectionaries for the personal use of the Sikhs, in which authenticated 
tests for liturgical purpose had been arranged. Early Sikh literature while 
providing glimpses into the life in Dharamsala informs us that public reading 
of Gurbani was an essential part of the Sikh liturgy. 22 All these factors point to 
the fact that well before the succession of Guru Arjan Dev in 1581 C.E., the 
Sikh Sahgats had installed in the Dharamsalas a standardized corpus in some 
kind of uniform order. Guru Arjan Dev’s remarks that “Pothi is veritably the 
abode of God” 23 coupled with the evidence provided by the Sikh sources 
confirm that he had inherited a definitive corpus of sacred writings from his 
father, Guru Ram Das. 

3.6. In his turn Guru Arjan Dev contributed enormoulsy to nurture the 
Sikh scriptural tradition. We have enough evidence to suggest that under his 
patronage the hymns of Sikh Gurus were being committed to writing. He 
appreciated the Sikhs who had dedicated themselves to record the sacred 
writings. 24 Bhai Gurdas informs us that there were numerous Gursikhs who 
were copying up the compositions of the Sikh Gurus to prepare the Pothis not 
for their personal use but for others as well. 25 Unfortunately, once again the 
Sikh scriptural tradition had come under serious threat of interpolation. Prithi 
Chand, elder brother and rival of Guru Arjan Dev, had entered into an alliance 

20. Hfrara oft laret nfe huu ft ajayal gsW ii 

Hfedld 5ft bW trfcf off fui tst ft fft»pt ft ?ft utW II 

>jfefh Hftf IMbu vrfbH 1 1 9ftf Hdt II (AGGS, p. 304) 

21. t nre u?fe ufef; nftr ftdt fifcttt ft nfo hh ufe nfo ^ufh urr ii (AGGS, p. 540) 

22. -arayfa ufh ^rayfu nfo nfo hsh hu tnfe tftf ii (AGGS, p. 444) 

Also see Bhai Gurdas, 1.3; Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh 

Literature, p. 100. 

23. AGGS, p. 1226. 

24. ufh HH feyftj ft ufer II (AGGS, p. 322) 

25. Bhai Gurdas, 6.12, 24.6, 28.5. 
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with the detractors to usurp the guruship of Sikh Panth. The internal crisis 
within the Sikh Panth was so acute that even Masahds, Rabdbis, Dooms and 
Bhatts were found to be divided between two rival camps. 26 To establish their 
line to guruship, Miharban,son of Prithi Chand had started composing 
Kachi-bani songs in the name of ‘Nanak’. 27 To purge the entry of spurious 
and ungenuine writings into the Sikh scriptural tradition, Guru Arjan Dev decided 
to codify the Sikh scripture once for all into a volume popularly known as the 
Adi Gran d. 

IV. Reading or Recital Traditon 

4.1. Another mode to transmit Gurbani, which had developed in close 
proximity to the scribal tradition, related to reading or recitation of the sacred 
texts. According to their need the Sikh Gurus had provided to the Sikh Sahgats 
the Pothis of Gurbam, which had been duly installed in the Dharamsalds. The 
Dharamsala was not merely a religious establishment, it also served as a centre 
of learning where arrangements to impart teaching in Gurmukhl and sacred 
writings of the Sikhs also existed. Besides, the Kirtan session public reading 
or recitation of liturgical texts, namely Japitji, Sodaru,Arati and Sohila also 
took place in Dharamsala , 28 Bhatt Gayand while highlighting the personality of 
Guru Ram Das, refers to the practice of reading of sacred hymns which had 
taken roots in the religious life of the Sikhs. 29 Obviously the practice of reading 
in congregation was not limited only to the liturgical texts but much of the 
compositions included in the Pothis were read aloud for the benefit of those 
Sikhs who were not capable of reading. There is every reason to believe that 
Dharamsalds were not only repositories of sacred writings but powerful 
institutions also without which to spread Gurbam at a large scale would not 
have been possible. 

V. Musical Tradition 

5.1. The style of expression underlying the Sikh scripture is a blend of 
music and poetry. It is most suitable for singing in public. For devotional 
purpose the medium of Kirtan had been employed. Beginning with Guru Nanak 
almost all the Sikh Gurus were gifted singers and connoisseurs of music as 
well. Even they had employed some Rabdbis, a class of professional musicians 
to perform the Kirtan at central Sikh Shrine. 30 Resultantly, the musical or 
singing tradition had developed into a powerful mode to transmit Gurbani 
among the Sikhs. Notwithstanding its appeal to popularize the message of 
Gurbani, the musical tradition had certain limitations. The bands of musicians 


26. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, BarisawaHnama Dasdii Patshahiah Ka, p. 50. 

27. Ibid., p. 50. 

28. BhaiGurdas, 1.37, 26.4. 

29. feftr uaftj Hcffb tJF^fu rra^felu fero n (AGGS, p. 1402) 

30. Shamsher Singh Ashok, Mirasidh Da Pichhokar, p. 35; The Sikh tradition refers to Rai 
Balwand and Satta who have been assigned the job to perform Kirtan at central Sikh 
Shrine. Their composition eulogising the Sikh Guru is well preserved in the Sikh scripture, 
see AGGS, pp. 966-968. 
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had to perform the Kirtan orally, consequently instead of committing to memory 
the whole corpus, they had memorized only selected hymns possibly relating 
to liturgy and for special occasions. They had to perform the Kirtan only for 
a couple of hours in the morning and evening so they need not to memorize 
the hymns in their totality. Considering the medieval milieu, the musical tradition 
would not have been capable to reach every nook and corner of the Sikh 
world. It would have remained confined to a few big urban centres where the 
Sikh Sahgat had sufficient resources to support and employ the bands of 
musicians. Moreover the size of the Sikh sacred writings has been expanding 
under the successive Sikh Gurus, so to keep pace with it orally was gigantic 
task for the singers. It is quite possible that for the sake of memory or for 
convenience the musicians may have noted down their favourite hymns in 
small note-books, similar to the collections of modern day Ragis which some 
times they carry to perform the Kirtan. Subsequently, it gave rise to another 
scribal tradition which was minor in nature and comprised selective writings 
possibly thematically arranged. The musical tradition which had flourished at 
far away regions from the Central Sikh Shrine would have been prone to 
regional or local influence. Though, the various musical traditons popular among 
the Sikhs, had much in common but certain musical variants and modifications 
might have crept into them. Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind that musical 
tradition was only a means to popularize the message of Gurbani but not an 
end to preseve it for posterity. Taking into account the well-nurtured main 
Sikh scribal tradition coupled with the history of literary activities in the early 
Sikh Panth, we can very safely state the the musical tradtion or oral transmission 
popular among the main Sikh stream, has no independent origin but has thrived 
on the scribal tradition which has developed into the hands of the Sikh Gurus. 
Anyway, musical variants found in a manuscript provide vital clues to ascertain 
its merit. 

VI. Udasl Tradition 

6.1. While appointing his successor on the institution of guruship, Guru 
Nanak had not followed the hereditary principle. Instead, Guru Angad’s 
complete identification with the Master and his capability to cany on the mission 
faithfully, were the major factors which had weighed on Guru Nanak to appoint 
him on the seat of guruship. It is well-known in the Sikh tradition that after 
putting his son, Sri Chand, to a series of trials, Guru Nanak had decided in 
favour of Guru Angad which was quite contrary to the age old practice of 
hereditary succession prevalent in India. 31 Though, Sri Chand was a deeply 

31. stfh iftau ft?> wW n 

fefe »fftt feufe ftfc ^3 Qd'fefo SftWf II 

for fft§?> II 

ffw+ ygj utfy ft nw §xfe tug fir fft§g n 
w gftH 3* fcfftfe II (AGGS, p. 967) 
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religious person, yet it seems plausible that Guru Nanak had not found him 
worthy for guruship simply because of his ascetic inclination. On the other 
hand, Sri Chand, instead of reconciling himself to the succession of Guru 
Angad, went ahead to lay his claim on guruship, subsequently establishing a 
separate sect known as the Udasis. He had started preaching the teachings of 
Guru Nanak in his own way which contrary to the ideals of Guru Nanak, laid 
stress on celibacy and asceticism. Besides controlling the Sikh centre at 
Kartarpur, he has been successful to attract a sizeale following to his fold. The 
schism created by Sri Chand had assumed alarming proportions which was a 
matter of serious concern for Guru Amar Das. To wean away the Sikhs from 
the influence of the Udasis, Guru Amar Das exhorted the Sikhs not to follow 
the Udasi way of life. Instead he encouraged them to lead a house holder’s 
life . 32 It seems, Sri Chand had also started composing Bam like hymns. Guru 
Amar Das was quick in response to warn the Sikhs to be aware of the pseudo- 
guru and his ‘false’ writings . 33 He vehemently opposed the circulation of 
Kachi-bani which had been most probably composed by Sri Chand to establish 
his own seat to gurudom. It is very significat to note that to educate the Sikhs 
about the worthlessness of Kachi-bani, Guru Amar Das propounded the idea 
of Sachi-bani and inspired them to sing it because it relates to the highest kind 
of revelation . 34 The above injunctions of the third Master are very significant 
becuase they indicate that some Udasi writings were already in circulation. It 
is a foregone conclusion that among the early discontented descendants of the 
Sikh Gurus, Sri Chand was fairly successful to establish a parallel line of 
guruship to the Sikh Gurus. From the facts quoted above one can realize that 
the scriptural tradition which had come to be propounded by Sri Chand and 
his followers, besides the sacred writings of Guru Nanak, comprised the ‘false’ 
hymns of Sri Chand which he had composed in the vein of Guru Nanak. 
Although exact identification of Kachi-bani composed by Sri Chand, especially 
in the absence of documentary evidence, is not possible, yet the ideals followed 
by him lead us to suggest that the extra-canonical writings, namely Ratanala, 
Jugawali, stc., which depict a strong bias towards asceticism and hath-yoga 
practices had their origin in the Udasi tradition . 35 From the very begining and 

32. tst fiw t^nfl ittfaF §TT ETT | ^ fry ftpOT fefe UHffHcJ But 

cftfaF I” See Narinder Kaur Bhatia, ed., Sri SatiguruJi De Muhain Dian Sakhiah, p. 49. 

33. Hfjtflf n 

3 srat Hbajf 5a crd) ii 

^ II (AGGS, p. 920) 

34. fw 3 fwfed Jl 

3 M whH 1 faft II (AGGS, p. 920); 

For more details see also pp. 1174-75. 

35. Various Janamsakhi traditions attribute these compositions to Guru Nanak Dev, see 
PuratanJanamsakhi (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), pp. 1 16-120; also see G.B. Singh, Sri Guru 
Grahth Sahib Diah Prachin Birah, pp. 341-402. 
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during the period of persecution of the Sikhs some of the historical Sikh 
shrines had been in the possession of the Udasis where- they carried on their 
literary activities quietly and constantly. 36 Obviously, the Uddsi scribes or 
scribes trained in the Uddsi lore were prone to include Sri Chand’s writings in 
the compositions of the Sikh Gurus. Similarly, the scribes who had been 
patronized by Uddsi establishments to prepare the copies of Sikh scripture, 
were exposed to Uddsi inluence, hence some of the Kachi-bani compositions 
which had originated at the instance of Udasis came to be attributed to the 
Sikh Gurus. Now it is the task of text critics to unravel the tradition from 
which a particular manuscript has come down. In other words they have to 
discern carefully whether a source is the product of Udasi tradition or how 
far it has been under its influence. 

VII. Mohan or Bhalla Tradition 

7.1. Another rival tradition, which competed with the main Sikh tradition, 
belongs to Baba Mohan and has its origin at Goindwal. However, it should not 
be confused with the original tradition that had developed under patronage of 
Guru Amar Das. The main factor for its out-growth was that Guru amar 
Das’descendatns, especially his son Mohan, had not liked the nomination of 
Guru Ram Das to guruship. The Sikh scriptural sources confirm that though 
Guru amar Das had prevailed upon his sons to accept the spiritual authority of 
Guru Ram Das but it seems they had submitted to him hesitatingly and 
temporarily. 37 In fact during the pontificate of third Master, Goindwal had 
emerged into a flourishing Sikh centre. The construction of Bdoli, organization 
of Manfis and visits of Sikh Sangats to celebrate the festivals of Mdghi and 
Baisakhi at Goindwal, had enhanced its prestige and prosperity. 38 Obviously, 
Baba Mohan and his close relatives were not reconciled to part with the 
possession of such a vibrant centre to any one. Very rightly loss of guruship 
meant dispossession of the Sikh centre at Goindwal which was unbearable for 
them. According to Bhai Gurdas, the nomination of Guru Ram Das to guruship 
was such a terrible shock for Baba Mohan that he had lost his mental balance. 39 
On the basis of evidence at our disposal we can very safely state that Baba 
Mohan was not only a rival contender but had actually established a parallel 
line to guruship at Goindwal. To understand the resultant schism, a perusal of 
Guru Ram Das’ observations is sine qua non in this context. 

36. Sulakhan Singh, Udasis under the Sikh Rule (1750-1850 A.D.), Ph.D. Thesis, Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1985. 

37. HfecQd ygy fir grafiw Afc sdl amfe fftt n 

Audi U3 HO HU unie'A Odl U'le rflO II 

ut M Hfrajd M fflt URJ 1>PU dfw II 
tst etfe fet left »rfe f&rfeM 7 ii (AGGS, pp. 923-24) 

38. For the development of Sikhism under Guru Amar Das at Goindwal, see Balwant Singh 
Dhillon, ‘Guru Amar Das and the Mughal State’, JSS, Vol. XI, pp. 88-89. 

39. Au? cTHH 1 Afe»P Audi II . (Bhai Gurdas, 26-23) 
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7.2. Guru Ram Das’ compositions are replete with information which 
throw immense light on the nature of hostility and opposition that had developed 
against the main Sikh stream. His usage and treatment of certain technical 
words, namely, Nihdak, Bemukh, Kuriyar, Manmukh, Dushat, etc., in relation 
to the activities of his rivals is worthnoting. 40 Their use is not limited merely to 
a detractor or an evil person but stood for a person who is an enemy of the 
Guru. Guru Ram Das reaffirms that chief aim of the detractor was to usurp 
God’s wealth for self-aggrandisement. Everyday he casts covetous eyes on 
the wealth of others and wants to make away with the spiritual wealth of the 
Guru (probably the sacred writings). The Sikhs have been advised not to 
associate with him. 41 Guru Ram Das also felt that his detractors were spiritually 
bankrupt who go for begging in the world but people would not spit even on 
their faces. He also finds that the detractors being envious of others had lost 
their creditability and instead had exposed themselves to disrepute. The wealth 
which they coveted could not got by envy. They are hopeless fellows who 
roam about for money to no purpose. 42 In contrast to the Gursikhs, the evil 
detractors can not tolerate the greatness of the Guru. They were always unhappy 
over the well-being of others. Their evil designs against the Guru were of no 
avail because only that prospered which God willed. 43 Guru Ram Das was of 
the firm belief, that his detractors ultimately would meet with ignominy. He 
declares that even for four generations the detractors would not be able to 
achieve unison with God. 44 It seems to bring back the detractors to the main 

40. Suijjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature , pp. 1 05- 107. 

41. fas ’Jfcfe fifef SHS $ SU st SU Sgffew II 
fra 1 ct§u ne 1 cp$ hs mfea 7 it 

3 B§ §fe fen us sraf ftrafo ufo snt ira»fe»p n 

sfo vftt fes iff Tfalfe crag sfa ufo yfenr ii (AGGS, p. 1244) 

42. Irift dldKftf did S^H US S dPeS Hoi l-t'IcJ II 

Gfe vfdl3 fedld H5 rldlB Wfh elel HftJ Oct S |3S a0 ipftj II 

ud'dl adlttl sraftr wu<^t Uddlld dsfo hsi? 1 sil > k t u Byfe n 
fry us cpsfe fan# safe 3 us bstbI sfe s §fe fet mfo ii 
djdrffu i-kd d'Py ofd us 1k§ fiwo otgHdte 

3 S HUfe 3d t fejfefe 3fe US II (AGGS, pp. 852-853) 

43. sis nP^djd fefh s'# sft sdt sfe’jpdt nfs Hst »nfU srrdt ii 
fisu fhy tftf tftf §sr fos$ 3^ II 

ftfer yir? tfu s nufe §s>- us^fe^r ^ s wdl ii 
3t for dt dt gtr rrdt nt fi# ufe »pdt n 
fir STB ust TP fen fe st HSSfe ?ftf H% 3oPdl II (AGGS, p. 850) 

44. HOT3§H§SdldlHU3f3H3BfkUBf3ygS , S T ll.,, 

fes t ufe ipdtfl fafe fifes t ut.w ii 

fey urfa fesdl M ash sts sw=r yfe oTSS ktUPd' IT 

SS iM »Pfe HSPfe UTM M S Tpfs§ sfe Tteu PsHd'a' \l(AGGS,‘jp. 733) 
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stream, Guru Ram Das had responded positively towards rapprochement with 
them. 4S However the experience failed simply because the detractors continued 
to conspire against the Guru. 46 To undermine Guru Ram Das’ position his 
detractors encouraged desertions from Guru’s side to their camp. 47 To check 
the exploitation of the Sikhs at the hands of detractors Guru Ram Das had to 
decree that except the Guru, the Sikhs should not take commands from anyone 
else. Instead, the Sikhs were advised to shun away from the company of such 
fellows. 48 Guru Ram Das remarked that the deserters and their associates 
were destined to ruin. In his view first Guru Nanak had proscribed them and 
again Guru Angad had proyed them false. Guru Amar Das had come to the 
conclusion that they were wretches and hopeless fellows. Now at fourth 
generation Guru Ram Das had forgiven them to redeem these evil dectractors. 49 

7.3. We also observe that the detractors had worked out various plans 
against the Guru. Commenting upon the rivals and their associates, Guru Ram 
Das had remarked that some one had made party of his friends, sons and 
brothers. Some-one had tied-up with his Jawai (son in law) and Kuram (son 
or daughter’s father-in-law). Someone had entered into an alliance with the 


chaudharls and 


45. f$aa <5% 


shiqdar of the area. The sole aim of all these factions, was to 


nfedra a* felt nafe ara »pt i 


fyg& ajsu Hfesjg ayfy ireifaTfe afe as 1 # it 
■fiT& tftftj f2> dlttl'H 7 <vfe>'H T a 7 iTH TTfe lit 
fefe HdHcfl HdHdl 1H<53 U'€rt Oft at II 

tu afaadt h fed id feaia fate ftrfe fate*) 

feHa m §3t Ufa Hffe 33 »ft II 
a<5afcj»ra 


46. aasafefe 


ay tyy fit ufa at au a 1 fir Hfeara t y 3 *% n 

(AGGS, pp. 854-55) 


fu ara >»rat Hfe ttt afa? al^at n 


47. 


48. 


49. 


H 1 djd at @<JcJ fit 3 T Hf fcjfe rl 1 fd Ufflrfa ktdjttfe II 

yte»ra fay aft nfeara afh wafe ffe»ra a W3?ft fat afe ii 
fiw yfedja a 1 >alw nat <yJI feo 1 hu 3&t feafu ate di'$ n... 
375 A'oa faaa ara fife yy tt fefa >afi afy at sarafe n 
nfedjd t yafi fir djofeyt ariy aafea 
fey ajafyy fela tfe 3 >at n... 
fh ft? nfedjd t hs fit tfi aat fi tfe Ha ay at n 
gfa n't yt nfedjd flfil yfe yfearfa at ii 
fi fiB?t ayta Sthfi a M fk«? aa3fe n 
H3ddif3 tdf a aufe ftfe ifaife aifa ttat n 
taf afe.fkS yfe Go 1 t fey at hh tfafe ii 
ajfa at feat fi fht ajfa »?aifa 3fe ffaat ii 
ajft tfrft iffei tlafaw fw ufa ta tat ii 
aja afdt iM fefaa fefc feaa aya afe at ii 


(AGGS, p. 312) 


(AGGS, p. 305) 


(AGGS, p. 317) 


(AGGS, p: 307) 
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harm the Guru. 50 Evidently, the detractors of Guru Ram Das enjoyed the 
support of authorities at the village as well as pargana level. 

7.4. The most significant aspect of the activities of the detractors was 
that they had started imitating the Guru. They were churning out spurious 
compositions to attract the Sikhs to their camp. 51 Now we are fairly in a good 
position to assess the nature of opposition that Guru Ram Das was facing at 
the hands of his rivals. On the basis of the above evidence, it is crystal clear 
that the rivals cherished an emest desire to succeed to the guruship, coveted 
the wealth of the Guru’s establishment, cast envious eyes on the spiritual 
wealth i.e., Bani of the Gurus, indulged in tirades and slanderous campaigns 
to malign the Guru, encouraged desertion in the ranks of the Sikhs and imitated 
the Sikh Gurus to compose Kachi-bani and worked on alliances to grab the 
Gurgaddi. Who were these detractors or rivals? To identify them is not an 
impossible task. 

7.5. The Sikh tradition informs us that Baba Sri Chand who was one of 
the claimant, had been reconciled and had veiy cordial relations with the fourth 
Master. 52 Guru Angad’s sons, though unhappy over the succession of Guru 
Amar Das, had not been able to attract a sizeable following to their side. The 
Mina tradition, which we will discuss later on, had not yet taken off. Evidently 
it was none but Baba Mohan and his relatives whose hostility towards Guru 
Ram Das had engulfed the Sikh Panth in a serious internal crisis. Against the 
backdrop of Guru Ram Das’ above-mentioned observations, the claim of Baba 
Mohan and his descendants, which we find recorded in the colophon of the 
Ahiyapur Pothi, becomes more significant and meaningful too. The said claim 
states that the custodians of the Pothis had got the blessings of three generations 
of the Sikh Gurus and that anyone following the Guru outside their progeny 
would certainly go to hell. 53 It provides enough insights into the very purpose 
of the Pothis. It reflects that Baba Mohan and his descendants had refused to 
accord recognition to Guru Ram Das, and instead they wanted to establish a 
hereditary line of guruship. The extant Goindwal Pothis are themselves a clear 
proof that Baba Mohan and his close relatives had compiled a sort of scripture, 
so the Sikhs can be attracted to their establishment. The tradition developed 
by Baba Mohan and his descendants is well preserved in the extant Goindwal 
Pothis. Very truly it has incorporated the spurious writings of the Mohan 
tradition which they had composed in imitation to the Sikh Gurus. 54 As referred 

50. AGGS, p. 366. 

51. Hfddjd y<£l Hid HdU ol dJdU'dl UeH’if II 

wfeard dfe era flrer fr ft u^l n 

yftf cf§ $ fey vpfeM 1 S u (aggs, p. 304) 

52. Parchiah Sewa Das (ed. Hari Sfngh), p. 67. 

53. See infra chap. 3.12. 

54. For Kachi-bani hymns included in the Mohan or Bhalla tradition, see infra chap. 3, 

Appendix IV. 
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by Guru Ram Das some of the Kachi-bani writings included in these Pothis 
are really of unreliable nature. Moreover, the hereditary gurudom which Baba 
Mohan and his descendants desired to establish, has been very graphically 
presented in it, 55 How far the Mohan tradition has depended on the original 
Sikh tradition for its origin is an important issue which needs thorough 
investigation. Likewise another way in which Mohan tradition had been 
influencing the subsequent literature also deserves probing. While identifying 
a source for the compilation of the Adi Grahth, a scholar has to be vigilant in 
his or her judgement that whether it is free from the characteristic features 
and variants associated with the Mohan tradition or not. 

VIII. Mina Tradition 

8.1. One of the most significant rival traditions with laboured hard to run 
counter to the main Sikh tradtion, owes its origin to Prithi Chand and his 
descendants, commonly known as the Minas. It was also an outgrowth of 
sectarian interests that had developed in reaction to Guru Arjan Dev’s succession. 
The Sikh sources are unanimous in their view that even during the life of Guru 
Ram Das, the issue of succession had become highly debatable because Prithi 
Chand had made his stand publically knwon that he desired to succeed his 
father. To usurp the guruship he not only schemed to outwit his younger 
brother (Guru) Arjan Dev but had also cast his net to manipulate the position 
in his favour. He had become so impatient and rowdy that he had started 
picking up feuds with his father, Guru Ram Das. 56 To achieve his motive he 
had stooped to such a level that Guru Ram Das had to declare a Mina. 
(crooked). S7 Instead of reconciling to Guru Arjan Dev’s succession over 
guruship in September 1581, Prithi Chand carried on to contest his claim for 
guruship. Firstly, he conspired desertions and had won over some of the 
leading Masahds to his camp. 58 He was also successful in getting a share in the 
income from the city of Ramdaspur. 59 Since, Guru Arjan Dev was issueless 
for quite a time, Prithi Chand cherished vainly the hope that ultimately the 
mantle of guruship would fall to his son Miharban. But the birth of (Guru) 
Hargobind in June 1595 C.E., totally upset the Mina apple cart, which 
subsequently proved to be a turning point in the take off Mina tradition. 
Afterwards he thought of an aggressive and relentless campaign against the 
Guru. To eliminate the child Hargoind, was one of the earliest options which 

55. See infra chap, 3.11.4. 

56. U3 yeidd ftfaT n 

fas ft rraft 3H at fe?J fat 53H3 iw !l (AGGS, p. 1200) 

57 . rfer srfe ubw n 

Bhai Gurdas, 26.33; for more comments on the activities of the Minas by Bhai Gurdas, 
see also Far 36.1-8. 

58. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bahsawalindma Dasah Patshahiah Ka, p. 50. 

59. Bhai Santokh Singh, Suraj Parkash (ed. Bhai Vir Singh), p. 1 763. 
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he had exercised clandestinely. 60 The scriptural as well as historical sources 
provide enough insights into the nature of hostility that Guru Arjan Dev had to 
face at the hands of his rival, Prithi Chand. 

8.2. We find that Prithi Chand had conspired with the Mughal officials 
who out of jealousy were not found unwanting to promote his interest. He 
was instrumental to instigate Sulhi Khan, a Mughal official, to deliver a fatal 
blow to Guru Arjan Dev which due to untimely death of Sulhi Khan could not 
be carried out. 61 In collusion with the provincial level Mughal officials he 
incited the royal court against the mission of Guru. Even a petition drawn 
against Guru Arjan Dev was put before Emperor Akbar but Prithi Chand and 
his associates had to face discomfiture because their allegations were unfounded 
and uncalled for. 62 Having failed to dislodge Guru Aijan Dev from Ramdaspur, 
Prithi Chand moved to Hehar, a village near Lahore, where he founded a 
parallel centre to that of Guru Aijan Dev. 63 However, after the departure of 
Guru Hargobind, the descendants of Prithi Chand had full control of Amritsar 
almost for a century, where they carried on their literary pursuits without any 
disturbance. The volume and variety of literature produced by the Mind line of 
guruship speak loudly and clearly of their motives. 

8.3. An examination of the Mina literature leaves no room for any doubt 
that Prithi Chand from the very beginning had embarked on a systematic plan 
to groom his son, Miharban, as the future guru of the Sikh Panth. To make 
him a perfect and legitimate condidate for guruship, Miharban was encouraged 
to compose poetry in the vein of the sikh Gurus. 64 The Mind literature in its 
attempts to highlight Miharban as a rightful heir of Guru Aijan Dev not only 
projects him a great favourite of the Guru but a key figure at the Guru ? s court 
who was highly skillful to cany on responsiblities on behalf of the Guru. 65 
Miharban was a prolific writer and no mean a poet as well. His literary works 
speak volumes of hard work which he put in to establish the Mina tradition. 66 
We are told that the Granth, a sort of scripture for the Minas that Miharban 


60. AGGS, pp. 1137, 1138. 

61. HMu! 3 try II 

HBUt W craj H uuft HStft ftfe H»P W3 II (AGGS, p. 825) 

62. Horra fs 1 afbte »p1u n iWl war jte>u n 'y/ ; 

frlnfo HcJ'fcfl dlfati flTJ 7 II feEf c|Q tlH (Sell ftd 1 II 

JTOt tlddld ff II fag tro Uttf »?qT Hf II 

tar ftwft Eraft urn n ftfe Is 1 m »riu n (aggs, p. 199) 

63. Sohan, Gurbilas Chhevien Patshahi, p. 29; also see Gosti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 191- 

194. 

64. Gosfi Guru Miharvanu, pp. 174, 176, 336. 

65. Ibid., pp. 175-176. 

66. Piara Singh Padam, Miharvdn te Harifi diah Rachnavah, pp. 38-40. 
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had compiled, also included the writings composed by him. 67 On the pattern 
of the Sikh Gurus he had bands of musicians to perform Kirtan. 6S He had 
employed a number of professional scribes who were entrusted with the work 
to prepare copies of his Grahth, for subsequent circulation and installation at 
the establishments controlled by the Mina Masahds. 69 lt is very obvious that 
threat to corrupt the originality of Gurbani was real and very serious. To 
counter the Mina tradition from taking roots deep into the Sikh Panth, Bhai 
Gurdas single-handedly perfonned a yeoman’s job. He presented the main 
Sikh tradition as being so real and forceful that propaganda and heretical 
teachings of the Minas would not be able to prevail. 70 

8.4. Although most scholars have followed the traditional line to accuse 
the Minas for having corrupted the Sikh scripture, yet the vital issue as to how 
the Mina tradition conflicted with the main Sikh tradition in its approach to 
doctrinal and theological issues has not been adequately explored so far. Even 
no one has taken the studies to identify the characteristics or definitive features 
of the Mina tradition. Surely the above task is formidable, especially in the 
absence of Mina scriputre, but the literary works of Miharban that have 
survived, have preserved some of the traces that can unfold the mysteries 
surrounding the Mina tradition. We have abundant evidence to prove that the 
primary concern of the Minas was to establish their line of guruship. Hence 
emphasis on Miharban as a Satguru has been repeatedly made in Mina works. 71 
In contrast to the Sikh Gurus, the Mina tradition deviates considerably in its 
approach to both Hinduism and Islam. On the one hand it accepts the Semitic 
prophets and on the other eulogises the Hindu avtaras. 11 It does not hesitate to 
call Babur as Marad kd Chela and justifies Mughal rule over India as divine 
dispensation. 73 The Brahmanical system, hath-yoga beliefs and practices, 
Sarguna mode of bhakti etc., which stood discarded by the Sikh Gurus, were 


67. fkdd^'A' u ? fqdt& m gdtat i 
rrant HtfHfq? te* tohu! ut i 
te gf sref UU5 i 

tft w zft ute |... 

sit UH3cT fecf ajq acE'fe'tT I 

gd mfeiroW ^1 rrag feu ter rrter i 

Kesar Singh Chhibbar, BahsawaPindma Dasah Patshahiah Kd, p. 50. 

68. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, p. \98. 

69. Keso Das and Sunder Das were the chief scribes of the Mina tradition, see Gosti Guru 
Miharvanu, pp. 340, 347, 

70 . Bhai Gurdas, 36.1-8. 

71. Gosti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 181-190. 

72. Whereas Sukhmani Sahahsarnama eulogises the Hindu Avtaras, Adi Katha Muhammad 
Ki, Masla Hajrat RasoolKa, Masla Moose PaigambarKa, Masla Hasan Hussain Kd, 
etc., deal with the Semitic religious personalities. 

73. Miharban, Janamsakhi Sri Gitru Nanak Dev Ji (ed. Kirpal Singh), p. 465. 
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reintroduced into the Mina variety of Sikhism. 74 A thorough and extensive 
study of the Mina literature can be of immense value for textual studies. Such 
a study will go a long way to finding out how the Mina tradition was different 
from that of the main Sikh tradition. 

IX. Hihdali Tradition 

9.1. Another tradition, the Hihdali that was totally heterodox in nature, 
also deserves our attention. It owes its origin to Hindal, ajat of Jandiala (Jandiala 
Guru), now in district of Amritsar. The Sikh sources describe that previously 
he had been a follower of Sakhi Sarwar who had come under the spell of Guru 
Amar Das to dedicate himself to the service of lahgar at Goindwal. It is said 
that he was one of the Mahjidars to whom Guru Amar Das had entrusted the 
responsibility to preach Sikhism in and around his village. 75 Since he was 
found of meditating God in the name of Niranjan, his followers came to be 
known as the Nirahjariias. 16 Though his association with Guru Amar Das is a 
debatable issue, yet we can safely state that Hindal who was a contemporary 
of Guru Arjan Dev, had embraced Sikhism at some stage of his career. 77 It 
seems, subsequently he drifted away from the main stream Sikhism to establish 
his own seat of gurudom at Jandiala. 78 Bidhi Chand, the son and the successor 
of Hindal carried on the Nirahjariia tradition to give it an independent outlook 
than that of the Sikhs. 79 Some of the sources inform us that he had married a 
Muslim girl of questionable character to become a bete noire in the eyes of 
public. 80 Resultantly, a number of his followers had forsaken him to rejoin the 
main stream Sikhism. It seems thereafter Bidhi Chand and his successors 
became sworn enemies of the main stream Sikhs to cause an irreparable loss 
to them at the hands of Mughal and Afghan authorities. The Nirahjariia literature 
produced under the partronage of Bidhi Chand, has no scruple to denigrate 

74. These ideas are found interspersed in the various Sakhis and Goshtis of Mina literature. 
For a cursory glance readers are referred to Gosti Guru Miharvanu, pp. 169-328. 

75. Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahimd Parkash, Vol. II, pp. 223-226; Rattan Singh Bhangoo, Sri 
Guru Pahth Parkash (ed. Jit Singh Sital), p. 252; Giani Gian Singh, Pahth Parkash (ed. 
Giani Kirpal Singh), p. 285 1-2852. 

76. Giani Gian Singh, Pahth Parkash, p. 2852. 

77. Parch T Baba Hindal and some other sources inform us that Hindal took his birth on 
Vaisakh VadT PuranmashI, 1630 Bk. (1573 C.E.), see Parch I Baba Hindal, folio 18; 
Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 715. If it is true then he was only one year old 
when Guru Amar Das took his demise. It puts a big question mark as to confer a Mahfi 
on a child when he was still in his infancy does not look plausible on the part of Guru 
Amar Das. The Hihdali as well as Sikh sources confirm than he was a contemporary of 
Guru Arjan Dev, see Giani Gian Singh, p. 2852; Parch i Baba Hindal, folios 23-24. 

78. Rattan Singh Bhangoo, op.cit., p. 253. 

79. Forthe beliefs and practices ofthe Nirahjariias, see Parchi Baba Hindal, folios. 49-75, 
57-58, 154-161, 231-233; Giani Gian Singh, Pahth Parkash, p. 2853. 

80. H.A. Rose, A Glossary ofthe Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, Vol. II, p. 325; Giani Gian Singh, op.cit., p. 2852; Kahn SinghNabha, Mahan 
Kosh, p. 715. 
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Guru Nanak and his successors. 81 It is replete with accounts that Hindal stood 
on a much higher spiritual pedestal than that of Guru Nanak. It also informs us 
that Hindal has composed a number of compositions. 82 Significantly, some 
writings which are rdga oriented have survived in the Nirahjariia works. It is 
equally noteworthy that his writings have been entered under the authorship 
of Mahald 1, a distinctive feature of the Sikh text to record the Bam of Guru 
Nanak. 83 An analysis of the Nirahjariia literature reveals that Hindal has compiled 
a sort of Grahth wherein 'besides his own writings, the hymns of Guru Nanak, 
Guru Angad and medieval Bhagats have been included in it. 84 A cursory glance 
at the writings of Hindal indicates that to compose them he has borrowed 
heavily from the Bdni of the Sikh Gurus. 85 Even to initiate their followers the 
Nirahjariids have coined a formula that contains some pecular features which 
put it apart from the Sikh tradition. 86 The scholars of Sikh studies are unanimous 
in their view-point that to serve their vested interests, the Nirahjariids have 
played a vital role to distort the Sikh tradition. 87 Hence, the scholars working in 
the field of textual criticism have to be cautious in their approach as the possibility 
of Nirahjariia documents representing their version of the Bam of the Sikh 
Gurus surfacing at some stage of history can not be ruled out altogether. 

X. Conclusions 

10.1. The foregoing discussion helps us to understand that literary activity 
among Sikhs is not a later phenomenon but its genesis can be traced back to 
the times of Guru Nanak. Our sources reveal that right from Guru Nanak the 
recording and copying of Gurbani and its subsequent circulation among the 
Sikhs have been well taken careof by the Sikh Gurus and the Sikhs 
commissioned by them. Consequently, under the watchful eyes of the Sikh 
Gurus a major or parent tradition of Gurbani in scribal form had flourished to 
which each Sikh Guru had contributed in a very significant manner. On the 
basis of diction, genre and other poetic elements it has been proved that the 
Sikh Gurus before Guru Arjan Dev had not only access to the hymns of their 

81 . For Nirahjariids attitude towards Guru Nanak and Guru Arjan Dev, See Parch! Baba 
Hindal, folios 26-30, 75-83, 1 00- 1 0 1 , 1 05- 1 1 2, 1 3 1 , 1 5 1 ; also see Rattan Singh Bhangoo, 
Sri Guru Paiith Parkdsh, p. 254; Giani Gian Singh, op.cit., p. 2853. 

82. Parch! Baba Hindal, folios 102, 105. 

83. Ibid., folios 42, 102-104, 131, 145, 147, 162-164. 

84. Ibid., folio 1 13. 

85. See infra Appendix I. 

86. The Nirahjariia formula to initiate the followers has been recorded as : 

wn? ii frarc n feaVa n feat featn n fetara 
WH pfe II Mtfef Tfe? II mM 3 T 3 ijRTfg II (Parch! Baba Hindal, folio 99) 

87. Rattan Singh Bhangoo, Sr! Guru Paiith Parkdsh, p. 254; Giani Gian Singh, Pahth 
Parkdsh, pp. 2852-2853; also see Karin Singh Historian, Katakke Visakh, pp. 116- 
131; Surjit Hans, A reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature, pp. 204-205; 
Gurcharan Singh, ‘Niranjanla Samparda ate Usda Sahit’, Khoj Patarika, 1 967-68, No. 

. 1, pp. 161-66. 
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successors but to the writings of the Bhagats as well. 88 Evidence at hand 
suggests that the process of recording, compilation and canonization did not 
take place once but over and over again for nearly a century, coming to an end 
with the codification the the Adi Grahth in 1604 C.E. Undoubtedly in addition 
to the inherited writings, Guru Arjan Dev had to sift many other sources 
available to him, but to locate the sources of Sikh scriptural tradition a scholar 
has to be careful that besides the main Sikh tradition, four other rival traditions 
for Gurbam i.e., the Udasi, the Mohan or Bhalla, the Mina and the Hindali 
were also current among the Sikhs of various hues of that time. While analysing 
a manuscript and its possible relationship with the early Sikh scriptural sources, 
we have to ascertain to which of the above-mentioned traditions of Gurbam 
its belongs. 89 


88. For details, see Sahib Singh, Adi Bir Bare, pp. 34-108. 

89. Early Sikh Scriptural Tradition : Myth and Reality, Singh Brothers, Amritsar, 1999, pp. 
37-60. 



EARLY SIKH SCRIPTURAL TRADITION: 
A REPORT ON THE RECENT STUDIES 
M.S. Ahluwalia* 


In recent years some scholars interested in Sikh studies, have examined 
the different manuscripts notably the Guru Har Sahai Pothi, the Goindwal 
Pothi and manuscript # 1245 (in possession of Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar) in order to find out whether the holy Guru Granth Sahib was based 
on the documents prepared during the pontificate of Guru Amar Das (the third 
Guru) or the said documents were scribed after Guru Arjan Dev (the fifth 
Guru) had codified the Ram-compositions of the earlier Gurus and Bhagats 
together with his own hymns in A.D. 1604? 

The latest study of these manuscripts has been made Dr Balwant Singh 
Dhillon in his doctoral disseration entitled : 

Early Sikh Scriptural Tradition : Myth and Reality 

(Published by Singh Brothers, Bazar Mai Sewan, Amritsar, December, 
1999) 

Wherein the author has painstakingly analysed the early Sikh scriptural 
sources from textual point of view so that their role in the formation of Sikh 
cannon could be understood in its proper perspective. 

The first chapter of the book, besides giving attention to the musical or 
oral tradition of Gurbani, traces the scribal tradition that had developed in the 
hands of Guru Nanak and his immediate successors. 

The second chapter deals with Guru Har Sahia Pothi, said to be the core 
of the Sikh scriptural corpus. However, the pothi is no more available for 
examination and Dr. Dhillon had made an attempt to find out its internal as 
well as external features on the basis of earlier studies on it. 

The third chapter inquired into the origin, history and contents of the 
extant Goindwal Pothis. It explores their genuineness and evaluates their role 
in the formation of Sikh scripture. 

The fourth chapter studies in detail the various features of the recently 
surfaced document manuscript # 1245 and addresses to the issue whether it 
qualifies to be an earlier draft of the Adi Granth. 

In the last chapter Dr. Dhillon has discussed the various rules which may 
be applied to evaluate a manuscript of Gurbani wherein he suggests the 
parameters to ascertain the authenticity of a document and its possible 
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connection with the Sikh scriptural tradition. The study helps to understand 
the scenario under which the various scribes worked to the Pothi of Gurbani 
for different uses and purposes. 

II 

There is no doubt that while compiling the Adi Granth Guru Arjan Dev 
had some other sources of Bani available to him besides the Pothi he had 
inherited from the fourth Guru. Unfortunately none of the early sources or 
original writings if the early Sikh Gurus, has survived to come down to us. 
The oldest manuscripts of the Bani in our possession are copies, which in 
turn were copied from yet other copies and so on. The scholars interested in 
textual studies have thus found it difficult to undertake textual criticism. 

The available sources are either silent or reveal very little about the criteria 
of selection adopted in respect of sacred writings which were included in or 
excluded from the Sikh scripture. This prompted certain scholars (notably 
W.H. M’cleod) to remark that the final version established by Guru Arjan Dev 
in 1604 continued to be tampered with under the influence of socio- religious 
developments taking place in the history of the Sikh community. 

Since 1970’s western scholars have shown a renewed interest in the 
textual studies of the Sikh scripture so that a sure and certain text of the Adi 
Granth could be established. Resultantly, two Ph.D. dissertations- one at Toronto 
University and the other at Columbia University-were completed under the 
guidance of western scholars of North American Universities. The first study 
was confined to reconstructing the history of the text of the Adi Granth 
whereas the second study tries to clarify the process of scriptural evolution. 

The inquiries of both the scholars about old manuscripts and versions 
(such as Guru Har Sahai Pothi, the Goindwal Pothi and Ms. # 1245) which 
antedate 1 604 A.D. resulted in hypothesis that there may have been a source 
or a document available to Guru Arjan Dev that may have provided basis for 
the Adi Granth. Both the scholars calim that the above manuscripts represented 
the pre-canonical position of the Sikh scripture. Apart from these two scholars 
who worked under the guidance of western scholars in India Prof. Piar Singh 
also used the above manuscript and produced a controversial book in 1993. 

With some minor differences here and there all three above-mentioned 
scholars conclude that : 

1 . The history of the text of the Adi Granth as it stands today is 
quite obscure. 

2. The hymns of the Sikh Gurus, before taking the scribal form, 
have been in circulation through oral or musical tradition. 

3. The text of the Adi Granth that we have in its present form lacks 
in originality. 

4. The Bani of Guru Nanak Dev and his immediate successors have 
been revised in the final version. 
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5. Guru Arjan Dev had frequently modified Bis own hymns. 

6. The Mul Mantra found in its present form has also undergone a 
series of changes. 

7. A considerable number of genuine hymns of the Sikh Gurus have 
been left out in the Adi Granth. 

8. Several writings of the Bhagats have been in and out of the Sikh 
scriptures due to secular motives and so on. 

Dr Dhillon who has reflected upon the above issues genuinely feels that 
scholars of Sikh studies have either very little information or they could not 
have access to the manuscripts in question. The issues, therefore, led Dr. 
Dhillon to examine the available manuscripts thoroughly and rigorously in his 
book under review. 

Ill 

The textual analysis of Adi Granth faces a problem that neither authentic 
version of its text is available nor irrefutable historical soruces. In their attempts 
to establish the actual text of Guru Granth Sahib, the scholars have identified 
three sources namely: 

(a) The Guru Har Sahai Pothi 

(b) The two extant Goindwal Pothi, and 

(c) MS # 1245 

The Guru Har Sahai Pothi is said to be the original Pothi of Gurbani 
compiled by Guru Nanak. The Pothi was a possession of Sodhi family of 
Guru Har Sahai, a village near Ferozepur in Punjab. It is said Guru Arjan 
inherited it through his predecessors and subsequently it remained in the 
possession of Prithi Chand and his descendants. Recently it has been argued 
that even though Guru Har Sahai Pothi was not original manuscript attributed 
to Guru Nanak, ‘It may have been a copy of the mauscript that represented 
the core of the Sikh scriptural corpus.’ 

However, on the basis of evidence at hand the author of the book under 
review concludes that neither the text of the Pothi belonged to the main tradition 
nor it was remotely concerned with the sources of Adi Granth. Contrary to 
the claim of the family, the Pothi ’s movement from Guru Arjan to Prithi 
Chand or his son Miharban, is highly debatable. 

Internal evidence suggests that it had its origin in the post -Adi Granth 
period and that it had originated at the rival camp to Guru Arjan Dev. Its 
production in no way can be attributed to Guru Nanak and his early successors. 
Instead of representing main Sikh tradition it is closely related to the schism 
caused by the rivals of the Sikh Gurus, especially the Minas. To call it a 
document of pre-scriptural Sikh tradition originating from the time of Guru 
Nanak seems to be unwarranted and uncalled for. 

The Goindwal Pothis were claimed to be the Pothis got complied by 
Guru Amar Das which were once with his elder son Mohan. These Pothis are 
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in possession of two Bhalla families who claim them as inherited ones from 
days of Baba Mohan through successive generations. 

The common feature of these Pothis was that a large number of Sikhs 
had traditionally believed in their veracity and paid obeisance to them whenever 
their custodians displayed them ceremoniously. However, their custodians 
had always avoided their academic and scientific study. It has always been 
claimed that these Pothis have been the chief sources for the compilation of 
the Adi Granth by Guru Arjun Dev. 

Some scholars consider them important documents, which help us to 
understand the formation of early Sikh canon. On the other hand there are a 
few critics who believe that the Goindwal Pothis do not belong to the main 
Sikh scriptural tradition and have been of no use for Guru Aijan Dev in codifying 
the Adi Granth. Even the much-publicised story of Guru Aijan’s visit to Baba 
Mohan at Goindwal to procure them has been proved to be later concoction. 

The same scholars feel that the extant Pothis had been prepared by Guru 
Amar Das to serve the purpose of Sikh scripture. If it was so than the Japuji, 
the most significant Bani of the Sikhs should have been recorded on the initial 
folios. Even the Bani of Guru Amar Das, have not been preserved in its totality. 
Ommissions are so heavy that they do not help us to believe that Guru Amar 
Das had got them prepared to serve the Sikh scripture. 

The sequence of ragas, their distinct modes and tunes are radically 
different than that of the Adi Granth tradition. Therefore, the text of Goindwal 
Pothis instead of coming down from the scribal tradition belongs to a 
musicological tradition. The inclusion of Kachi Bani of the Pothis has not 
found favour with Guru Arjan Dev to preserve them in the Adi Granth. The 
fact of existence of Kachi-Bani in the Goindwal Pothis severely undermines 
the extent Pothi ’s claim to be the original product belonging to Guru Amar 
Das. 

The textual variants and some other features of the Goindwal Pothis 
certainly point out their origin to schismatic trend in Sikhism and bear close 
resemblance to the sectarian literature produced by Mihrban and his descendant. 
These Pothis were scribed under the strong influence of the rivals of Guru 
Aijan Dev, especially the Minas. 

Who do the two traditions have so much in common ? Which tradition 
has borrowed from the other or which one is thriving on the other is an 
important issue that required further investigation. Instead of representing the 
pre-scriptural tradition of the main Sikh stream, the Goindwal Pothis represent 
the sectarian developments in Sikhism during the period under review. 

The recently surfaced manuscript # 1245 has generated a lot of 
controversy in the field of Sikh studies. While a scholar remarks it be an 
anterior and unique manuscript, another finds it to be an early draft on which 
Guru Aijan seems to have worked to finally produce the text of the Adi Granth. 
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A similar claim has also been made for the manuscript # 1245 which is 
said to be an early draft of the Adi Granth. It has also been concluded in the 
above mentioned studies that the Sikh Gurus had often manipulated and revised 
their own as well as their predecessor’s Bani including the Mu l Mantra. 

Amazingly the features of the manuscript # 1245, such as various 
ommissions, incomplete text, irregularities between the index and text, scribal 
and musical variants, violation of structural pattern, confusion about authorship, 
inclusion of Kachi-bani, etc., certainly jeopardise its credentials as a genuine 
product of the main stream. Internal evidence too proves that its scribes has 
depended heavily on another source to prepare it. This voluminous and neaty 
written document, without any cutting and erasures, seems to be impossible 
unless and until its scribe had the patronage of a group or an institution which 
however still remains to be identified. 

The Studies undertaken by the scholars in India and abroad, intentionally 
or unintentionally, sought to undermine the preaching of the Sikh Gurus 
enshrined in the Adi Granth which otherwise is dhur-ki-bani or Divine word 
revealed to the followers of the Sikh faith. There was expeced reaction by the 
Sikh scholars and the lead was taken by the scholars led by Chandigarh based 
Institute of the Sikh Studies, have forcefully challenged these unfortunae 
conclusions. The two scholars Dr Pashaura Singh and Dr Piar Singh were 
charged with blasphemy and had to tender apology before the Akal Takhat 
and undergo traditional cleansing penance. 

It may be noted here that the highest religious authority of the Sikh Panth 
was kind, charitable and forgiving as per the Sikh traditions. The Christian 
Church in the Middle Ages had gone to the extent of burning people on the 
charges of blasphemy. Again, had these offending scholars been Muslims, 
'they would have now been facing terminal fatwas like Sulman Rushdie. 

The book under review very exhaustively traces the ways, means and 
traditions for the transmission of Bant that were prevalent in the Panth as well 
as rival traditions that had come up to compete with the Sikh Gurus. The role 
of the Udasis, the Bhallas, the Minas and the Handalias, that had got prepared 
their own Pothh simply to usurp the guruship of the Sikhs and to add Bant 
faked by them to the Sikh scripture, has been dealt with in detail by Dr Dhillon. 

It has been successfully proved by the author that the Pothis of the 
Gurbani produced in the pr e-Adi Granth period could not be authentic 
mainstream Sikh text as many features of the rival traditions could be seen in 
some of them. This type of treatment is totally missing in the earliest studies 
on the Adi Granth. 

Dr Dhillon has rightly relied upon the internal evidence to find out the 
truth about the three controversial sources in question. He has systematically 
demolished the aura of authenticity woven around the so called earlier sources 
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of the Adi Granth which he rightly claim as representing different traditions/ 
lineage and were not of antiquity claimed and thus could never have been 
source for the compilation of the Adi Granth. 

The author has proved his point by going through the whole rigmarole of 
applying the Biblical or western methods of textual criticism by analysing all 
possible aspects of studying the physiognomy, orthograpy, poetic genres, 
dating, scribing habits, textual as well as musicological variant and what not 
of the relevant texts lest his methods be found lacking by the western scholars, 
or he be branded as partisan and sectarian. He has been over conscious of the 
Biblical canons of critical studies such as employed by the scholar at Toronto, 
Canada. He has gone for overkill — but he has amply achieved his aim. 

It is well known that it was only through the machinations of the Minas 
that Guru Arjan Dev had suffered martyrdom. The collusion of the Minas led 
by Prithi Chand and his son Miharban with the Mughal rulers had eventually 
forced the succeeding Sikh Gurus to withdraw to the Shiwalik foothills. For 
the next almost a century the Minas ruled the roost, enjoying gurudom in the 
Central Punjab. They did not even permit the ninth Guru Tegh Bahadur to pay 
obeisance at Harimandir soon after his investiture. It should be remembered 
that after preparing a compilation, Mihrban had made copies of its, to distribute 
and install them in various establishments. In these circumstances most of the 
religious establishments in Punjab would enshrine the Mina version of the Sikh 
scripture and production of such Pothis would abound. The common features 
of the manuscript # 1245 to suggest that most probably this manuscript had 
originated in the above environment and sequence. 

The facts prove that it is not only an incorrect but also incomplete 
document. It can not be regarded as an earlier draft on the basis of orthography 
too, because besides the dot, we also find the usage of half kanna in it. 
Examples of text filled in later on in a different hand are clearly visible. To 
associate it with Bhai Gurdas and Bhai Buddha, is illogical becuase no internal 
or external evidence validates it. Its scribe has brought various modifications 
into the text, probably to suit musical requirements. 

The evidence at hand confirms that its scribe instead of depending on a 
single dcocument has taken into account a number A sources. Whether it 
was the result of crossfertilisation between different recensions ? Or was it a 
cautious blend of various text families ? These pertinent issues have yet to be 
explored satisfactory. 

The scribe of manuscript # 1 245 on the one hand has tried to put together 
all the Kachi-bani writings attributed to the Sikhs gurus and on the other he 
has omitted from record the compositions that were in his full knowledge. It 
can be safely assumed that the manuscript in question was a deliberate act of 
editing on the part of its scribe or the patrons, who were weary of some 
writings that had been made part of the Adi Granth. Thus even after the 
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establishment of canon in A.D. 1 604, some sections within the Panth continued 
to compile collections of Bani that were not strictly canonical in nature. In 
which part of the Sikh world and among whom this type of collections were 
popular, are the issues which need further research. 

The problem of authenticity on the basis of a scripture is not unique with 
the Adi Granth. The various religious traditions have faced such a problem. 
Fortunately the Sikh scripture has one redeeming factor: its history is not 
more than 400 years old. The age of some of the ancient holy books can 
scarcely be pinpointed. The scholars, as in case of the Bible face the difficulty 
of naming the original verses translated sources. 

The Adi Granth as compiled and edited by Guru Arjan Dev is an organised 
scripture, precisely dated; its order of contents leave no room for doubt or 
interpolation. The only problem that arises with the holy Granth relates to the 
basic document that have gone into the compilation of the scripture. 

During the pontificate of the first three Gurus, the rival camps had started 
composing songs on the lines of Giirbani, most often making use of the pen- 
name ‘Nanak’. The Compositions were designated Kachi-bani in contrast with 
Sachi-bani of the Gurus. Guru Arjan Dev, therefore, decide to codify the Sikh 
scripture once for all into a volume, which it today known as the Adi Granth. 

V 

Dr. Dhillon, who carefully examined all the three documents rightly 
concludes that a number of textual variants have crept into their text. The 
variety of textual variants present in them prove that neither of them is direct 
copy of each other nor they have been a basis of the Adi Granth. It can be 
safely stated that neither of above mentioned three sources have descended 
one after another. They in fact represent three different recension. These 
manuscripts are the products of a group or people who were interested in 
preserving and propagating a particular recensions of bani other than the one 
we have in the from the Adi Granth. 

It is hoped that Dr. Balwant Singh Dhillon’s attempt at sifting reality 
from myth and laying at rest some of the contentious issues relating to early 
Sikh Scriptural tradition will bear fruit. The book written by Dhillon would not 
be of interest to common reader but to the scholars also who may like to go 
ahead and further clear the cobwebs. 



THE PERENNIAL VALUE OF BHAKTI LITERATURE : 

A CASE STUDY OF THE ADI GRANTH 

M. S. Ahluwalia* 

The modem age is in some ways, the breedings ground for alienation and 
anxiety. On the one hand the elite society expolits science and technology for 
its own comfort and convenience, on the other hand the unlettered masses in 
Asia, Africa and South America struggle for bare existence and vainly hope 
for suprenatural intervention to end their woes. 

Arguably, globalization can not change the basic struggle for existence, 
instinct and aspirations. It may only make people more impatient with status 
quo. It is here that the gospel Guru Granth Sahib becomes relevant. 

The holy Sikh scripture is inspiring, yet rooted in scientfic thought and 
practial wisdom of self-reliance. It asserts the primacy of moral and spiritual 
principles and does not inhibit the use of rational investigation. The word of 
God in Gurbani is the fount of all those values which enhance and give positive 
direction to life on this earth. If followed faithfully, the idea of universal peace, 
justice, brotherhood and freedom and happiness shall never elude mankind. 
Herein lies the perennial value of Guru Granth Sahib. 

II 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib is the name by which the holy books of the Sikhs 
is commonly known. It is voluninous (1430 pages in the standard form, with 
the statutory approval of the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee, 
Amritsar) anthology prepared by fifth Guru, Gum Arjan Dev (1563-1606) of 
the sacred verse by six of the ten Gurus whose compostition it carries and of 
some contemporary saints and men of devotion. 

Over, the years, the holy book has received the honours due to the living 
Gum. No Sikh assembly can properly speaking is so named unless the holy 
books is present in it. The contributors to Guru Granth Sahib came from 
variety of class and creed background - there were among them all the Hindus 
as well as Muslims, the so-called low-castes as also high castes. Its final text 
had been transcribed by 1 August, 1604. 

In the Sikh system, as is well known, the word Guru is used for the ten 
prohphet-preceptors, Gum Nank to Gum Gobind Singh, and for none other. 
Now Guru Granth Sahib, the sacred book that was apotheosized by the last 
Guru, Gum Gobind Singh, before he passed away in 1708, fulfills the office 
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of the Guru. In all Sikh literature after Guru Gobind Singh, the Holy Book is 
uniformly referred to as Guru Granth. 

It is for the Sikhs, the perennial authority, spiritual as well as historical. 
The followers have and will continue to observe their faith more fully, more 
vividly, through the Holy Granth. It remained central to all that subsequently 
happened in the Sikh life. It was and shall reamin source of their verbal tradition 
and shape their intellectual and cultural environment. It would continue to 
mould the Sikh concept of life. It is Guru Granth Sahib that the community’s 
ideals; institutions and rituals derive their meaning. 

The Bani of Guru Granth Sahib is poetry devotion. It prescribes no social 
code, yet it is the basis of Sikh practice as well as of Sikh devotion. It is the 
living source of authority, the ultimate guide to spiritual and moral path, pointed 
by the Gurus. 

Every prayer, singly or in groups is followed byt Ardas, which is followed 
by the recitation of these verses : 

Agya bhai Akal ki tabhi chalayo panth, 

Sab Sikhan ko hukam hai Guru maneo Granth, 

Guru Granth ji maneo pragat Guran ki dehi, 

Jo Prabhu ko miliibo chahai khoj main lehi. 

(i.e. By the comman of the Timeless Creator was the Panth promulgated; 
All Sikhs are hereby charged to own the Granth as their Guru. Know the Guru 
Granth to be person visible of the Gurus. They who would seek to meet the 
Lord in the word as manifested in the Book shall they discover Him. ) 

III 

Unlike some other scriptures, Guru Granth Sahib, is neither history nor 
mythology nor a collection of incantations rather its contents are spiritual 
poetry, the vision of cosmic order and exhortation to the higher life. In that 
respect it is a unique scripture among the source books of religion. In the Sikh 
temple Granth Sahib is kept, brought out in state, prayers offered in its presence, 
at night time taken to a duly appointed place for ‘retreat’. It is thus treated as 
a sacred person, the Guru, rather than merely a book. 

Thanks giving for a joyous event or the prayers for the peace of the 
departed soul, must alike be offered in the presence of Guru Granth Sahib. No 
Sikh marriage can be sanctified except in its presence, with the bride and 
bride-groom circumambulating it revrently, while the nuptial hymns from its 
pages are being chanted. Such a practice is resorted to all over the Sikh world. 
All decisions taken in its presence are held sacred and binding on all. 

Compilation : The Granth Sahib consists of hymns of devotion to God 
and exhortation to man towards lifting himself to the state of spiritual peace 
and the attainment of liberation, i.e., mukti or moksha. Its form is throughout 
verse, built on the Principles of neo-classical tradition of music prevalent in 
northern India. Its language is predominantly medieval Hindi of the Braj variety, 
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with variation of Punjabi. In the vocabulary used, a large variety of language 
traditions of India were drawn upon, in eluding a fair deal of Persian and 
Arabic, which all the time of the holy Gurus, had become well established in 
the cultural tradition, especially northern India. 

The Bani of several Bhakts is included - Kabir, Namdev, Ravidas, Bhikhan, 
Trilochan, Saiji, Ramanand and Farid, Guru Arjan Dev Set out giving to the 
Sikh Church, by then nearly a century old, a stable and enduring form which 
took a new form only a century or so later a new society. 

Guru Arjan Dev built in the middle of the pool made by his Holy Father, 
Guru Ram Das, and a temple known as Hari Mandir (presently known as the 
Golden Temple). This temple and the pool, became to Sikhism what Mecca is 
to Islam, Jerusalem to Christianity and Bodh Gaya to Buddhism. With prophetic 
insight into the future, the holy Guru, with unshrinking labour, completed two 
grant projects of imparting distinctive features to the new faith-the Temple 
(Hari Mandir) that must serve as the centre of devotion and the Holy Scripture 
which must enshrine the spirit of its teachning. 

Contents : Guru Granth Sahib consists of units, which are 
overwhelmingly quatrains and slokas (couplets). Then there are Pauris, each 
stanza consisting usually of eight to ten lines. The verse unis are all numbered. 
The compositions are counted author-wise, genre-wise and in respect of each 
larger unit. Count is also kept by internal numbering of each couplet, quatrain 
or stanza. The recent device of mentioning the page number which has been 
possible after availability of copies of the holy Granth in print in which its 
pages have b een fixd at the standard count of 1430. The total units are 575 1 with 
largest contribution by Guru Arjan Dev(2312), followed by Guru Nanak 
Dev(947), Guru Amar Das (869) and Kabir (534) respectively. 

Since the introduction of the Western type of learning, certain new aids 
and study on the lines of modern scholarship, such as footnotes and 
alphabetical glossaries have been introduced. New helpful books in print are 
also available to guide anyone engaged in some aspect of the study of Gurbani 
at any level. 

The study of Sikh religion at the level of the universities both in India and 
abroad has also led to the publication of a number of aids to the study of the 
holy Granth. Some of the important ones are Gurshabad Ratnakar (Bhai Kahan 
Singh), Adi Granth Shabad Anukarmanika (Gurucham Singh), GurmatNirnai 
(Bhai Jodh Singh) and Nirukta Sri Guru Granth Sahib (Dr Balbir Singh). 
Some translations of Gurbani in English are also available which are generally 
satisfying both to its level of learning and expression. 

Language : Guru Arjan Dev’s justification of the choice of the popular 
spoken medium of language for the holy book in perference to Sanskrit is 
explained in the Guru Partap Suraj Granth. The Guru told Bhai Gurdas, his 
purpose as under : 
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‘Make the Granth into an ample volume, 

And write it out in Gurmukhi characters, 

In the Patti devised by Guru Nanak, 

Are included thrity-five letters. 

In these letters record the entire Bani of the Gurus, 

Which all may be able to study with ease 

Householders engaged in daily labour, which have little Learning, 

Yet seek knowledge, may study it with ease 

Therefore write you down the Gurmukhi letters.’ 

From the above qotation it is clear that the purpose of the holy Guru in 
composing the Bani in the popular tongue, and writing it out in popular scripts, 
was to bring divine knowledge, spiritual experience and ethical thought to the 
simple, working folk. Linguistically the scripture is constituted of two main 
elements almost in equal proportions - Punjabi and old Hindi, out of which 
evolved Khari Boli or modern Hindi, spoken in Punjabi speaking lands lying 
north of river Ghaggar now dividing Punjab and Haryana over a considerable 
distance. 

Thus, Punjabi and Hindi with an admixture of philosophical terminology 
derived from Sanskrit on the one hand and Persian and Arabic in the current 
folk forms on the other, are the main linguistic warp and woof of the Gurbani. 
Again the Bhaktas coming from different language regions also employed 
predominantly the idiom of their respective regions. 

The filip provided by Guru Nanak and his spiritual successors to the 
trans-regional language of the Punjab region, through the compilation of the 
Adi Granth and the voluminous literature produced by their followers and 
interpreters, helped the Punjabi language to enrich itself with the much-needed 
vocabulary drawn from the Persian-Arabic as well as Sanskrit sources. If 
today, Punjabi is used by its scholars to articulate themselves on metaphysical 
theological, scientific and literary issues, and Punjabi occupies a place among 
the first ten spoken languages of the world, much of the credit goes to the 
vision of the Gurus and to those inspired by their faith. 

Mul Mantra : The creed that is embodied in the pages of the holy Granth 
and which is enunciated right at the opening in the Mul Mantra, is un 
compromising monotheism, which is the baisc creed of Sikhism. The creed, 
a mantra or chant of powers is an affirmation of faith like the Kalima of 
Islam, the Gayatri of theistic Hinduism, the Om Padmane hum of Buddhism 
and similar creeds of other faiths. 

There is no denying the fact that Sikhism bears essentially the character 
of an India bom religion. Ek Onkar stands at the head of the Mul mantra, is 
the holiest name of the Supreme Being. The other attributive names of the 
Supreme Being include Waheguru and Karta or Kartar i.e. creator which are 
also the other extremely used words. 
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In the holy Granth and sacred Sikh writings deities out of Hindu pantheon 
and from the epics and the 'Puranas find mention, but their existence is very 
clearly not to be assumed literally, nor are they objects of worship. They are 
mentioned only symbolically and metaphorically. The conception of the 
Supreme Being is pervasive all over the Book and forms the core of the Sikh 
faith. 

In order to have a reasonable assessment of the Sikh religion it is necessary 
to understand the Indian religious, moral and spiritual traditions as contained 
in the gospel, Guru Granth Sahib 

Dharma (Religion) : It should be emphasized here that in the Indian 
tradition, there is no special term for religion, though presently the word dharma 
is widely used. Ethymologically, dharma means the nature of things, that 
which sustains and upholds the guiding principle by which the universe is in 
order. In the Vedic and Brahmancial texts, the word dharna simply denotes 
law, more specifically laws of individual and social behavior. 

In Buddhism the dharma means the elements and also qualities of elements 
by which things are fashioned. In Jainism dharma means the Principle of 
motion, the kinetic energy which causes things to function. Thus, instead of a 
well-defined religion, the Indian tradition insists on three aims of life which 
should be followed by all human beings. It consists of Karma or passion and 
desire to survive, artha or accepted codes regulating human life which should 
be followed for the sake of social behaviour and uplift. 

There is also a fourth aim which is Moksha i.e., liberation or freedom 
from worldly bondage. There are numerous ways or marga for attainment of 
moksha, each of which is regarded as valid by its followers. 

Sahaj : In the ambit of Sikh faith, centrality has been given to sahaj, the 
path of prayer and meditation, in the process of spiritual ascent. Sahaj is thus 
renascent freedom or liberation of the soul. It differed from the concept as 
cultivated by some tantric cults, Sahjayana Buddhists or Nath Yogis who 
believed in particular sexoyogic practices as a part of religious Sadhna. As a 
result of this, these cults went into disrepute and original concedpt of Sahaj 
became besmirched with questionable ethical connotations. 

Its reintroduction into Indian mystic lore by the Sikh faith signified a new 
turn in history of this term. Sikhism invested it with a new breadth and import. 

Here there is nowhere the slightest trace of any kind of tantric yogic 
practice. What there is, is a religious and spiritual discipline or yoga of the 
simplest and yet the most difficult kind, a discipline of self-purification of love 
and devotion, of concentration and meditation on God- the only Ultimate Reality. 

For the Gurus, man’s original nature was of the nature of light or intuitive 
knowledge : 

4 man tun joti sarupu hai 

apna mulu pachhanu (G.G. 441 ) 
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A re-attainment of this natural self is sahaj. There can be no sahaj without 
the Guru’s benevolence. Sahaj sprouts from the word, whereby one meets 
the Lord — the True One. 

Bhai re gur binu sahaju na hoi 

By laying down this discipline and objective the Sikh Gurus saved the 
medieval Indian societies and religions from decay and disintegration and gave 
back to that world a much purer form of religious and spiritual quest. 

Shabad : In distinctive Sikh usage shabad means a hymn or sacred 
word from Guru Granth Sahib. In the theological sense, it stands for ‘word’ 
revealed by the Guru. The shabad is connected with both sound and voice. In 
English it may be rendered as ‘word-sound’. Thus, the Guru’s voice or their 
utterances as preserved in the Guru Granth Sahib is gurshabad or gurbani. It 
is nowhere used in ordinary human word or speech. 

In Sikhism the shabad originally belongs to God, the Guru being only the 
instrument through which it is articulated. In Guru Nanak’s usage, and 
subsequently in that of his successor gurus, shabad means the word of divine 
revelation or any aspect of Akalpurkh’s revelation to mankind. Again and 
again shabad is declared to be the essential pointer to the way of liberation. 
One of the essential features of the Sikh doctrine of shabad is the emphasis 
placed on nam i.e., repetition of name ( nam ) of God; the name is shabad. One 
of the forms of bhakti is listening to shabad, nam bani, i.e., words denoting to 
God and His Greatness. Thus, the recitation i.e., path of the Guru Granth 
Sahib and the texts from it, is an essential of the Sikh practice. 

The Bani of Guru Granth Sahib is popularly known as shabad, particularly 
each verse-unit or hymn. Shabad in certain context stands for the Divine 
Word of Command. Like nam, shabad is the form that Formless Creator 
assumes : 

‘bhanda bhau amrit tit dhal 
ghariyai shabad sachi taksal ’ 

(Make loving devotion the crucible; in that mould you the amrita of 
realisation; In this holy mind, mint the coin of realisation). 

Grihasta : 

The ideal life commended by the holy Gurus is that of the householder 
engaged in beneficent activity, keeping his mind absorbed in contemplation 
and devotion, this synthesis between the spiritual and the secular is meant to 
reject the monastic or ascetic kind of life. The various brands of mendicancy 
in India such as Yogi, Bairagi, Avadhut, Sanyasi etc., as disapproved, as their 
way of life is barren, cut off from the stream of humanity. 

As a matter of fact in the pages of Gurbani and Sikh history, seldom is a 
member of traditional ascetic orders mentioned in complimentary terms. Guru 
Nanak Dev’s son Baba Sri Chand, who founded the ascetic Udasi order, 
remained outside the line of Guruship and his followers outside the mainstream 
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of Sikhism. It is because of the barenness of asceticism that it is looked upon 
with disfavour. Guru Nanak Dev discovered this more than five centuries ago 
and gave powerful expression to his disapproval. 

The path commended by the holy Gurus to the disciples is really a mean 
between asceticism and involvement with the world. This is a noble ethical 
synthesis in which seeker while fixing his gaze on the ultimate, the Absolute, 
at the same time looks upon the sphere of duty in the world as real and calling 
for his earnest endeavour to do good and bring good to others. All this stands 
contrary to the extreme vedantic belief that the phenomenal world is false 
mithya, illusion. 

The Guru’s philosophy of ‘body’ treating it as a sacred abode of the 
spirit, makes out from the conventional approach relegating the body to an 
inferior place, with some of the ascetic schools recommending austerities and 
torturing the body as a way of salvation. 

Sikhism which may be described as parvarti marga (way of active activity) 
as against nivritti-marga (way of passive activity or renunciation) enjoins man 
to be of the world but not worldly. The Gurus reject non-responsible life 
under the pretext of ascetic garb and so is renunciation, which takes one away 
to solitary or itinerant life totally devoid of social engagement. 

In Sikhism all forms of asceticism are disapproved and external or physical 
austerities, devoid of devotion to God, are declared futile. Ritualism, which 
may be held to be strong pillar of asceticism, has been held as entirely alien to 
true religion. 

The necessity of controlling the mind and subduing one’s ego is repeatedly 
taught in Sikhism. All the major vices or evils that overpower human beings 
and ruin their religious life are condemned. Man is exhorted to eradicate them 
but certainly not through ascetic self-mortification. 

Caste : On the prominent features of the teachings of Sikhism is the 
overwhelming presence in it of a humanitarian, compassionate attitude towards 
all humanity and the establishment of a just society. About the institution of 
caste, the universal prevalent evil in the Indian society. Guru Nank Dev, in 
Guru Granth Sahib has imparted powerfully effective teaching 

‘Know all human beings to be repositories of Divine Light; 

Stop not to enquire about their caste; 

In the hereafter are there no castes.’ 

The holy Gurus raised their voice against the arrogance of the Brahmin 
particularly, who arrogated holiness to himself. Their hearts were full of 
compassion for the so-called lower castes, who besides being deprived of an 
honourable place in society, including the right to possess landed and house 
property, were denied the ministrations of religion. 

The Guru placed himself on a level with these poor disinherited folk out 
of a spirit of compassion for them. In Sri Raga 3, page 15, he thus raises his 
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mighty voice : 

‘The lowest among the low castes, lower than the lowliest, 

Nanak is with them; He envies not those with worldly greatness. 

Lord thy glance of grace falls on the land where the humble are 
cherished.’ 

Guru Arjan Dev, while compiling the holy Granth Sahib, took care to 
include in it the hymns of devotion composed by some of the so-called 
untouchable Bhaktas. Out of such Bhaktas of the lower castes were Kabir, a 
weaver, Ravidas, a cobbler, Narndev, a dyer and Sadhna, a butcher. 

Mukti (liberation) : Also written in Gurubani as mokh (popular 
enunciation of moksha) is the end to be striven for as a result of a life lived 
according to the teachings of religion. Its true conception is the annulment of 
the cycle of births and deaths, that is transmigration, and the self-abiding ever 
in bliss of God-consciousness. There is no visible, palpable heaven or hell 
according to Sikh belief, as would be in the belief of Puranic Hinduism. Mukti 
is a state of consciouness- liberation from Maya - attachment, desire and 
from sin. The ultimate goal to be achieved, that is Mukti, comes from Divine 
Grace descends on the self. Thus it is affirmed in the Japu : 

‘Karmi awai Kapra nadrih mokh duar ’ 

Truth : The Sikh epistemology is one Sikh with the general Indian 
approach that knowledge of the scriptural texts enlightens the mind, dispelling 
darkness and delusion. The ideal of knowledge, accordingto Gurbani, is Truth. 
In abstract terms, the truth of Guru Nanak’s vision is the Absolute, or the 
formless, undifferentiated reality; in the theological terms, the same truth is 
presented as the True one, the Divine Being, Creator and the protector of the 
universe. 

Truth is thus employed in both the senses in the Adi Granth. An individual 
who has realized the Truth has been elevated as Brahman-gyani (i.e., one who 
has realized the truth) or Gurmukh, i.e., God-oriented one. 

Mysticism : Mysticism draws its sustenance from the mystical emotion, 
without which the feelings that are prized in life would be out of question. It is 
the mystical emotion that generates a faith to live life. According to the Sikh 
faith, it is not the prerogative of prophets and holy men to have mystical vision 
of reality. One can always hope for the creation of a society of Brahman- 
gyanis by inculcating the values that are divine in character. 

IV 

Detailed studies of symbolism and terminology (e.g., Grihastha, Caste, 
Mukti, The cosmic vision, the Guide, The Holy perception, or Guru, Imagery 
and Esoteric symbols) as well as the intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, and spiritual 
values enshrined in the Adi Granth are being undertaken by individual scholars 
and various universities and private centres of education. 

To conclude, Sri Guru Granth Sahib has and shall henceforth remain, 
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for all times to come, a lighthouse and a Guru for the Sikhs and other seekers 
of Truth. Sikhism undoubtedly stands for a catholic faith, which is meant for 
all, without any distinction of race or creed, and without any limits of time and 
space. 

In these days of globaliation, the lofty ideals of unity of God and 
brotherhood of mankind can secure the prerogative of equal rights for the 
entire human race and serve as the most effective basis for a new universal 
human civilization of love, peace and harmony. 

In the present day context, the perennial value of Adi Granth lies in the 
fact that its teachings if followed in true letter and spirit, brings man closer to 
nature, closer to society and above all, closer to his own self. 



THE GURU GRANTH SAHIB : 

ITS UNIVERSAL AND HUMANISTIC RELEVANCE 

Jaspal Kaur* 


In the multi-racial, multi-religious and multi-lingual pattern of modem 
society the Guru Granth Sahib holds a unique place. It teaches us not merely 
to telerate different forms of life and thought because they are natural and 
therefore respectable, but to look upon them as part of a common heritage. 
Further, it has a universal appeal for the entire mankind and there is no 
discrimination against anyone on any basis whatsoever. Its teachings emphasize 
the need to establish harmonious and smooth social relations. In the present 
times when religion is being used to create rift and tension among different 
communities the world over, the teachings of Guru Granth Sahib bear even 
more significance. They underline the importance of allowing freedom to 
everyone to worship in the way they like and also to tolerate and accept the 
religious faiths of others. The Guru Granth is therefore an epitome of dignity 
and respect for all the religious faiths as it recognises and honours all of them, 
with an urge to develop such relations on the basis of which people of divergent 
views, faiths, castes and creeds can live together harmoniously. 

The Guru Granth Sahib consisting of 1430 pages contains the hymns of 
thirty six contributors belonging to Hindu and Muslim traditions, besides those 
of six of the ten Sikh Gurus. For the Sikhs, the Guru Granth is not merely a 
scripture or a sacred text but a living Guru eternal. All the metaphysical doctrines 
and tenets of the Sikh faith are derived from it and it is as relevant to their lives 
today as it was in 1604 AD. when it was compiled by Guru Arjan Dev. “As a 
scripture it is the fount of the entire Sikh spiritual and social thought. It is also 
a sort of constitution wherein are enshrined parameters as well as means for 
the establishment of an ideal social structure as envisioned by the Gurus.” 1 

At the time when it was compiled, the people chafed under the tyranny 
and exploitation of not only Islamic fundamentalism but also the Brahaminical 
priestcraft. The compilation of Guru Granth was like the rising of a new sun 
piercing its rays through the fog of religious bigotry, fanaticism and superstition. 
Its teachings appealed to the basic intelligence of the common man. 

The essence of the gospel of the Guru Granth Sahib is the Mul Mantra 
of Guru Nanak, 


♦Reader, Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Dharam Singh, Sikhism — Norm and Form (Patiala, 1997), p. 19. 
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“There is one God. He is the supreme truth 
He the creator, is without fear and enemity 
He is not bom, nor does He die to be bom again 
by His grace shall thou worship Him .” 2 

“Thus, all the attributes of God have been brought within its ambit and 
this very fact makes Guru Nanak’s concept of God universally most 
acceptable .’ 3 The Supreme Reality or God may be known by countless names 
and in the Guru Granth Sahib words like Ram, Khuda, Allah and Parbraham 
have been used frequently, but the essence of the Supreme Reality remains the 
same. The Guru Granth emphatically states the oneness of God. 

Closely associated with the concept of oneness of God is the idea of 
oneness and universal brotherhood of mankind. Thus, the division of 
mankind into different religious denominations is artificial because all 
human beings in essence are one. The unity of God and universal 
brotherhood of man implies that different religions lead to the realisation of 
the same singular Supreme Being who is the Creator of all by whatever name 
you may call him. 

“From the one lord, all are bom, the routes are two but (one must) know 
that their master is one .” 4 

This idea is carried on, further, by Gum Arjan “Let it be clear to one and 
all, that it is the Gum who removes the pall of falsehood and shows Allah and 
Parbraham are the same .” 5 

Herein, lies the significance of Gum Nanak’s famous statement, “There 
is no Hindu, no Musalman.” This statement removed all divisions of man on 
the basis of religion, caste, creed etc., and emphasized the oneness of man. 
Mankind was indivisible just as God was. Thus there was just one religion of 
man as man and nomenclatures, labels and badges were immaterial. 

“If someone grasps this thing, there is but one religion of truth .” 6 

In full consonance with the Gum Nanak’s utterance, “No Hindu, No 
Musalman” is the hymn of Guru Arjan. 


2. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1 . 

iff 1 HfePPH 0 ^ 13 * U3U fecTsft feat? 
tyot'ii wafe tytjol ^ aja qH'fe ii 

3. Prithipal Singh Kapoor, “Sikhism and its universal Relevance” in Jodh Singh(Ed-), Sikh 
Religion and Human Civilization (Patiala, 1999), p. 154. 

4. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 223. 

T&H f §U3 II 0 II 
3^ UHH tPl II 

5. Ibid,. p.897. 

aa praa aia aan ii 
£a nraa u^quH n 

6. Ibid, pp. 991, 1178. 
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“I am neither Hindu nor Muslim.” 7 

In an age of religious fanaticism when forcible conversions were the 
order of the day and Hindu temples were being destroyed, 8 The Guru Granth 
Sahib elaborated, in a number of hymns, repeatedly, the indivisibility of 
mankind. 

“The one Lord is the father of all and we are the children of the one 
Lord.” 9 

“Firstly God created light and then by his omnipotence, made all the 
mortals. From the one light has welled up the entire universe. Then who is 
good and who is bad.” 10 

“All are Thine, O Lord and thou belong to all. Thou art the capital of 
everyone.” 11 

“Thou art the joint father of us all, O Lord.” 12 

“There is but one bestover for all, may I never forget him.” 13 

The Guru Granth Sahib is universal in essence and outlook and propagates 
the idea of one world and one humanity. This idea was emphatically carried on 
by Guru Gobind Singh in Akal Ustat when he says, “Let all know they belong 
to one and the same caste. The temple and the mosque are the same. Hindu 
and Muslim worship is fundamentally the same. All mankind is one though it 
appears variously.” 14 

As all religious dispensations are capable of elevating the human soul. 
Guru Amar Das has stated in a hymn, 


7. Ibid, p. 1 136. 

cS 7 3H fcJ^ 7> HKSTTcS I I 
»f®3 n’H 3 ftff LHTO II 

8. BhaiGurdas, Varan, Var20. 

9. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 611. 

fe 7 firm 3 cJH gTftar n 

10. Ibid., p. 1349. 

59 §U T fe > 4 T cl did § II 

tsr 53 § hi traj fufftM 7 $ vfft h 

11. Ibid., p. 86. 

HI 1 t? § H3H H 7 | H35 7 3#! II 

12. Ibid, p. 97. 

f H 7 ? FFftjf cJH 7 ? II 

13. Ibid, p. 2. 

H3? nW h 7 fen ?? it ft fenfe 5 tret n 

Akal Ustat, p. 86. 
ftua 7 - MHt3 HHt UH 7 M Gel 

hhsh nt ftsr ft ft ft i 
ft?? »fft? arqn 335 fftft m 


14 . 
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“The World is burning, save it 
O God out of Thy Mercy 
Save it through whichever 
dispensation it can be saved .” 15 

Thus, all religions were equally valid in helping man realise the ultimate 
end of life. This was a new orientation of religion which revolutionized the old 
conception that one’s own doxy was orthodoxy and everybody else’s was 
heterodoxy. The Gurus made religion untheological. They taught that the world 
was burning in the fire of passion and it was the duty of the religion to save it 
in which ever way it would be saved .” 16 

The teachings of the Guru Granth never calim any superiority over any 
other religion, and neither is the efficacy of the other existing religious systems 
questioned. However, the mass of formalities, rituals, ceremonies, blind 
adherence to religious texts, idol worship, under the cover of which came to 
be supressed the real spirit of the religion, is bitterly criticised and rejected. 
What is insisted upon in the Guru Granth Sahib is the inner refinement of 
man. No wonder when Guru Nanak was once asked, whether, Hindus were 
superior or Muslims, his reply was that without the good acts the profession 
of both religions would suffer . 17 Thus, the Hindus were instructed to become 
good Hindus by wearing the sacramental thread of mercy, contentment, self 
control and truth; the Muslims were instructed to become good Muslims, 
“Let mercy be thy mosque, 
faith thy paper mat; and 
honest living thy Quran. 

Humility thy circumcision; and 
good conduct thy fast. 

Thus dost thou become a true Muslim .” 18 
Similarly, the Hindus were instructed to give up outer observances of 
religion because these were of no use. 

“Religion consisteth not in patched coat or in a jogis staff or in ashes 
smeared over the body. 

Religion consisteth not in ear-rings worn, or a shaven head or in blowing 
of horns. 

He who looketh on all men as equal is religious. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or places of cremation or 
sitting in attitude of contemplation. 

15. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 853. 

rid Id rfffe 1 cjftf ^ fctdtT U'fd II 

fir? wl §gi fei fgrfa n 

16. Teja Singh, The Holy Granth (Patiala 1985), p. xxiv. 

17. Bhai Gurdas, Varan, Var 1, Pauri 33. 

18. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Trans : Gopal Singh, Vol. 1 (New York, 1965) p. 89. 
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Religion consisteth not in wandering in foreign countries or bathing at 
places of pilgrimages. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world, thus shall thou find the way 
of religions .” 19 

To have preached catholicity in the above way is indeed unique and 
remarkable. This indeed is the essence of the true spirit of religious tolerance. 
Further, in one of the hymns of Guru Granth Sahib, Guru Arjan states, 

“Of all religions the best is the practise of Name with purity of conduct; 
of all rites the best is to purge one’s heart of filth and evil tendencies by 
association with those who have disciplined themselves. 

Of all devotional practises, the best is the constant application of the 
heart to the name. 

Of all sacred texts the most sacred is that in which one hears the praise 
of beloved, utters it to other. 

Of all holy places the holiest is where one feels the stir of the unstruck 
music in one’s heart .” 20 

Thus, it is aptly remarked that the teachings of Guru Granth Sahib “ushered 
in a new era in the religious history of mankind when they (i.e. Sikh Gurus) 
declared that true religion consists of two things only - love of God’s name 
and purity of conduct .” 21 

From the above it is clear that the essence of the Guru Granth Sahib 
revolves around religious tolerance and universal brotherhood. Leading a 
balanced life is the core message of this sacred text and the spirit of religious 
tolerance is part of this ideal of a balanced life. The achievement of this ideal 
implied further a happy and balanced conference of spiritual and temporal 


19. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 730. 

3HH II 

n )M n 

uftts mftj 3cfl>>t tttJT tTClfe fe? II 1 II 

dlttl tfdj dfcfl II 

HHHftJ H'S tfnft cJtfW fltfl II 
rldj ?> yield H^t HTP^t tfoj ?> d'dl wdldt II 

3ut ^ trtefe sfe>>t tftr ^ stefe n 

»fa?> vnftj dtfW rt9T Hdlfe fe? II 

20. Ibid., p. 266. 

Hdltt UdH HfeJ UdH II dfd ct OTf rrfU (ftdHH ddH II 
H3TH f^>P Hftj fefw II HR? itftT €3Hfe H® fofw II 
Trara fmn Hftr fen ^ n zrfe m mn miu tfbn nm n 

Hdlrt yifft Hfu xtfrp d'<Sl II cjfe ct HH Hits UH W?)t II 

rrera tre 3 §3 h n mtsu ftru urfe ufe my ii 

21. TejaSingh, op. p. xxiii. 
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obligations. Human greatness did not lie in asceticism or external renunciation 
but by maintaining a balance in the discharge of temporal obligations along 
with the spiritual. 

And, it is the Guru Granth Sahib which helps in equating religious quest 
with practical activity, and exhorts the people to lead “a spiritual life and to 
assimilate themselves in a social pattern that generates toleration for other’s 
views . 22 

Further, the inclusion of the Bhagat Bani in the Guru Granth Sahib is a 
recongnition of the real brotherhood of man and also reflects ‘composite culture 
germinating in this region.’ These saints represented different sections of society, 
for example — Jaidev was a Brahmin, Sheikh Farid: — a Sufi Saint, Namdeva — 
a calico printer, Trilochan — a vaishya, Kabir — Muslim weaver and Ravidas— 
a cobbler. By the inclusion in the Guru Granth Sahib, their hymns have come 
to enjoy the same reverence as the Gurus’ Bani. However, the inclusion of 
their compositions did not imply that their views were always in consonance 
with that of the Gurus. For instance, the Gurus were strict monotheists and 
did not believe in idol worship, whereas these saints believed in the different 
incarnations of God and also Avtar worship. However, “the saints may be 
different from the Gurus in the method of worship but did not differ in their 
aim, which was to love God and to do good. Their writings were included not 
for their doctrinal value but for their ability to create a stir of the Name in 
one’s heart .” 23 

In this context, W.H. McLeod aptly observes, “The result is a scripture 
which testifies in its actual composition to its concept of religious toleration. 
Hindu and Muslim belief interpreted in terms of interior devotion deserved and 
received a place within a scripture dedicated to the practise of interior devotion .” 24 
Conclusively speaking, we may say that inclusion of the hymns of different 
saints stand witness to the concrete attempts made by the Gurus to unite the 
whole mankind into one. 

The teachings of the Guru Granth envision a free, fair and just social 
order which is explicitly represented in a hymn of Bhagat Ravidas. 

“The city joyful is the name of that city suffering and sorrow abide 
not there. 

Neither is there the worry of paying taxes, nor does anyone hold 
property. 

Neither fear of punishment for error nor of decline. 


22. Prithipal Singh Kapoor, op. cit., p. 159. 

23. Teja Singh, op. cit., pp. xv, xxiii. 

24. W. H. McLeod, “Religious Tolerance in Sikh Scriptural Writings” in Gurbachan Singh 
Talib (Ed.), Guru Tegh Bahadur : Background and Supreme Sacrifice (Patiala, 1 976), 
pp. 239-40. 

to fern t uk g’fer ii 
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This fine place of habitation have I found. 

Brother ! There weal perpetually reigns. 

Externally fixed is the kingship therein; 

No second or third are there : all are' alike 
Ever fully populated, famous is that city 
Those abiding therein are prosperous, opulent 
There, people disport themselves as they please 
All are inmates of that mansion, none bars any 
Saith Ravidas, the cobbler, freed from all bonds. 

Whoever of that city is denizen, is our friend.” 25 

That its teachings have had a universal appeal since its compilation is 
well illustrated in the history of the Sikhs. Two instances may be cited 
here. It is stated that not only the Brahman oppressed Hindus were drawn 
to Sikhism but a number of Muslims too were attracted much to the 
chagrin of Emperor Jahangir who then got Guru Arjan Dev executed. Again 
the martyrdom of Guru Teg Bahadur is a living example in Sikh tradition of 
opposition to religious fanaticism and the upholding of someone else’ freedom 
of faith. 

In the entire course of Sikh history, it is scarcely possible to find any 
instances of forcible conversions. The liberal outlook of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
is well accepted. “No Sikh worth the name did ever think of presenting those 
who did not belong to his faith.” 26 

The concept of equality and tolerance as envisaged in the Guru Granth 
Sahib finds a practical expression in two enduring Sikh institutions — 
congregational Kirtan in the Gurudwara and langar served there. In fact, the 
gurudwara is a living embodiment of universal brotherhood and toleration. 
Men of all castes and creeds have free access to it and can join the congregations 
there without any hindrance. The langar served in the gurudwaras is prepared 
and served to everyone without any distinction of nationality, religion, sex or 
position. 

Thus, the teachings of Guru Granth Sahib exhort human beings to dedicate 
themselves to the service of God and men to tolerate each other’s faiths, to be 

25. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 345. 

^dlHUcF Hdd of <v5 II gy ftdl Id Id 6'S II 
75T dH^lH fay’K c5 W II Uff cS US 1 c5 II 

ftfo yy ?3?> mfo mst n fyt w ftft wl n a u gy^ 

yrfew JTC 1 U'ldH'dl II ftH ct ftH ftcf ft »fdt II 

WOT TTC 1 II ftjr 3T3l yHfo HW II 3 II 
fe§ fte yyfo fi# II HcTUH Hfo® 3 t II 
yfy dfeti'H usm gw n 3 ynHuyt ft >te gw n 

26. J.S. Grewal, Miscelaneous Articles (Amritsar, 1974), pp. 146-47. 
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pure of soul and pure of conduct and free from all external formalities. No 
distinctions are to be made between man and man on the basis of religion, 
cast*; and creed whatsoever. Its precepts are for all, irrespective of their 
religious orientations or caste predilections. Its universal and humanistic 
relevance lies in the fact that it envisions a new social order by an inter- 
mixture of religious, social, political responsibilites into a composite whole, 
encompassing both spiritual and temporal spheres. This is in accordance with 
the $ikh Ardas. 

<TOoT OT BfSt 325T 3% s) r <S TTdHT ^ 3W' 



HISTORICITY OF GURU GRANTH SAHIB 

G.S. Nayyar* 

As a matter of fact, Guru Granth Sahib is a sacred treatise meant not 
only for the Sikhs but for the entire mankind which deals with the sublime 
truth keeping within its fold motivation for the whole world. This truth is as 
old as the global set up itself. Since the times immemorial man has made 
several attempts during the course of evolution to understand the invisible 
power that gives him solace and comfort. 

'kuj to hai jis ki yeh sab pardadari haV 
(There is some power lying behind the canvas) 

The curiosity of man to search for the Sublime Truth comes in the realm 
of religion. The fact remains that in all the religions of the world we find a 
common anxiety to comprehend the best way of living or the living style in 
accordance with ones own religion. Guru Granth Sahib is, beyond doubt, 
revealed bani, an anthology of the sacred writings of the Sikh Gurus which 
works as a pole star for the human beings. It is a landmark in the history of the 
Sikhs having an immense importance attached to it. The compilation of Guru 
Granth gave the Sikhs an indispensable treasure of divine bliss. It contains not 
only the writings of some Sikh Gurus but also the knowledge dispensed by the 
people of different castes and creeds. The Bhaktas who were selected to 
contribute in this work were Hindus as well as Muslims; their writings were 
taken up irrespectable of their social status. However, non-parisanism is the 
unique feature of the Adi Granth. It is the work which enlightens the Sikhs 
about the original and sacred compositions of their Gurus. This is the reason 
why Sikhs cherish a great reverence for this holy scripture. According to a 
renowned Sikh tradition when Guru Arjan Dev came back from Goindwal 
with the pothis, the sacred volumes, which were to prove as a basis of the 
compilation of the Adi Granth, the Sikhs carried them on their heads and Guru 
Arjan proceeded behind them bare footed. He remarked that since the pothis 
were the very spirit of light imported by his predecessors, he would prefer to 
walk rather than ride a horse. So it has become a tradition since the days of 
Guru Arjan to sit before the revered Granth bare footed with covered heads to 
bow before it for paying the offerings. It goes without saying that all the 
religious rites and ceremonies of the Sikhs are performed before the sacred 


* Former Professor and Head, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 
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Granth right from birth to death. Notwithstanding all, the Adi Granth is not 
considered as an object of worship. This praxis has become a practice for all 
the times to come. 

Of course, the bani of Guru Granth Sahib has not been composed from 
the historical point of view, still it has valuable historical significance. It is a 
mine of information on religious, social, political, economic and cultural life of 
the people of the sixteenth and seventeenth century Punjab. Being a symbolic 
representative of the Gurus, the Adi Granth establishes a deep sense of unity 
between man and God. On account of their being fanatics and mal- 
administrators, Guru Nanak called the rulers as butchers. The officials of the 
Government were called dogs on account of their avarice and greediness. The 
state of women in the camp of Babar has also not been lost sight of by Guru 
Nanak. Infact, Guru Nanak accorded an equal status to women. 1 

Guru Nanak has given a true image of the administration of the Lodhi 
kings with reference to the people of the Punjab. He described with rage and 
scorn the tortures met by the people in the hands of the Mughal army. We also 
get reflections of mutual conflicts of the Mughal nobles and princes from the 
sacred writing of the Adi Granth. This scripture is also very helpful in giving 
the glimpses of the social state of affairs namely the social rites and customs 
and the intricate caste system of the time on account of which there was a 
confusion and unrest in the Hindu society. Muslims were misleading themselves. 
Guru Granth Sahib gives us a lot of clue of the climax in which the caste 
system had reached. Muslims were exploiting the Hindus of all castes whereas 
the Brahmans were exploiting the Hindu classes. The common people were 
passing through a stage of degradation, untruth, corruption, deceit, tyranny 
and pretentiousness which prevailed in the society. Guru Granth Sahib throws 
sufficient hints with regard to all this in an appreciable manner. 

Guru Granth Sahib also throws useful light on the main occupations of 
the contemporaries which were related to the cultivation of the land. Generally 
wheat, rice maize, barley, sugarcane, cotton etc. were produced. Of course, 
facility of irrigation of land by means of canals and wells was available. Use of 
fertilizers was also known. People took to business as well. 

For times to come, Sikh people obtain good deal of guidance from the 
Adi Granth. The Akhand Paths or the continuous recitation of Guru Granth 
Sahib is also included in the religious praxis of the Sikhs. We may say without 
any doubt that Sikhism asumed an independent identity after the compilation 
of the Adi Granth. Before this the Sikhs had no free and independent existence. 
This sacred treatise has a unique arrangement of significant material which 
may mainly be inserted as Japji Sahib, Sodar, Shalokas, the central part and 
the Kirtan Sohala. The whole scripture is divided into thirty one ragas or 
musical tones and every raga consists of the compositions of Guru Nanak 


1 . Guru Arjan, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 41 7. 
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and others. These musical measures also contain the compositions of Bhaktas, 
the holy men. Sawaiyas pertaining to the Bhatts are also available in the ragas. 
Ragmala is presented as an epilogue to the sacred scripture. 

Nevertheless, various religions of the world including the Christians, the 
Muslims, the Sikhs, and the Indian saints and suffis played a unique role in 
making the life of common people meaningful and substantial. Guru Arjan, by 
way of compiling the sacred Granth of the Sikhs did a herculean work for the 
Sikh religious order. How and why the idea of doing this struck to Guru Arjan 
forms the subject matter of next paras. Sources of our information pertaining 
to this issue needs, however, a prior attention. 

Sources giving information about the compilation of the Adi Granth ( 1 604 
A.D.) are rare and scanty. However, it is well known that the first and foremost 
copy of the sacred volume was calligraphed by Bhai Gurdas on the dictation 
of Guru Arjan. Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin authored by Kavi Sohan is the first 
work which gives a detailed information on this issue. 2 However, it is stated 
by Bhai Gurdas that Guru Nanak during his Udasi to Macca kept a book under 
his arms which most probably contained his own compositions : 

Aasa hath kitab kachh kuja baang musala dhari 
betha jae masit vich jithe haji haj gujari 3 
The author of Gurbilas gives specific reason of the compilation of Guru 
Granth Sahib. He states that Guru Arjan apprehended that there was a fear of 
his Sikhs falling in the trap of kachi bani (not composed by Guru Nanak and 
his four successors), he undertook to compile the scattered compositions of 
his predecessors. 4 He sent Bhai Gurdas and then Baba Budhaji to Goindwal to 
fetch volumes (sacred pothis) containing the compositions, of the first three 
Gurus from Baba Mohanji, the eldest son of Guru Amardas. However, they 
failed to obtain the pothis. Baba Budhaji was forbidden by Mohri ji, the younger 
brother of Baba Mohan to disturb Mohanji in his contemplation or the samadhi . 5 
Guru Arjan had to bring the Pothis himself. This work of great importance 
was performed by him with utmost grace and honour. 6 A hymn composed by 
Guru Arjan Dev in this specific situation in praise of Baba Mohan is very much 
available in the Adi Granth and is well known : 

O Mohan, lofty is thy mansion, and matchless thy palace 
O Mohan, saints adorn the doors of thy temple 
In thy temple they ever sing the praises of the infinite & merciful God. 
Where the company of the saints assemble, there they mediate on thee. 
Show compassion and kindness, O compassionate 


2. Sohan Kavi, Gurbilas Patshahi Chhevin, Amritsar, 1968, pp. 52-91. 

3. Bhai Gurdas, Varan, Var I, Pauri 32. 

4. Sohan Kavi, Ibid., P. 52. 

5. Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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Lord; be merciful to the poor. 

Nanak representeth, I am thirsting for a sight of thee, grant it to me, 
and all happiness shall be mine. 7 

Max Arthur Macauliffe seems to be in the know of Kavi Sohan’s Gurbilas 
Patshahi Chhevin and writes almost on the same lines that Mohan somewhat 
softened on hearing this; descended from the upper chamber in which he had 
been seated, in order to receive the distinguished visitor. The Guru continued 
his verses addressed to Baba Mohan with the third stanza : 8 

O Mohan, the company of saints meditate on thee and consider how 
they shall behold thee. 

O Mohan, at the last hour death shall not approach him who repeateth 
Thy name. 

The god of death shall not touch him who with single heart meditateth 
on Thee. 

All who worship Thee in thought, word, and deed, shall obtain the 
fruit thereof. 

The impure, the foolish, and the stupid on beholding Thee obtain 
divine knowledge. 

Nanak representeth, O omnipresent God, abiding be Thy sovereignty. 9 

Macauliffe further states that Babe Mohan examined the Guru's face and 
saw in it such preternatural splendour that he recognized the light of all the 
Gurus. He then surrendered the pothis deeming the divine Guru before him 
their proper custodian. Upon this the Guru uttered the fourth stanza and in this 
way completed the hymn. 10 

The compilation of Guru Granth Sahib, then called Pothi Sahib was 
completed on Bhadon Sudi First Samvant 1661 B.K. or the second half of 
August 1604. The manuscript was handed over to Bhai Bano for getting it 
bound at Lahore who managed to have another copy for his own. The original 
copy was, however installed in the Harimandir at Amritsar with glorious 
ceremony, Bhai Budha being the first Granthi . 11 

Bhai Budha, when first opened the sacred volume, his eyes are said to 
have fallen on a hymn which he regarded as auspicious and having a direct 
reference to the compilation. The hymn was the composition of the fifth Guru 
himself which is duly included in the Adi Granth. 

Santa ke karaj ap khaloia har kamm karavan aia ram 
dharat suhavi tal suhava vich amrit jal chhaia ram 


7. Guru Arjan Dev, Ibid., p. 248 ; Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Its Gurus, 
Sacred Writings and Authors, Vol. Ill, Oxford, 1909, p. 56. 

8. M.A. Macauliffe, Ibid., p. 57. 

9. Guru Arjan, Ibid., p. 248; M.A. Macauliffe, Ibid., p. 57. 

10. Guru Arjan, Ibid.; M.A. Macauliffe, Ibid. 

11. Sohan Kavi, Ibid., pp. 89-90 ; M.A. Mancauliffe, Ibid., p. 66. 
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amrit jal chhaia pitran saj karaia sagal manorath pure 
puran purakh achut abinasi jas ved puran gaia 
navnidhi sidhi ridhi din karte tot na avai kai ram 
khat kharchat bilchhat sukh paia karte ki dat savai ram 12 
Right from the days of the installation of Guru Granth in the Harimandir 
it has been a practice with the Sikhs to take the holy scripture by the nightfall 
to a separate chamber arranged for this purpose. 

During the pontificate of Guru Gobind Singh a very significant 
development took place in the history of this sanctified treatise. In his last 
years, the Guru made a historic declaration of installing the sacred volume as 
the Guru of the Sikhs, No two opinions are found on this issue. Saina Pat, one 
of the fifty two poets of the court of Guru Gobind Singh authenticates this 
episode : 

Satguru hamara apar apara shabad bichara ajar jar 
hirde dhar dhiani uchari bani pad nirbani apar par 
gat mit apaar bauh bistar vaar na paar kia kathan 
tav jot pargasi sarb nivasi sarb udasi tav sarn 13 
The Khalsa was also proclaimed to be the manifestation of the Guru. 
Sainapat states in this regard : 

ek divas karan te age 
mil ke singh puchhne lage 
kavan rup apan prabh kino 
tin kai juab bhanti ih dino 
toh same gur bain sunayo 
khalsa apno rup batayo 
khalsa hi so hai mam kama 
bakhsh kiv khalas ko jama 14 

The basis of the keynote of acknowledging Guru Granth Sahib as Guru 
during the pontificate of Guru Gobind Singh is found in the compositions of 
the predecessors of the tenth Guru. It is interesting to note that Guru Ram Das 
observes : 

bani guru guru hai bani vich bani amrit sare 
gurbani kahe sevakjan mane partakh guru nistare 15 
Bhai Gurdas Bhalla writes : 

gurmurat gur shabad hai sadh sangatvich pargat hoea 16 
Bhatt vahi Talauda Parganah Jind takes up the historic event of the 
installation of Granth Sahib as the Guru of the Sikhs by Guru Gobind Singh in 


12. Guru Arjan, Ibid., pp. 783-84. 

13. Sainapat, Sri Gur Sobha fed. Ganda Singa), Patiala, 1967, p. 129. 

14. Ibid., p. 128. 

15. Guru Arjan, Ibid., m. iv, Ashtpadi 4 : 5. 

16. Bhai Gurdas, Ibid., Var 24. 
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the words as follow : 

Guru Gobind Singh ji, mahall dasmah, beta Guru Tegh Bahadur ji 
ka, pota Guru Hargobind ji ka, parpota Guru Arjunji ka, bans 
Guru Ram Dasji Surajbansi Gosal gotra, Sodhi Khatri, basi 
Anandpur, parganah Kahlur, muquam Nander tat Godavari, des 
dakkhan, sammat satran sai painsath kartik mas ki chauth, 
shukla pakhe, budhvar ke dihun, Bhai Daya Singh se bachan 
hoya, Sri Granth Sahib laiao, bachan pai Daya Singh Sri Granth 
Sahib lai aye. Guruji ne panch paise narial age bheta rakha, 
matha taka, sarbatt sangat se kaha mera hukm hai meri jagah 
Sri Granthji ko janana, jo Sikh janega tis ki ghal thaen paegi, 
Guru tis ki bahuri karega, sat kar manana . 17 

Bhatts having been genealogists by profession, the evidence of Bhatt 
Vahis cannot be easily ignored. Rather this kind of evidence is important from 
another point of view. Historical events of the lives of some of the predecessors 
of Guru Gobind Singh prove beyond doubt that Bhatts were attached to them. 
The inclusion of their compositions in Guru Granth Sahib is quite suggestive 
and emblematic. 

Bhai Nand Lai, a great scholar of Persian and a devotee of Guru Gobind 
Singh who was with him during the last days of the Guru at Nander delineates 
in his Rahil Nama : 

jo sikh gur darsan ki chahi 
darshan kare granthji ahi 
jo mam sath chahe dar baat 
granthji parhe bicharahi sath 
jo mujh bachan sunan ki chai 
granth vichar sunahi chit lai 18 

Koer Singh, the author of Gurbilas Patshahi Das writing in 1751 A.D. 
puts the following words in the mouth of Guru Gobind Singh which implies 
that the Guru assigned guruship to Guru Granth Sahib after him. He 
observes : 

...tan te jo muho sikh sujana 
maane guru granth bhagwana 19 

Last but not the least, Guru Granth Sahib has encraved a deep place in 
the conviction of the Sikh faith, the historical importance of which can never 
be minimised. 


17. For Bhat Vahi Talauda Pargana Jind, see typed copy lying in Punjab Historical 
Studies Department, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

18. Bhai Nand Lai, RahitNama, Sikh Reference Library, Amritsar. 

19. Koer Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi Das, Patiala, 1968, p. 283. 



GURU GRANTH SAHIB AS A SOURCE OF HISTORY 

Dalj it Singh* 

The compilation of the Adi Granth in 1604 A.D. by the fifth Guru, Guru 
Arjan Dev formed an important land mark in the history of the Sikhs. It is a 
spiritual guide and a sacred Granth of the Sikhs.' The word Granth traditionally 
is used for the book containing spiritual sacred knowledge. The term Guru 
came to be associated with the Granth after the year 1708 A.D. when the 
tenth master. Guru Gobind Singh bestowed Guruship on the Granth 2 and asked 
the Sikhs to regard Guru Granth Sahib as the Guru 3 which is primarily shabad 
as held in Sikhism since the time of Guru Nanak Dev. Hence onward individual 
Guruship came to an end and the Guru Granth Sahib, as ’revealed Shabad', 
came to be worshipped among the Sikhs in Guru's place. The Sikhs consider 
the Guru Granth Sahib the highest authority and it plays a central role in Sikh 
devotional and spiritual life. Sikh belief in the authority of the Guru Granth 
Sahib is based on two fundamental assumptions — one its text is revealed and 
hence immutable and unchangeable, and second answers to all religious and 
moral questions are available in it. 4 Both in its concept and its role in day-to - 
day life, the Sikhs’ understanding of scripture comes close to the Jewish and 
Muslim treatment of their respective sacred texts. The Guru Granth Sahib is 
veritable treasure of Bhagats ’ literature. There are 36 contributors including 
six Sikh Gurus. Its contributors belong to the different strata of society. They 
represented both the high and low caste — cobbler, washerman etc. They belong 
to different religious traditions and different parts of India. The contributors 
of the Guru Granth Sahib cover about five centuries of Indian thought, i.e. 

♦Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Kahn Singh, Mahan Kosh, Patiala, 1974, p. 177. 

2. Koer Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi 10 (ed. Shamsher Singh Ashok,) Patiala, 1968, pp. 138- 
39, 283, 286; Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, Vol. II, Patiala, 1970, p. 892; Kesar 
Singh Chhibber, ‘Bansavalinama Dasan Patshahian Ka’ (ed. Rattan Singh Jaggi), Parkh, 
Chandigarh, 1972, pp. 163-64, 198; W.H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa : A History of 
KhalsaRahit, New Delhi, 2003, pp. 288-89, 316-18, Sohan Lai Sun, Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, 
Vol. I, Lahore, 1 885-89, pp. 64-65 ; S. Radhakrishnan, Selections from the Sacred writings 
of the Sikhs, London, 1 960, p. 17 : says, "The Tenth Gum Gobind Singh, said that there 
would be no more Gurus and the Granth should be regarded as the living voice of all the 
prophets : Guru Vani.” 

3. Giani Gian Singh, Panth Prakash, Patiala, 1970, p. 353. 

4. For a discussion of these issues, see Miriam Levering (ed.), Rethinking Scripture : 
Essays from a Comparative Perspective, New York, 1989, pp. 8-9. 
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from the 12th to the 17th centuries. Ganda Singh holds that the Guru Granth 
Sahib, as this great work is called, which includes not only the hymns of the 
Sikh Gurus but also of a number of Hindu, Muslim and the so-called untouchable 
saints and sages of India. Therefore , it may rightly be called the Bible of the 
Sikhs and also of all those who believe in the ideology and teachings of the 
Sikh Gurus. 5 McLeod also says that the compositions of some medieval bhaktas 
in respect of their caste and creed, were also included in the Granth because 
the beliefs which they expressed correspond to those of the Gurus. 6 Dr 
Radhakrishnan has stated; “A remarkable feature of the Adi Granth is that it 
contains the writings of religious teachers of Hinduism and Islam”. It is in 
Gurmukhi Script and in Punjabi Language though the dialects are different. It 
is the first book in Punjabi language in Gurmukhi script. We find about half-a- 
dozen Indian languages. Macauliffe says that its hymns are found in Persian, 
medieval Prakrit, Hindi, Marathi, Gurmukhi, Multani and several local dialects. 
In several hymns the Sanskrit and Arabic vocabularies are used. 7 

Regarding the composition of society, we can conclude that the medieval 
Indian society, as depicted in the Guru Granth Sahib was composed of many 
kinds of people who belonged to various tribes, castes, classes and religious 
sects. There were two main sections : one the Muslims, the ruling class and 
the second the Hindus, the ruled. These two communities were further 
divided into many castes and sub castes. We come to know from Guru Arjan 
Dev : 

“Some utter His name as Rama, others as Khuda; Some serve the Lord 
of the universe, others Allah. Gracious Lord almighty, Compassionate, show 
grace. Some bathe at Hindu holy spots, others perform Hay, Some perform 
Puja, others bow their heads in namaz. Some study Vedas, others the Koran; 
Some wear blue, others white. Some are called Mohammedans, others Hindus. 
Some seek bihisht others swarga .” 8 Hindu society had deteriorated by this 
time. They practised their Hindu rites and social customs on sufferance and 
were liable at any moment to have them interrupted, forbidden on pain of 
death. Guru Nanak Dev raised his voice against the evils which were prevalent 
in the Hindu society. He composed many hymns to denounce the malpractices 

5. GandaSingh, A Brief Account of the Sikh People, Delhi, 1971, p. 15. 

6. W.H. McLeod, Textual Sources for the Study of Sikhism, Manchester, 1984, p. 5. 

7. Gopal Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib (Eng. trs.) Delhi, 1978, p. XIX. 

8. ^ yH'fe ii ^Ff wrshHr ii 

cPUS efFcE 3F1 h II ftraur tpfe FdlH ll FU^II ?pt Htofi? cJiT rffe II 

Ft yip fcra ii ui M ii 
3f 1 §# tst HU^ II tsl $$ Cfd fife II 

cteft Fl> TjIhF HdfcMt II 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Ram kali, M.5,p. 885; G.S.Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 
(Eng. Trs.), Punjabi University, Patiala 1984, Vol. Ill, pp. 1819-20. 
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being practised by the Hindus. In this connection we may refer to the hymn 
given here : 

“The Hindus absorb through their ears the Turks' texts; By carrying tales 
they get people robbed. Rare is the Hindu that keeps ritually pure his kitchen, 
yet at heart is impure .” 9 

The second main community of the Medieval Indian Society was the 
Muslims. In the Guru Granth Sahib, Guru Nanak Dev, equally condemned the 
malpractices prevalent in the Muslim society like that as of the Hindus. He 
portrayed the picture of true Muslim, in the following words : 

“Such a Mussalman shouldst thou be. Be thy Kabba thy good deeds, 
truth thy preceptor, Good actions thy kalima and namaz. Make thy rosary of 
what pleases God : Thus, saith Nanak, will thy honour before God be 
vindicated .” 10 The definitions of the true Hindu, The true Muslim stated by the 
Saint-Poets in their Bani referred to the fact that both these communities had 
been degenerated by that time. 

Guru Nanak, the principal contributor of Guru Granth Sahib, noticed 
that the Hindu society had declined. The Hindus, in order to obtain official 
ranks, had sacrificed their self-respect and completely submitted themselves 
to the Turks. Despite the fact that the Muslims contemptuously looked upon 
the Hindus as infidels or Kafirs. The Hindus had learnt to accept Muslim rules 
with all its merits and demerits. Thus, under the caste-system Hindu society 
was divided into a number of separate groups, large or small, the conduct of 
whose members was restricted by an elaborate code of caste rules. Besides, 
there were numerous exogamous groups in every caste and there were 
hypergamous sub castes. For instance the Khatris, Aroras and Rajputs, led 
elaborate scales of sub castes. The Hindu castism is clearly visible in the 
following hymns of Bhakta Ravidas : 

“Be one Brahmin, Vaishya, Sudras, Khatri. Scavenger or of the condemned 
castes or one impure in mind-By engaging in devotion to the Lord is purified; 
Liberated himself, such a one liberates his forebears on the paternal and maternal 
side .” 11 

In Guru Granth Sahib, there are references of sub-castes also. The saint- 
poets indicated their castes in their Banis which give information about the 

9. ifa yu^fo Bfet tpftr n $ t w fife n fe§ tuu 3fe n 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Ram Kali, M.l, p.951; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 1951. 

10. Hireif's cwstf fife 3 1 yrreH 1 ® eiFpt n 

> H?fe »lQfe> tflrt ctfe fe^i HHctT? HW VI’S HFF% II 

Guru Granth Sahib, RagaMajh, M. 1, p. 141; G.S. Talib, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 288. 
11 qcJHTJ Ih Ucjf #H H?> ftfe II 

fife ifefe 33lt3 3TO § MN 3Tfe TO tfe II 

Guru Granth Sahib, RagaBilaval, Ravidas, p. 858; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p.1773. 
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social status of such castes. Bhakta Ravidas mentions his caste in the following 
hymns : 

“Low is my caste, low my rank; low my birth. The Divine king have I 
not served, Saith Ravidas the Cobbler.” 12 

The above hymn clearly tells that the cobbler caste was considered very 
low in society. Bhakta Kabir has also mentioned his caste in many hymns, 
weaver. The following hymn points out Kabir's caste : 

“Thou art a Brahmin, and I only a weaver of Kashi-Learn this wisdom 
from me.” 13 

The above couplet of Kabir clearly mentions the low status of weaver 
caste in the society. 

Many other sub-castes like Dhanak, fisherman, calico-printer, potter, 
barber etc. have been mentioned at various places in Adi Granth. It provides a 
lot of information regarding the castes and tribes of the Hindus prevalent in the 
contemporary society of Guru Granth Sahib. 

On the other hand, caste among the Muslims never existed institutionally, ' 
as was the case with the Hindus. According to Islamic principles, all Muslims 
were equal and there was no distinction or discrimination like those of the 
Hindus. The frequent references of the elites of society in the hymns of the 
Saint Poets of Guru Granth Sahib indicate the existence of social tension on 
account of political conflict between the feudal elites misdeeds of the autocracy, 
corrupt governing class and suppression of the have-nots and the common 
masses. According to Guru Nanak, a monarch was God ordered but the 
monarch exercised this power as a mandate from God. Kings could not act as 
they liked, owing no responsibility to the people placed under their rule. Guru 
Nanak, in his writing, called the rulers and other responsible officials of his 
times, butchers and irresponsible. The following hymns refer to it : 

“ Kali-yuga is turned knife, rulers butchers; Righteousness on wings is 
flown. This is the dark night of evil; The moon of truth is nowhere visible, nor 
risen. For light have I searched to distraction — No path in this darkness is 
visible.” 14 

To exhibit the true character of officials who misused their positions in 
the name of the ruler. Guru Nanak further stated : 

“Rulers are turned beasts of prey, their officers hounds; None do they 

12 rT3t iret ©S 1 " tPSH II 

B 1 rT r tPH eft rfe ?> efts! Tdu tD-RP 

Guru Granth Sahib , Raga Asa, Ravidas, p. 486; G.S. Talib, op.cit, Vol. II, p. 1033. 

13 t ft cpfira' tfstr i3u ft throw n 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Asa, Kabir, p. 482; G.S.Talib, op.cit, Vol. II, p. 1025. 
14. effe aF3\ cPH'dl tRJHUU orfh QssFsW II TOTJqH 1 elfl <ydl 33 d(d'>l T II 

U© feM M II wit an 7? $$ II 

Guru Granth Sahib, VarMajh, M. 1, p. 145, G.S. Talib, op.cit, Vol. I, p. 299. 
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allow in peace to rest. The subordinates wound the people with their claws : 
you dogs! lick on the blood and marrow of the poor .” 15 

Woman was placed in a very inferior position as compared to man. She 
was considered evil and impure though she was the mother and nurse of 
humanity. In Guru Granth Sahib, there is mention of a number of evils, like 
female infanticide, child marriage, purdha system, sati, polygamy, prostitution 
and sutak etc. in the society. Guru Nanak strongly raised his voice against it. 
The following hymns refers to it : 

“Why revile her of whom are bom great ones of the earth ?” 16 
The following hymn of Gum Amar Das which refers to the existence of 
the evil of female-infanticide in the society : 

“Slaughtering a Brahman or a cow or a daughter .” 17 
The purdha system did not permit woman to mix freely with other 
members of her clan. The Muslim woman observed purdha with greater rigidity 
than the Hindu ones. A milder and less elaborate form of purdha, commonly 
known as ghoonghat seems to have been observed by the Hindu women. The 
following hymns of Bhakta Kabir refer to it : 

“All the merit in the veil is this, That people will say for a few days. This 
bride comes of a good home. The veil shall then be held holy, When singing 
Divine praise thou in ecstasy shalt dance .” 18 

The existence of harems clearly refers to the practice of polygamy in the 
society. The following hymn in the Guru Granth Sahib refers to it : 

“Those that posses horses fast as wind And harems colourfully decked; 
Have chambers, halls and bowers, And in shows of these are absorbed, Indulge 
in pleasures alter heart's desire. Realizing not the Lord-Lost are such .” 19 
There are several references of the prostitutes in the contemporary society. 
As widow remarriage was not allowed, she had to adopt sometimes prostitution 

15 tnit Tfltr yarevr n tnfe tiwfefc gt n 
uw sro mfefc n 33 te gfe to 

Guru Granth Sahib, Rag Malar, M. 1, p. 1288; G.S. Talib, op.cit, Vol. IV, p. 2591. 

16 . ^ r«9 tftR Wihil fit? rb-fftj d'tl'rt II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Asa, M. 1, p. 473; G.S. Talib, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 1004. 

17. qtjvra #S5t Uf? 3W FR TO >1 

Guru Granth Sahib, Swaiyyas, M. 3, p. 1413; G.S.Talib, op. cit, Vol. IV, p. 2823. 

18 . II Wt II 

TgUlH 33 3§ Ufa FPt II dfddlcb Hffe feftj TO II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Asa, Kabir, p. 484; G.S. Talib, op. cit, Vol. II, R 1028; 

Also see Guru Granth Sahib, p. 931. 

19. 3^ U§3 fdT U3 U3H II 

>fiJU toW tt'fe §§ cffe U'H'Id'lf II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Asa, M. 1, p. 472; G.S. Talib, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 1002; 

Also see Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 155, 417. 
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because of bad conduct of the society towards her. The following hymns 
refer to it : 

“The ego-directed are like a widow to a stranger surrendering her body; 
For lust and money under another's sway she places herself : Without her own 
spouse no fulfilment will she find.” 20 

In Guru Granth Sahib, their is a lot of condemnation of Sati, indeed an 
inhuman practice. In the following hymn, Guru Amar Das gives the definition 
of sati : 

“Not these are the true suttees that perish on their husband’s funeral 
pyres. Saith Nanak : Those are true suttees who suffer agong of separation. 
Such too are known as Suttees as pass life in noble conduct and content; 
Serve their lord, and rising each day, remember him.” 21 

At the political level, the moral degradation is clearly visible. They seemed 
in their helpless and also feared the oppressive rulers. Guru Nanak was the 
eyewitness of the cruelties committed on the natives. It was in 1521 A.D. 
Guru Nanak visited Saidpur for the second time, during his last tour when 
town was under Babar's raid. The sufferings of the people during Babar's 
invasion have been described by him with deep emotion and he uttered some 
of the most touching verses which are collectively known as Babar Vani. 

“The Lord from Babar's invasion protected Khorasan, And on Hindustan 
let loose the terror. The Lord himself punishes not : So the Mughal Babar He 
sent down. Dealing death as Yama.” 22 

The place was completely sacked; general massacre ordered and houses 
were set on fire. He was an eyewitness to the oppressions and atrocities 
perpetrated on his unoffending countrymen, bewailing women, slaves and 
children. All the young women were reduced to slavery. Guru Nanak depicted 
the merciless condition of the women : 

“The heads elegantly coiffeured, with vermilion decked and painted. Now 

20. fat 3? faq?r ira 3t ftftt II 

Epfa ^fa fa? ua ?fa ftftt ii 
fa? fact faufe s ftst ii 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Gauri, M. 1 , p. 226; G.S.Talib, op. cit., Vol. 1 p. 456; 

Also see Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 557,790. 

21. irafar fat s JufaNfe, ft vfatw sfaT flrcifc ii 

rfafan fa fasti vfafe ii 

# ft trsfaffo, ftte ftftfa Stlfe II 
Ffafo Hfaf IJTU^ fa? ffe ftHRffe II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Suhi, M. 3, p. 787; G.S. Talib, op. cit, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 1636-37; Also see Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 185, 338. 

22. UcPJTO UHHW ftfaP IcfaHd'A sraftHW II 
Mfa ft? <5 ftul old? 1 rTH clfd Wdlft tJSPftW II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Asa, M. 1, p. 360; G.S.Talib, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 769. 
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with scissors are shorn, dust upto their necks rises. These females formerly 
in mansions abided; now are they not allowed near them .” 23 

Under the cruel rule of the Mughals, the Brahmans and Kshatriyas, the 
upper classes of the Hindu Society had given up their language, culture and 
dresses and adopted of the foreigners, i.e. the Mughals. Guru Nanak remarked 
about this cowardliness of these people in the following hymn : 

“Those that the Creator casts off from Himself, Their goodness He first 
snatches .” 24 

In Guru Granth Sahib composition of society is clearly shown. Its division 
into various classes was based on religious, economic and political factors. 
There were mainly two religions i.e. Hinduism and Islam. Economic disparities 
prevailed in the society. The Muslim conquerors were suppressing the 
inhabitants. We get a very clear picture of the then society and social order; 
religion and religious beliefs of various sections of the society; their economic 
condition as well as the political rights if at all they had. How was the lower 
strata exploited by the upper strata, etc. is vividly depicted in the Guru Granth 
Sahib. All that was beautiful had completely vanished, is quite clear in this 
holy Granth. 

“Brahmin! the Vedas contemplate, Cast off the wrath in thy mind. In 
front of him has he placed the Vishnu stone; Yet is his mind in ten directions 
moving. Drawing the paste-mark, at the feet of the stone he falls; To impress 
the world falsely he acts. The six-fold ritual and the act of cleasing bowels he 
performs, Yet in the homes of the prosperous the scriptures he recites. Telling 
beads of the rosary, yet wealth he seeks. Friend! none by such devices liberation 
has found. The true Brahmin is one who the Master's Word lives. From Maya 
of three qualities is he released. Devotion to the Name Divine equals study of 
four Vedas. Saith Nanak : Fall thou under shelter of the Lord .” 25 

23. fag fafo flnfc u^t»r vreft infe rfgg n 

H iHd oP3T dllii kid Um II 

How laefo del'll 7 ofe yufe ?> fhttfrt ngfe ll 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Asa, M. I, p. 417; G.S. Talib op. cit., Vol. II, p. 883. 

24. 3 uny HfsPip 3 i fu > K r diJl n 
ftjnfe fer atf TJUH oft Blfe sdt II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Dhanasri M. 1, p. 663; G.S.Talib, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 885. 

25. II Bf 7 II 

Hf 7 ^ H 7 8fora 7 H II Hg jftS eufUH feyH II 
fedsol dd'S Ifn&l ipfe II $cf Ud'd 1 l»iU oppfe II 

yg 33H 7 »fl »TTO II sl'dlfo ut fe? Odt II 

w tt fap ii feu Mr ?> 3fh§ Hte ii 

II tgK^§H§3dtH 7 fe II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Ramkali, M. 5, pp. 887-88; 

G.S. Talib, op cit, Vol. Ill, p. 1824. 
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In another hymn, Guru Arjan mentioned the deterioration of the Pandit 
at that time : 

“This hypocritical Brahmin strips himself of his dhoti and spreads it 
under him; Then filling his belly, like a donkey he rolls. Without good deeds no 
liberation may be found; Liberation by meditation on the Name is obtained. 
Such a man performs worship, draws the paste-mark and takes ritual bath, 
Yet with show of dagger does he extract charity. With a pleasing accent the 
Veda he recites; Yet has no scruples in slaughtering human beings ” 26 

The following hymns refer to the degeneration of the Hindus, of the 
Qazis and Mullahs who were horribly harming the humanity. 

“The Muslim Judge utters falsehood and eats filth; The Brahmin guilty of 
slaughter of humanity, makes show of pious bathing .” 27 

“The Kazi sits in the seat of justice, Tells the rosaiy and mumbles God's 
Name-yet he takes bribes and fouls justice. Should any question him, he trots 
out some citation .” 28 

The Qazis and Mullahs were degenerated to such an extent that the Sikh 
Gurus and saints, whose Bani is included in Guru Granth Sahib presented the 
characters of Qazis and the Mullahs and this throws light on the then state of 
affairs. The following hymns of Bhagat Kabir points out the definition of true 
Qazi : 

“The true Muslim law-giver is one who himself contemplates, And by 
the fire of the self the Supreme Being illuminates. Not in dream in lust should 
he indulge : Such a Kazi shall meet neither old nor death .” 29 

The Saint-Poets denounced all formalism and symbolism, all rites and 
sacraments, all prejudices and barriers prevalent in the contemporary society. 
The life of the two communities was burdened with innumerable false rites 
and ceremonies and huge money were spent on them, even if a person could 
not bear their cost. The saint-poets tried to lift man out of the moorings to 


26. ftfo fegrft ftfc ii 'arauu wft Qfc n 

[hrt oiddJl Hoffe 7 > U'fcl'jt II Hcffe Ue'dU TTH II 

UrP (d«c< cT33 (yHow II ridl offe tlfft ?W II 

ft? ut yftf >M ii tfl»p n 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Gauri, M. 5, p. 20 1 ; G.S. Talib, op, cit., Vol. I, p. 406. 

27. cF$ ff ftfo HH tpfe II ipH? ?Tt UFfe II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Dhanasri, M. 1, p. 662; G.S. Talib, op.cit., Vol. II, p. 1387. 

28. oTTft 3fe t uft II tft 3Hftt o[ft II 
^ # t n? ii ft ft yt 3^ ufe nsrft n 

Guru Granth Sahib, RagaRamkali, M. 1, p. 951; G.S.Talib, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 1951. 

29. oPrft ft rT yl*P'3 II ftt »T3lfc qpH UUmft II 

fft? ?) tnl 13?^ n fen ep# ?> ii 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Bhairon, Kabir, p. 1 160; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 2349. 
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which he was trapped for centuries. The four varnas i.e. Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Shudra were first instituted according to the division of Karma. 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas were given the name of Dvijas or twice- 
born. The word Dvija, which had been applied to the first three castes means 
second birth. The first birth meant for physical birth from the womb through 
the mutual affection of the parents and second birth meant that birth which 
the spiritual teacher procured for a Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaishya. This, 
birth is said to be real. Only Dvijas were initiation to the intation see ceremony 
and the recitation of the vedic mantras. The initiation ceremony , was the 
investment with sacred thread. The second birth took place only on wearing 
this thread known as Janju. In Guru Granth Sahib, this sacred thread is called 
Janeu. Guru Nanak exposed the hollowness of the 'sacred thread' and the ceremony 
connected with it in the following lines of his Bani and laid stress on the 
virtues of eternal value, such as mercy contentment, truth and self control : 
“Make compassion the cotton, contentment the yam; Continence the 
knot and purity the twist; Such is the true sacred thread of the self. Thou 
Brahmin-priest! put this on me shouldst thou have it. This thread neither snaps 
nor is soiled; neither burnt nor lost. Saint Nanak : Blessed are the beings that 
around their neck put this .” 30 

Ceremonies connected with death, cremation and some other rituals 
performed after death, at least for one year were very important to the Hindus. 
There are various hymns in Guru Granth Sahib which present good account 
of the mouring practices and ceremonies after the death on one's dearest and 
nearest. The hymns given in Guru Granth Sahib regarding it is as under : 
“Then is the loved one bathed in water, and in silken sheets wrapped. 
Raised are sounds of holy texts; and the five nearest relatives are as dead with 
grief- Wailing, by separation of the loved one am I as dead; Cursed be life in the 
world after this. One living life as though dead will alone be proved to have 
real love .” 31 

For ten days (the exact number varying according to caste rules), the 
family and the house in which the death occurred was considered to be 
ceremonially impure. Sutak was condemned by the Saints and the Sikh Gurus 
in Guru Granth Sahib. The following hymns refer to it : 

“All belief in sutak is illusion, that induces in man worship of other than 
God. Birth and death by Divine ordinance occurs; By the Divine will begins 

30. 3LTCT ftfttf BI H3 HI ?? I II frlM ^ UEl 3 uif Uf? II 

<5 hs sfr ?> ftu tfe ?> trfe into h >t$h ft , 3Tfe vrfe ii 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Asa M. 1, p. 471; G.S.Talib, op.cit. Vol. II, p. 999. 

31. tife ufe trot <v<s | fe»x T mife ufe 11 spft ?ft nftt nfetw ife 
yft H? FP§ II flfet fefst Ffe Fra? four ftte? ftHRt II 
til^B H fira h« 3 ftfc II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Wadhans, M. 1, p. 580; G.S.Talib, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 1225. 
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come and go .” 32 

The ceremony of Sharadh, was one of the standing ritual of Hindus. A 
few Brahmans would be duly fed and gifts in cash and kind were given to 
them in the name of the dead. To make the ceremony more effective, preference 
was given to its performance at a holy place such as Gaya. In the Adi Granth 
there are various hymns which represent its criticism. The following hymns 
threw light on the uselessness of the Sharadh, ritual. 

“No one shows respect to living ancestors; But to the dead are memorial 
offerings offered : These offerings the poor ancestors hardly get — crows and 
dogs consume them. Will any tell me the way to real weal? Seeking weal, the 
world is ever dying away — How may weal be found ?” 33 

Like the Hindus, the Muslims had also fallen prey of many rituals and 
customs. Namaz had been the most important obligatory religious observance 
of Islam. The prayers supposed to be offered five times a day i.e. fajr (morning), 
zuhr (meridian), asr (afternoon), magrib (sunset) and isha (night). The 
performance of namaz five-times a day had become a ritual; which was criticized 
by Guru Nanak Dev in these words : 

“Five are the Muslim prayers; five their appointed hours, five their names. 
These be the true prayers : Truthfulness is the first, legitimate earning the 
second; The third, prayer to God for universal weal; The fourth is sincerity of 
heart and mind; The fifth, laudation of God .” 34 

In the above hymns, Guru Nanak preached a different type of namaz. He 
mentioned certain qualities like truthfulness, true earning, welfare for all, 
sincerity and remembrance of God, the person who possessed these qualities 
needed not to observe the namaz. Thus by this hymn, Guru Nanak totally 
rejected the observance of namaz. The same idea has been expressed by Guru 
Arjan in the following hymns : 

“The first duty is Divine laudation, the second content; The third meekness, 
the fourth charity; The fifth keeping the five senses poised — These be Thy 
five prayers, Thou who art of illimitable extent .” 35 

32. Ht Hdcj ft BJft H'le II Hdi 1 doig ft mft H'lb II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Asa, M. t, pp. 472-73; G.S. Talib, op.cit. Vol. II, p. 1003. 

33. tftsn fii3cj 7 > vpft otff yft fatprr onrftt i 
fUHtJsff uyft att fdQ U'^fd dQ'H T cjdd URft II 
Hfat »rot tflf ftftt ii 

flldd 3Hfa ddldlfft MRJcS ftft del II dd'Q II 

Guru Granth Sahib, RagaGauri, Kabir, p. 332; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 696. 

34. Ufa Ufa ifar lift 7P§ II 

ufas 1 Tm dei'dj efe, nfa tte ue'fe ii 
gM ftbufe afth Hts farfe iwfe n 

Guru Granth Sahib, RagaMajh, M. I, p. 141; G.S.Talib, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 289. 

35. Hfat ii fttft n&Ht ufft M i 
ifai tfa fer? vrafa ftfft dfa m3 ftft awBU^ n 

Guru Granth Sahib, RagaMaru, M. 5, p. 1084; G.S- Talib, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 2202. 
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Before every prayer kalma or the preliminary prayer was considered 
necessary. Then in the following hymn, Guru Arjan Dev reject this point of 
view : 

“Make thy body the mosque, thy mind the priest; thy creed purity in 
God's way .” 36 

Another hymn of Guru Nanak Dev tells :- 

“Recite the Kalma of noble acting- Thus may one be true called 
Mussalman ,” 37 

The text of the Guru Granth Sahib gives us ample information about the 
main features of the contemporary economic condition. The references to 
agriculture given by the Saint-Poets in the Guru Granth Sahib reveal the 
immediate and practical knowledge of the Saint-Poets, especially Guru Nanak 
Dev about the economic condition of that time. The peasant or the cultivator 
was the backbone of medieval Indian economy. He tilled the soil, worked hard 
throughout the year, yet lived in utter poverty and hardship as is evident from 
number of couplets on the basis of Guru Nanak Dev and other bhakats' in 
Guru Granth Sahib. The following hymns refer to it. 

“As the tiller tills the soil, and with his whole heart in it is absorbed; 
Ploughing and making effort that his progeny may thereby find sustenance .” 38 
The above hymn refers to the hard labour of peasant. Guru Ram Das 
observed that the peasant had to work hard to fulfil the needs of his wife and 
children. 

In Guru Granth Sahib we get various references regarding the methods 
of cultivation. The saint poets used them to convey their spiritual ideas : some 
of the hymns which clearly tell us about the agricultural methods are as 
follows : 

“Make thy mind the ploughman, thy actions cultivator's vocation; Modesty 
the water and thy body the field, in this field sow devotion; make content the 
levelling-plank, And maintain the garb of humility. By devotion and grace shall 
this crop sprout — Where it grows, that home you shall see blessed .” 39 

The system of cultivation in those days was not very different from the 

36. t? HFftfe BTBW U'S' UcF II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Maru, M. 5, p. 1083; G.S.Talib, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 2201. 

37. aidil 325H 1 t 3T HKHWeE Wfe II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Majh, M. 1, p. 141; G.S.Talib, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 289. 

38. fedTFaft fddJTO atdt# Wfe II 
us at §3H hH ftm U3 dt yfe n 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Gauri, M. 4, p. 16; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 344. 

39. h?> mst reran 'it Era^l Hay iret 35 11 

5k fitu nuw au aitM Ih 
tfwft t ura n 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Gauri, M. 1, p. 595; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. II, p.1256. 
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present one. The crops depended mostly upon rainfall and partly on wells, 
rivers and canals. In Guru Granth Sahib there are various indications regarding 
the sources and methods of irrigation prevalent at that time. The following 
hymns refer to the use of rahat. 

“Make your serving hands the Persian wheel, its string and pots- To that 
yoke bullocks of your mind. Irrigate amrita-field; fill the patches then shall 
you be owned by like Divine Gardener .” 40 

To water the fields from the process of irrigation ordinary wells was a 
difficult. The following hymn indicates this fact : 

“Like a bucket tied fast to a rope, moving skyward and netherward .” 41 
In Guru Granth Sahib the pleasure of the cultivators was clearly visible 
in various couplets at the rainfall. The following hymn of Guru Arjan Dev 
refers to it : 

“The Lord of the universe, the Master has shown grace. And all over 
earth sent showers of rain. The Lord, compassionate to the humble, ever 
merciful Creator, Joy has sent. His creation has He cherished. Tenderly as the 
mother contemplating her progeny. The Lord, shatterer of suffering, ocean of 
joy, Is of all the Provider .” 42 

Another hymn of Guru Ram Das shows the rain as the major irrigation 
mean or source and the major cause in ending the famine . 43 

Besides agriculture, in Guru Granth Sahib there are various references to 
Industries like potter-work, leather, oil crushing, paper, soap, perfumery, glass, 
metal and building industries. Though the bani of Saint-Poets does not mention 
the important places concerning these industries, yet we find a lot of information 
about the artisans' deplorable lot. It is clearly stated that they were considered 
be Shudras. Pottery was fairly extensive. As metal vessels were costly, earthern 
vessels were commonly used. The following couplets refer to the earthern 
vessels and potter. 

“In the Potter's home should be the pot, in the king's home the she- 

40. rre nfcre wh f£s utteu feH 3l3fo H3 n 
>#[3 fhw 3HU fsw3 3§ VR5t 3 II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Basant Hindol, M. 1, p. 1 171; 

G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 2370. 

41. #k uqr -srfk fed! wEffrr U3W n 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Gauri, M. 1, p. 228; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 462. 

42. sT£ wret II ihg H35t wt II 

rre 1 ferauw srfe u^t sresnl iftf 11 
>nyS ifc rjferpb 11 1 W m 3 1 rtHil 11 
W ^33 TO TT3T3 KW-ft ^3 HtJTH »rait rftfl II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Majh, M. 5, p. 105; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 215. 

43. Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Sarang, M. 4, p. 1250; G.S.Talib, op.cit., Vol. IV, p. 2520. 
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carnal .” 44 

Guru Nanak has made no direct reference to leather-work, but references 
to chamaras (shoe maker, cobblers), a caste or a class of leather workers are 
found in the writings of other saint poets of Guru Granth Sahib. Bhakta Ravi 
Das mentions the social status of the cobbler as follows : 

“Worthless is my company — day and night this in anxiety keeps me. Evil 
are my actions, low my birth .” 45 

In another hymn Bhakta Ravi Das points out the tools used in his work 
i.e. shoe making. 

“This cobbler knows not how to patch leather, Though the world wants 
its shoes mended. I have not an awl to put in stiches, Nor the Cobbler's knife 
to put on patches .” 46 

In Guru Granth Sahib the term ghani has been used in the sense of oil- 
crushing. The following hymn refers to it : 

“Thieves, philanderers, gamblers- All in the press are crushed .” 47 
The hymns of Namdev regarding the kite-flying also point out the existence 
of paper-industry at that time. 

“Paper I brought, cutting it in shape of a kite, that hovers in mid-sky, 
While talking to some respectable folk, My mind still in the kite is absorbed .” 48 
The ancient Idols, Mehrauli's iron pillar and coins etc. clearly bear witness 
of the progressive metal industry. In Guru Granth Sahib, we have several 
references to metal work. The following hymns refer to it : 

“Should brass, gold or iron be broken, The smith in fire fuses it together. 
Beat iron, it will not bend like cotton .” 49 

44. dmgtiram^t^mfrtirafP^tdii 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Todi, Namdev, p. 718; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 1495. 

45. iWt tfmfe tfa de fes mdt II 
l-te 7 UdH effesS 1 HAH cTjPIlft II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Gauri, Ravidas, p. 345; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 729. 

46. dfetd'H BITO 7 II BHW 7 mfe <5 TI3Ht II 

dm to 1 # urat ii ii 

sot fra 3u§ ii rat mut s 7 # 3u§ n 

dm d?ld> did HIT few II 3^ Pud dl'A fpfe Udy II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Sorath, Ravidas, p. 659; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 1381. 

47. ffo fra rara dt£ updW n 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Malar, M. 1, p. 1288; G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 2590. 

48. ijprftd codie craid djofl ty'oeH Hd ravfhtfd n 
ifo fra fat m3 rafM 7 dt? h M muNrd 11 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Ramkali Namdev, p. 972; G.S.Talib, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 1 995; 

Also see Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 3, 873, 990, 1274. 

49. dm H'nfe ^ 3 dfe mum 11 mra rau dfo mg dd ra 7 femn 11 
otm ofms 3 ^ H'd ii >n di*1 d?t= md dtra II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Majh, M. 1, p. 143; G.S.Talib, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 294; 

Also see Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 61, 973, 990. 
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In Guru Granth Sahib, the indications of Trade and Commerce have 
been made in the context of spiritual ideas. The trade is termed as Beopar or 
vanj and trader is termed as Beopari or Vanjara and Banjara etc. The following 
hymn of Gum Nanak points out the business and the businessman i.e. vanj 
and vanjara : 

“ye merchants of holy truth! in your commerce with care buy your 
wares; Buy the substance that with you shall last. In the hereafter the Merchant- 
Prince is wise — Your wares will He check with care .” 50 

In the Guru Granth Sahib there are valuable details about the topography 
and climate of the Punjab. The following hymn refers to the two seasons : 
“Our days and nights are the summer and winter harvest seasons; Lust 
and violence the fields; Greed the soil-preparation; falsehood the seed; The 
ploughman and tenant wordly attachment; The plough of evil thinking .” 31 
Thus, Guru Granth Sahib, though merely a religious work, but it provides 
a lot of information about the socio, religious, political and economic conditions 
of India during the medieval period. 


50. % nvnfe ii 
M ferrate M fcgt Tpfo II 

JTO HTPH t M HVPfe II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Sin Raga, M. 1, p. 22; G.S.Talib, op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 51-52; 

Also see Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 140, 1032, 1238. 

51. feg HPK % 93 II 

H? ^ tFlft d'dcj ft3 II 

Guru Granth Sahib, Raga Ramkali, M. 1, p. 955; 
G.S. Talib, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 1958; Also see Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 1108, 1109. 



THE GURU GRANTH SAHIB : AS GURU IN THE SIKHS 

Harkirat Singh * 


Guru — spiritual preceptor. According to the Sikhism the Guru was the 
voice of 'Akal Purakh' (God), who 'spoke' the word in the hearts of true 
believers, thereby revealing of the divine name. Guru Nanak was the first 
human Guru of the Sikhs. The same Guru passed through a succession of 
nine more persons as a single flame can be transmitted to nine successive 
torches. The tenth Guru, Guru Gobind Singh, declared himself to be the last 
personal Guru and is believed to have transferred the functions of the Guru to 
the sacred scripture, Guru Granth Sahib and to the Sikh Community . 1 

The Guru Granth is the sacred scripture of the Sikh Community. The 
Guru Granth Sahib implies a confession of faith in the scripture as Guru. As 
manifest body of Guru it carries the same status and authority as did the ten 
Gurus from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh. It had become the symbol of 
ultimate sanctity for the Sikh Community, and it treated with the most profound 
respect where it is installed ceremonially in gurdwara, the Sikh place of worship. 
It should, however, be emphasized that reverence of the Guru Granth Sahib 
as Guru lies not in the text, but in the minds and the hearts of Sikhs . 2 
y<il djd djd & y<il 

The word is the manifest spirit of the Guru 
the Guru is immanent in the word . 3 

In Sikh religion, the word does not become incarnate in flesh, in bodily 
form. It is, rather, the spirit that becomes determinate in the word ( gurbani)\ 
it is Guru who in his spiritual being is immanent present in the bani, which 
therefore is envisioned as the eternally living Guru. 

The reception of the Guru Granth Sahib as Guru by Sikh Community is 
highly significant. While most religions have scriptures, the place and function 
of the Sikh scripture seems unique. In no other religion can one find a human 
Guru founder, followed by a series of human Gurus living parallel with a 
collection of scripture, ending in a breaking of the human succession and the 


♦Lecturer, Public College, Samana (Patiala). 

1. W.H. McLeod, Sikhism, London, 1997, p. xxx. 

2. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, What is Scripture? A Comparative Approach, Minneapolis, 
1993, pp. 89-91. 

3. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia, Doctrinal Aspects of Sikhism and Other Essays, Patiala, 2001, 
p. 35. 
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scripture, attaining full authority as Guru. 4 In calling it the Guru Granth Sahib, 
the Sikh respectfully acknowledges this status and expresses his belief in an 
important doctrine of the Panth. It is the 'manifest body of the Guru' the 
incarnation of the actual presence of the Guru. 5 As such it is treated with 
profoundest respect. 

The most significant point in the Sikh experience of accepting the Guru 
Granth Sahib as living Guru may be seen in the practice of Hukam Nama. The 
procedure of the function is that the Guru Granth Sahib is opened at random. 
During the process the first hymn at the top of the left-page is read aloud as 
the proclamation of Guru's hukam nama (Vak) for that particular moment or 
situation in life. Again during evening prayers, one takes the hukam nama to 
conclude the day with its particular joys and sorrows. 6 An individual or the 
whole sangat receive the hukam nama as a divine command (hukam) at the 
conclusion of different ceremonies. 

The origin of this function can be traced from the very beginning, in 
Guru Nanak’s ‘own bani.’ : 

II °i II 

H'fel ?> ttefcfWVTS ^5^ II 

( Guru Granth Sahib, p. 687) 
The Guru's word ( hukam nama) is pure and it shines eternally as the 
light [of divine wisdom]. Its contemplation is truly the daily bath at the 
everlasting holy place. 7 

After the Sikh Gurus, the Sikhs continued to seek guidance from the 
Guru Granth Sahib through the process of taking the Guru's word ( hukam 
nama). While the Sarbat Khalsa were gathered at the Akal Takhat on the 
occasion of Baisakhi onApril 10, 1763, some Brahmins came and complained 
against the Afghan inhabitants of their city. 8 Then the entire Khalsa went to the 
court of the Guru Granth Sahib, and they prayed single mindedly with folded 
hands : 

Give us the hukamnama (command) what to do. You are the true Guru and 
we are your Sikhs. Give us the command to attack Kasur, a task to be 
performed by the Sikhs. 

Then they looked at the Guru Granth Sahib after opening the Guru Granth 
Sahib randomly. The appropriate hymn came from Var Basant : 

The five great enemies were bound by seeking the true divine prop. By 

4. H.G. Coward, Sacred Word and Sacred Text : Scripture in World Religions, Marknoll, 
1998, p.130. 

5. W.H. McLeod, op. cit., p. 166. 

6. W. Owen Cole and Piara Singh Sambhi, TheSikhs: Their Religious Beliefs and Practices, 
London, 1978, pp. 54-55. 

7. Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib : Canon, Meaning and Authority, New Delhi, 
2000, p. 272. 

8. Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, A Short History of the Sikhs, Patiala, 1989,p. 163. 
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inspiring devotion to his feet the Lord stood by [his devotees] in [resolving 
the matter]. All maladies and sufferings are gone, and one becomes ever fresh 
and strong. One who meditates on the divine Name day and night never dies 
again. 9 

The hukamnama provided sufficient divine hint for the Sikhs to attack 
Kasur and they conquered Kasur. They beat the battle-drums and raised the 
shouts of Guru's victory. 

The most striking instance in Sikh history concerning the effectiveness 
of the hukam-nama in the affairs of the Sikhs is related to an event that took 
place in 1920. Large group of Punjabi outcastes were becoming the Khalsa in 
the hope of improving their social status. These outcaste converts proceeded 
to the Golden Temple in the expectation that they would be permitted to offer 
and receive Karah Par sad there. The administrators of the Golden Temple had 
already made it quite explicit that they would be refused. The Singh Sabha 
reformers pressed the issue on the basis of the teachings of the Guru that any 
Sikh could share in offering parsad to the congregation. Eventually it was 
agreed that advice should be taken from the Guru Granth Sahib through the 
process of hukam-nama. 10 The revealed passage of Guru Amar Das put the 
issue beyond all doubt : 

feddjfebF 7> Wf wfH Hfddjd II 

WfkTJfij? 1 §3Ht^ T EtW T HS T fHfB3 SPfe II II 

did 410 II d]<iJl<£ UKbfUd'ul 

sl'dl Hfddlld deVfe II dd'O II 

(Guru Granth Sahib, p. 638) 
Upon the worthless he bestows his grace, brother, if they will serve the true 
Guru. Exalted is the service of the true Guru, brother, to hold in remembrance 
the divine name (1). The lord himself offers grace and mystic union. Worthless 
sinners are we, brother, yet the true Guru has drawn us to that blissful union 
(1). Rahau..." 

With the hearing of these words it was clear to all that Guru had accepted 
the new converts and their Parsad was distributed by the triumphant reformers 
among all the Sikhs present on the occasion. This event typifies the Sikh 
experience of the Adi Granth as a living Guru who always speaks with power 
and truth on the situation at hand. 

As a textual community, the Sikhs have always organised their religious 
and social practices in accordance with the teachings of Guru Granth Sahib. 
They have experienced the eternal Guru in their life through the words of the 
scripture. 

( Guru Granth Sahib, p. 679) 

9. Pashaura Singh, op. cit., p. 273. 

10. Ibid. 

11. W. H. McLeod, The Evolution of the Sikh Community, Oxford, 1975, p. 68. 
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The Guru's word abides with my soul . 12 

The hukam-nama is also significant, when a child is to be named. The 
process of the hukdtn-nama functions to provide the first letter of the chosen 
name. The underlying principle is that the child derives his/her identity from 
the Guru's word and starts his/her life as a Sikh . 13 

A Sikh wedding, according to the Anand (bliss) rite takes place in the 
presence of Guru Granth Sahib and the performance of the actual marriage 
requires the couple tp circumambulate the Guru Granth Sahib and accept it as 
their Guru. Similarly, the hymns from the Guru Granth Sahib are also sung at 
funerals. 

In the daily installation ceremony at gurdwaras, the Guru Granth Sahib is 
treated as living Guru. It is installed on the throne ( manji ) under a canopy, and 
an attendant always waves a Chauri (a fan made from yak hair) over it to 
accord royal honour and dignity to the Granth. The installation ( parkash karna) 
of Guru Granth Sahib takes place every morning. It is ceremonially closed in 
the late evening, wrapped in rumalas (clothes) and then transported back in 
procession to the resting place (sukh asan). 

Thp Guru Granth Sahib is believed to be the actual embodiment of the 
eternal Guru and as the living word of the eternal Guru it participates in divine 
reality, whereby its meaning assumes central importance in the life of the 
Sikhs. The daily Sikh prayer, Ardas (Petition) concludes with an exhortation 
to acknowledge the Guru Granth Sahib as Guru. The concluding passage, 
expresses with greater clarity the doctrine of the spiritual Guru embodied in 
the Granth : 

I • 

c(Q t), djp H'lcsG djtr n 
3JJ tft >rfe§, tprs w 3ft 1 1 

The will of God has ordained the order of Khalsa. This is the 
final commandment to all the Sikhs : Accept Granth as the Guru. 
Deem the revered Guru Granth as the visible body of all the 
Guru. Whosoever desires to feel his presence search and merge 
in revelation itself . 14 

The every sphere of the life of the Sikhs evolved around the Guru Granth 
Sahib, by accepting it as Guru. The Guru Granth Sahib came to be universally 
accepted as the sole and absolute source of authority within the Sikhs. McLeod 
writes : j 

Sikhs normally find it by turning to the Guru Granth Sahib and accepting it 
alone as supreme and absolute authority. Through the scripture the Guru 
speaks. Those who are not Sikhs may question its sufficiency, but they are 


12. Manmohan Singh, Guru Granth Sahib , Vol. IV, Amritsar, 2002, p. 2224. 

13. Pashaura Singh, op. cit., p. 275. 

14. Ardas, Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, Amritsar, 1998. 
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bound to acknowledge that Sikhs have better record of harmony and accord 
than other religious systems can claim Sectarian divisions and continuing 
controversies must be acknowledge, yet what other religion is without these? 
By maintaining their trust in Guru which is the Granth, the Sikh people 
uphold a belief that stands them in abundantly good stead.' 5 

Guru Granth Sahib as the source of ultimate authority within the Sikh 
Community, the Sikh people have resolved to contain fundamental issue that 
arise within the community by turning to the Guru Granth Sahib and accepting 
it as Guru. 

As Guru, the Guru Granth Sahib has played the central role in the life of 
the Sikh community. As manifest body of the Guru, the Guru Granth Sahib is 
indeed heir to the line of ten personal Gurus, possessing the same status and 
authority as they did and commanding the same reverence accorded to each 
successive Guru. As a living force in the lives of the Sikhs, the Guru Granth 
Sahib has functioned as an ever-fresh function of timeless truth. So the place 
and function of the Guru Granth Sahib as Guru has inspired Sikhs throughout 
their history in personal piety, liturgy, ceremonies and communal solidarity. 


15. W. H. McLeod, Sikhism, p. 266. 



ADI GRANTH AS A SOURCE OF HISTORY 

Mohammad Idris* 


“ Adi Granth, the sacred scripture of the Sikhs, has a collection of nearly 
6,000 hymns of the Sikh Gurus (religious leaders) and various early and medieval 
saints of different religions and castes.” 1 The primary scripture is variously, 
referred to as the Granth Sahib, Adi Granth Sahib, Guru Granth Sahib, or 
Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib, these terms reflect varying attitudes towards the 
scripture, or at least they do when they are used with responsibility calling it 
the Granth Sahib is a term of respect, as the honorific ‘Sahib’ suggests. 2 
Sahib is also attached to important places in Sikh tradition (Amritsar Sahib and 
Anandpur Sahib, as indeed the locations of all the five takhats) and likewise to 
Gurdwaras of particular sanctity of which the leading example is Harmander 
Sahib or the 'Golden Temple'? 

The principal as well as one of the most authentic sources of the Punjab 
History is the Adi Granth, popularly called Sri Guru Granth Sahib to denote 
that it is the spiritual Guru to the Sikhs, for it was given a divine status by the 
compiler of the Granth himself. 4 The compilation of Guru Granth Sahib began, 
when Guru Nanak Dev (1469-1539), during his travels, undertook to collect 
the bani (hymns) of the like-minded saints in his note book called “Pothi”. A 
mention of this Pothi has been made in Puratan Janamsakhi. This Pothi was 
passed on to the second pontiff, Guru Angad Dev, when the Guruship was 
bestowed on him. 5 During his travels. Guru Nanak Dev might have collected 
the hymns of Kabir and Ravidas in Uttar Pradesh, of Jaidev in Bengal, of 
Namdev in Maharashtra and of Sheikh Farid in Punjab. It seems probable on 
the basis of the Pothis of Baba Mohan, one of whose source for compilation 
must have been the Pothi of Guru Nanak Dev, which must have been received 
by Guru Amar Das, the third Guru of the second Pontiff. 6 

The compilation of the bani of Guru Nanak Dev and his like-minded 
saints was Harculean task for Guru Arjun Dev (1581-1606) the fifth Guru of 
the Sikhs. The bani of Guru Angad Dev (1539-1552), Guru Amar Das (1552- 
1574) and Guru Ram Das (1574-1581) had been preserved in the house of the 


♦Lecturer, Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. TheSSew Encyclopaedia Britanica (Microp&edia), Vol. 1, Chicago, 1994, p. 98. 
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4. Adi Granth, Amritsar, p. 1226. 
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Guru, but the bani of Guru Nanak Dev lay scattered far and wide, because of 
the extensive travels of the Guru. The Guru had been reciting and singing his 
bani before his audience at various places, which he visited during his travels, 
and the Sikhs accompanying him had been putting it in black and white. 7 Guru 
Arjun Dev collected all the material for the Granth Sahib, which came through 
several sources. The bards had left their panegyrics with the Gurus, whom 
they had met in their lives. The hymns of Guru Nanak Dev had been collected 
from far and near. The hymns of the like-minded saints had been collected 
from their followers. 8 

The first version of the book was compiled by the fifth Sikh Guru, Guru 
Arjun Dev at Amritsar in 1604 A.D. He included his own hymns and those of 
his predecessor Gurus, Nanak, Angad, Amar Das and Ram Das and a selection 
of devotional songs of both Hindu and Muslim saints. In A.D. 1704 the tenth 
Guru, Guru Gobind Singh added the hymns of his predecessor. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur (the sixth, seventh and eighth Gurus did not write hymns), and enjoined 
that after his own death the Granth would take place of the Guru. 9 The book 
opens with the 'mul mantra' (basic prayer) which is a declaration of the nature 
of God as truth followed by the Japji (Recital), the most important Sikh 
scripture, written by the founder of the Sikh religion. Guru Nanak. 10 

The Adi Granth is the first religious work in which all racial and national 
differences have been set aside. The list of authors in the Granth consists of 
persons belonging to various communities and to different parts of the country. 
When Akbar saw it, he remarked that the Granth was “the greatest book of 
synthesis, worthy of reverence”. 11 Though it is a thoroughly religious book, it 
throws some light on the political, social, economic, cultural and religious 
conditions of the people of its time. The Babarvani of Guru Nanak describes 
the violent attack of Babur upon the Punjab and the general massacre of the 
innocent people. The Guru refers to the policy of highhandedness of the Lodhis 
too. He makes a reference to the social and religious customs, practices and 
usages of the time. 12 In the social life the family relations, customs and 
ceremonies performed at birth, marriage and death; the evils of sati, purdah, 
and the position of women, especially that of the widows has been explicitly 
mentioned in the Adi Granth . 13 

The conquered Hindus were like dum-driven cattle and they were passing 
their days in a pitiable plight, the position of women in the society was highly 
degrading. Muslims, were exploiting the Hindus of the time and Brahmans 
were exploiting the other castes. 14 There has always been division of society 

7. Ibid., p. 102. 

8. Ibid, p. 104. 

9. Encyclopaedia Britanica, p. 98. 

10. Ibid 

11. Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Trans, by H. Blochman, Calcutta, 1868, p. 239. 

12. Jagjit Singh Grewal, Imagery in the Adi Granth, Chandigarh, 1986, p. 178. 

13. G.S. Chhabra, Advanced History of the Punjab, Jullundur, 1968, pp. 195-96. 

14. Surinder Singh, op. cit., p. 5 1 . 
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into various classes, being either religious, economic or political. The populace 
has either been exploited by the priestly class, or by the king and his ministers. 15 
All such exploitation has been denounced in Sikhism. The Pandit and Brahmin 
of Hinduism and Mullah and Qazi of Islam sacrificed truth and justice for 
their personal ends. 16 

Guru Nanak said; 

The Pundit studies scripture, 

But does not understand the crux, 

He instructs others and trades in may a. 

(Sri, M.l)' 7 

Guru Nanak openly against the exploitation by the Qazi, Brahmin and 
Yogi said; 

Qazi tells lies and accepts bribe, 

Brahmin takes a bath but kill jives, 

Yogi is blind and does not know the path, 

All the three lead towards destruction. 

(Dhanasari, M.l) 18 

During this time the king acted like a lion and fed on the flesh and blood 
of his subjects. His ministers and other officers acted like dogs. Guru Nanak 
has depicted his experiences in a few exquisite hymns. 

According to Adi Granth; 

The king have lost balance by merry-making, 

The terror of Babur spread everywhere, 

And the prince could not find food to eat. 

(Asa M.l.) 19 

The Ramkali Ki Var of Satta and Balwand gives an account of the life 
and work of the five Gurus. In Gauri Ki Var, Guru Ram Das gives a graphic 
and authentic account of the life and work of Guru Amar Das. 20 No doubt, 
Adi Granth is a religious text but references to historical incidents are also 
found here and there and having regard to the paucity of records on the history 
of the Gurus, these must certainly be regarded as invaluable. 21 The period of 
the Gurus spread from 1469 A.D. to 1708 A.D. beginning with Bahlol Lodhi 
and ending with Aurangzeb. The social and political situation continued to be 
more or less the same till the consolidation of the Mughal Empire by Akbar. 
Khushwant Singh writes, “The Adi Granth is the Best Punjabi Literature has 
hitherto achieved. The beauty of its composition has a powerful appeal.” 22 


15. Surinder Singh Kohli, A Critical Study of Adi Granth, Delhi, 1961, p. 20. 

16. Sikhism and Guru Granth Sahib, p. 51. 

17. Adi Granth Sahib, SriM. l,p. 1. 

18. Ibid., Dhanasari M. 1, p. 662. 

19. Ibid., Asa M. 1, p. 417. 

20. Bhusanlndu Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1963, p. 281. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Khushwant Singh, History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, London, 1963, p. 165. 
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The Adi Granth comprises, first, the writings attributed to Nanak, and the 
succeeding teachers of the Sikh faith up to the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur . 23 

The personal Guruship was ended by Guru Gobind Singh himself and 
the succession passed to the Guru Granth Sahib in perpetuity. This was a 
most significant development in the history of the Panth. Since the day Guru 
Gobind Singh vested succession in it, the Guru Granth has commanded the 
same honour and reverence as would be due to the Guru himself. It is the 
focal point of Sikh devotion . 24 The object of veneration in Sikh Gurudwaras 
is Sri Granth Sahib; Gurudwara is in fact that place of worship wherein Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib is placed. No images or idols are permitted inside a 
Gurudwara. The Holy volume is opened ceremonially in the early hours of 
the morning after ardas or supplication. It must be enthroned, draped in silk 
or other pieces of clean linen, on a high seat or a pedestal, under a canopy. In 
the Adi Granth, the old complicated philosophy has been brought out in its 
simpler and purer form, within the understanding of common man in the 
street. 


23. J. D. Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, New Delhi, 1966, p. 321. 

24. Harbans Singh, Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Vol. II, Patiala, 1998, p. 247. 



SRI GURU GRANTH AND HISTORICAL CAUSALITY : 

A CASE STUDY OF BABAR VANI 

Jaspal Kaur* 

Mandeep Kaur** 

The assumption that causality provides the basis of the historical process 
forms the intellectual labour of the vast majority of historians. There is a 
logical structure of causation in the historical process and consequently the 
study of the past becomes vital to a proper understanding of the present. 
While underlying the centrality of causation for the philosophy and methodology 
of history, the historians generally use the word ‘cause’ for ‘any one of a 
number of antecedents identified to explain the consequent and separated from 
it by a temporal interval, however slight.’ The historians proceed by simplifying 
causes in terms of their relative bearing on the consequent. They take into 
account all kinds of relevant antecedents and seek to identify multiple 'causal 
chains' from different sectors of life and with differential regress in the past. 
They look for spatio-temporal continuity into the effect and the effect becomes 
cause for the succeeding event. Thus, it cannot be denied that historical narrative 
contains a chain of events interlinked with each other by cause and effect 
relationship. Hence historical causation is imbedded in historical narrative. 

The notion of causation has no doubt been taken from every day life, but 
it must be remembered that all perceptions of causality rests on the historian's 
value preferences embedded in his existential situation and informed by his 
outlook on the future. Value orientation not only influences the selection and 
the ordering of antecedental, it also imparts depth and a sense of reality to 
historical reconstruction. Unless a historian wishes his work to be still-born 
his causal explanations have some relevance to the contemporary society and 
its problems and goals. 

How aptly it is remarked, "The study of history is the study of causes." 1 
This implies that as history has a distinct discipline of its own, historical 
causation has its own systematic theory of identifying causes. The historians 
generally distinguish between rational and accidental causes. "The former, 
since they are potentially applicable to other countries, other periods and other 
conditions lead to fruitful generalisations and lessons can be learnt from them." 2 
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The historian has sometimes to deal with antecedents which had influenced or 
even deflected the course of events, but which cannot be fitted into a rational 
and meaningful exposition of causation and are therefore referred as accidental 
happenings or chance coincidences attributable only to the most casual causes . 3 

II 

During the medieval period under the influence of the Christian historians 
a distinct attitude towards history grew up, according to which "the historical 
process is the working out not of man's purposes but of God's, God's purpose 
being a purpose for man, a purpose to be embodied in human life and through 
the activity of human will ." 4 Historians 'looked forward to the end of history, 
as something ordained by God' and the task of the historians was therefore to 
discover and expound the Divine Plan." Plans emerge and get themselves 
carried into effect, which no human being has planned... because God is 
provident and constructive, has a plan of his own with which he will allow no 
man to interfere, so the human agent finds himself caught upon the stream of 
the divine purpose and carried alone in it with or without his consent ." 5 

Thus during the medieval period attempts were made to explain historical 
change in terms of transcendental forces. Historical phenomena were outside 
the limits of human control as the Church view (as the medieval view came to 
be called) was 'charismatic, linear, universal and impersonal.' It was charismatic 
because man was considered to be merely a blind instrument in the cosmic 
order which had unique and strange patterns to offer in the life of man. It was 
linear because history was not cyclical but a continuous flow in which the 
Divine Will manifests itself and directs events towards a purpose which is 
best known only to the Sublime Power. It was universal because historical 
forces are determined by a general law which is not man-made but God made 
and its application, therefore, is worldwide, and universal. It is impersonal 
because of the nature of Divine Law which emanates from a source beyond 
the comprehension of man. Therefore, it was not based on reason or any 
rationality but on faith and belief. It obeyed not any law that could be explained 
by logic, but a divine law which has a fixed course of action and whose 
destiny is best known only to God. Therefore historical events came to be 
explained in terms of Divine Will and not on the basis of cause and effect 
sequence of events, this explanation in consequence became devoid of 
rationalistic moorings. 

III 

The verses of Babar Vani contain Guru Nanak's response to some of the 
political events of his days. So a few comments on the political scenario of the 
times deserve mention. India was being ruled by the Lodhis and this Afghan 
rule was not very stable and strong. It was due to many factors, one major 
factor being the tribal Afghani penchant for equality. They always thought of 
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the leader or chief as a privileged 'peer' and never considered him a 'master' to 
be obeyed without questioning. 6 This was the reason why Bahlol Lodi adopted 
a policy of appeasement towards the Afghan Governors of different subahs, 
least knowing that in the long run the monarch would loose respect and awe 
that his subordinates should have for him, which is the prerequisite of strong 
monarchy. His successors, while trying to establish their supremacy had 
estranged many men of rank and power replacing some of them by non- 
Afghans. 7 Still the Afghan Chiefs could be coerced into submission to a limit 
only and by and large the power of Sultan was dependent on their goodwill 
and cooperation only. 8 Daulat Khan Lodi, who was Governor of Lahore, was 
virtual ruler of this area and sent occasional revenue remittances to Delhi. 9 
Daulat Khan whose father Tatar Khan was killed in a rebellious battle by Prince 
Nizam Khan (Sikandar Lodi), ‘did not have any sentimental attachment of 
loyalty towards Lodi rulers of Delhi.’ 10 Daulat Khan had his own elaborate 
dreams of grandeur and power. 

It was in 1505 that the first indication of trouble had come in the shape of 
Babar’s hordes to Bhera, Khushab and Chenab. When Sayyad Ali Khan 
surrendered the Governorship of these lands to Daulat Khan," the Sultan at 
Delhi should have taken serious cognizance of this incident but he was busy 
rebuilding his alternative capital at Agra which cost him dear as the earthquake 
of 1505 12 had a devastating effect on the expensive lofty buildings that were 
being erected there. As well he was busy reducing chiefs south of Delhi at the 
cost of huge loss of money, men and time. 13 Sikandar being a bigot had 
estranged the majority Hindu population by imposing harsh taxes and 
prohibitions on them and their places of worships. 14 

By the time, Ibrahim Lodi succeeded his father, retaining of Punjab under 
his sovereignty became one of the major issues. Babar encouraged by his 
successful campaign of 1505 and consolidation of power at Kabul began casting 
coveteous eyes towards fertile and rich territory of India. Babar was not ignorant 
of the terminal rivalry amongst his enemies. Daulat Khan on the other hand 
always wanted to be an independent ruler of the Punjab. When Babar after 
occupying low lands around Jhelum in 1 5 1 9, sent his safir to Delhi demanding 
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the area that was once under his uncle Ulugh Beg Mirza, to be handed over to 
him, Daulat Khan became apprehensive and he did not let the ambassador 
proceed beyond Lahore. Ibrahim on being apprised of this development 
summoned Daulat Khan to his Court. As he was infamous for his tyrannical 
and suspicious nature, having executed several nobles , 15 Daulat Khan sent his 
sons. When they reached Delhi instead of him, the Sultan was incensed and 
threatened Daulat Khan of dire consequences if needed. 

This imminent threat pushed ambitious Daulat Khan into action of inviting 
Babar to help them remove Ibrahim Lodi from throne to place Alam Khan in 
his stead. No doubt the Sultan was kept ill-informed about the occurrences at 
the north west frontier of his sultanate by his Governor but at the same time 
he can not be absolved of the blame that he did not devise a system wherein he 
kept a regular and keen vigil on the over all affairs of his kingdom. The provincial 
governors were given absolute powers in the affairs of revenue collection and 
it was mandatory for them to maintain a big standing army of their own for 
the Sultan. An aqtadari (governor) although was officially not hereditary but 
there was definite tendency towards hereditary succession . 16 The jealous 
insistence of the Lodi sultans was confined to two major items : “regular 
submission of the stipulated revenues by the aqtadar ... and supply of contingent 
on royal demand" and rest" all was left to their discretion ...." 17 So the fate of 
peasant depended on the cupidity or the generosity 18 of the respective Governor 
and his administrators ( shiqdars and muqaddams, etc.). According to J. S. 
Grewal, the Lodi sultans were unable to radically modify the system that was 
based, from the very beginning on the inter-dependence of the sultans and his 
Afghan nobles , 19 and most of these nobles did not prove to be good 
administrators with little interest in financial affairs of their states and the 
welfare of their subjects. They were generally given to the pleasures of flesh 
and thought that governance by force was the best. That left the field clear for 
muqaddams and other revenue officials to collude with each other against the 
naive and hard working cultivators. 

IV 

Guru Nanak's barti implicitly shows that he had 'first hand knowledge' of 
the condition of the people and behaviour of the ruling class during the Lodi 
period . 20 Although there are scholars who do not agree with this statement yet 

15. S.R. Sharma, Mughal Empire in India, Agra, 1973, p. 10. 

16. This highlights the fact that Afghan Sultan had to pander to the wishes of his good 
aqtadars. A.B. Pandey, The First Afghan Empire (1451-1 526 A.D.), Calcutta, 1956, p. 
218. 

17. Grewal, op.cit., p. 24. 
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20. Ganda Singh, ‘Presidential Address’, Proceedings Punjab History Conference, Session 
III, 1969, p. 77. 
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the frequent use of words such as Malik, Shiqdar, Wazir, qazi, naib, chaudhari, 
muqaddam, raiyat, etc. in his bani 2i shows his familiarity with the 
contemporary system of administration, government and polities. 

There is direct denunciation of contemporary rule and infact, the Turko- 
Afghan rule is seen as a mark of kaliyug. 

"The Kaliyug is a knife, the rajas are butchers, dharma is fast vanishing, in 
the dark night of falsehood the moon of truth nowhere seems to rise." 22 (The 
ruling class is oppressing the cultivators and the common people. The rajas 
prey like lions and the muqaddams eat like dogs; they fall upon the raiyat 
day and night.) 

As already mentioned the administrative structure of the Lodis had become 
inefficient and widely corrupt. It was quite devoid of political wisdom as 
well . 23 This degeneration provided an opportunity to an ambitious Babar to 
extend his boundaries from Kabul to Delhi. 

Guru Nanak was aware of the internal and external forces that were 
shaping the history of those times and he laments the ignorance and negligence 
of the rulers of the time in whiling away the bounties that destiny had handed 
out to them . 24 Babar Vani definitely is an expression of this lamentation. 

The first hymn states that having conquered Khurasan, Babar has terrified 
Hindustan, who has been sent by God (Divine Will) as the Messenger of 
Death. The people were beaten mercilessly and they cried for help but God did 
not feel the compassion.... The dogs (Lodis) have spoiled and laid waste the 
priceless country. 

No doubt it was God who had sent Babar to despoil Hindustan, but there 
was a rationale behind it. The responsibility for the tragic happenings was of 
the Lodi regime which had despoiled and wasted the 'Jewel of Hindustan' and 
had failed to protect the people from the ravages of the Mughals. This deep, 
poignant hymn is 'a measure of the intensity of Nanak's anger' with the 
prevailing times. 

No wonder he accuses the contemporary regime for its incompetence 
and inefficiency and therefore it must share the blame for the sufferings of the 
people. 

Although the invasion of Babar appears to have taken place in accordance 
with God’s Will but at the same time he does not absolve the commoners of 
their inaction, ignorance and their blind faith in superstitious beliefs. 

He frankly told the people that they themselves were to be blamed for 
their sufferings. It were the sins of Hindustan which, disguised as Mughals, 
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had attacked and swept the country. Indians have forfeited the sympathy of 
the Lord on the account of their impotence and they had to expiate their sins 
by suffering as they did. That is why the Creator has sent the Mughal as 
death's Myrmidon. 25 

For Guru Nanak Divine Will is certainly a major factor in shaping the 
historical events as his God is omnipotent. He is not only omnipotent but just 
as well, and the blind pursuit of wealth, riches and power at the cost of 
righteousness brings its nemesis. 26 

In this context his hymn ‘TO) TOT ust ojd«'e,’ 27 should not be construed 
to the effect of saving the 'Manmukhs from punishment but the Guru is 
committed to the principle of supreme justice ‘HtP K H'fdu TO TO . . ,,’ 28 

Here Guru Nanak is asking a question that why the Lord has not or does not 
bless masses to follow the path of righteousness so that they could have been 
saved from this tyranny. He definitely is pained with their sufferings as a 
human being but at the same time as an Enlightened one he knows that they 
are punished by Lord due to their own fault. 29 It was avarice, falsehood, false 
pride, and indulgence in revelries of this physical world that had made them go 
astray. It is the Lord who is punishing them, not Babar, as he himself is a 
sinner committing genocide. 30 

Guru Nanak’s awareness about cause and effect is quite evident from 
his bani as he realises that had the people and rulers ‘paused to think in time, 
would they have received punishment?’ 31 It was ‘their heedlessness of God 
(that) has brought about this retribution.’ Thus, all the sufferings involved in 
the war was not wholly undeserved. 32 

As mentioned earlier the Afghan Sultans had not been paying any attention 
to the happenings in the North West of their dominion. They also did not 
bother to modernise the army and institute new methods and techniques of 
warfare 33 since they were not progressive. On the other hand Babar used 

newly developed fire-arms as is evident from 34 And his 

victory was, therefore, a victory of a progressive and vibrant state over a 
stagnant one. Babar’s victory, therefore, was just not the result of God’s 
miracle but it was due to his awareness about social-progress. Thus Guru 
Nanak has no sympathy with the defeated regime. 35 

25. Gurmit Singh, op.cit., p. 40; A.G. p. 360. 

26. A.G., pp. 360, 417-18. 

27. A.G., p. 360. 

28. A.G., pp. 722-23. 

29. Grewal, op.cit., p. 165. 

30. A.G., pp. 722-723. 

31. A.G., p. 417. 

32. Grewal, op.cit., p. 165. 

33. Generally see, Tuzuk-i-Babari (tr.), Baveridge (2 V ols.), Luzac, 1921. 

34. A.G., pp. 417-418. 

35. A.G., p. 360. ‘3371 fedl'fc....H T tt 7? if 
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The factors for Babar’s invasion and his consequent victory are couched 
in simple spiritual and ethical language by Guru Nanak but they can be analysed 
in the context of temporal factors by the historians. The law of cause and 
effect in the moral as well as physical world is thus recognised . 36 

The theory of determinism emphasises the historical process to be a 
chain of cause and effect sequence of events. The non-scientific form of 
determinate is fatalism which is the view that all events in man’s life are 
determined by the God, so the Human Will has no share in shaping the course 
of events. The concept of historical causation in Babar Vani is rational to a 
large extent. Within the precincts of the Divine Will the Guru advocates right 
and just action to be performed by all, be it a ruler or his lowliest of lowly 
subjects, each being responsible for their respective actions. 


36. J. S. Grewal, History of the Sikhs, Cambridge, 1994, p. 38. 
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41. olMMdl Ml? 

42. >x 3 h Qgt Mot 

43. w £fgt otto Hftr 
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d_rafy«'H ti'dHTdl-6 (1715-18 at.) 

Idd <5* 0(1* I ft did >>{3 sCbfl H3 wlS I 

Hd feln'd: td: fed 9d1 I djd tydi-lrt IaH ScS'ft tdl II 234 II 

fear 

a^fetaaa^ffiFfemurfe i 
333^ §5'd slip HSWfH wfe II 235 II 
3^333^ dT^'H I 

HHrfeaSM'feaatf fl3S 44 ^)omil236ll 

3Wt 

33 did WHtfet Qtd'dl I >1 P<£6 HHS K 7 ^ fd' M 'dl I 
33taa T 3»{33fent i ^fwftyaat n 
WlM>H i >ifetirat I ^tHnajafwtWdt I 
ferfereya^M i i^royatraa^Tfet^at 1 
fa ws H33 t nit i Haa t ft afo rnt i 

tHWldfefefeM iferoinaTCTOKHM i 

an 3U ftar wa an ftf i w fta 35 ftf i 

d'dtffeftftna^ ftftt i M243 n 

fear 

yidHftftntrHfttnil cjQ Ida u'd i 

II 24411 

fafensftnia^fefefe^ i 
>>feHi}fi#!3Harav^qn4y^ 11245 n 
ftwt 

Ffeta^ 1 >tHfa T a T i f^feftwwfiRsrar i 
yaftF'ytfttjfafa'at 1 3ai3fifwB*1S fefet i 
FHHafefefetafet i feaaftajawias’t i 

WHStfesrtsffet l^f tfdH olddfdTTdfet I 

TOHc^i25fey i nfe^t i aTaueran^ut^t i 
Mun43ftftfcftatTPft ifeaaH 47 Kara wife it 246 11 
fear 

aaTfefftufTfl^feta^fMywlH i 

44. 

45. m iM ygy 

46. itiSEMgtwfe 

47. »f M wftr 
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247 II 

TffgratfETT fydti I 

^H^trsftrtefHoduBrarj^rd wvfe ii 248 n 

djd tjfdd 'fetP'EcS 3d HcFRtf 3d H yold yrt'M | 

■e 1 ^ 1 fetrfe ^raw u’ifeot ^y?> HUt! fetp^ i 

II 249 II 

irre vrt h?w ^fu fc^u 1 1 260 1 1 

cTO-MWl HI? d'dl "HltJ »i ‘rttl fetfTO tpS I 
H^)TCU^f5^^¥ra^fOT^II261 II 
#a5f 

sfdld fWw Pt!o( dl'tf djd djt| offi^H?) I 
^ra 3% HOT fU 33 fes Bft 1 1 262 1 1 

BWf 

frfcJ ?><? olG iHd! tf c? ri'6 I cTH rJUdT ft t?U <fc H 1 ^ I 

fefy wz gra Qhh 49 §rot i pjt gfa nfcj fey gratrot i 
i3firt^wtetft3H i 
i TfrpcrawtsH^ii 
H?>tftfujcft§UHfcJ# IU?ra3HdHFlugt I 
WfT?nF3Ci I fH?TH^HKT5^ 1 
fe^'^d^tR^gt I't^gjf ^wfetf-CP3tll263 II 

3H^T75HW>ftHH T ^ 3HHTT>HOTII 264 II 
?ro fiftf Sft fes 50 HTJHTJtfHUf 'djc? 31 7S I 

11 265 M 


48. w 1 3 Q*ft 

49 . h Wt fiq^? 

50. M Ogt M3TT 
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dJdfefiPH iT3W'Jl-6 (1715-18 Bt.) 

WHt 

Hlddjd HrtcS eft Td 'cl 1 I 3H&Hc5Hf<J>>l((-|o( ©VTO 7 I 

gt^TOf^qi-r^ 51 I 

tWlffet I yS^5f3Hfej^Hflw^' I 
R^'da^^if feed's i gra>Hdn* Pd°d ^e 52 fc^% i 
Hd 1 did Rddl oflddrt cf% | it d'3 Adi <31514% II 

I gs^’jteflfddjd Rddl 53 W ll 266 II 

$u& 

cftOUH 1 cf# cffe HcVpd I 
ift Hfeard f^fo cftdrT ft >%% grfcjt? H?^fe || 267 II 

1h? 5 H% cftdd'A' eft H& grftr gir W7> II 268 1 1 

3 wt 

d'Py sra^sf Pid ?fh §w i 3'fdHWii 

a r PH 575 4s o3¥ Mfe 3# I ilTWyS^wfoiTyfetll 
^Phhi^ PhG di'^fu i BraylddA's^Tterir^ftrii 

gwt 

did del 1 PhM' 3 I y i-i^d H% Pdjjd djd > >f T H I 

i»r%t cJ% TO H 1 ?) 1 Tjt did % rtfcJM'dd 6'* I 

t|<5 I]t did 54 ydcS Mrt'2 I ol'drt <3?> 55 3HfcJ fdH y^ I 

PHdA tJdWBUW 3t I yracS'W ski'd M## II 
y^guruHBf^s^yr 1 3K5 i y3 56 ^ T y>n^y T 1 
H^gw^fg^u 1 1 dH^rTet^tHTU 1 1 
IH^HTy^'UHrT^ftj I MU TTdH § HfeT fe»p^ftj | 
i^gjyguT^r 57 ?^'^ i yraOTreitisfe^ii 281 n 

51. M f B M 3H flfe 

fy 
uftr 

HPddJd 

gfe 
fgyfe 
feH 
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did cV'ftol f^P 'TO i-)Q ss h?p% ito ll 282 II 

HT^f^J^-gur hot fire fcSdU'd I / 

£^H>fPFg33£3^33 fftdd'd II 283 II 

BWt 

M^kr fu gid i ot [t£] 59 w tpOT i 

l^3»ftgidfec(d^ | 

HdtP6 cf dy did old 1 I dyy d'dl H did 1 I 
cPTH HrPgf fid ysi ITHl I PfU t±'« PhS dl'^frt tf'd) I 
W5tfl^T?5fe?> i# dd'dl N>*fWd'dlcslT|f cQ33F3t I 

HOT d'dl USt1>(dTPt^ I 2 f'<£ fcSid Hc5 cScil rl3 II ^ 

ififSTiMtouHftpiM i 

gjIOTOTH^Pte 60 wat i ^fenprat n 284 n 

VP3 Hpdfe SftjBrt Hd* fdd Ftc5 II 285 II 

3gOT^fe^Bf#dij¥wr1w?5 1 

Pjt djd d'OT 3H ojd 1 fetp fedl fed sPtt II 286 II 

^araHswM'fyir'ofl*! '^d Gd'd i s 

grra^H^dTaTHfuvI^twIdgU'd II 316 II 
Tj^OTOTrFHOTTVlf^tWHWfe I 
^dH"3U ^dArt o!% T^f djd dlf II 3 17 II 

gwt 

>>faT3>HH33 T H3 i H3 T H i feBrfygyfstHHycfBPH i 
fefUtstHfiffUHtHTBt I^MOTAyd^fcF# 1 
¥613 f^W^gfeOTt ^ I HUWP^^Udt I 

3f gdpHvraf'ajgM^ i Brat fe*- »rfe i / 

3 1 H3 T H I 3H3 1 tf3tl' > >1diH6 l-Ftf I 

cJHfe 

fe3 

HH3 
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feUKclHddQ tl'HHHTTOt I H?>t ftfw 39 W5\ I 

oiCr»of cfuftr ^ s M i ipy hh^ i 

»nreHU§at§H3H^rat i ^>>raHSBfttefi#"sr#i|i3i8ii 
ttargr 

H 314 ajd P«d HHljdlPd Qd'd I i 

d'3 dj<d ^drlrt f*c<r<i °(<jl ^'d (cSctM'd II 319 II 

HH^SSUtfM^jt II 320 II 

Urt^M^fgsradJjfdH^y ^ I 
y^M T ^HU§UgS^H3 T Udtrt||321 II 
wnt 

I 

?( 8£3 H§ 3Ht ttcT >HtgT I HH I 

§yH ^'d eft^t djd oflrtl I cUhPc! Prt£ 'dc 1 ) M&W Etst I ! 

I I 

MdHHZaQ dPcJAdiPEt I df ¥^£3)411^ I 
wtw>H^5i <4 ijofw i dOfajd^HU^gw' I i 
|H¥^3Hy^H^ I ^efrfwft^^MTtlt || 322 II 

^rar 

^dlfetodrattw^ HE'FEFfe I 
Oh Sltflfe tjdl HdTdO *W1 sldlPd BsJ'fe II 323 II 
<550 eft @UHT ddl 65 Hd tiW'A djd Wi I 
H0?H>t o( 0 oflG UdOuore^^U II 324 II 
hOm 1 

dd@d6PH MOT-fO 38 Adi' rl <51 dtdd 3U I 

VJdQlJc<'d cj01<54 fOajH d*fd slrtfd tHdl HfcJHH H'O I 
ua§HH^s?PHHOOT^wsfe7ug>»rO i 

hah ferrat rrai nfu Of ?hh hO te udfwO 1 1 325 1 1 

wirate'fe dfej^Htrirfet 1 

62. >H fcftl 

63. »ff sMuS 

64. *H QOt Mfeof 

65. >H >M 3tft 
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II 326 II 

gwt 

ti^^'e^ vf^K 7 ^ i 

Wt&rddy'dTft^ I I 

fCT^Hrdfdjdoidrd'tip^t i^edfdrj^fey^ii 
ckjJd'dlHSWyil'g I 3^3 dfd H33 Ho'H I 
grte^fetf'd'dOd'dl i I^Mnt^ywf i 
33[3fHW3HrfH r oife 1 1 67 U§3t fdPf^S I 
H^frfuffed^RFH^ ITf'3ra3fe3§fe?5tFg'll327ll 

^rrar , 

75^ 33 fefi 68 wfe^^^w^ll 32811 
IJITfe few >nt 3^ W$ TftG 69 H3W 1 1 
tftf IJW 3t §§ »ffu 3ldk fo?3 1 1 329 1 1 

HWt 

i WTOcptHswt i 
^feuftraSTHtHkF^d I gTgtgugwfefe3^ 1 
£fe uG'3t fes H'd fer^f i yrfe >pfo wt Htr iret I 

g33 3l3i!t3ra3t 70 rF^ I 775 ll^fd fd3 KTJ 5*3 I ' 

djay’il €fe TFH few! I HU3 fetffij W& fdd 3 T 3t I 
dJdyeM^'M'd'S I ^'d'drydH^dirdGd'^ I 
fcj HH W W H3 ®tt I 3313 Wife fe ^ I 

OTfl3ffU3l«3 71 ^ ITjgj33H3f3^333^ll330ll 

^rar 

W^dlPdfSJ^UltJcfBP^SHiTO I 

66. MtHMw / 

67. »fMSs 

68. »f § E Oyt 3Etft 

69. »f Qqt cJ]f 

70. E iM pfeTO 

71. MtEMfgp 
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II 331 II 

frit y^H fcrr cp oft w i 

iw^Miw^ra3§5H^tf^feW3 II 332 II 
HWt 

ttQ "c< cJi H'd fed d'dl I »W»lfecVHl IJclQUoCdl I 
■grawf^r fdjt) y<yi3 i 3Wtftfi3tKFtf ii 
Tl¥^dI3f?j^HWfefeir^ ll^ufeFdlfe^^HSSTfe 1 

fed H?) fe?> 72 c^T H?j 0(16' I tfo dlfe fed sfdlfe ?j tllcV I 

5 t §Hwfe^'ara§t i UHtfevjiTO^fei^ i 
tl'dJferlVfStufew^t I HU< Hfe^d dfffd fed'dl I 
I T^drafejfZiro fet! rife I 
|l{HW^?lorawy^3ll333ll 

uw Hufe 73 t5fe^ T^^Hy^§gTg i 
q^feraurunira era! foil'd 11 334 11 

; srra T 3H$j^^fecJ^fra^cTHM r fe i 

f%HKUH HOT! s I d Bfe H TO folffe 74 II 335 II 

WEt 

^cT did fe*3 Sf!f M I oTUTHtEraiTO^M I 
i3st3Hfenra^fetrt i ii 

mratwtcvfe dd^d 1 3fti[HT5ft^^Hyrau i 
T^djdold 1 H'<fcl ferl ^ I feQ' fegJ' qt I 

g^ytrwf^t^j! 1 “§rat%ft§u!Hu!” i 
ij'dra oid'ips^t^ i ^ifetfgfeurraTwt^ii 
eP£ ^ra 1 UK Is UZ^ I W§ 7 5 3H W? &ts I 

t£ rara ^ ftra otT i hh sf! hS Of 76 3 >M 1 1 336 1 1 

$u& 

cT^H^^h! fed! rl'S rldl | 

^fc^^OTt^HH^rapiJTH II 33711 
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life c? JJI'dlM 1 ddl dJdVfc5Wipfe I 
fer wz\ 3H # iM wfe n 338 n 
£ ' W OT? Pt 3$ T77SH3 tft HU TPE I 
1at^te»f T ^sfo^tspraT^ft3 1 3” II 339 II 
TfkHUtufei(§75Zjftj 77 Hlddjd^ts I 
sW3Ht?5fe 78 3^H<5U>TO^% II 340 II 
WEt 

£< ofdlt! oft tt t)% rt'dl I feH dHdtt McJ rl'rt dd'dl |” 
T^^f'£PFts^<3'« 1 ut ifdj^^lfadE^tHdllPUt' I 
W U^5 3U ■£fU T HEEt I t&E Et fej 5* W ^ff I 
lutMlwiUBraTrfE 1 3HHfeira^nBtrfe 1 
w^fer§-ayiuHHw i w i 

i i 

jf lidiraTCipt 1 I 

^S’dlfe^HUTPP^fU I ofW ^girafe dray^fd'll 341 II 
ttaE 1 

WTHU5 81 ¥^5t3tpft^gt(^pfe I 
of 1 * Odd d°( dd W^Pdi^ fH? (cdcdH'ft; II 342 II 
3fe MH 3^ fen fop cm WU3 1 1 

H^y^fH§^>Mtyt?jfeu1'OTII 343 II 

we! 

Ijst'dtdPJI ^dT'dlEU^ I 3lcJ dPJltydHUi! I ' 
^^fHW3g>>raHHEEt i irad'^^FPHPSEt i 
HcStftfUTdd 1 HtfUflW^ I f^1^H?jdWlW% I 
p£ d^ ys >p? i drfM w dradt i 

^'dlM'd fgUfai'WJ 1 ^oSd°H fldri'UA'Hdl lU-l 
vldPHdl S^lDd^t 1 Pdrfdl Hdl dral I 
dfedOHoiiil >H (53 M'dl I "H 1 d-il did 1 PFd 3 tPdl I 
I M HOT d'cVd' Hd II 344 II 

77. M Ogt ftrefi? 

78. HQgttHcS 

79. M Orff fo]Tft 

80. M di'cS 

81. M tdQqtwfe 
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tidd 1 

H^Tlfept US W??E II 345 1 1 

BHUTTO II 346 II 

tiret 

Kstlrfuf^rfd cigr?y=te i i 

I H^dVrarrrd^fHd'f 1 I 
I I 

OT5 dfdW'tt H ?PK 1 s[T3 HOTHtf tTH I 
i did tVcW tguydrat | 

3 T H 84 3ie’>raH^Uf^jfe I I 

RH?33re>>rarl?3fe3T>>f T t I I 

I sit ysrfe fecffe II 347 II 

i3dd' 

T^Hfe^raUS3¥% clcJ^^l^cSofte I 
#f II 34811 

d'dldy^ o(d fc|U T o('Hl^UH ) »f T fe I 

31^ fdd »ft iTH Hfe§ ^ifa^fe 4 * 5 II 349 1 1 

tjwt 

H I feW3H3'^cr3Hi4 i rSo( I WTtfi WH UH Urfe^T I 
3U“lJ2tfUsira“3feii!3 ITrftmHHHcT^H^dfe I 
did W'il HHTra IcJHirt I ■^Wt^fSUBfU't I 
dl6 8ld old 1 I sf'ill M5H d'ld of Wd 1 I 

’JffelJTfe^Hfddjy^' I I 

3'fcil rftycSl^ (cSdU'd I 3Hcft ^ '<il MU3* 7 MU 7 ^ I 
VRyfdfgsftztBT^ ICFfeuiiyflUIW 3l0 II 360 II 


82. >tf M gy?> 

83. m^FMFy 

84. H M 3iftr 

85. >HtB0ytyu3iH 

86. »f M oiler Qs.dift cfftra 

87. »f Qyt »raiH 
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fbd trail 361 II 

iHc5H>Hdrt HH 1 fH$3H y<sl Udd'U I 
^ HU HTTOH 3% fepft »pfe gra »FU ll 362 II 

BWt 

US oRF HPPFt I I 

■S'd tJwllH <3^3Hycff I rl'oi <DFe ^dl II 

I PF^U3fefktH?5f9 T I 

I I 

era ^ Fan faint i gut ifc tu tra »nt i 

ifauttfafauirawt II 
vratfawfaung Arafat ifay®tust?>3tyfat i • 

dfatraFgydfaHd'cF I falAHfafafaufcwUFII 363 II 

^cJd' 

§cf Tfa fafa' Mftra HR) fara ?fa I 
?^gfat3gutdttfi^grafatstdil364ll 
9d r^HHl-l'^d sfa did fed dfe dirt I 
Pld'd'd ty'dHH 1 ddd cid 1 did cJH WlcS II 365 II 

fawt 

1 

ddgfatdggUT [H?>fat] 90 I ifaUT^TrajHfadHrFtt I 
d3UUdU3H|UHqfa I faytfatjfd cWH^'t I 
fautfafafaftHUM 1 # l^gra^ray^TrarFt I 

ddd'cSfrt 91 t old 1 H<V2 I PFtirafedUs? oRFt II 

TrafauttdiraHfat' i dgfautft^fcraut i 
dggfatMHfauMHdTfat i te yufa to fafa ufat 1 1 
q3|UySH3T)}’H T fe I WWOT3?5tuiH I 
tggUddd'AA 91 fat?> I ^oraFratwrafell 366 II 

faurar 

ty'dIM 1 Hd Pl'rtd 2)3 c0H6iiH eftHtf VP?) I 

88. M QAt UH 

89. w Ogf farra 

90. 

91. »f Qgf yfo>F 
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II 367 II 

1^w^^uHGTTWify ey r UHHte i 
d'd d'd fcldfc 1 ) U% hltld W f^rl cflcS II 368 II 

wet 

i Braudel ?rs^ sh i 

BSHSTTSTO orarg- I BTTB 92 t^gUWBSi>- I 
oilcfd tPH HB^dT I I 

ts&^U cfHStTcf^iret I ^ Mftlof ^ TO^St I 

i HfedTd wfj uatrt n 

l^graTreretffedfu i Hfeswrufegraggftr i 
^ Bit 1 SJTJHBral 3UHt fetfs£ II 369 1 1 

tlTJUT 

OT BBT Hfe fefj IT# ifa fed »Ffe I 

H% qt Wfifa 93 || 370 1| 

HtF T#?B KfU >x£ fed3 I 

371 II 

ii aw# ~&s it 

M ti5^ i gjfBBHSt i Hiinu 94 #ut i H^irewf n 

I gif IfHWt ifetfTfUnfrgt I Vrar^^Tgt II 373 || 
HUTWinM IHtwM I HtfttfTM 1^11^^1137411 
I Httdlft I V^W^rnWE^iif 11375 II 
t?cJd> 

y^9H3&<JTf Bft oral HUT fel^ 95 fegfU I 
V& fto? wr jjT vidTd flf |U II 376 1 1 

II lifdT ^ II 

i>ltfeHflJ»?H»ru5t I 3tTTtei^>HHc5 r fu3£ I 
fero fU ft d£dg I 3Hl tff #? ^ II 377 II 

iufu’H ^Frajte vratf i ddl oi r * & 3 h M fy^acl n 378 n 

92. 

93. gOdlHW 

94. »f M »W 

95 . M Qgt gun 
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Htd 1 W'dl <5 <3 3*1 I 3^ d'fd rTS 37^ ti'H t-ldl I 

I TTeT^feSfe n 3HfUfU3TTtll 379 II 
^J3T 

fejfau GH3fe3f3 7# 3^33333 >>713 I 
3 W%t|1 33 33*73^ 33 33 3^ II 380 II 
WEf 

M33»fHt3§3 1 t I I 

fe>773^lj3l33 33t^ I 3J33}W^H%HS3rt^ I 
7$373 33 T 3OTf33?5 T t | I 

7$ OTTgHHHfOTS*^ I 3J3 OT53 W 33 §3^ I 
Mot 1 fed 733? ?> 3^ liOTfe§H33 96 3T33t3T^l3 I 
WHH^rfHHrHHH^t I 3 Hfe3J3 3lfe MB3 M#t 1 1 
ylH H^C} 7^333% I 3T3 OTOT 3H H3OT 3^ I 
77H? 335 fid 33T1{3T2 T| ^ I 313 OT53 33 37^ 1 1 381 II 

£U3T 

7ft 3J3 OTOT 33 33 1 73^ 3JEJ ^ 7-TfcJ I 
IP3 ijfe 3 OT 33fer 3 13Tf3 H3fc 335 irfcl 1 1 3 82 1 1 
3J3M3I33T33 3d' Ht^ 337(313^ I 
33H f3IW5 f&T §3 gft 3§ Vt f33 Wfs 1 1 3 83 1 1 
3Wt 

[MH33 T 3] 97 3 T 33H¥33 T I Wt 3t^ 3& Mlfer I 
3J3 3 1 33 T 3 3^ 3W-ft I 775 Htcf 3375 3feft I 
333 33H3 T fe3 3]3 H3 7 I 3J3 M335 37 33 337 33> I 
3t3^33t^3733Tf$ I fe3 3 Wt 1 7733^ I 
fe3 fed 33^ 33 1{373T^ 98 | 7# 33 735 »7cfe 3^ I 
M3 §33 333^3 §3^ I 3T333T ^BTOTlOT^t I 
Mfe VjHA sfe fcjJ-P fed'cV I fejd 3c53'ty I 

33feg333t333fe I 3teiW^Hfe3 3 T Sfe II 38411 
£UcF 

33tTj3J3M T 3TM T U T fe I 
33f WZ fefew 3$ 7# 313 W H?7fe 1 1 3 85 1 1 


96. »f 3 E 031 HfTJVF USftJ 

97. »f Qgl 

98. *>f t F iM HftJH 1 3F^ 
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dS'^cf fey hh 1% sp t err tap Tft" ipfe 1 1 386 11 

WEt 

BB & B'ET H3t I BIB MOTS t HSW i»nt I 

f^rfttoQHdrd^t 1 1 

ORdfe bb bi§ urn 100 hub^ 1 tjy fWnufe#ws# T B i 

UHTRfft>HfeutOTUTt I MTt^felVrafHdcS'fe I 
feu fan uh frar hEj w ip^fu 1 y^t epb fijs 1 sb BFBfu 1 
MBTW H'fcl HHd'3 I yB>P3 dddfd fed 6 '^ I 
HHB S \£3 HEP HftlW I -feUB^ BFBfu *PB BJHW 1 1 3 87 1 1 

WTBttfyBBfcPOT I 
^^HB^MUHHBcfBcJHEPBII 388 II 

d'dltrt oft fdrtdl Hrtl did tydrlrtTW I 

^>TO3g3tfe^tET3^rira5^ll 389 II 
WHt 

BrdBTBrBB^krifoTEPBt I I 

W53Tj5tB3H?^3t iMfewfeHfe-a^rrfewtii 
BtBjBfBTl%BtipGl i3%3%iraKrfew^ 1 
i^'diyTdJtEidadr^d' 1 
UHUHiETfdTHHS'M'Bt I cFHHt Hc 5 iJPc’vt!' ^PSt I 
T^^H?5Wc<8tjdl>^ I OHdfe I 

bu£ 101 wig mw3 1 wra 1 

BB^t ftjB 3? flfa TRFW I uft 3fe»P3 VIUW II 390 II 
#3EF 

d|t| V 1 ^ rtcJ 1 i^H PhQ ofdldci fw Gtl'd I 
BcF BfcJ?> Ul-FB 1 <5Ut Bfl^ SB ddd'd II 391 II 
T?BH >1 »P?f?> BJ foft BPH UH £<J I 

II 392 II 


99. Wtfeftt 

100. MiWttras 

101. w Qfft 3 S wfe§ 
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WEt 

fegfereUH'rd rfdIHUt I I 

tTSJ oia'd ifdld KfcJM^ I fdd f£<5 t!dHrt IP% I 
TrafHUI^aHSfB&g^rfe I 3E E 3c* 3H Befell 

2(0] I4.HC 1 ) o(^ H?> Vl'cfl I HS cfd ftTH (cSm! 14 >d1 I 

T$^oftfW>>P^ICrTfT£ | ora’UljHrfeHUf^dH^ I 
HVF rPc5 olWHdl BlcJW^ I IJJ HB Hfo I 
33^ PPH 'olttH d I BE Wt IT^HfugraFlJ5Prt 11393 II 

£'3 H?> dPd fewfe cf ifdl fey ttlrt I 
Ht^ d'dl Hdd UBMdfEtf Pdd tflrt II 403 II 

fH3 B3 E3 HZJhE 1 - H&3 Hte fey Iffe 1 1 404 1 1 

WEt 

SFfe »P3H PtE* I 335>PE fe3 EEt »{S3 1 1 
3^H3Tf^H T fa 102 fEtT T Et IE^T>P®VPife¥iretll 
faiid yd'dl 1 tr^BjfulBtft^EEhi 
fHEB B?Pfe H >ra I PjtBJ3Bd3 3HEHS€£ II 405 II 

^T 3 T 

11 40611 

tfe 1 % tft %tr t t# w 103 ofte fw 1 
3^tEf5W3l§3tHfcPc5dd'd II 407 II 
WEt 

^oRFlJf BHrTBc? ITteftH>^fU§EHOT5d I 
Tra^Uo('d did dfd fetld'S I BHtlB^HljBPWd'fc} I 
fjt Htf 5KJ 1 3p3 $ M I feef dra^TT fe3 104 & cist I 
dJ'd^Tf gte ira EWE oft I Ttefetp^MfeW¥^ I 

teteftmwt 1 fsoiHid'^ firatp# 1 
I TfffdfgB^tUB Hd'dl 1 

102. m Ogt dofldd 

103. MtsOgt Hbdra 

104. »f Oqt fst 
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dd°(c) HfcJTfHdf fetf U'd 1 I ti<4' IWq ofbH 1 ' 05 UdOud'd' I 

II 40811 

HH>H T fgPH T HgutHSHlkg i 3 fedd'd I 
fd|g 3J3 HH U r ?3£ te S fad'd II 40911 

fdfc feHgfe^fluO feflgisTfeii 
dJdd'H d'3 Hd'fe II 410 II 

wnt 

T^ HlddJdfStf ftdl fe^'* 1 I HsT fed cS'tS 1 I 

dfddir^ d9 dd'HAfel I »ffdT*F>fa 10S H*J fed 
H'ldtt d^o dt)6 Efa'cV I 3H o(d?> I 

fd|g ifiu UK fetffel I I 

HSUTteHS^iT^Pt I 3tgSTlH3'fdB3^ I 
I HfogdSHS^HHTf^ I 

^tefe^HlHQdfe rd'^s^Hyd't^ i 

ij?3 eft IHfegB3dH%3HrF5tll411 II 

djd fdjt| dWrjdl ^TjtdJddUHU 1 ?) I 
^Hd'fdH'dl^ |U fed djd fdjfarft rP?> II 412 II 
dJdddHftld ^tTf fd^ddR'fe I 
W Brafe ^ M lit f% H<5 ®rfe 107 1 1 4 1 3 1 1 

WHt 

I dt H<5 tpt W irfe I 

ifed3^ript>?lHorafet i 
dld3 dd'6 dd'^d dQ I Mddd'ftlJSrtHH $Q I 

IHF^lTOfdlWHt^ | 
fepn^fed'^feHBrt i drafelg^LT^Htfe i 
vrttdTWKWtU3 ife^HftnWTlTlUHTtH^ I 


105. 

106. 'U^EM’HfeUH# 

107. »f W 1^*33 

^ fi^ftr ■ara gyro t g^d ii fy f% feg^t tp 3 n 
^ wcid era gjg liar yy ii Idjd tflti'9 fpy ii 

108. s W »rfoR 
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Ud'UHH'fe I dUU'^tWUtftdfUrPt I 

vrt f>{dU *fe feu 5ft I dfed Udd >>fe feu tit 1 1 4 1 4 1 1 

tPdijHdJd fd[y I 

UTgTKfSTJSijH Ph 6' 3dl Uyrft^ipfe II 415 II 
oia'd ojcJ 1 ^ cJdtf PhG ojf<i -Hell d£6 tdlcS I 
Hd ^dld Hd §<5' 10 djfd fed Vffe t-lfd Wld 1 1 4 1 6 1 1 
^fegr^f ofe^HdUUdUfe I 

II 417 II 

uwt 

Pjt W UUU Bra >HH teT I [UTIHU] 1 11 3d §dU FW I 
Utft dfe fecJ d* Hd "wy| I ©HH dfe Ut UUf d* rffet I 
gUdtf3UdfeUT^»ft I fefdtldH H'fdUfetPt I 
dfe dfe UofH # <M I U% HUH rt Hd Ptdd U&l I 
fe^tiT?T^5feu5t I HdHHddMWHUfe^t I 
feU>HHTOUttUHHUW I UJdfepgfefeUdW I 
Hdfed^FjJy^Hdtdf I WdUUUfe>Hfd'§d T I 
ydU&3ttUU3% I MWiT T: §UU 1 f 1 fe]U§%ll 418 II 

wfet 

^Ufe^rft3tF fHU 1 ^ I EfelwfeUUdUfeW^ I 
f% gfe ftwfe uud dt i uf 112 dfe utf ufe i 

dae feui feu <=rs Mfcrafet i^lwfeustvidwfetii 

fetwtdT^dS^lTt lfldHUfe[§U] 113 UUUdfU>H 1 t 11421 II 

tuur 

wtfeuugdfedlt djd fdjtlTXFraTd 1 
ufe Ulfefe t fe»P? Bit Ufe $ w HU^ 1 1 422 1 1 
fefe F[t 3JU fefife Tjf fep HfeU tft Ut Ufe 
HUdd dOi U3U$ iwfe WUd HHd Hd HHd 1 1 4 1 1 >4UH 1 1 
II rft ^fedjd II 

109. M iW rTUf 

110. M Orft £T3?> 

111. M M 

112. »i)M^ 

113. M iM fef 
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^UUr 

ttdJ^A'Ad tutufeUUUQdM'd I 
ugTHifeHftp^^uu^uutwFUii 1 II 
f^ftfo^nfeujf ^>>reuumtFu i 

II 2 II 

WEt 

'dJdtJ'H W H¥ tft fedife I ^MUTTU3SyUUH?>fe I 
eft fej'd HttyHd'cV I rid 1 Pd{t| ^HM't-fcS 6'A 1 I 
UkUU T >>r'UyF 114 flTt | 3>fey¥7ftU^fa>Hfe I 
tt fd|ti tf'fycitddy'd 1 iwws^^tww i 
fed HU did ^At! 1 I VPtfetpft ^TT dO tJd 1 I 
Tfl UUSTUtttUHfufet I feEJ HH UUl feM 1 1S FTdt I 
HHHUHTUUtUUHTU I ddfd dk ¥¥W 6 W3 I 
te $3U HUTS feEF tt I feu EUHU *W HUT& $t II 3 II 
^rgr 

H'fdy y^‘TftH^Hfevr>H^waf i 

UU3W iu t ^¥3 Tf suyru 1 1 4 1 1 

UfelfeU Ufd UU t 25SHt UU5 y H r fe I 
tf HUfc feU oft lit TO 117 ut U iffe II 5 II 

twfet 

UW fey Fft 1 18 yu tk I feur ut H¥ Eft UH ^ I 

yTUd'W d«fe EWd r I >HHW?>UTUfe^»^3 r 3T | 

imfeH¥3urfeuit i djdfd^giftftyuuk 119 1 
feuufe»fftfetuuu»ffet i uusqfo ftiQ' fesH^ufehi 

fH'HA Hfedjd ift ttt I djg Pd|t| fed'll A II 

feri feri W-lo H¥ eft f • > I tiM 1 fed HU 1 >frft 0$ I 

fcHHUtU fed'dd ¥t I dig Pdjfcl ikd fed Eft | 

M M 3f tf Ft^r | tH §U Hit feFT II 6 II 

114. MiWtgra 

115. M 3 H iWt fenfe 

116. mMhW 

117. M yftl UHU 

118. M§H£Wt§U% 

119. MiWtTPft 
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d'd djg to 1 c(dl (rtU'rt I 

feroftfeuyn^dTfty¥oft§w5 M7II 
dJsj fdjtl to 1 fey?) t to 1 Htf cOd I 
^jyHynj^tototoyytydy'd n 8ii 
WFt 

333 to^toito'y! i w# 20 torfctoto i 
to eays to i tor to to to 11 
>*to' to^ytyraftot if^rtottoHyto i 

3terTHfeHflttoP?)1 1 H'dlyy Mm Hd 'dwto I 
H^gra^HHtfHtftor i Htow^rayHuto n 
ftjyH hh H3 eft djd ylft i y^-ito VlHrt y?> oil* 1 
vines oHG HsiGs tow inrtowrHfug'w w i 
to to [yt] 122 did ri'Td ftPHW I c(Sc( olidt^WW II 9 II 

tora* 

rjdltt W3t IrtH riy dJl 95 djjj Hy VI >ft; | 

T^Hy dd ty'FdW c(dl tl$ dfd ftPH'fy II ion 
y§ dQ yt did c(<j' HlH M'to M'd I 

d_l| fdjy rft to - H3 Hfu Hfe toto 3 II 11 II 

WEt 

Hfeyysyyttoyrfe i drafts to wol Gi'fe i 
to’yy 124 yy m'IcjG i to toys^tosyto^ n 
H'fcjyy^wdt^to i toy^nftojd yy Et?r i 
di'^A d'dO yyfy>HW i sfdyyd 1 1 

toton^i-tosto i dj^fd^tymyfruto i 
ufd dlfijy rftttotor i to 125 fu?5Htfe>toyF i 
®ft to > W T 3 T l fed to yJQ P[t ydy'd 1 I 
'djy fdjy luaytoufovtotof'ii 1211 

120. MiHwfl? yH^t 

121. »f Otf cife 

122. 

123. 

124. E M W4H 

125. »f M Oy 
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t3<Jd' 

U|3t feR fW 3Ut gra >H T f^PH T IFfe I 
TFfUHT ft fH§^ feel 1% SWfe 1 1 1 3 1 1 

»pu bib 126 §% EEt wh 1 
$5f fe 127 ifolfc H& H3 HE W 1 1 1 4 1 1 

WEt 

^u^'wfdltiiraw} igs^ralwHs^ire} 1 

/ ife' 28 t cP3tf »fU tf^MT 1 '5F3 fe BW 1 

sraBfltoHSi^FPiM idijFfeiuua^Bs^ 1 
cTBr^H^g^Htrirt 1 BFBcreBfyBfwi^w* 1 
H?> ’Jl'rtt! l-FGl I iJrt ll<*> yt) MSTCl I 
yd'dcSyst y'd fHU'dl 1 HeSeJ fWBHUdQUol'dl I 
o(y&' ffBtd ,29 E?^H^?FUl I 3 1 E§"»rag WOTTFEt I 
I BF3c|^d>H?5E>H^§ T ll 1511 
^UU* 

/ BPB CIWZ3 $ arfeT fo?H r^J '4 r d I 

HZF felE ^3lt? £ HE HfE ofte 1%W II 1 6 11 
MtF TO £ ESlft 3* ft#" BTcJ,' Htt'fy 1 
crnfErH^fUHH^H^viEElFfelinil 
/WEt 

1^g5g?g>»raiqEgt^t i^Hgufti ia i d fod ' dl t 
y* 1 ^ HH 130 >fey $ ?W IWH^3>nfe?3WII 
tn& 3 % oh fFfe feSej 'd fli i tft orauftrirafirafu i 
HB>ftg3’»r§3'dEl3' I clT^H HH fau tu >H?&r 1 
l{f I feUHfUEEHEEftrtEl I 

3EI^EHf3tHora®^ lESKt^t^Wcl^ | 
^BJSBSgHtts^t 1 fe? 131 Br^^FUHgrTM I! 
^crEft^fHBtJT% I feu feu yfe§ HHEHET% II 1811 

126. M i}*ft Hfedjd 

127. *f 3 H W f53H<7 

128. MiMjfe* 

129. M <Wt J$lu 

? 130. MSHlNtcIH 

131. M lM tjeiflg 
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HtTdS^3HTl 'iJITit of% [oT r 3'] 132 37Jl4d I 

II 19 II 

MdlfcgOl^g^Hfot^gUSlFfe I 
sJ dlfcJ sldl4d £ o(de< oTl<S Wfe II 20 II 
^rfe§ sT<J II Htw II 

rl'fcl fij > H r c'>y%f6H UTRJtlrr fe^HFMd 133 ?>T|Tt? I 
fto Wfcf Ji'dTfe fef SW TO ftPHVS ?> I 

^ 3 di' 4 d 3 ^iHTteHg^q^mr oraorent ii 21 11 
wnt 

dfcf ^drlrt 'fetf fyinR' TPT^ I fed Hrjd 6drt I 

cp 1 3 ^ [giw] 134 ?>fcjiit 1 fed 3di4d »fd?^?rd 1 
3g3dl4dcft§H33dr£ I^H^^Hdl Gdd'9 I 
HTTfT M ^e 13i 

T^^cP^>H^T^fb>PUid^W^>H T fe>>r'd T H I 
qdPd 3TR HU^r fefo »fl>p vR5 SrfeW 3 1 H I 

1 1 0 P 5 dfSW vtdl Mdfo «'$ H'dltf I 

Odd Udy ^dd ^PUrt'Hl yd'il dl'fe 1 ^ I 
M'UcS 1 (ydtiBftpjfUdflHrd rt'cSol c’PHfiwly^r II 

>>rag 11 wHt 11 

TteTjcTOiTMTyy^p 1 c?H dd'«d<£ oPHT cJjJp | 

»H3yay^rfi=iHdpt 1 mwfea^ wfeggif 1 
3<JT43Hs 1 tH33WV^ I W^SlHUfe 3Pd 3tt'&l 
l#H3B333tTs}UH?P# ldra>>raflS3tdTfdH r fe'75 T ^ 13S I 
Wife H3t 33143 fiWEt I dfo vfcd Ifej 3Tfe H7PEt 1 1 22 1 1 
tfrdT 

ufe>fe3tWB3tfe'd3fd§W T 3 I 

132. W tfcftfet 

133. 

134. »f vM fet 

135. J# Uf ^ TTfeg, Jte 783. 

136. W t H M »?fo fen^ 



dldfilWH M'3JK'dt-6 (1715-18 $.) 

II 23 II 

iCTHOTHHfUdufellOTfHUJiW I 
fcjR-l (nfi-l fed 5* cf& ft5H feA WS TPH II 24 II 
ii ^3 ^rt ^rft ufcft ii 137 
?y?Ml fdfu (Mil tils 0(d3 -Sfd ?> > H T % oFHt cFH I 

W4^1fewlJ T feW43§^W&H^ cFH I 
td'fd H^'yl ^ ^FTHt »?3^fP>ft IjrfeMT ] 

H'fd Hdrl UJ?& ftf flWt I 

A'Aoi did nr^fu pi t Dff^dfl fay we\ 394 i i 

»ray ii mret n 

^'fd clrt PdpM fHcftW T f' I feH Id* > >?33' crat ?> IP% | 
HgHtcjOdfd eld 1 HA'9 lfeFfe?H^UOTt I 
HfeydA'WSHtwWEt I T$3JdT$H5>HH9tfd'e1 II 
II ^ Hfcft 5§^t II 
too[Wfelt^>rafwtOT?H I 
sldlfd^Ufeufe^^JcE dl"sfd Hd 1 o(c)fO ^ot‘d' cTO-T II 
. '3T r fe ftftfe §Urf TTO rfdlfe rffol I 

(i-ll* GidK cjfrFd'tt 3d 1 fdHcfl GlO-rfcPtf 1 dlrtl I 
^OTfe^gwftrf^HUTfedHSBTQT I 
iiterafegwiOTTOWii 

ii erfe ?th ii »rag 11 3wt n 

fflHBP 3'dVT fefi Ut fW I H'eSH 5CT |W rfW I 
d?J ¥3113 W 39 HtlcJ I >H5Hfe BldS fed UdT 
35 M3I¥3 did 53 Bra tR* I tjdl3 53^f3 I 

UfelfedfUgftffeHtFEt I 5Tffdld d 9‘ 6'^ 53 T dl I 
I 3fd fosTHdld' 5d?W II 25 II 

f<5H fd6 3H fd<J 5^3^ H6Htf vtfeT Hd'fd I 

3HtH33Hfeoffelft>^3y3Wfell26 II 


137. ifl Ilf 5455, lJ?> 783-84. 

138. Tjt If ^ ifer 784. 

139. »f M few 
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wsftes>»iw^fHgfediHirawraii27ii 

mPHt 

T^^raufcf§UHTWWEt I Hit'll I 

dj<fc rcSU'csi^r^^raH 1 1 &H3& fcr ugy 1 1 
ii ^3 ii 140 

dj<s fou'rt Mf ^ranr ©Hsfe 3 §a cjalt i 
H d 1 eft 9<?>dl WH T >^<6 T H'HcF'3H "ti1S 301 I 

SOf^^A offt fyRd A*u! fe?ftf3 I 

IdH 1{] fd W 1 d il A*H Adi HA d A Mf>j3 2(15 II 
^A^fd AOra fug ifct Qfa tddHA rfl3 II 4 II 
WHt 

HAS^FgHHAWfeiptf I iragiTP 141 U53lfefHt i H T ^ I 

n^^H«dd3§^U3^ll 
ij3>H l 1^^fTOygcp# ifer»mTO^ra3ij'H^'d1 1 
333 yt)' ddQ Md^Hu'd 1 I (fc!H oOdA fed Myti Oti'd 1 I 
HTjty'd'y Hdld Htf wIa I y^ U^riyrft cP cPIa I 
H3 Tfoe iffe life §3^ i at §u>p feHtpt 1 1 28 1 1 

PldA 1 

HA Hfef 3§ HOT >H3 Ofifc 313 3T3 3$ 1 1 29 1 1 

tkrar 

PAoIH 3d3 >d HAW tf& OHdd oflA §3^ I 
yta 142 ftfa tf 13»F3T t feA AT nft Hd^ II 30 II 

wter 

faUAOl^^l^AAfu^HWtAAiPAfS^ I 
frit) AOf fi!2 fltt ftii 3% 3? fHet’ ApJ H'9 | 

^H3^HA# pAdU'd T^AOreOTlJf tJdy'cl I 
HOfjHfUfdj^fyd^ dJ3craHf3fl3T£PAHd'c) 1131 II 
A3t'33THf3H3Hf3tf ^y^Aatpr I 

140. Tp W 3 ! 5 ‘te 1 784. 

141. m Wt yi* 

142. >tf 0# 



djd fa 5^1 ireiPZft-6 (1715-18 Ht.) 


oO-THTT 143 tjdcS cScjl 375 Tjl U3 1J*H HVP7 7> 3d' I 

ofnlt ^H'dof 1 <3HH' HH A'fcJcS sidled dfdG I 

3211 

W 9h 33 did lldA U'9 I tddy'dy'ddtSUdtr^ I 
^Blr?ui3g^K^fe i gw §61* fdQ' djd 11 
X?ff flfw c( Id H?j djd did I djd tydrlc 1 ) vr?> <-l'd l^dld II 
ufejHT to g'lwadld i °il3d fcSffirer dj^^crafu ii 
i wfuidw'^gfufugw^ i 
wefiftu i mhi« ludr gdcSd i 

gtp^Tjt wim idiffvrtnB^WtfTHii 

wfdfgts^rfugft i T^yggdi^HHftr^ii 33 u 

djd tydrlrt 7-ft W old 1 IlS cflld fdd U'd 1 
»fl3WWy'd ryjfdjtl HdUHWIl34ll 
^^'FFH PrtH d'fk tig 1-1 Idw gfe fdd I 

II 35 II 

WHt 

T^WH3B(t»f r fgPHT 145 Ur§ | ddl ^6dl UHMU?^ I 

dWc^'H wfafgfugt i wdidl dlfe fea Fdd gt i 

ddd'd ctd'fe ItHA'cV I A'dlcS UH'd 'fWul'HcS EIW I 

H^fupstt^fewrt ifejfcrw^gTjint i 
^of rPH IrtH W gftl iH' 2 I g T clft > J’f T fE^ T clElcJ T 75 T £ I 
tTcJTH 146 Wdt W lAH did tF% I dl^ [djd rft yf?j IcW > >f 1 % I 
riyrft cPITO I dd'5 Hdd djd FhG dl'6 II 
TFtfWHHgfoBTittefu I ora^WlfeT^lftT^IUII 3611 
$u& 

MfnlHd | dddy | d^^>m^fc ,47 §w i 

ft >H TfdH ^ ftrat Kftr W 1 1 37 1 1 

WH fen W oftcld?) 53 -fedfe 1 1 

gft M T# w HSfe 1 1 3 8 1 1 

143. M Wt 

144. H M HTOT 

145. E tfat MlHH 

146. M f giWt^fe 

147. M nfad_ld oft& 
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we! 

i ^rted* 148 ftftw ufe§ i 

T^ira^raHfnOT ,49 HU^ i wfe^gs^gfeid 1 ^ i 
ys §ira § fer fy u R'^fa' i tfter fm Hfar (hot fggrdu i 
ddi^d 150 fot?H dfttG ^UTP | ! 

H^foHyld'fgrfHfutr^fu i i 

FUT3fHUfH??tsl3tM I [^R5V] 15 '^HHPraTH T fo'M I 

i ppfoiitfEyHWHT^ii 3911 
^rgr 

Pdltj fSHd'H^fe II 40 II 
d[g fdjtl sidled RHtT?^J^ra WEE II 41 II 

ii Htrr n 

TTaT3TO^1^^fe§c[!f f^^lTH>ratgS[lfT§ I 
su *'d^§feredH cftEgHt^yR^tfesuo^ i 
dra t HH ew £h fa fkt h?j m 1 1 

wf^^fe^tra§ i HE§[gra] 152 irfe^tfgE^ij?jgT T §ii 42 n 

#UET 

d|g fdjtl rft cft 'oitji °)tl Tfydrt Wfe I 

wtdfd WBrafzratrfe M 43 u 

=id Id fjfW dlt! dlt! sI<j) Hd 1 oft) 1 oRJip?) I 

^ RE HR ^ffe sf# HH UdG? MdTTO 1 1 44 1 1 

WEt 

1^3 I^H W U§ I Hdt W [dra] 153 Bft Rtf Edt I 
wtwysl^UH?)^ i wfewfe^metTpf i 
dfd tlf^fwu fy^d'd i ydwysrpftHtrwn 
FdTd1Wiyfu>HriJo|id1 ui* IMStfrfiyHSKfUWU 1 ^ i 


148. feu »f § E M gfefe 

149. M iWt 

150. M*Wtl{g 

151. M W fet 

152. M £Nt fet 

153. »f £h?t fet 


/ 



firmly (1769 ^t.)* 

t)d<i-5 

ytdA odd' sl'yl dJdsf'H djd ¥ty'3l Tjti' 0(d16 I 
Hl^yiftfitwftfefti dtt 1 strata i 
ftHiu¥g^t¥iJ>>{3t¥t33¥ft3t I 
ft 31 'et ijra^H hf fey^yy 7?ft 1 93 1 

¥33-10 

HiOTg^Tft¥ T §3^^33’t>l3rfe>>f I 
>H§3^>W¥JW3ff¥ T 3ft3y3 r feM T I 


p. 51 


p. 126 

¥33-10 

ftH¥¥Wfty¥^fWHdU¥M^fg3^ftl3t¥t I 
dldWA'^Hfty¥?>ftt3^J' d^‘¥tftl65t! fey d'dl^^fo^M I 
vrfdy y¥3 yld 1 £f<j »pfc 313d 3 $et 1 
§¥»fflr¥t^¥f 3^3^33 >fe I 389 I 

p. 136 

wf¥3i3fft¥TVref63 33)^ I ^JdT3¥§^ W* I 

¥t^§¥ T ¥f¥>H3 T HH33U T E^ I 

p. 137 

¥fe¥ T H3 T l¥31¥t¥ T 3H T 'fgS^¥t I ffttf 3fe ft3 clfd fyftdl 3^ I 

¥¥?> odd 1 djd ft djd 66d yo(3 I 679 I 

djd fty'WH'yWH 1 ft djd dltdlljt H'(d3 l-FH 1 ftt Uft sfri* ofe 1 ¥3 I 

wrferd ydA'fiiwilyft^ft^^ i 

H'ldd ¥t 33?)t ¥¥¥ ¥t ^¥3 r I 680 I 
^fHtffW%¥3H33Ht I ft 3JJ 3t y# 1%f¥ ITh! I 

pp. 163-64 


¥fp irartf yr’ (rtra g3<5 Wu im, ifarg ^ sfld i ^ , 



(1776 £t.)* 

HTtft 

HTtft Tjt fg[g' ?ft 3 fHHS 2 sft fc§U5 ore'll 
Tfa^r 

did fefdl'H 1 ?) ^cf'H y'rtl fedcd Gtl'd cf rldl I 
©fiW^^feaTRfkr^BS 3 ^! 4 ^ I H I 

HUFt 

§5rfe^H 5 i^H'ddcjiM i 
tjfgirff IJ3 5t?i ftWSi I 

^UHS§lffffl{dlfe§ HdlUW I 
fed cedes cflrt m ftp I 3 I 
sf'dl dldd'H tJJFftW ddl I 
tb 5^ fesq y '<s1 fed ural i 

i 

TTHt^fStO^ 6 13 1 

35 dld'd'H I 

H3A5f ^Hd'H^U’H I 
Add HHd'c 1 ) H'fdd cPd^ I 
%3U3313 At! cFH^ 7 I 8 I 
I 

y?>5V>t>ni3fe53;cf!A i 
35 I 

Asj'Q Hfedjd Adfe I M I 

*HfoHT Ijcra (3Tgr ^t) 5 5T*p fegrgr, jJ?T5, lffc»(W, 1971, iJS 358-374. 

1. Tjt did dfy H‘(dd I 

2. d'dlH' ^tMl 

3. £5. 1 

4. #5 I 

5. fe<5 I 

6. eft I 

7. Udd >H<3tT 4.dld =(dA sTB 1 , > W<J* fe^.cflcW ttftw sFtJ I 



H|U ^TT (1776 A.) 
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^twfadJd'ofJTH'd I 

I ^ I 

tfUHt 

TFfdiute fy*il oidl i 
t-?Hd'H Idd UJdf I 
UHft 03t M6 Wd I 
irecrtarsutfJisftd i d i 

Htddjd >>?3drr>ft rT^ I 
aPcJ aftT?Rd I H?xft>f£ I 
fld6 rftTra"o(3'll6 l (d 9 I 
3W ft Oafish §ipfe 1 1 1 

3g H fd did UdHdddlf^ I 
vfus aft Qndd e& fe§ after 1 
H'd I 

*»10d dJdHtf fFW Hdl ^ d'd I if I 
fldrt rff UfcT dl3 ! 

H^Tfoe oftcV sTflcS fdH'tt 1 
^dt^d ddfd’ dl‘ fe*HT | 

H?) }?U?> PddlA H^ygy^'Pd'H 1 I HO I 

qtW^: 

M II 

3d* Q3 >fdd Hdtt MUW I 

qdHHWmra^W 1 6'dd H d 1 cfldd* W&S I 
?rar 12 mi ite fesr^^fd 3U> dyfa n 
offe HfiiPJf \jfew 1 ® HM’Vft eld ^te f^iPcF 13 1 1 

8 . afa i 

9. iftaifti 

10. >ld3t>nagt3^H&Hi%u7> i fe^uaHWtiHtfTrafgjf uma^Hrftf ttHtea 
ft i foiQTci feft ft ?ra ftjft diS cj?> fta Hau sfe 1 ft aa fen sftt fta feft aja rwa 
aar ftt ft HUHa ftaa f ftftaa aa fear ft i ( fty Area) 

11. ft few i 

12. fftft ^ i 

13. i 
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fiwft fkfe w 14 w i < 1 1 

PcSd'ttT 6 I 

)^f ! >Pdfd£^Tft>H¥dH^d^' 7 | 

>Pdfd 18 3 £<? >M% 19 6'4d Id cSfd of75 20 ET^fr | 

OTwfe crat^ln^p^jpfeuay ycVd'dW I 

~§ 2 >H T fif tifw'tf 1 > H T fU dlcJ'H 7 > H T fU oR5 M'dl*^ I 

l^ 23 TO9fl 24 TOH5feH^3H 1 #H T I 3 I 

Vl<JA3d"H3 Hdlld fiw% t!dH ftpHW I 

>fcrs hh 3fo a »ni sg tmfe fcWA ' 25 1 

h & 27 yn fo hot fn £ftr Htaw 2 ' i 

ffesffe (TOof gin forg-g uatf =j d i^ 1 <v i 3 i 

■g^5gfe>H T Tra 29 Ucf^ i 

d'fd'tf 7 rid 1 * SfdW 30 > >ffeH T 5 Irl*l tidHA J-Pfew I 
frfdt 311 c$ tfo drftPH 1 ' fe?) rTH c5 M I fHM T I 

?Pfc rPdl Hfddjd Udtf Hd'c) 31 I 

I 0 I =? 1 

14. H^WI 

15. fa?)' ©UHf ?5 A Efa I 

16. fet W >fe?5 tft At foarat gfoAt-qfoAt ^E few 5 I 

17. fiM, g3lfe^ffe*f3gT^f| d'fadjg f HTPgd t fifet At tfanfet NHfw 5 I 

18. W 1 5 I 

19. 3 HH3 feg ?>Af Mfetfef I 

20. ^re 1 , wt iraAt i 

21. [55 W Kftj35 feEI§ W t^cS] uAt I TO At faftw f>W f dat § ?ra few fl I 

22. JJftfe 1 Hfe* f »TU At S' I 

23. fasAtara^Ai 

24. feHH, SH* I 

25. A A >>ryH §A w ?raA u?> fif A AA hh ?rat >H T §fe T i 

26. A AA H?5 oW A, dWrt ora A AoldlT era A Id 1 rd c<dA UA I 

27. -aft Aa i 

28. dd) fewfet A dl3 I 

29. fate I 

30- A^ 7 , ^ Aid'd 7 I 

31. [H3 TO A WJ WW, ftpK] dAt I 



dfcl KHd Ijylrt 1 I 

I 

ongs^f^traroras 1 1 1 

^TF^oij} UcS^S tilt) I 

fej^'^ra f^p i 
^fei^ifefewiptug i ^i 

UHVtcJ6^Hd'H9?5 I $ I 
£Nt M3fl5 3l feli* I 
Ml? g’st HtF ofUT tT Wtft I 
5151 33 ^HlT® 34 >llFd I <33 I 

lf?> tflTC# 35 M'ofl dJl I 
Hdltt 1 Hfcf VRJ % Mcft I 

l)3 T >ftr 36 lJ33U I l45 , fe»»F I 

1 =18 I 

WWfe fetfS fd]t| Wdl I 
dJdrd'H^K^nrat 37 [ 
wflt ufe ufe iraHftr i 

-ol3o( fe'wg'Uitra?^ i hm i 
#EJ?T 

Brfe§ fe»TH dld'd'H ? 3H W$ fe? US’S I 
^cefe^WlTOtt^UTfe^flTMTS I <3g I 

mret 

33^3 dldti'H ofltMl^H I 

32. feH ttZ I 

33. a*-# 1 1 

34. DsT I 

35. l|T<E feftfH 7 US $dl tycSH'd 3R<£ <S'dil fed Oat friri § djd A'Ad ^■c tft at ddA 1 

tTfa'H 7 rife 1 ^ I aia Vj3 1 U pH tyAH'd djd >HdrlA H'fed S fed tfet riW p'd P ffefe] I 

fen t fro t fa §a tree aia fet 33?n pf tft i (f£ aja px? 3 *r: 32) 588 i 

36. £riA rFfe W fea £JhI, ^ p M3H?> W fetf tlfew 1 fea HdlW'tila c? x?dl«il at 
ifeft Iwfe^r xft i (%& a’a aafaa) 

37. Hte I 
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ft Hfe'djd few?) >RFfHlTH I 

for ^H 738 §h fe^fof 39 ufera 1 ^ I <\D I 

ty^d cf ■d'cf fdH HS Adi I 

feHf? fdti'd I 

>tf¥cl ^'c( HfcJ Adi I Ht I 

gfenfe futi'd^ra^fexpH i 
gugBcSojt^fdJdti'Hlfera I 
tJW§ fd-^djuf? H^C5 I 

Middl'd M'Alfu^US^ I <\£ I 
S^UfeiTIdE'HWdTCWdt I 
rPdt H^sP'd I Hsi'd) I 
fetp fd^ d Id^F feM 1 ^ I 

sldlFd tirl'ft 1 fdTW) 33'd I 30 I 
tpF^ tWcJ tl'd IJT-T?) I 
^dTd^tdraT^WfePH 1 ^ I 

I 

feftPtf 7 cjfe TO I 3H I 

^JBT 

Hdrfefe ctWrjdl old 1 Ste H'dld 3od' l2 3 T d I 
Hfey^tg^U^dfe^fd^'dldd'd I 33 I 

EUEt 

Hfedjd^f fdjy fydl'H^ 3 I 

fedfe c^Acil sfldd W I 
BragVEkf^tH^HW I 33 I 


38. »ru£ U^t tF I / 

39. I 

40. srai^t I 

41. WBB (fetpdt) I 

42. Htre I 

43. i^fe I 



HfU^H (1776 A) 


W Elf 33^3^ I 

I 38 I 

y^FraHfcflyftpfttrar I 

H3 T?313 fddt! a T €* 44 1rl?> ofgr | 

33S >H^ feH Kfftl I 
feHl{5m>HUJ 45 tfelH3 r f3 I 3M I 
§»5W 6 IWtfOTH^g3S I 
HTtijcPHyoird fy*ti8* i 

IHM dlHd **(3 d3rt Hd 1 ?) I 

f^ljc*THint33faW3 | | 

fcTO 47 ftm H3 ^o{U 3IH?> I 
HSWWgfdd fe$ 3H3 I 
iU3'l{^g T U I tt^ I 
fiW^HStggH 48 ^ I 3 D I 

fef d3rt Wte »rf3 HSH 3F3 49 fetrfe I 
falW3^3Ttfl[^ 50 ^]^^3rT T fe I 3t 

huh! 

HWft d3* fed MHfS I 

SrtfB&MfvptfH I 

dttcid dJA si 'A I 
UU?5l4U75HB13^tr3 I =?Tf I 

tldfe Hi6c( J13 T^3T ttdl I 

ira^t^Tui%irar i 
As 1 yt Hfddjo yy art! i 30 1 

44. IJoTOI 

45. u*v 1 

46. ^FTd'dK fU ^'PddJd I 

47. fWf fatfl 

48. ^JOT (gSTHK) I 
49- Hdtt I 

50 . fetr^t fM d 1 

51. fet fcircft fecf Hfe trTH § feH§ 3dld'A 3T& UfolW 1 S 
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fRF fdH iJcPR Wt\ I 

PjtWHBdJd I 3T I 

^fvra>r 53 ^w^ i 

djd fdjtl dirt eft tp?) I 
yU tj'd die 1 ) I 

I 33 I 

dJ6 feTTH 7 ?) dd* oft tPS ?ftH 3d'd Hfddld cP I 
Hft'd 335 q>PS ^ d 1 dl sl d Id ^ >t HH 3 I 33 I 

Htft U35 #Ht H33 

^d'fddjdw^t^ i 

3fefeM l S5raB£§q T 3 | 


Trot 

^'dl TP^ft 0^ fftt oft Vjr?> rfdlttl oft fftft d'rl 1 fH? 6'sJ ^ cbdld 3 

npfsw ft fcfu ^ 55 otTydll : 

t?dd' 

^>Jff^ipjTfdT^03Tft^IT T fe I 
^t(HiHtH3'fe^1 HddJdH3tft7Wfe 1 T I 
TTU^t 

3 d c( K-OT Od 7 d 7 dllW I 

dd' d ‘TP Hfe»P fttW oPltcPfH^c 1 ) '¥ 56 I 
57 H^3^3¥TVra3Af | ^ | 

3^3^tHiy^Py3W4^ I 

52. fan g^t fed 52 Mtre* ftt 1 %>h 4 w gu ftyftd ft 1 

53. fetft HftjH 1 , S 7 ? dfewPEt I 

54. ftfe 7 ! 

55. Hfo3 ftWTJ I 

56. PdHHfet wra fife® (TfeTCd) gfa d 7 dPP ft Hfefljg cTOBT ft? ftt d 7 ffttf ftfew i 

57. 6 l 6Bd=tJ'H l H p£ / H T ftdl ftd 7 Ph? 6'=( I 
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Otu^H?w T f3H ; ete T i 
feSW^fHtHrraBte 1 I 3 I 
IJ 1 ?) Hdiwl H*cnt f'E > H T ?5 I 
HWU5fH^t33^ra I 
^tf4o('H fHtft cP dcJ 1 I 

tteTiHfefwr 58 ^^ del' I 8 I 

Hlrfdjd 6ilw rH 1 ft! I 

y^iraHTUH^dcj'fl^rs'fe i 

2^£fEft Hddld UfU^'fe'H 1 ’ I 
VraT 59 udt ^-Ffe^F I M I 

eftft I 

§5lWWfeTOWt I M I 

*?dd' 

> M 1 fe05 T ura^ol'dU T Hddld y^'fe I 

KdTf^? 60 d'rl 1 rjdlfd HBdJdy^Brfe I £ 1 

BUEt 

HOT W HTO fe?> eftJ 7 | 

ft^V^feedSOT^d ^HHdW I 

^d'-gd 61 <yfeo( | 

dPHBrFBt^cft fett'fed I D I 

HT^fl'rlcJTrTFfedTfew I 

3tefe7d 1 3gtH3'HdT3fe»f T I 

TFIFUZ^UBBTOT# I 

HdTS^Iu gr ST§ | t 1 

BB 1 fi OT# Vf I 

UdHWtHTfBW^dTB^ I 

** * 

dJBB^ o^^cfTH-TtF I £ I 

58. 3^?> I • 

59. ePH fen I 

60. ePU Bf I 

61. U 1 ^ I 

62. nidd l 



w a. a «a» 
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1ft??P¥^H333U T dcJ 1 Et I 

del 1 djg yft cftfttTdH H'W I 
^HTTdlddcSfeftfefftH'tf 63 I HO I 

HS’fttTB oPHtP^^fefe o(ldd6®Tra^fe I 
1S34pfeH7^grai4dl ylH HSii6 dflfe' I HH I 

M 

^ dft fHd UcJTJcT &1<V I 

I 

i s.3 i 

ft dd 1 ^ fed PdH A'ddl ^'Pd'H 7 I 
iraftmfeiwBfr^gH^virfeMT i 
ftta 1 STrra h tn fe^diR i 

I H3 I 

Qdi 1 y^fi-w si'd^ i 

dlrl 1 U3 H ftH Wit offt | 

TPKJX^rite^Rrt i 

dd 1 djd oft HfcIH 7 lod frj3 dl'5 I HB I 

B 7 cf PeW ffttf yd Hdlld I 
ura t ^U\ I 
fS^tpHfddJd^lf^wt I HM I 
^rar 

Ujfe¥TTpd§HWfttH^f^^ 6 W^»>PdTT I 
dUFtraHFTO nfdild ^T^fftiP^lBWHHTT I H£ I 

giPHt 

Idc 1 ) oft Phm fttJ djd 6id1 I 
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HfUE 1 * fH 1 (1776 st.) 

WJHfftro Hast lit i 
dd r tfdfH sf'afew 4 it I HD I 
^’F5 T 'H?5 T ^ , ElU T M T fe , >f T I 

Adi U'fe^H 1 I 

aja > H3iafrvfl Ha fetr ttw i 

^tfMfmwaHffsw i Ht i 
oTtttiai flk >fe H3* 7 >nt ! 
feuMaaftanflaft i 
^tdtiqfeaHrfe i 
fai»re ate rrar fro ararfa i Htf i 
if^fOTfetaplBF I 

fsHBftfiqrol^a^HTfe i 
t&Mfiaylsar'fe i 3o i 

^rar 

Ot^WcfW^lWiqHH^atOTT I 3H I 
VjJS-Hdlttl '^yi{¥ofaU , 5 ofd 1 GdH'd I 
y^fWaaraHfadM aUl i 33 i 

HTtft yro 3£t I H33 1 
Tjt ■dc/dja w 3 $ fyry i 
tlfaftw 1 ??) aaas^ Qti'd i 

HTtft H.3 

wat Tptft 3 7 nt ajdti'H fafa fisa^ aa Banr art y^l feat 3y ht> ct 
Tfap 5^t 3 nfeara »ry avft are3 3 »ra aara* ar tar at' i are 
^ddd'Ht aja^H aft rfap fe^a 3 69 aft»r feaus aJtaft : 

^uar 

fe% ajaa a fd|a 70 t djay '*1 fwia? hMh i 
aaaara-a^fey^asaraa^Ouatwfe i h i 

67. >fe ftft ^ 3 1 

68. feH^t I 

69. p#l 

70. ^ I 
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TJUEt 

fetf dJdd'H ddd djdkj'rtl I 
pis*} >? I 

sgHsggTfer^iraF 71 i 3 1 

>Hd9dl ddldAdF^ I 

ftes' sff gfk>H T Ht 1 

fadldd 1 dldti'H Vpsq% I 3 I 

Hd Wt TW dJdtf'H fccTPft 7 2 I 
fejHHfrwwvagte 73 1 
feH^fydld H^rafe gte 1 8 1 
^dcfd'&fetftdcrd 1 ^ I 
3g^fer1w>>rayfg5TOt 74 1 
fc^PtU^tHdcJHd I 
HEdVjdld l<5dH75 Pcjd I M I 

^^HW^prytedfeOTH^ 76 1 £ 1 

TWHt 

TfHdJdd'H MdAt^tP I 
MU^HSdT^FdTg^tP 77 I 
dd Hfddjd dd' dJdd'H wfe I 
fedHdd^HdTdPPfe I S> I 
WdfyU8 T fef^re T ofdW^d I 

Hdd HcP W IFdU | 


71. wfesteSfw 

72. fcdSPH I 

73. 33d I 

74. ?> fens ?w fer ? 1 1 

75. i»fe 1 

76. tfdd Ht t I 

77. ■feftd I 
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8$ dJUH'H TteT^TSter I 
ffevTfefg^feifW I t I 

»rei3 78 Ffa33S WSrPfE I 

oltil o|fc|i Hfddld ufe»fTfe I if 1 

HS^feWWm§W I 
IH^ra^RTfeT^W I 

I HO I 

ffalHUfi 1 »f^ Tfe I 
iftu T t^?q^ T ^T3MTte>H^fe 79 1 HH I 
WHt 

U3HQfc>>f§HlWEt I 
#tf?>g3E T HWE T ^t I 
cPH?5 >tf 'ci£ fttf g dlt; ! 

! HQ I 

feUH^Tfe^OtMTt I 
cTH riydcS Hey 3H (djtl 81 y*'£ I 
UH^f 3cF I 

I H3 I 

(rid of'drt 3H ifoP cfl*l I 

§^?TfcjfFWUg#st 1 
H?tfHsg^fa|gfewh 
^tBUcd^HT^ut 1 H8 I 

3g dJdti'H dJdtfdcVSHH I 

H3'1gt^ 82 Hs^irau& 83 1 


78. fefogn 

79. t»te I 

80. »ph£ rrunS i 

81. -afw i 

82. I 


/ 
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I TM I 84 
*?dd' 

PcSd'dji HddJS HU trar 85 TtefU Sf I I 

TWt 3 e} T38 I 
T$ 3 ' (cTdJd W fdd I 
Sfe femora 25^ §IT3 I 


TTOt T8 

Wdlfett'dtdtlBEtg^'fm I 

I H I 

tJUEt 

sTfHtg^graarfWdT I 
dSTTcfH-rTEBmlcWUT I 
H?T fafq 87 EdHE t »pfew I 
^EUtfeHHS^feW 88 15 1 
3P?jfterfdld Ht! cT% I 
ftp Jtffe 89 §-^d 3d 1 ^ I 
fu 90 guz 37P mrfe brjrt i 
I 3 I 

H'fdlS fdjtfcl ydcSMd dl'id 1 I 

84. fecJ H'dl op! 7 , si 1 cl dldd'H tft ^ tfcT UHS ? T 5>t, Hi > >TTfe)' cTHUtS 1 5 I feu 
fefeUTO HP Tfef t I (fly-T?iPHd) 

85. Hdld 0'd<£ ofli 1 I 

86. fe»Pfw Hfod faW5 I 

87. ^ I 

88. Mtfd'few I 

89. »ffefa I 

90. yu I 



i 


( 1776 - 51 ) 

i 

of3 Qd'd dtJd few? I 8 I 

?feu 91 1 

5W 92 fW-'gB?7?xftZ T 3T ! 

»fB3333Hcft§3 T H I M I 

I £ I 

Tjvst 

fej cicfd ya fajy i 

^firaya^fajawfew i 
H^Tt^ifelHsyfr^rteT i 

ufe^f^fi^fwM^ 94 1 o i 

§T^PlftlTWUcfH^>>rfe>>f T i 
seal dl^ yri'fe'H 7 1 

>Tc6 do(H V&> H37 iilrt 1 I 

feHi^wWfte 1 1 1 1 
> »ftf cfrl 5H f*d H% | 
cf3 3d' foH Ftlrt of% | 
dJ9-886 H 1 ?) o(3 Irtrl o('t| I 

H^y3fifo8f^ 95 BtfHlT I if I 
yada^aafewafe^ i 
cjQ Hy^! frlHtt §f>lH& ^ dlffc'^F I 
fey^oftfHTraaa't i 

dld^'H iHHS ft ia iwt I HO i 

t*UHT 

yasf^HaTttl^Mfeaaaajaate i 
^HiteHfeaja^T^H^fetr^te i hh i 

91. . 3>t I 

92. 3* # I 

93. §H IS I 

94. 333 I 

95. 3fSl 
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ifcf ©Hoed fiw ara fetp Fdjti 96 0^'d yfHU I 
feTOlWH3B^afew»ff I <15 I 

3rrt bF? 3 §3^ aft mft nnt 97 1 tbm i 
T^^raraytf i 

3fefeW5BB?5^tw I 


96. afg i 

97. fej atet ate aia ajg Frfira tft at ate ftei-ra cra?> aft H'cfl gg 7 ^wu?* 7 & i fear 

feftero ag ?feT is (yg-tfireg) i 



sFSt fHUf (l 843 $.)* 


33 [seal dldtil'H ^ HTH 7 tft flcJA rft UTf 3<i dl9] 

^aa 7 !! >rrat Hfedjd ;iw®WH&5fe i aa 7 hot T^fcy?>w Trot 
fd]ti H'ltiy oidld^ls^^cT 1 I Pdld'HHHldH'IdcrtyaawfalyQcr IPI1 
pOT^sfe llfeK7^>Hd-rl* H fa did dlJW-Ffe 1 ^ I dlWcS fatHfe atd Ha**OT Wa 
Huatf i ©uh 7 d;r6 7 bid 3 feufa aMa faHW i fw Praar rra tte ara wsa 
G-H'«' 4 f 11311 Hfe, T&d, HHlttd', HH, tfddd'dl I W, fen 7 , HH3 7 , HU 7 tHS, 
Hdft'dT i tftan, nan, ais ^rfer aw i ass fen 7 ® Hoph3 tps) feu 
SW’llBIIHTaJHH'd ryd'fdQ dldldH?^ I OHftatdarfd FcSfe aldl W Htd 79 i Tte 
an tenfe H5 7 tthhui fej 7 ^ 10 1 iHw^rfc tat'feH ftfgHH 7 # iiMii Haaaafc 
faa faaat-fcr featt 1 1 1 usftj Hafafiww nafa fiwt fe a alfl %- ifeafaa 

tSajaataaHarsaiit i &r%^Hfe?aH^Haard5 7 g'g ngnfcrfiwtsattfa 
aa ‘ajaatHfest^ i fn^>H 7 fe>waaafeaaaH?5tflt i »ru ,2 Ha 7 afaHHa3 
Pot yfu >HOTat ii^a^t??HHatifa%f3H3 7 atii3iiMHtus 7 ?j^fatTrafu 
airot i MWH^M'tajf fan Haifa wat i asfftd'forHars^araHfclaaitf i 

m ipni rea afo froa 6, 7 >ffH3ira 1963. 

1 . Htw fed (et c m 3) ft aja afa H'fey ft at fed dla (aja ft) °MAd) i 

2. faWS ’H'fe cTS yd A i 

3. ntfaa i 

4. fiw fre nra to f§ as (t Htfaa at) fenfire 7 (sfaa 7 hhvj §) heth (a 7 wfed'O) 
[HR: , 7 H T afeH=aaa, fe^TTO] I (m)- (feH HHaa fed) TO rt^H 7 HR’S fw fetid ad 
as I [M 7 TO3 7 =fBH3 7 3^ feddA' I OfTOA'^ETHS 7 , da, 3a 7 ] I 

5. yreft i 

6. tildtr are i - 

7. (fult f aja fdi5 as) fea sw d'fe $ are ycred as i 

8. (fcft) fur to & i 

9. ajf fu Hfaa fea i)H au tw f Ire reift aft afoa 7 ftro t gaafet (fsfkf 7 as) i 

10. an da 7 & i 

11. ter rf feft tat i 

12. a 7 ? fffhx 7 Rriaa i 
** irfta ffa i 

t v^fiw fre to fa it itafc feaaw i 
% iriftraatf i 
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util igfe 
fecrfatf ftaft yjd ‘fejftftugft i -wf gw ryw-^ra > hhct wa) i fenra-refo 

fl-W (dnl c( H(* lJ6fd Hrl'AT 3 |llfll fi-W dJdti'H ItT 1 ft! 0" fiHA Riled 1 fclcYyl I Hpddjd <? 

rTR (riH feft dldH3t Ptja'fcfl I UdflHd HMMrt) > Hd ft ^‘Ed'd 1 I ddl fid Ad 14 off (ft* old 1 

ftapf w 15 1 roi i u^fj H^fu fiw t ?xft' \f\ti tr fuftir? ’ i t^f^feroipfufy 

ddfd cjiiH 1 I ‘ djdy '<£) HdfcldH 1 PddJffe ^SM'A I tydd Wd'S HA ^dM'Afd 

>HUd oft H33JH ft PT& I ^d'dPA 1{J ft ddA w wfeef drap£ IIHQII 
djdy'il ft H3 fksfu t riH djdftd 1 I usfe HAfd^^mj€ ,7 lH>rafUHfeQd 1 I wt 
>Hira»^r0'gu5%5(u T $t i HfddjdH^ftw^dT^Mg^iT^iiHdiiHAdA 
UOT^i)K3fo»f?3etye T t i w^H^Ht^PdfesH 1 ! ifty^djdti'HAf 
TOHfuHT^dt i fMi£ufcy$3feH&j fyd'dT 1 s 1 1 fen ^ftr «'dt fed 1 h d i ft) 

ftiW'A'I ftlftt sfitt[3HW-UHUlH^HgW 18 I ipftfMIftHdftfftuftf IW I 
fcSd 1 ^ faTHdftfH&ld A fftd H'd 1 - 1 IS. Ml I fc-T Titl'd ft5djd ‘3Z *tfl 'fed T H T I 
Adldl dlPtJ'd'E'tt ftft) nfddjd d'H 1 ' 9 ! PdH HfcjftdA Mfft yHld yd HHd Hsl'G I y'<fcl 
BcJl-lfdhl'dftl odrtfn ltjo<c|iQ IIH^II did MH3 ft Pc(H of 1 A A <iM I Ho)W Hyt: 

fenviftftft^dHfyrawft i^Oipfeirfdipfe'uHHdidldjdy'il iftteydluyAftBj 
gsfe^raT^s^rst’ iihdii H d'yldftAft uftw 7 ^ ajdd'H i HAfe'duftAdftAsrfd 

iftUAfkfoytftUdtftBraHHfttft 22 ’ 
until if »reflA Hfe W3 ft fd grdypd ttw i fg^r -fen ft feft ‘ft wh 1 ©’’ 
yyw 23 - i ‘H^’nruftl^traHid^ldftfftd^ i-wt zro a »pfe ft aPe Pah 
aft^-nntfn dfy =ns1 aPy d^'d^lHwft wf?p i ftfeeftHdiHAftarftftysHd 
^ I Hftdft dlPfttl-E'W 3fe 3fu fwf H ^fft t iHHfd djd Hfftf fedH15 


13 . ra u^ft HTPA fiw I 

14. 3 1 ? ’Hdd'd 1 ftt I 

15. gtr wfe»p ftt yyr i 

16. ^pr ftftt ft, 3*= ah Brant ft i 

17. gyn’fcr ft i 

18. hh »ranra i 

19. tft 35 i 

20. ftftt i 

21 . ftpjp^n 1 3f i 

22. Vf35 >nft toftt rft f fHJ5ft (0gt»P # WW) ftt ftf rat I 

23. sT'ftt dldd’H ^ fe?P (fed ft) feF ft-ft few I 
* VT'315 I 
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jf§y frfuf (1843 st.) 285 

Mnjf 4 iron y^iy^y# giggly Mfye'd' i ®f?T TD-rftr wfrs y% sfti ^fu 
K3W I iTT-f fe^H ^3^3 Uyyft did s)‘h1 I II^HII 

‘HU' H^dAdld^ftyfeyfa^ 1 7$ >H3fl7) fotH cPW $ HH feofS US 7 # | yayA 

/ ftyyyltflg §uid'fy fye'3 25 1 fyfcy«ftt>HH3tdjA diyr* 8^8 !ii=?=?n 3j3 &ss ! 

yyy ffyy ytr i ygystwu oidfdft yfe yry 33H 7 i nfa urews 26 

»F3H T f^3ra T STTCk T I 3& ft3T W^ f^ fey 3H fed tft? 7 IR3II ydydfej 
>} f3fefe 27 gsu^ 1 H3fn55ny i wiis hh fenf^ 28 ft 3jy 3rd ft ifh’ ifeH^oCdHrsi 
fPHsHq^3tgu5Tst i j^^grawra^Afd^M'ily'ftl iR8iid^f3?5fy>H3£ 
dfePHHy'Gf l ‘f^HAHH3H€tet'sfuy?5fe I Hdftt »0f?fey3fe ft dfe 
graftP w 1 *wftl Hcsfd yyftftgfefttHd Hfe 31 ’ ipmi ygy^yeftftdftyyyft 
§ipf i ufe yfyft grayer dfe yrr y^ft y w§ i §g ^gyr yy ftfe t 
^ 32 *fft(tTfeh-y^y y 7 * dvft'M# Mfey^w yfePHRgii wifeg3H3T 

U3ftuyyfty?> Vtffet I ftJ^di-IA d'rlldrld 1 IcSrl djle ftV^dl I oiJl ftd odd y'dd' £ ftyft 

i gy (o<'c | d rtdl, yy ti^ft a oc8 iruii ddft yocdld hIsi Ioh* ys yy a 
iffetfMnjftyvH^yyyf yftgr ivHHg’HHftwg^feHyHHy'cf i-hhh 
gftfeyftHyv-yfeftfeyy 7 ^ 34 ’ iRtiidfyHvfeyy^H?^ ‘y^yfy.fte 7 ’ i-ft 
>HfygTHsftrirHl3HArjgHd fte 1 1 »ru yrfE ftldjd fyygfy yu yftft- i feHfeyvg 
§gH^>#ffeTT>Hgg3ftftiRifii ‘ftgiwy 3*12 ddH’ fttwynyfe i ‘simI y y, 
3Hfly^TOigfe^’ i HfAT^Hfegray^y^ygr^iHAT^ i Hftyfty'ddi daft 
IdH yfcTHfo^ II30II oifd Hrt'rt H£6 y'^iil ddtfftHA Hftjf I d lift dy'S ftqdd ftdrt 

/;1 ftyfet i Mywly^y tysfgQg'd 7 ** i feu ddH Qg'd' 

imiii^>HggA'lrr3lyt,ye T HHA 7 y if^ygyyfcHiftfeytftyyy'y’ 133 ft 

24. fodHW tTS> ftyft ft! H<S'<S ofld 1 I 

25. &§ft nvft I 

26. ftr ft yft v>ife<ft d'di i 

27. fefth 7 § i 

28. fft& (ffejj 7 S 7 ) tH fed 7 ft HH I 

29 . y’y s 7 # didyH ftt A i 

30. ftyfty i 

/ 31 . ftsftt yfe A gst gft 3?> ft H3 fey refep (wit <js) i /"" 

32. Wff 7 i 

33. fttftgftft H 7 ^ 7 i 

34. ftA fty fyH 7 1 

35. tt&felM 7 ! 

* VI 7 : ife 7 1 

** vj 7 : yore 7 1 
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i 3fo$5?^fd33%3f33 7 Ht3i33 T 33 11331133 
H 33 T 3 of 333 7 3f3 o(l* I Tp3'd>'Py rid* 3% 33 PtJo^ dPd til A 36 I HAA dd'l dfd 
35^ Aid, >H3d 37 Aid I Mti 1 PdG f3ti l d^-f3H"^ ; B3^H T -|l33ll 3<P>^ ^dl PfeSf 
33 3 T 3UW3t I fe §3 3fe 1 13 § 33J3 PAdH'dl I ^ 3f3 f%3t fe^T 
f3^ I >^3^^%l3§fel?3t3^ 38 ll38ll^ftot$33ri43>fTO3T^ I 
^TWftT>H^3H3l3tfU7%rgf | 3*33 ^3 33*3 ftg l33 39 f tPP I »f35? 
>H3T33T& 3 c) ft) Pd d'Hd fpH 1 II3MII 5?W f83 33 33 ^3 & 33 feffc 3^° 133*35) 
^3313313333383% I 83* f3HWT dPs dd% >Hfe^3f* 3t3* I ddD fd«. T p333t3 

^W^WTte 141 M3^IIK3ftHH^ > >{3T^3l?jf3U3^3 T 3 T I PddQddd'Prt fdtt'P58d 

APdddl Tfe*3* I I Hftl'd?#lfe3>l33t,>>r 1 ^ 

f33%3* II3DII 3Vl 33fe 83* fij8% 83 3T3fd fowl 1 33fe »f*t Vt33t 3f3 8*3 
33*t I ‘33%3fe%fe33%l33 383 83*f I 33Wy 33? f8d 'W3 3fo' %8f3 3*f 
Il3tll T£8 »Pf3 13353 33fe %3fe fdH 8% I 33 3 33333 »f3T fe3, 3f3 33T3 
Gw^ 42 I feiT Hsf'G hIcJ 333 dfd Pdd Hdl 3 US I 36% MdPd feH 3% dPd dPd 33 
^ Il3tfll ddl d’ypA'^A 3% 318331333*8* I sfel&ftnfllMl M33TCT M3F8* 43 ’ I 
3fe3tPdHPtilH , t^3333 3t?P1i 3PT V)33f% 33f 3f33*85 3l3t 1180 1 l-3J3Wf 
3*8 3 5?3lf3-§3 183*3* I 30% 38*33 % 333 3T3 % P3W I 7$ >H333 %' 130% 

A Pd 33 tidA 6 'aI I 33t 8*33* 335? tft ‘3 1 fid 3 dJdti'Al 118811 A Pd 33*f8 PdH off 
3tt(d rl'tifd PdH8*8t I of G'cPdHPs) O^Hm 7 PdH ddfd dWHl I GPd Pd^'d ^PhG 33 
3*f3l30*% |. 3313 3553 5PdP33t 3# 3 Pd dPd *X*%’ 118311 fefe 5$ T)ra q3*8 HHH 
faft f%l3*H 3*% ‘ft t WtM* ^3 tH3 M3 gtflJtisITO M*^3’ qjfe grj<5?> ?JTH %31 h 3 
MH II33II 

38 p^1 3]f >3333 rft 08t>H> #0 3J%] I 

%33*l I Tjfc 3% % 333 °1-l30f3 3 80f3 ftPH>3 1 133 33 33 t% 30f3 33% 
HAf3 3Pd 3T3 IITII Mf35? II 33 3 f PdPd^'3 33^ H3P35 I fe33t3Hd Hd 1 ^ 3tfe 


36. Hdd U§ old9 fti3 pft ^3 WsJI 1 ^ I 

37. I 

38. (W tff) I 

39. WtT [ifrT:, fOT] I 

40. ft?# l 

41. MTO^fetStfl 

42 . ^3 Adi I 

43. Mdl'd 3 1 ? V3>fH^ fe?Ste I [H:, MdT Tf=MtCd I MAdl'd, MAdPT|=.dldc(, 

ifejf] I 
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(1843 Ht.) 

g?re0 i g0 fg &Pd 4'H hhIu s TPfe 1 1 ^^jT&^Tfu,gB3fete5rat irii 
3H0fti30H'y PdH'dPd 3}gg3 i if gig Pd a 0 to 1 

fegqgsgcTHur i 0380SH^yRiff§w^ii3iife3g T 3?j0ire53 r ira8 
nfegjgfc^- i if >Hdri* Pdd^d wferyg^^ 44 i-M^8^gfewrgB(tgfd0 
0(0 I 0 HrtirT c3fti IjlHcS QglM 1 H fsl w3 1 1811 facS 3H% did dlS d'C| rt(d >>l'dfcll I ?>(yg 

i Oddfd Hriy ryH'W^ife fattest 1 0irc30f3 wfe 
§3 IIMII 8fe»ffc 100 H3«di wfc 0 I WfH Hfife fdRU'fe, 330 $ 

nrfet i qtgtgfgH^'H cry aPsTF^dt 1 0 cr0 gfet g^fu s 00 wst-i i£i i if 
gjg>HdiH* A'd (yH',64 (dd'd3 t-otPd9 yAfd rldd ^‘Wl-I d'fbi 0 I Hfsl rldl Ug^doCd 
gte if 1% 0t I 0 fy fd o(fe Hf0 >HfUi( glfd W U3 0t 1 151 1 PrlMd rfl^ 1 8ctf0 H 
siwsgfigfr 1 Bfo ^rd'd^wfij^M^ggs^ft i »teH3fe0&f0stf00fe 
0 I 0 d'd 336d did rTM'^fo clPd 0-lltll 10H lyd'd ojfd d)^ g y'oj gtj'lcSG I ‘d'd'dl 
uHgtoranij^iiHgTfe^ 46 ’ i h'Pa HfeJlAgfei-F lyd'PdS 1 0yrd oHf* Psha'a 
hd'Hd H'Pd 0 litf II Hfk djd WfeUd'Pd >> 1 dQ U'ttcil | ftT?) 0t f^d 7 gftij’gfe Vtd Sf0 
I fiwifgTHHSTfe^H PldPd d3 1 0 HA3 0^>F TFd 3W 313 IIHOll 

H0H0gfe»Ffeg dlPdd^'tt 0 1 H3 7 fefW 301 Ij^U 1W5 0 I g90HH3 3tfc 
cttfs nPddjd q0 1 0feHfesif gjg>HHg>>fi0>>f^*y0iiHHiiif >Hg?rs>>ffe^fe 
ggs>ng^0 i^te5 T fewff>H0efefe0 i did did Pdid'gPrafydgsfis^ i 
0 fdAd! 8dd yftP3 <&[ rj Pd d Pd y0 IIH3II PlHd IJ3 dPd dPd d'd ddtf 03 U'Pd 0 I if 
> >1drl6 0 s)60 ‘dM P&d H'Pd0 l’ ofldfd 0dA o|dd Qdlw iiltllS I 0 PjHd O ' dH M0 
dfe Hfe 01010 IR3II 3001jd T l?3Tfffi : l33 3£ 5(0 I Hf0 'clfd y 'o( 303 &3 0fd3 
80 I 5(10 fcgsgy^d'Pd 48 1^3108^0 I 0 >P3f3 3H0 380, 3 83838^0’ 
IIHBIlfeHglUlf ^>HH3H*fe3lR T M I if Mdfl«5 HP* d'A ’H08H3 T M I 
0tfo Qd'dWoiw pyy i 0gig0ufg0'>>FU0|3 T ij'3vP 9 iihmii gjggdto^ra 7 

ggilvfg© i PdH *130gigl 5C rPfe feu 3* 250 s ' i id^t0^fw3fg0fat 1 0 

44. > h i u0 0h ^ crag «el i 

45. facra iftfeg i =flkg »rora, fzngt flkg ^ £g djdy '<±1 ytgft (w ifeg 

i ifetira^Hg^wjradtTftfesFtiw djdy^l feys ^ 0t M ifo^ 
df? ^ H'ffe'jf gg i 

46. T#% ^ i 

47. H3 ^ Ute gefl (gftM) i 

48. (itog) ggt gfot ugH'fiaT 1 0 1 

49. gy* few i 

50. gret i 

51. 0y0 i 

* U T :>>ff I 
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Pyg^S i 

BriftHfftfcy^Hdd'^ 53 I 3|H I TO5 T fc?5^yfcw^ I ft^d^M^HPTO 
IIVIltU^IIT^yA^feTTfeS'W^fegrat^T I SrfoffttgfcftfeftBfjft 
BfcHfoftsrfdTii'itii 

T^W^f II^TtstHU^M II 
VldA 39 Q9 Hdd HdW WPd 1 II fldA 39 i-ldfcS h10 
H3traHHW II craHFTS W^t^ A r d'd Hd 1 dlddA 
3Ficf 1 1 rTU FTO ife feST^ ft?fu 3d 1 3?fcJ ftPH 7 ^ 1 1 

^fnM 1 Hfs^ nfewH ^ l^-ra 1 1 1 fy?j^fe 
A'Aoi ean fwft fftfo tranA wwiihii 
Mfe? ii vtuA^fA nfcS cca yfA Pyad'd ft iftsnftftlftftHH’yly'dft 55 iftM 

ddoou are! fcfft w aaft i ft »ra^A fcfft ftfaw ft ftraft iih^ii 1^ 

GndPd yopy yaAftuAaft 1 ^>>raHAft}HiAMU3Apd'Pc(H3ft i TOfeapFU^ 
aua di'^fA sail i ftftrHftftiafa tfld t^pA>fg? 56 y^ pein^yy^ni 
ftdA St HHA >MAU WE fe3Tf5t 1 1 ftdA f >PAfft ftft ftt 

ty'dd H3 d'wl II H'Afd 3fty W&f 6'ojd IrlApJ H3 ojfri 

tpftt»p iiigyypA djdt?tHBft»p»pfevray yAsPdl*r 11 
t)Pw , H T M 1 ^ dPd^’jpflr hsi or?? ydW iifetfe 
cTO^OiTgryUHs! A^yHaA3H T ftWf T ll3ll 
mint II fSHHfe cffe rTR W4A o^F I ^ IjHA fpPH Uf^cF I HA Hfft MdT 

Pyd'dAftdA I-H3H TO 57 Hdfe fg-J ftdA PM I ^uftldtP wfew ifeAHftrft 
AftrutpAd'd 1 I Hpr ft Bid's! Pd 1 ftafft l^fe H°TS HH IFafft Il3£ll W$ 
HfetMfftftft Idft^lslsl PtfyHHftftl H'Pd Pdd l HH3 T H9H i g I dl'fe Hyd p£t»iAHA 
OTIRDII^Ara>HHAiyH T fttA I ftlPAPydl'dlft'H’ftftA 58 I Mfft APd QPtdd Pydl'dfA 
yr?[ i cfft HU'dPA ufe hm prftf iptn hat nfft I^vEf py &rt i Mfy hh% djdy<i1 
nftt 59 - ifEHfywyy&yfyQftt i nfe dfr fttfc i]H ft tyf° npnfAH ftyft to 

52. fftWF I 

53. ^jftft^u^i 

54. fiM HA I 

55. 3 d'Bt 7J& (AAft Ht) 1 

56. W 1 

57. tl'd AJ<| H'tdH 1 ftt I 

58. ft ft AJ§ fUA 1 AJA nMAABT ftt ft TO suf ftft HA ft feTO Bid 1 ftt I 

59. fefd'H 7 I 

60. TjH cite ftcft S¥ Prddl I 
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ffM (1843 Ht.) 

M 1 ^ I MOT?) t ^OT^ l-OTU 3 JU 5 ft %W I fes ft SHfo 
tOTW-n^oii ftftc ngy h ftfe yfts i oruft fft ‘ftt mots hh fts’ i Hfedja fttfft 
ftusM^ i ys^lftireiraEM^ ii 3 c iin^W¥ l of ii 

ftdS ig H3 ftdlfc Iwt OTH ftw I iftdS OT ftfe S 
M^SymifufTOTWIIOTU^feSUf ?^?OTtftfE?r 
Hfc ftw^ftl I Hfe wfe OTlft fa 3 g MOTffa ft H# SB 
II HWH9H3ffaydlM tfa fa ftfa OTB H II 

fasffd ?7?><3r 3 U fddUW OTS UOT 3 d l^ T A 1 II 3 11 
^U^IIH^OTfet^HFlftHT IB^MIWOTTfe^ 1 ! dl'^fe OTft^SHS 
^S* I siftifaft dKdlc^' 113^1 ftSSftftfOT fan fafa I 5OT5tB3^ 2 ^UW 

irfaf i Mfe yfts ftus hs fast iwe P^HMfal dfafasf 113311 u^MdPfcfasvu 
ffld dd^ I ?)dTG 6 '^PsftySOTft | MdS dPd W 1 S I M'dtdTffttfSMS^fs 63 

113911^ MOTS Mfe^clfd cfer |1^U5PUH^f>{Mtfl?r | UUft SP3T Sfsfan ?jfa 
UdlMfa I^H7TOftM^fad3tMf^ll3MIIUH^US?3lftg¥l T 3 T I WdTfe^HW 
gw? 1 toiH^djd'dytd 1 Pot fted ^srerjvlu 1 13^11 fasft^fcsOTsra^Tfa 1 
ft^fed^OT^SMSdiit I Sft §fa? Clfa UH Tlfa I falOTOT^HSft?rftll3:>llft 
HW 14?fad fad^t I ftdS OT^fU §fe5 UHfa I OTft MSfa? SUf oldlrlPd I dd dU 
UHdtftdSSfafa’ IlStimrs ^d^dSftUSUWliq^I^WWW | fatMdHS 
FdT^H^ft^ lddHOTSdlHWMfeftftll3tyif&dfaH?ftdUdfo&igdRUMfa 
oOdrjfcSd Firdir 5 I W§ 3 fafaftMfaM^ I ftpOTUdddSUKd*?’ IISollftUOTI 

feHywftustrefddrdTId^Hsste 1 Hfafo hss Id? §Py& *jt mutts to ftte* 5 

II8 C UI fefe 1$ 373 y3M HOT f^fer 3ft ‘flOT »)F 333?? 3M 333f^t 

ME 13811 

3d [d]dy<£l ftfcfr fafatf 1 didlM 7 I ftdS fft] I 

tldd 1 II < Bjl>l l ;S£6 3HM 1 dftddHS tldl PdH'tt I of MdlS OT'fet)' did yd?) did 
IRIlfafat 11^ MOTS § Hfe faHdfUft iydHyftdTHOT3H*5Uft I faf 
HSd flfa # flS't I yspd ^163 |67 ferT dd£Pt I P 1 1 HU* yud yus did OTH'Sl I 3Wft 
fer^TO^ I ddHl)Hftft¥ T ?5 T dt II3II W SUl HS^IS 

61. frfOTT ^ M3 I 

62. #3 ft U33 WZ 3J§ M3H<S tft ft 1 

63 . HAW Cl 7 cjft 'fLr^' ft IcSd'tid cfer dfe'H 1 Tft I 

64. fed'd 3ft I 

65. ml I 

66. H3 ftt 33 I 

67. t Wftt I 
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oftetn i r*dd>d3T^wtefH i | 

iTOd'd) I HdB si'fd rldl oi'diH d^'dl I IMII ri'Afc cl& I tjlyd WJ, 6fd 

I3f fer^ 72 UHgy^ll^ll^S^fte{H,^U^?J 
i-uHt tar-drag fen i T^dragrreBytot 1 ta 4 HA fdSueta 11.211 

dfe dld^ t¥fc fes I Hfe 3 »fta idfo »Bdrat I %H dd'd P* BfefR M I 

^-feuuTT^jHfewMiitiiTO^tfeTTfeuH^tefH i »ffra ?ras ta §d 
sfaistefH i Mfubinfsifet fe* yfewt i ycfftr^WTs^BiPHt-iiTfiift aidyfe 
^ I -UK ta 3 TB-tr gfd ita I dT# HVftu S I- UH did 

VtUgt25WH3^§ I te^dd^a^'dr*Tlf IIHdll dUta-d^d'H^I dd*1 Id^^dd 
uddtaprasf- igfcttawfeHsfdtd! i ygd e'dsudfrra fan M iitqii ntaf 
w i ufeqfls oifd-^ gssirai 1 1 i u^tadt 

Uffefe^ 73 IR3II drfd 25d[ §55 M I H3feMg5feu|M I HfeWlTlIu 

dWWtdta tadH^fcto^dtal 1^811 f^dd%dfdgd3fedg5 I ipfeHg® 
mtage?ra i d’Ht7Ht%gfddig T i gd3 wdmrSsta iRmipft'aradw 
i tfeTOntadtata* i pray dlfe dra^ ta^rat i dteyte^fod 
ddfefatdfrad^fdTyra I ¥d3l{3radHHHdfra I d^dH'dd 
torfcn^ i BH"df*' rara dd^ iihdii %fU PdcSd fed y^n/t Ita* 75 i-unft 
Mjt ddldd 1 ' 76 - l^^frdlHSdtdftld 1 ' ltefOTB¥^ 77 Prfe¥ r ll c ltll¥ i y! 
uraptfdBdJdddt 78 tata! fr?jds33HHdiit i 3 vb dd ft fera »radrat i firn 

HSkl 79 fed H d6 d 1 f=S sPdt IIHtfll 75$ dHdy WTO I ddd fod'tfUdd faddd I 
d^P^ftdtdfef I 33fgS3H¥fe^U¥rHBt'lP0ll fed dfe fedd* 

68. 3^ ^ Ilf MHddra rft £ I 

69. sFd did tft S I 

70. 3 1 ? djd Wddm rft I 

71 . TO$ TO (djf H^dra fff) Hfe dTO dta I 

72. ftlH 7 eft rt'feoT I 

73. todF d$t I 

- 74. to^Hlfoyr 3*? dd 3 d 7 ? HcW, feTOS (Tcjf Ht tod 7 1 

75..3 T ?vtfl . 

76. sf 1 d I d'6 f dl§ I j 

77. to dt ttdd d 7 Wd 7 I 

78. §to I 

79. TOfoP >to, H ct dtftm 7 d 7 I 

80. to t UdTO I 
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3^ ffttf (1843 St.) 

¥&'4|fc'feH T ?5 I yld dd'9 ^ Hdt! (rtrthld sP fdH cf'W IPtfll tPJUt M-FESy^fisI^ 
lj^ | ofi-JSFol 1 HfeHfedrdfcHdU^dWf I^Tferfg^feHijTHfiigoll 

d'Htl'H of rttlrt dW<Sl 1 dtfyls ojfd9 ffio( y'rtl I djdH T cSl of tlrlld RE! I 3U ft) cS >>fUd 

/ 

EPUUfuM IldHIl W3 >H^ fd *fd 'dlrrfu I^HftoU^tsfafU I dP-ftPH 
^B^UtT'd} I dfcfeH5t&pfdFdt II33II ddB UdU ^ fedtod* iftufedtTUU 
dBfa 3W 1 WdB fdTSUt fdlBt»{fU M I Hfddjd dU M II33II dU^f 

HU^UUfefdHW IVJJlffe^Mrfe^oiW | toftofeto>P?fc IHftfHfe 
IldBllddBUHSUtHdUUdBfcU I MffSfe ddPTf feHfd fed I 
Udtl*5dW?fcufdU I 3UU fd5 fdd Bft >Hft ufdU’ ll3MII7$MdHBHfBdfdHfe 
stub i HWHrgfeBftfeOd'dft i ‘uh B duSfe i hh 

HdUt lldgll UHt'MSVHdHUtdt^ I 3H 1B7TO ffe CFafe Ipt I d'^fd yd( BHTfe 
/ Ud^ lUHdfe^foHHB^’ Ild^llHfcto UdHUfclsfflW I W^ddB 

Ud3 TdH^lWIlU^^fdF^MfdslfeQ I ‘ddHd dJcSfd fS £ dlfef ’ Il3tll &{3£f 
iras^ i ^Mdt^gd^fentdT i uudgirutydB Btfd^ i to^uudd 
UddfdG IlSlfll 

II T^Vffcf^TBr II 

toj f 13^5 ^fe»P Hd Ud¥^ 1 1 >lUB Hte 1 1 

drfdW UUV) tfftw M^H 1 ?? ftlBf UdHB ipfw II fiTBt 3d & tfc 
odd'M 7 fdB rTH rtfs B’ > >1 l ffc! , tf T II dj<£ o|t) B tTUt hlddld ddd 
Hd^ II fe^FPOT^d^teHfdTyfdWTfFT^ II8IPII 
dUBt II ‘MrfBlfgH^BldTdd'y I H>fddd^' BH^d^ I feB tTPBUd^Bfu 
dllrt I T^Olift nfe UH 7> iillcS IIBOII (hh ttfdl iHdld fi-D-rfd nfdrt'K I c)fd QU'd d‘lfc! 
HWH I 7$ to 3H t?B HU^ I dJdd'Til citefH fed dW IIB°lll &d UH'dfo Ud 
tddfet I VJS&HSft @ddfd'^U T dt I TIUTyddtiTdTHfu to I UdfUdTdTfeUd 
to>’ ll83IIHfBtoufefTd®§d T dt I ‘Mfe A'wfeH ddf 3>Pdt I 3feBTH*fld 
T?dT tH^U I } Hddfe73H3fU7fe ofVfU II83II dU74>flu ddB’tfdfeU 7 ’ ifeddfed^ 
ijHfefer l7TOTdm§3d3©dHfet I ydB^dlfdfd® 2 3^118811 dlddld fdld' 
^rTHS 1 ^ I £fetHUdd3Ufe»to 3 I Hd^i}H3 fdUdtt^fet 1 7|t»fd3B3fe 
/ fdldrffefet II8MII ‘toHW^lHTto I ydBdJBfcHUTBHdto I Bid dd'3 

ddURHid I H'dUfe^MdlHWTO 118^11 7$ I §ddU»Pd 
jfe @ddMd I UH fdfR Wddfd f«3 ddWdf I feduf BIS UHdt Hfu Bdlnfu’ II85II 

— y — 

8 1 . ft Bd fe»P $ 3lfl fdt Hd f 3 (bJ| ) L I ‘ 

82. Uf (>HdHd fU) HdOTJfl t S tdt I 

83. 
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nf »ratwgraGddlM i 3333H 1 * 4 33faPH fefd iiraw 
PjH § 333 aft# IIBtll WJS W& U333f TTBt I MW 3133 Twill Wdl'gl i wt 
WH^HraTU^dP I 1^3953 1 HUSKS'* 6 IIBlfll t^cRF II fgH IjoPcTT^ flfjdjd HW 
OyW^stfo i 33yfei$3T3>HH333tfcr3FA arf33tfc iimoii fefeif imqEwg^Tf^ 

l^fecf 331 ‘Oakt $fc’ ip^T Has?? SB-f BfH II3MII 

3£ [W Vl33t pft fH^] I 

33311^3 333 MS^TraU^ljTfeHTlFfe I c)d^ ddPd 3^3t3^ Hfef H 1 *! 
fe3 gfe 87 iiTirauFtn 3sfc rc™ oft aifa 3ap3t i B^Ptu^^gfcnT# i ‘Mfeqrfe 

fldA'gfy dlfef I Ud'3 ddA'yHdol hPs< aPaQ’ I Hfe 

SmOTWWSfo I 3^3fry3333>H3F# 113113313 

30-1 ti'H cTWTt I fe)T3 rtdl $43 H'ojfrt d^'dl I Jr|'5 djd Oldtlrt yPoJBPEt I Offcfsi-fEr 
SSHfWHf 8 II8II 3 gw Hp33T3ft3fe |3aj3>H3TT3M§33- ifEH^WVtUSt 

»fo3 I %ftr^3Ut^TraiP^ IIMII rl^ 3T3 off I 33fe 30t l$fc 3fo §3 

3t I ‘l^ >M333 ^ 3T3T3 §30* I 1^ 333 Uf3 3OT 3H3hl£ll 33 1 fe33 1 3lt 
I |i|Hf3%t^3fe3t I 0T§ 0FH 331 33’ IIDIlfeH 

l{33 3 Pd 333^0031 1333 M31^t 33 2533^ | ^ TJk § 1333# 3^ lPjt»faH3 

OfH *iH' (cScl'dl lltll oflfo Qi^rt y'c| W l333HT3# 90 >>ldH3W I T^TOMHcfvTH 
3 At! A I R-Irt ^tffe dfe 304 focit!* I Ilf 1 1 3H3t 3i6 hPs( Id A cf t! l H I fej 3 f^4 T 
l^oCH I (cSH Rd* fe?) ol 394 rP-llHld I iHdl djd 3(dt! H3 T 3 #3lrlfd 1 1301 1 M'3 3)-f 
§f333H0i3 I HHV33T33’H333 T '?5^ I 3t 3iT 33T 3H# 30P3t I ftp 333"#ftf t 
>H3FP3t’ imilB?^ Vf33t33T33^ I ‘313 @fe 3H 333 fc33 I 3^3333^ 
>H^3 91 I 3fe^t d^fd^dd^d 113311 %W3d33HM33fPHt I 3S3 ^ TT3 TJTdt I 
HfeoP33H3§3Ht|?5 1 l3f^33S3333ljf3f#* II33II 3 Offe fevf 3*13 33313 I 

84. 3 1 ? TtJ rft 3t ljcT3VP I 

85. sc€ few (S'tt M’S old* 1 [yeW 4 as : Hd'U, dh-jiJ1, hcrh 1 , ^yat] I 

86. 33^3* ift I 

87. tt^bt y^tor fey y (ya3) as 1 ^ a*3t as i 

88. ara Brans nl d7a€3' t ItJhs* Brfe (w flas S) asa ws urat 0 i 

89. (ft) srata £ i 

90. wofi 

91. fay oi'd^ ^ Pc^h* vft a 7 ara 7 § fifea at i 

* jla^tftSj^aTBjyBTa^araTftAf^HSB^HraaH^yfeTftiayira^y wafera 
yaa&as i toat nt bjoj^ §a hsh at fs at fon vraT a& as i HtfaT ^ nfeaja rft 
^ brps >>ft3H irfw t fkaat t vla^t as H^tat a 7 fef i{^ns ara^ i 

sPSft *d«'H fit S fen d fe drl'd' BBT ^ fo[H6 BTH fft ^ Hd*' ftaHS^'iiaS :H3 drl'd' 

sbt a aw 3 395 3 ferns spy BiyaBra i • (afn sBrar) 
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ftfui (1843 Ht) 

BBaTOfiHHfsgyatft I I aaBt^TO^UHtW 92 11*1811 

>H3HftTO?5aH?Tat 1 feiTHJflu^fdif U'dl’ I if itfdHA Hi* tfeUFlft I aat ‘»fe 

ftMsftaftnnmiif ^itfwaarRwnat iH^waaftlaatpat iafa<jaaft 

Hdfcl l|oCd' I Hd 1 HHl^ta3’cJ^-^ I a T, IR^II fSH odcJ t TOWd I 3THt HticS 1-lddl 
W I TORS oft TOat TftJT 1ftj£ I fd?T §dt TOB aft ¥$ IIH3II aft adfc ft »ffiw 

fttfc i ysfofera^tgfe lan^lafTOaaalaHw i araafaafaftfeHaw 
iintiifatTOssHTOTOftar i ‘w ft hto >nt to aM? i y^BHitafadlM i 

TO5>H^ra T ,»1&»Rfe? Iinifll olHiil Holtt wraija^w? IHttmiW TOldaW?’ i 

if >HaflaHfcftH%ftS I to 3 ‘f^iHdtgaiS IROll3Hdgt’>ffW% I CF§ 
Hfe'HtrUH%%’ I ^fUcf^HfegicTHt^IPnil 

(TO^fecI dfd ftHSTOft I HH?'8l ferl lefe VfcFfi} I ‘tlHlj^jfkfe fd^t $ I 

3g T §S3?>oftgife^ii38iiiid | 'dyu ttgiHirfe i Ms PyeaPd tut fen i 
ra^lfeH^fffS I tMsMTOUHfkurfe’ll^MIITOSVtTOt^HH^S I 
ftaf3Hdft ftlrtlft d 1 ^ I M fcl Uldrl Hfdftt IFH I yd Idfa ftlftaT d'y Pdtt'H Il3j£ll cfe 
ftuatfta»1?>€ I »ffeTOt#5STO^fe I if TOMd^TOHfew I IFHfTO^ 
W>S W II33II MudtrfefTOHfkTOW 1 ! I dd^fdf 3WWf I H'€d Sofl 
dM'sfHiyl I feHTOHfeara^fefeS^ M3tliawaHftiflad^ ld‘tffdH'ffTOft 
I yatHTOftaatat) I tidHA w3 Il3tfll Hdtfd^d TOftMs 

tat i yf^faftHaftaaM i mfettnif aiaftyftt i fsHm^yssst iiboii 

rl'fe WSt dIPA HA'A 1 I Ufeflytftif yaaTOTW I SStfc ftddt »M FT3 IdMlf 

aja Maria a^ iibhii mto 3a ara ftaT fftyft i tot few Mi aarot i fteaft 
TO^a ftTH ftt I ?rofe TOT dTOifd 94 Ulftt 118311 r*f ftat ftafa at I TOTS a3t 
m 95 ftroat i¥ft?>mftBTOTftftii83iiTiaatlTOMafTO 

farrftf i t^^a^rRstHHttf i gtijHTOsaMsM i aiftafttuTfaTHfaftHt 
iiBBiiyaaif ajaMnaTwat ift^aattaftaTTanFat i aroijyaHT ^tafft Paftft i 
HHHagTSHarafeafat iibmii ttyafayaraftarnit i afaMaeTHBaraaHift i 
faafctfaftrotaaft i ‘dTOHfciHHPsi fag *saft iiBdnftt cnaMHayHftiH 
yat i djda 1 Pdttd atfamirat i aiaatMM T UH i t iftaarfaMfaaaaQtPt’ 
iibdii Buffed t to aa^ i if Manat aaRSTwa 7 1 ufei{ifct®tfefea i at i 
aa3 ‘ftp ft aafa aynt natii ‘fenftfeHvafl afaftt i »tta Ufa 96 feda at 

92. fow i 

93. t ftaa f^ftt i 

94. aat»FfeiMi 

95 . aHH ftt ftd cfftt ?33T I 
■ 96. an ftt ifty 1 
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zfout’ i fen odu 3f<j uih£ wt i fiwtt Ouu 7 te nfe pput nsifii Awfa urufe 

U^raHT^tefFT l 3^FMTTfe 43 '^cS I I 

tTH IPO* IIMOII HUU utfc TjT^ Ufut %0 I refewfefl^ I tfe UTUUt Htf HUT 
>>0^ I Tf'UTUtyUHAVUH QtPd 1 IIMTII fefe St U|U yu^T RUH fefe fefeCT ufe ‘St>tfUTTU 
CfefrP ^fe’ ifeaTUUUS TPH tfHdfijSSl »?H 113^11 

S3 [UfU'H'Idy HTfTTtfH^] I 

tidd 1 II lrto(d >)<J dl >>i 1 ftd AU 35 H Pd Htf i| 1 Pd I Tjt^HdHA fdH IfiA 10?) 0$ >W 
HHUPfellTIlfcr^ll S l-P?55 rff ^PUTjP SttTfcJ HU 1 HSUU cTUfcJ UUP?) I UPUH 

UT-PS ydft fejiP' 3T-PUt ^ fdd cf>' fd> 97 I tldd dldfd oft y 'dl yPjfe HPst cf dPd S' Scf 

TWZ 1 1tTHSlffeHfe»TUU ryU'dfA fdS Wfe ipffc 3&fe r A IPII yfeH®5 

I y^t^urfuSfe>>PUtHUT^^TH^Stfe I 
HBTS Wfe UHRj 98 U3U UUHUU HUHA Otfc I f HfeUTU 0 Ufa** Sg% HHA mit 

WSe^tfe’ ll3IIHc^SuutB^^SS‘ura3 T UPStUUtgf3>>PU I PP^HHHfe^ 
S^tuwyVAlyy^feufSy^u i feu & sph ufe w ira uh PS u i* Oys tpu i 

i%fc>Hiu§ufeu>HuOH^OHfc^ ysTT 99 ’ iieiiTf >ydHAufJ‘HW^!’ 
h(<S UHHHUt^'fyH ^HrtH'fd I fey Udd oPUS 75fy ttli-lfe feu djd rt tuH 1 3VPH I cJHS 
fUu 0 ^PUIUP Stefe-HU St TPfe ura^u ^PU I MHUTjfey^ ofeTfcufeU HsPdd 
HUyT^HIMII%UTf SuHHtsrS^udUATrafSf3A>>PUR T fUT I tUdUioUH 
zto Tfefet UUfe HU'Hd oft feu HUT I CP§ HUH ffeu S feu U 7 >Pfe UTf S W 


97. (ufe T?U?> tft &) ijK ufer ft I 

98. H'3 H'3 o(<;y UP ’H'Hd 1 S' I 

99. HHU [HR: Umr=HHU] I 

* fen>>?Hfeut w >>ra ^^StSf^feu HHJwftSwft 1 fey^Su 

St UUf, TP fefe St ft, »P3H MUHRT feg OS M St feUH'Ut ftfe St d&dS 
UHfe>p fupSfcr feu St »pu >xfe ySfau fe i mfe St S feraO qSui ub?t t ufw 
wtl Mfe 03 twru S ■swutJ S, ftsw S tuy 1 St St wpftr OS Q<^' uSuuiu uu hu 1 

rPUrat Su SlydTUT Hfip But §y HH 7 i}H UP 7?ftw S S TJU fuft § TSHtu 

uuf I UPruO^UHUTTPuSyRU^Hf UUHTTTSuqU^UH dM'Al HHUtURjtS I S »PU 

MH75t UPTU UT UU S% Ou f?U Mfe OS tJO ^ feU’H U|U UU 7 S I feuOHHyAHOt 
HTTO flit CjK dAUd S UUH7) UTS I »P3H UPPTS t ifH feSS #hS UTS I 
** TTS^UHU^yureBStTHTuyOuHuytuSSvluStuTfeuH^pyHSuuyT nPydju 
S ^TU feu Pkh St HA'Jl S, UU tTU stdfey UU VRP UUtT S SuS S ■BUR?) UU§ Sd'dl 0 
i)H U 1 UAUH r TPUt 3P fej Tfe fU S, SO tUM HTS fffHUU 1 ' S t S§ 1)0 TPS O^ 7 
SS 1 S i feH hS H<feuT St ufp feu S ufeu’d IwfW wut t frf t wra^ uut 
OUTTtP S feu St deuil hSuW S I H^t»P St HURTU, urfet 0 HU T U t TfelS UH5t UTP 
Hfet 0, OS U'U t FPUT te UH^t U^HU Hfet TSUt UUt W HUSt I 
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ferfor i Pyj<5 t §U5 t §H?jt§^OTdidHti i rtfe^ii^ii>>f^1r^ , >i T 5R T crfe3>rat 
feHUHB[fetuW§irfe’.| B?5fe>^WflH?^‘flt| , 'rldTlKo(Jl yA'fe I 3ftfU 
TTHfe^fe yHlrlfj, BdHPd, fed BdFlB FtHftftft I V5 VJW?xJ, H3FW HBxI, SB*} 
Ft?, HS'SUrPfti’ 115)11 I Ft?^^ 

f Bfoft^lHfoFlfeiBfUBdlUdtt'H ! 3dlPd fed'dl dM'rt ottBftB 7 oraftjHg^Bsr 

WlfSTTEf I lltll3tefc?HFjt 

tydrl* yfH cfPd iW rid I FlfsT of UWfe I rl'd] ffclB 1 > Hfeojf3 ‘>Pdd4 tft ! 

>vrfe§U3rrte i hep Fit?? dBBft BTufe »ru t afo fej gift:’ iBufetfuat 4 ^ 
ferlngT, wiKWcjoiry ^ug3 T fe?’nif i Fjfora°jHB} ‘ 3 ft nfe fnvrafe 3fe 3H?t 
vfegwj iMjite^dFtsuH^fed'H^ 1 pAd'ugyTd Od'd !’ i vcHS-iest 101 
HIP* ^H r ‘i}fftH§ Wddd Qft'S I dPd 

II^OIIFl1?Fft§JTOf^^UHtfl^>Hy^Fr r fe I feHH3^Ftfgg^rar dd?d 
UHfe usrau, B^n HU^ 102 ’ I ‘wt W3’ HBP m , Ftfe 3ftc5, ftfftT tfE fspft ?fo? 
UGPB 1 F{t rEF 104 , feH BdHA 6'P* IIHHII BU^FlUdt# ‘fef 
tFFF 105 Idd Oftllc 1 } ttUVIdl'fi;’ I VPfe y'ol ddd'iH) tyft'oig IdH EJcf dHdol dft y<vPfc! I 
fHtf'dfl 1 ) ddtf THc(q 06'<dd M (cS Fftff?) oft )>lR-|c( Gi'Pti I dddl TJW ^tlPsl yri^'5 
HHBSftlBtf upfe IIB^II UB MftfFfft BBT?) eft BTH& F|t M3rT?> tpft | »ffe 

FlU^>HUdFlorSUtBt‘tlBcJ PH^'HBiPfe’ 1 ‘fc> |U B3B djd fSA c( 

»t'ftd Prlft oM'Pd I ^Ffl{g?>HcPt! PdPdd ttPd, fas PyA'HA" dPy' FfHB T fH’ IIS.3II 
c(H ttfdl H <844 dl2 F?Pdiy?i J^tydrirt (did fdH C|’cS I tide") >ldd1 c( pHd did ot si* Id sf'lft 

^ttMwfe iBfuwyfddd'gyf^ycSFifktBfcitFiOT^ i>tofc3%,*r i mraT 
^MwftlWEWfe IIH8II tfBlfc dPtt GdH-d dd3 Bp*ygBira%rPfe ll£ 
MBTB?ftrra f t^i^BU3BfB FftHi^ I W t[BSc5 % ^FTB BB Bfe nfdB^ 
nfefcS Bdd'Pfi I d-d 1 * d'Pd dfd 1y^ sl’ftf otTd HeF HrIHot cjy-x| tJA'fid IIHdll dB oidldol 


100. fBBPH cfB ijHA ftft F[?> I 

101. vprft tft ft I 

102. Bft} tHU ft (TP§) I 

103. (HfedJd ft) wft I 

104. frfft 3U ftt3r fth 

105. iPBeft I 

+ fcr ?fe tft % >4U3 feBB fBTBB ft ftt 3TH ft, >?u3t tft fen^ Bt qt 9, 

3 far tft fer tri us, ft fen fbiro §?p § ‘wftn’ ^eft ftt i ft fterat tft ft} 

fen^t fetT § fw >fft ft -afBF tft § BJf U3?ft 3T ‘Oftf ifer’ ufe^r fdOTcl 

sl'fctl dldd'H tft ft lO 1 BBIB 1 ft f? 3ft 3TB fiw PdB fdd'tl feft ift ft ffttF 3TB tft 3JB 
U3Tft 5Bl HBT ftBBB ftl TftBT Tft I 
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Hdl^dtefedfefed^ij^^^tfe I 

Bte I I fedAlTdMdlfeffedfd 

fd£ ddiwd ah^ 106 dtfe iiagii rify*^ Sdd^ddArHdfAdddddi^^^Btfc i 
MAfAPl'dfdimIdAfeduqfd'd ‘d^'Mdfeddtfc? i did § did did ?fes 3 3 H 107 uh 
tWOTHS* I MA^fedddAddd^TOTIdfe^Wlte’ 
ddtirdddfed' ‘wfuHOT>^fsra^3r i dfe dVd sCl ft Md 3 h8 woth fe3d3 i 
p{t did MHd dfe djdd 1 s»yl dtw m »esTfc i feA^HfeHTd^ddira^ 
l^iA rUTdd' ddTd lldtll 3d Pd^fA ^ d¥ TOlfe Ad ddeiE luffed / 

^dfeAd'fdAMddldWA d'sld Hfsi df^5d T fe I 3ddiBdfe3fd did dm3, dlPdd^'tt 
MFtdAPPfe idfustMfe^^fevjidHfuHTydd^Bdufrfeiici^iii^^v^ 

fi^^ddfedfeA>H T fedd3feHtA l-dH^y^'dd'dfedTd^lgddA 7108 ^^ 
fed! t 3 I P?dTfe »ffe ^ Mddfe dd 3, A# A ddfe »ffe 3 I dd dd HH tfc 
d'Pddl PdA P^aIa IROII PdHl d'Add^SQ d_y dA^ PAd Wdfldfe I 

tfedldwl^dHdl^dMfelWtTtyRjS Pdddfe 109 I 2)2 fedd rtl^ld eft rldl 3H IdA 

t Adf AdfPdddfe I »fe PAW'Old ! ^fe?jfeH§^»fjdtd^dd'qdU T fe-IP c lil 
Hdd HHTOfe HA ydd feH 3 gr^fe tdA dffA 1 10 I d]d >HHd 3 3Hfe 3d ft ^?Hd 3fc 
I Wd^Pf 111 dTtfdtHH^dtCFdfeqldffeirA I f^3HAHdfe%T 
d¥>H^HAdfi^f^fqd^ll^lldfeHdte Hdl ttfd ^3 Pddld dfe Hddfe 
PdHdfe I fdTfedfe^^ddd^Hd^^dfedrfe I H^dR^^l^cfTfldU 
fefeH^dJAHA^HTOrfe I »F?d]3 OsJdIA felT >H P^tM ' A fd dGlfe T# dfe d^^rfe 
I R3II fed dd ^fd de^ dfddt, 3d §ipfeA Mdufd wfe I fed dd PTdfe dfefe fed 
3, fed fdfe >HdAt dSd^ I 3d TO t d§' fedfe dFfe ddfet dTdTfe 3^ I fed 
»1dd'H cidld S' 6'3 Hdl£!> slid *>lAoi fed'cS I RBI I > Hfed^3A|fd^feHd^?jfcJ, dd^ 
^IdtwrfeHdTd I BdA dd fe H fs) 3 H ' 1 fd d]f 3 W3 l£Ffd I ddtdgdfdld' 

dd Idld dt tfet >HAoi TjcCdpA dl'Pd I Prtddi Hdld Pfcjd dsf Hd'J} d dl£| UJT3 113 // 

fed dM I R Ml I ftRJHdS Hfe 1 14 UT3 &rdd 25dlfe fdfe fqddt dd TTfe I iJWd'd V& 

106. AHHETcT l 

107. 3 1 ? djd rft $ djd, djd MHdti'H tft, (d<5' did, d.y *§? tft % TW33 & ^h! I 

108. B3d I 

109. yod fdd 1 9 I 

110. fey l 

111. ^'c( Jld 1 ^ddl I 

112. yH I 

113. td, Hd I / 

114. M W$ gt fed I 
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Hfd to fiWFTfe dTfo Iff to rycb'fy I §5fe tot Hfe HH HdT dto to to Hfe 
ftjtod'fe 115 I drdAWdVHHMdTfc^y^toSWttHtofe 11^11 tofentS 
f>feU^lto 16 Ul^toto^HH>>faT I tot »ffgR T , 3H t to fto S ft >HW ^ 
HcTF I iW to 3'3?) fto H? t did 3 to?) fft §to I »TU to pf?fe 3 Mfe, to 
6R5d' fd^fto Uplift did ^9H ,l7 llf l%lftofc 

itod>wd^toH T gtorHHdtto 8 1 

?fe i>>^^Hi^^3^tH9^ryc(idr* 119 >^fgirate-iptiiftHr*^qrd yc i 
dd-t) dfy-sl&M^to feHHfd iH'fe I rtdfeMtJsl feyid to IdHVldd rtdl Hd'fe Hd'c 1 ) I 
fed Hfe d^'dl MUd TO dTHAd fedd A, At 3to US'S I gfe> # HH ftfd oft dfd to 

W 75tfe dldM to?> IPtfll tife to t #d 120 H^, SS d'ddd 1 ^5tft A §fcJ I 
>Ht3HBM'fed 6dl dfd ttM'Md dto) dtoMfeyAltfr I ¥H3U>totfdHltot, CP§ 
H57 M'^fe HA did 121 I st$ d3 3 dt) Adi Mfe, &3o(H<;ytfto A>tfcJ 122 ~ll3o|[ hIa 
o(6d H ( *1 WTltdt HdW (d^ £)$ Idd 6 ( (a I— >>l(fcj3 Wdt todd 1 ft rid 1 dff'fe > H 1 Ucft 
rl'fe I yH 30-F&to fto'<3 H?Hd to' 1{HA Hd'A-’ I IfeH dfd Alt o(dl ofd to c(fe 

Hto fifar tod wfe iishii tod* ii to to whs to 'did fy d'it toe i toffe 
dTH£>>WdAdi$^toH<j'fe II33II 1^T$irai^H3Hf^f=[fto to ‘h 1 ? ftofo’ 

lJT?aT OT?k? A'H HlH »Tg II35II 

dif [Tj»?f>p=ray^ i fetotrytodto] i 

told 1 II tife todd fed dlgqoilMlJHtl'rt 123 I dlfe feHd'Hof^Hrd fed (dH 

W5 ll c lll#4Etll f^dllj^fe 124 dfd 6'*^ UM'A I to PAHdW dM'A feu'^ lOTHtod 

yfetotot i ^ra»rdTHfe ha 3 nfe tot ipii *jt dfedl to to >nto i waitca 
gfeftotfeto i tofe fed* hRj i^ 125 nfto i toHfjtof^totonidiiHfA 
H'fey yyudtrfe i fey ajdyH wfenytot i ‘ fen yrafl dto to Mfe’ i HfAdfai* 
HA»f T toufe lien ‘yHdd Hfe toud i wj dif u*d1 fto »fto’ ifen 


115. HaiM ?TO (^ BJf wra ift S) I 

116. hh 7 # w (wh ?y») tfe»r t tww as bbs i 

117. 3J| jjr | 

1 18. (»nf w) fe^ 1 irg (^h?) it, ftf ter i 

119. mir? § iy£ i 

120. tH 1 1 

121. #M 

122. tjart (5 1 rfrtdl 1 3^ ojhc d'fidl 1 I 

123. g’U gJT3T& I 

124. ^5 efgcf | 

125. yycF mi ftra?i f u 1 1 nts i 
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Hfc QdH'd gwii hhot fe gu gw imn& wnfTOjft ttfsfe i tr& 
wgpf 1 4^gjrfe>HfeHgTHte T i T^graHyguroSSte 1, n£iiv3H 

i}H S rF?5 ^TPS I H5gKtegT?) 1 >fef3 > >f 1 § I yfoof OT dTA Hfe HH^S I StffcOTH 
giftygit iDii^fegfe feeder otS S 126 i SgyfOTS'OTOTitS 127 igTtgrfe 
gfgguftPfgr i gf^§ipfe^^Mntii i gdft HPd’djd 

i irfe?j ppfe f^rfos yt i ferfe?THfefe»^tci% infiiHfefe-fe^s 
stKS HdtS 1 glwnfS dP^gjgStS 1 yt '<Jfa glpge »te ffe^ ifctfeMselMe 
guit nson Tpftra §w w djdd'H i ygt ps feOT ^vmi w^3 3ft nsra 
grpS i ‘%p w^§ws^ irs.ii ure gw S w Hfk we\ i gro wte gS 
Fiy^sf i ypwgFrfelw di* *w9 i gfa yregrugS gfopS iis^ii gy gtp^feHy 
gtit i ft ft HdTH HH5&AS i feHFfggtpIgfH^wFf i ggSgPdPdPH PldPd wQ 
IIS3II Pc(ddA ddfe Iw^dl^'dl I HHtf HM'Hd dlHStFSt |ggpfe§3HgW?& I 
Hdifg tfdi djd^fy ip^feiisgnwgu^'fesdd^ d3t ifi^M^HTO T fefH& 
S' i fed PdH m OTfgt 128 wfe i^^dk>^w?j^¥PriSiisMii^>Hgr^^ufg 
gtitfc i fefe ttfyfc B3 fiw f^ i ggi-p fers wra 129 in^fe i hot ite St ggfc 

ftppfe IlSgll fstS dfy §3H'dPd d'& I Adld Hd'HdtOT»P^ 130 * I tPTPfST-re 
Hfe’H^gjgHfefWH^rd tt'dl IISIlllStHydcidPd dPtfTOf IHOTfe^STPfe 
c(Pd H'dl I Hd 1 H^d ydd IPS I dd ?PH irffy £4dld ycPPftllStll dd' Htpt-ffe erfd 

OSte i fct fAofd gjg » paV SPa i HSTfe ot hPa gPd gfe »p£ iwsSsfenMife 

3&irSllSlfll ^Pud SfdHPddJd fed'l 3 SI I ^dHA oiPd giHSfe nPs( SSI I gOTyPPfc 
f^JPfHydd 1 ^ I H P^ (d PA S HA >v| 1 Ad ePsT I Poll HTOFgfg 131 H Pd dTd PdH tj'A 1 % 
irynPy ydwg i ‘wfOTuynwSiPH i ^gfgwgH'Pydi^^TriRSiiw]^ 
OTUfHH3Hfe?PH I PdddA jryH3OTTPH’ iytdPd dlPyetft^TTO I ATtStfcyt 

126. toto TOt to i 

127. (§<7 £ wr) TO3 fet fu£ TOTO ipOc? S I 

128. fSt»F I 

129. STOi I 

130. tefe mg i 

131. Ttetfeyati 

* fejf^raraHWTO, ft§1t yf% ifl fet giro t tPf to, ft ft t ftprara ?rot to i 
f^rora g 1 er 1 fgg ij?3t g^t to St to i 

t ygi Hifro yro to? fror t fro^, to isSt t >>ral t uraro Stey 3 ft f i feH 

ygrro § upfe ww?; § ^ra t <Pte niHrSt nftro t Q^ 1 y$ T froi nt, T^yra tt nirara 

065 t d5 TOi H'lott TO Itg 7 fBW S I UdlSI fevi'dd feTOt Uoft Tit ft feoi ft? tt 
tpto ?rat T-ft §tra Heft, yt %S Otro § ygy tt HtPfro 1 tt Sst ust Tft 1 

sra Adrift t? rft tfiH 1 fenragi i^rfliK 1 uttM 1 gg i 
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sTCt rfttr ft?u| (1843 At) 

WrlA A'A cfU^ I £fe BdHrtl 7#1 PcVS'fi I MBAAAUfA 

H€cT(JT§ i cj'tj ^fd cfPd Py3 

§3^ I AHHBPA Hfet AU I Uct AUA fTTA HsTf 1138117$ ufe Atf^U 7TAT 
BU 1 ^ I TfcvfeMU^ilJHM 1 ^ 1 BHTf »ffc UAT WAt I f?F ATtt? ATf AH UAt 132 
H3MII 7 >f3Al{fefttfc7$AfAT 7 I »ffA ®djt irlEA t TfdF I HUt^lffeUAt^ I 
A 7 H^tB7^tftll3£llH 7 38lJ3At 133 ^7^7? I WTOWmIh I H7)tt£ 
ATAFt%> 134 1 d1^ HA'^Pa^HA^II 3:>II AfAAfAFHA 7 * 7 ?^^ I IcWfetfe 
i fer^ra§OT5fegu^r | HfuHTir^T^gra^iptiiHufe^ 
iracfsf»ft ifeuA 135 ufAAr$BA]AAit i roftTiAAAtfAHHiuF i uutTFHHTAt 
ajA apul iRifii HfdtteA M^Hfu 7 i ferrwftr Pahas Pqul ^hau 7 i mwhh offe^ 
HAUf^fe i yAA^fls^g^ii^ 136 ii3oii^ AtetvfffAsrfe i ysw-M 
7W?7 I l>»!WTW7W^dfeHAII3HliyAl^fy7?^ 

»raA»Ht 137 I feHA AFT^ BfeoT 138 BcJaPHt I AHS MBA fAdFt M I fSxjJVprrfe 
sfe M 11331 1 HAp qoraHT fe'd "dfd Wt I UA BAHAI 7#f fe^§ I UAU TFfe BAH ^ H 
8% I BHA IJBSA 7 dlfo »1& 113311 feH BABA 5[fe UA tfe U3 If 
HU^ I HAUlfe 139 Pdd PdldSw'H 1 igAfi7Hfwt^8UWII381l7%feM T fe?53T^' 
Bte^A i^f^ttfJf^iriOTA 1 7$Htf3$3??u#r ife[^^vraftf%>Hfett 140 
II3MU ‘fetgrA^'dl drd^'H! i ira&ra^siim^ i %fAtfyBrfAFffeOqte i 
Brauf^TTfUHAH^AIIS^IigKfefH^HAfiTO^ATfUA I 7W BH 7TOB H 
rPfcJ A 141 I ’ 3U, W U3T t 142 ^ AA Ut3 I fcsfUB Ffe ABU fa? B^ 143 113511 F1W 
>HAffATfrnA))fAFU I ftH U?5 ^feu 144 3A TT^ ' ^ PBdtf'Pli AA'^Pa UfafU 1 AA 
of fU5 offA Btflftr 145 Il3tll HU 7 UAtf of HAT 3A ITAIa I >HAA]A AAA%t3 

132. $4 f?H At Sffe»T ?> I 

133. tM I 

134. ^aF| 

135. feA (urfui) 3 I 

136. 7?B te 7 , B'd<t AAA 7 I 

137- yAA (tlH 1 AH tt'iil 5 > H , tt I 

138. ftdf 7 * 7 I 

139. ftp? 7ft I 

140. ft(3 3 frit #t fAAwt tJA I 

141. HH HH |U HHA'A fTft ftry t ATft UA I 

142. 3U 3 HAT |U Qgr 3 I 

143. yH At fiWA A 7 ® I 

144. 3 1 ? ifara I 

145. S^AAttl 
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5fW 46 I »ffe f gr^ fcuit I fea^t HOT Fife 113^11 fel tfefe Ufe OTW 

fHH'ft' I Hfawfe>H^3crHW 147 I HH Wife ^ HOT STOP IHWTdfeOT 
ufHHHOT^’ IIBOIIHfe¥^3JOT 1 HJ>fJOTlH I H75 %F fHH 1 3^ IFtWt 
Ufe%fc#3T I OTTTjUOTHHfUHfeTfoT’ 118=111 Hfe^jt MOTH I ^Hfe 
y* 9i69 -&& i H3T3#ygi dra^H ifef^fw^^T^ls^Hiie^ii d& wFrat 
fcfHljfet 148 I wfcfUcOTMfOTWFt I fe3§3 fed 'dfe Hdtt fedfe I HfUOTHUfS 
3cF OTfe 11831 1 MOT BP75 feddfe fe §W I I HSOT5 149 

I 3TH3f3U^7^3ray^ ll88ll^fH8ll HOTt 150 >>^t(3tU#OTtfe^, 
UTHcft3U3OTt 151 , ct^feof sP73 eft 152 I 3fe§>W33IS,5^ttOTte#3 15:J 974‘€W 
OT>'846OT5H75HH5aft 154 I^H8H^HHOTOTfeOT,H^§dMHfe>>rst^t 
HHSSft 155 I traTHSSWHt 156 , f^BS^TS^ufHHPft^ire^lJ^ 

%Wfl ^dJdHfe HOTt 'dJOTTf H, ‘UOTcft* HH H 7 ?) tpxFcF I Hltl UcF fOT POT HtF ? 
Hfutsfe OTjfe ftfe TO I 3§ HcOTfetF 75313 '?tJ H3T3cI OTT tJ^cF I ft 
Htf33 fe^d HcF, BU§3 WOTW FHOT’ Il8£ll H Hfc t dJdOTH 3753 ‘M W3 
S^Htcimft^ I >?H3^OTWfet,OT3t,375?tttHfHHUTt I FJHOTtHH 
f>W cf3 Mfe ctfe HUF3H 3 OTJ flF%’ I 3 o(Id Hg ofcVd Xdl'fe TSdl'^fe Sd ^ > >W 

H3TtTl8DII7^3rat3OT^ ‘UHrOfe, H3f3 IS8 TOH?W^ I HWtdH»pt 

fed' dfe^ "of fe 3| oR?3 OT 159 ’ | 


146. H#tr t wfe»TO § 3TR§ (FJW t) ! ■ 

147. wy3 % i 

148. yaw few i 

149. ftfVH I 

150. M»P I 

151. WH (afet) I 

152. 3tfrn+ fe§ 3^ Ht»F I 

153. TfufifeW I 

154. fVUH t ffeW HHU U§ I 

155. 3*? @feit 

156. ya3t $ ?ra ira ft i 

157. Wfe ffet & I 

158. J$ra3 i 

159. at 3^ I 

160. »rfa7»p iife ff3 &h ( 3 ^ 3fet towh 3) § i 

* Hwe fl w M H3T few WHW feg $ fewft ifewat w few 

Ffefe Tft 3 WH^fe Fft feH § 3 fP ^ WH Tft fe3 H3 I feTOTOiSl 
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rrt fen fwR?> 3 rr btb fen rem M 161 nstii 
l^fecf otT ‘Otfte $?> iothb gtn’ vjrfgi <bh $a&> ^'FJhJI >>iu ii3tfn 

80 [BB-T HB] I 

#ubt 1 1 3fg bM bibbo} £ Bn w§ ipr i *jj bjb sft »pfeR crat RAfe u^h 
ijcph iiwustii fnfe f^es rh bMr »fi?jt i bb Mr uMura® fafe b ^ 162 i 

9'dfe3T'?) 163 8Bfel3f I A{TW?)feBBBS»?f 164 IPII olfd olcS’d 5M dfd dl'^1 I 
Bcf^RTfBBBfBRM I RS t RU fecfBI^ RB^ I UB W fRB RBR^ 1 131 IBB 
fefR ^B?> BBBTt BB I RB RR$fe §Bfe HfBRf 165 1 Mb W 3 tfBB f§ I R% 
WBP?fe RKBR tjM 6 1 1811 Rdfi RBA % fS l{f«Rfd wfe?5Rfe I 

RBHRRWtfe'^BRfBt I Mb, RRRRp^fA BbM 168 IIMII R#R?PB>>f3RRB 169 
rid' I S'^l dPdd ddH 3 3d' I c^R ct^dd dtld 1 I 8'ttdR'd <3^' ll£ll Mr^B 
RfRBfBBW I 170 I TTBttB^fB^fefflB?3W 171 I 'JdlB'd WRB $ >HB I 3 >H3B 
dJGd 1 151 1 Bte Hdtt PlRd RB <Jdl I BBt RBt 172 f"^R §^BT I ^RBoR5R HAPddl M 7 I 
RSRRTRH?5R5tgfR?5M 73 lltll d'A bflPcVBHBte I Ml ^tffe Bfe W3B rft t I 
B^ 3feR BR IrM* I BJB feBT Bfe dJdB'H Mrt lltfll §BT# >HBRB feBlMfe I 
RRfBCjHRfd sPQ ijRte 174 I tfeRtdWttdPl' I RfeMM^BBR Mft 11=1011 
R'fe ol1pA>HBB T R»fBPBt I ‘^BJB^Hd'A dM'dl I BBMRtBHBtRRBra 7 I f^B 
d^dBPd'PBHdra 7 ’ IRRIIRfe^MBBARfeOgte I 3 B1H£ @3R>B R Rtfc I Wit 
§bMs B& t I ^MRTfRRBHBB&tllR^IHR^BIBURKBBRB^ I §Bfe 
sjHfefcRR SABOTS I IwrfBTfe^fBfeRW I WdcPdl BBpBRpS iWS' IIR3II 

161 . tfc HB 1 W 3? 3ra=3ratB vft HR ^ HB HB 1 fw ft (@7ji k?) f?3 fiWB I 

(w) Bra=Rt(B | 3 Bra i 

162. RBBt I 

163. 3^3 I 

164. HB I 

165. ynt Kftrara i 

166. sd>' ?PH ftft I 

167. 5B I 

168. f b§ bb fra sftt i 

169. »?BB ?ra B 1 I 

170. B'fe'JP (tf£»P) I 

171. B^l^FJWfBRfMiralB^atBRI 

172. 3Bft»P HBl»P Bl#>P I 

173. ^ B55l 3^ ^B BHBt Bt tB 1 SB’feVTB SB Bt t, Bra tEP cfBIP Bl ^BB^ $ 
BH?B ^B B®t BB ^ I 

174. gglrt 3'0 Bra »raBB rft ! 
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i gfclnfettraraguigt i cidfc/dldd* 

infefHfe^ 175 IIHBII^S^fHfeTOTSeffeT | ggfe yrl^P* ^ta^^d 7 I feH 
OBH'd^rafegraB^ I I ra&dtt 

HdM 176 dSfe rTfcJ 83 I Hdd dd ft! fH dd^t Idd'd 1 I 23U§ Sdfd HffTJoT >H [cJ o( * cj 1 

i MBcfwr^tfeOdiTt i yFftgratfuddwnr 1 1§ 
H&ajd q% uot 4 imn fm aarfe t£ fen ^f?> i dra 3 radPdPH 2537 ^ fe?ra i tthb 
Jws?3P[is?ffcF i fenMiMnta# until ‘fcrr ^Fifc t to y«^'* i 

urau raeu Fra Hrau jto i faferafcapFrira yrafed' aft i felraranfecSd 1177 A'HPdS'cfl 

imtfn Pko ydfd ildyf* 3dl lefra&ypAwPd^iyM’ nf »ratT3tBfei^H T ?fe i 
iraTfe fst rara PercTHraf* ipoii fph s arat fcaprifc i raegf ww Fra fitfe gra 
^nfc i Mf hcrt h& gjf 1 178 rarait 1 HdTfe trafe ufe w mh^ irhii ‘Fjtgrapft 
stag feFr 3a 7 i gau ?ph rafe ferea rata 1 ’ i gfc ft t fras aw i ‘raa ?ph feH 
gaftjggw? irsii dPa Hrag 179 ^raf i ngfewrafFteOdraT 80 ’ i ‘f^ara 
3 ft naydM PyH'W 1 i aaga lyara tt dPd ^ oj'tt 1 iP3ii arafa Msfra ?> Ftvirag ofra i 
gau ?ph fiw afe vna >pg’ i F^MaaaFilFTOfe farar i ‘uaaat fe am Sara 7 
iRBiifeFaTHtapHHgw 181 i rarafrafafgH^waw 1 STtHT-gpfttaaM i 
tgauirofeFife^gf iRMiiarwHgfHfavp'FRP i aa1affapH T fag3ftfer i apt 
an-rawra*^ i grarauparaHtTfe^ 182 ’ ip^iiHfcTfoTfeFraretuatPEt i ura 

175. ftg ara (»f) ftet»ft § gag »ragra -ate gft® 7 * 7 f t fife ft afe, tea ft uftj$, at 

ftagift faftta w fe 7 1 

176. UfeM 7 Hflg tuiTH I 

177. (w gift) >te i 

178 . aa (aaft) ft gjg tft ft i 
179. affta »raa f i 
iso. §afe i 

181. ara g 7 ara gfiw & i 

182. gaga ft feaara twaan agar ft i [fta^gaga] i (m) fegara raafew 7 w g 7 
ara aaa 7 ftfw fpfgF i 

* >ftgf asft >>tcf 3D ft 11 ® aft tft ©a aag ftft aa ftra ttg gro g 7 faraa 5, ftft 
ugggt^gTH^ggfgTtstggsacrigggdf'S'i fe Igggfe aft tft ftt wgt aga 
gran 7 ft gaasgg ua i Hfegjg af feH ‘gra’ ^ gt fi^a : ‘gH3 gra na gfg§ 

Hvnfe’ n ‘gw gra gfefe arft Tpfe’ n [gfe H: m] ug ifeaaf % ^ gra t furaa 

agfna, ^-‘Sfe^gragg^g’ n wraaraafegS la Bagrat aafet at fira g 7 ^ 
ua ufftpag t fa g 7 a^ ara at g 7 Hg r a aa, gmgra yg, gjf gmgra tft % ara 
t-cra 7 : ‘aagt auia wa >nau g T ag 7 a yg’ n afgg g 7 ara Mfyaag’ afein 7 at, ^ 
a^ag f feg£ afeg g 7 ara ufeagg gfw at i fea at as 7 g 7 ara upa^ fea 7 tft t 

(aaft mr3 fttft 3) 
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I feHUdyfe HW3J3 ofer | ?W WUT3H ct Ufa ^te 7 IP5II 
inflyy^n 

31§3t HUT? M 1 1 fe l{fe 7^3; ^HHfe 3tt 1 1 #fe HU 1 
aH ala >jff>j3 iftt 1 i 'll i aa^ 1 1 foaHB §aa atfia w 
?W II WI3Bra3U3?;Hfe^H 11311 TteTffgT3U^Hfe5fe II 
IPII fHHdfamiaafafe^ II 
xfe 3fc afew uaifTfe nan ftrHfa uaTyfeataaas 
tOT^iiOTw^nfenfo^g^ iibii tfM n 3da ii 

BUHtll ‘VfflfeTWfsUHW^UcfeT 1 feH^W^HS^’ I EM^aife 
yof fy^'-R I HH3^c^U^ZT^IPtllHf3^>>r r ^Hfet^st I ‘feSHfe 183 
feyutfcHTfefeFSt I 3TB7xJ 733ld M WJIPIU’ IPtfll 

fe^^Hfk^feH^rar^ i fzm aja^m I W aTfet i sjtalaatf^e^efcTte 184 1 

H^ljtftHfsrfcHte I 113011 W^CFH I UT^fi^atefH falter 11$ 

if^^aas^ayfeadnaHny^fafeyadfas^a 7 ^ 
HHWftaTd^ i gyurayfatea>H7Fcf i atfc HcV^f* yt >te% 113311 »yfeH 3 

cffd y r d 7H3'd' I oOfAy^Hlrt dfdd tyd'd 1 1 1$ did ct 3fe i-l'fe ^d'tj) I UId Hfe "fHfclvl (rt 

yyy^!i33ii^TTHfeuifeop-d'dt i feyfe'ORrdid^ @a'dt i ‘hsu^fwtws 

37> H7F i BPl-rad I85 #^fu'l{fewfd fe7JT n3BII aWa^H cT<Y, F^' 186 I ¥Ht rPH?>t 

3H aifeta 7 i yifijferisi' feafertTfafc 1 3U 7 ay® feu ytefa 3afc i3M i mwm 
3Htfd3ff'fo I IjBH.'a^ fed afedWfi’ I aafcaja ‘BS&dJdy'H ! HfaHrfeHa® 


(ftisS y? stft) 

<W § eft ‘WTO’ UfWHt I ‘»ff>fUHU’ §UyttUUT§ at ‘WHf^’ ytuftyte, 
UU feu »ff>j3HU U 7 fHU 7 £TH »raqr3 Tftuu ita 7 UU t t 3Uf dd-dfe' yt, te feu 

CfalU UU ift 3 fete y 3 ate* 7 Ufe 7 Tft, feu U 7 >HUU dfe 7 at §U Tfe%U 1 1$ 3TJ 
umum rft £ nfefbtf 7 yt I W: ‘te U T KU T H Hte te’ »(Tfe | >>?f>i3HU OTT tedt 

y^uyfet y feu 7 yt, § wj y ut $ ary 3 t hu t h yt § fet ate au5 yt »pfei»r feyt yt, 
fenu, at § «s<£ yy aa i > hhh feu '3ju 6'Ac< y^ yt y feu feyy nyu y 7fe?u 
uu3 yt npfew fFfe Fpfugr § feyt § utife uytra* § , yuT3u fetter feu feu 
ijcruiti y >»tfvi3HU unr »nfe rnfefe u 1 feur yfe»r 3t u 1 >HuutT uut i tro^tfe 
HH3TU yy ffet yu yu f ufe y§ t tu uu^ yt uuu iu >>rfe ^if yt §t ^ y feufe 

uuy utr UU (ty BUT P fet »fe ufe 83 § nfe 30 »fe 0 yt»F SUHtw I 

183. HUH I 

184. UU fet3=yt3753 T U 7 W3, (>H) te UU=te Ut CfH 7 I 

185. uyfeytltei 

186. UU § flfeoT £)'■= y* 1 fed U& y I 
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HEF ijUT? 137 H3£lldUU>HfcU3ife2ft3i I ljdl'2 did fay 3t 188 ’ I feHqUU 
srfuqu»H32fer i ii^^ii » 4TFrar^ 189 ffenre -ferTr^ i Me 

HUdUfe? 1 ^ I UHodfe WBfeutMgd 190 I 33 1 *5tfc §Ud ITC >>?3d Il3tll vfew 
TW Hlffe fejU 1 ® 1 I rTH rPHcTt did R-IH oCW I HtJ Tid'd oil fcS y?> ITEW I Ejld'rtoi 
^HHdfd OT ll3tfll >HdSt!M 191 tfcUSftfUTH I fedT dcpPd Bid' dJdtd'B I dfdfewUg 
> H I ufei : ft oT I ftTR^dfe Hfeld of did' IIBOII c tt?) PBd'dl UHMfe tl'clld I (cJ3 tddHd 
Hfe fW3T f>PUfe I TFftjH W EOdf I Hfe HdTfe 1 33F feurg§ IIBHII TO 1 
Hcte33dUfeHfU3 I WHSUHOTfeHMSd I Ul-fe UdflU HHHd ETUU i sfdl® 
feHft^gSUU IIB31I >5fU 3ZTU 3H feU ^ TFfe I Hfe HdTfe TO »Uddfe | HU 
grgfelwfet^tflfo IUH%HHHdH3ra 192 drafrlfo|IB3IF^ I 

hPs) rf'dlPd ttft3TT3d?fe I WfSHVFfe^UdrfHETO I TftH 'tia^qfdi^HfeHTgilBBII 
P T 3fedfedfeufg»f^ lf)WHdTfe^U3(H'R7J T ^ I fan 1$ >H3HU WdTU UHt I 
feltf dtfolUHfcuf^UBfet IIBMII HfeHdTfe MfvjBHd d T ^ I rddHdTjtufevted rPt I 
Vffe 194 oflddd <}fe PyH'46' I tdfu W 1 fro flfeOT IIBOII fefe *jt djd i[3Rf HOT ftp 
f^fecr dfe ‘d^KHd 3d’ ipfar ddd?? teh d^'fdHdl »fg nsoii 

BH p^tdjddfg H'PdB wt^^Utfeiffet] I 
^dd 1 II Idojd dd'Pl dJdtl'H Pdd fetffc 1 ) HdPd fe 3d I SPdd A<£c( >>fUcl fe §dfd 
jfcJHtB IIHII HUE) IlfeudddfePdfey W& I UdMRt^ufdWlfe I 

I ydrlPd feufc U fedT t rPfe ll^ll feH tsratf djdyt I ufedJdd'H 
UdrfoUg^ I felU PyS'PB H^dd W ‘rT<Wb 1 UHdt >H&W II3II dUU fdjtfofl did 
fufet I Wd dJdHtft Vf3^t I ifdWiMEOTEl I Q3t WdU^gufet I1BII 

fcu nfu fetju Hera dTdyrst 1 i ftrual yPyKf^Mfcrap^t irag 

^sldl'HpJ Pb^M' ufet IIMII Bdd BdBSfdnTdPd' fed'dfj I HSHrl'dld H I'd TOfo I 
fen 33 3f dJdHtft H?fet I fetdtr HdlH HOT 195 ^V3\ llgll HEJHfe *HU HdUfo 
iw i fen Hfer fefe # ff yPud'H 1 i nfe fud imafu feu trfeP 6 1 fen hs ira h 


187. ijdld 3tdft I 

188. did 3* 1{3R4 IJdl^dF 3 3^ df TEH 3fdF I fed 3ttifH3 §3 33 33 dW^t 

y«p| 3 H'ril 3 Hdl3 TTHdl^ y4'M', 33 oidl %d 3HH?> 3H d'd if 3 Ft 3 d 1 2 I 

189. fetS 1 [3H:, »EHdd] I 

190. iJESEH fed dfedt I 

191. ild fdW I 

192. TPt dtf Tf3t (dlHt) I 

193. W 3k I 

194. frra3 i wlddd 3 >te=3dT3 u fedd i 

195. fee 1 I [HH:, ^U^fee 1 -, W, 33H r ] I 

196. 333 t3dft I 
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RjoicSd ' 1 utel 197 iuii fesd wfe fdjdHsft Hfe ftst i hsth wfc feCT fire Mt 198 1 

ipizfe SFdt TO few I ^Mj rJ> Ml fMl IfeH TO 5 7 lltll few TOHdt W 

cftt i hsts ato nfu ufe gwp§ i Wdu'^3 i frefu cjfe ffevra?) srfe 

t?T 199 lltfll fe^HfeHTWd'fe'd'H I fuddld ft dT TOHtft H ?^H I ^^Wfufedfe 
TreTOfd I feFTTOofUJ'dd Tdd TOfij 200 llHOlt BdUTOtireftHftfft iMMiH 
feW>H^ I HPsI fed^H'd fod'd 1 * I WHWlfef ddA Gtd'd ' 201 imUT^TO* 
I ^TOMKHMUdJ^diy 202 1 fifWd^Wfefafer^ft 7 ^ I dfeftfe 
wu uforot’ iih^ii nfe 3 ret sraro frot i ‘ere 7 ^ftr ^ fed uvrtet i ft 
>HBU3WflkfeHTOITO^fW>>fTO^>TOIIH3ll^>HdTO>HTOdMd T I 
fTOTfUMTOqfe iftKfUWFfHdtHfe^f tKSIlficffe 

ftW ) >PV Hd'ftl I 75Wld(ddft^U'^5tf T St’ I Hfoljffe dfe HcJot 'tiicS 1 IT^ dldWH 
fojy 7 S4^te 7 IR.MII ‘TOU^tttTOTOft 203 1 i>?dH VPd 7 fifH 7 Mftftlfcf 204 IWSgftfe 
H ftMj TOt I TO Mr TO5ST fttR’dt llftgll ^ ?Tcf f?fe »?3H TO 205 l-TOTO 

$Mr? orfuds-.i dfft gi «sr gfo fts Mwt i Iftwfftw orfodifogd’t naDii-fej 
HHftlB T TO,feTH'3 7 I fol3ST?ftftft, Pwoffd^d 1 - lferHH9fu^ufHH?W I 
feftf dJdM'rtl HStt HcJ'rt 1 ’ llfttll feH Hfo ct sf'tTI dJdd'H I ddft HlnUSTlJolft UHJ I 
f^Url^HfeTO^dfevM I 3fe BP® dU-Td' dfe Wf llfttfll TOTC t HTO cffe 


197. tfte utet ft ftJU-H'ldl Uftt rPt 3* §3 1U8S iftftt ft I 

198 . fan ft fsro ftftiftt ft i 

199 . Hsfttsrarfti 

200 . w to sss 7 (TOft) ftw sssst i 

201 . fat 33 ?> (ftft hs) i 

202. if ^Jf B’HTOfftl 

203 . W ft TOS ftt U 3 S I 

204. ftft ft^ I 

205. ms ft »teft I 

* fts 7 ft H>te 3 ft SJSUtet ft S 3 S S 7 )! fifS 7 ft, H>te 3 M'S 7 ft ft ©H S 7 rR 5 cftnftt fit 
ifttff, US S 3 S US M 7 Slftt ft ft, Hcifil ft ft fituftt ft I lifts ft ISH H 7 > > 13 U SJSUtet ft ftH 7 

w fits 7 h 7 ^ sftw 7 ft s 7 fes didutet ft fs|u ft, foQ'fa Hfesrs ftt ft stet ft fesro, 
jhsu 7 ? sfissra »rfit ftfiw ft i ctu^uft »ros ftfe s tos 7 ft sfro hi ssh 7 ©' 

ftte’ 1 ! ‘US oft Htet ) H 7 ftt’ 3 U 7 -‘HfeSJS oft Htet n(d Hfe sfs rt'AtJ SJS fHUU Sfe S 33 7 

jxftir yss TOft’ i <\8 fes sfe ftt ftnft ss fe sif ftt ft fssft ft gro »rfe 5 r wu 
sftf Hofft, ft qsw 7 ts 7 S 7 SSS 7 ft, ft SJf ftt S 7 fuss 7 fftft Htet fes^t gSH 7 ftt HHS ft 
fus ft, fes stet twsTfrsfttfftftti^^u, Q^fsscrfsftttsH 7 »rau craft 
ss-gsH ft tos s 7 to te ft, ft sjoh s 7 fsi»rs ft ft fs sjsstet uss ft i ftft sra 
cTOS qro, udurau, JiraTO M 3 »te 00 , fes >> 01 ^: 33 ’fe Mft ft feft »?H ft »fa 

MO ftt ftSjft fS I 
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U3% I oft fo d fa 5B% 207 lirfe Aid H^'dl I ^]f iHHU^tfS 208 

aratretipoinf »rafR3M3lgM iftef^^r*Fdid*>>fM i ywfHHSPj(t?reaf 
cW I ^ftfe Ufa TOF?3 II^TII y^S Pjft TTLFft feyg*Ft I afoa Hdltt'dd'A 
HcPEt i iMare^atta*^ i irayuns^sHwat iiqqii t^M^ranfuHwt i 

offfe vfaW Heft I fetftHtt I fEHHfu^^fe^rgft IP3II 

J^HU’BHWHWt 209 I y?>fu MSS ¥*yat fy tT wl I f^'HA'‘U§Uag*?3’ ifeH 
Hfosttaftfc W?3 IPBII ‘fHgTHWHfofc&ra’ | TPW3FU3feU3BT W 210 I fcj 
3H 1yy>t aaro i nv>>re^M3yf^aa3ii3MiiyuHH*MtfcT?™* i 
^?>u utt hhhu >nfe<3 7 y i wtyyH?aH ‘ny’ a*yref i nfk aid a ><±1 1 fej ^*y3 2! 1 

113^11 c(fd "ftdT^&HcJ'dH'y'rtl I fF Hfk oft fHcJHcJ atPeft I iHUcJ ?> O ' dK (rlH ^ clidt I 

i uwyf^fHfuTPfeHW^ i 
fafeafetPlfy, fffe^ 212 I ‘otu dld^'H TPfe#^?’ 11=21=11 ury^fut W 
gy*?^ i ‘g^aftara?a3iTOat mfetwyarsusH? 7 # i 
?aat ii^ifn fear Oat ira 3 are ite i feO ug^ aga sja 3a 214 1 »waa t ft m3 
aa*£ 1 uafyyafy yfd nay uz*£’ iiaoiiafafodai^fEa 1 # 15 ^ 1 aaBtJ,M*fc 
fetret^£ 1 1 HrB'ara ; 5te^i{fewii3^iiire’>fdf^ 


206. tfaa I 

207. fea »W t ttt TOaS I 

208. cTSTH I 

209. a*3 (iftt>tf*) fea I 

210 . ‘ifauaTO’ »® ‘wfcf’ 

UB ft I 

211. a*sft dJTO'il (are tarot ayat a*foa f%3 0) a* S*H feu ‘TO’ EfTO afe* I 

212. (aif ift) S yfeM* I 

213. Sift Oat I 

214. 0 TO I 

215. I 

* afe at ant TOfaireauMSiaa*faO mto ft, m §re »raa 0=^aH S area* 1 ia 
tfafya ire ft, fen a* a*j & f%a=aro* 1 ta=aiare, yaa fowa 1 ast at wj® ayat 
0 Ott fea ire-ro-0 >>rey fey® to TO=a*a ureyan 0 hto t, (to* ng) 1 
to*, TO=are »roS H|u t (to* <\d) i fen . to ire § afe Tft £ tfHfya ire-OT-a* 
OaretfyaHlwO.feaire ‘btto’ ariroa^area* 1 ‘arro’ a* inf 0:- BR*=ares* 1 
‘to’ t ‘brv’ faa saa ?idt' H>re$* are®, fc(0Ta aaftp a* S3 >wa iia*at fea ‘are’ 
aa® Ma &, i®f fea a* §a*ro ‘aiat’ arej sta ad3' fe§1a ‘a’ t ‘a’ ® vte t sr 
w afeM* & t fea a* §a*ro ‘a’ t ‘a’ t aaa* aafaatda*aa*^a^a*f&, # 
ifa®t a* to § rfar^a a* OT aro St at §a*aa at are ant to, (^u, to) fea 3 ^* 
‘to’ t ‘ta’ ire t »rea TO=a*ro* 1 
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F'Ht flfly frfur (1843 Et.) 

gu«' oOcsIh i uaHfH^CjHfuuutefH i Hpuu^uPEHufeOurut i ‘iraiquHUH 
uudAH'dl i^piifltHTi'PAciPtttidi^uw i »w>n^3tqf %rw i =)did ■dsswyPH 
i^HWFS'r l7$MUHUlfoH3Siretll33IIIi?UT^U IMOWOTfe^W I 
HS^cf Ut&H^U 7 HH 1 ^ 2 ’ 7 I I M^pAU'H'PAtUTU^ 

II^BIIHIFfHg^^st'H^H^ I UUt ^ofcRf f^lF rflfu OTSt I mMH^fetft 
tf^F 219 I fyd'cSryti 1 3^S^to 220 ll3MII3^^dM , A%^J>?BU§§ l3Ut$U 
I UUt fU, 3Ut UH OT I UUtHfeu 7 ^, ututeyW 221 113^11 
3Ut P)i? 3t orar^ | ^TA-dlT 22 HUUE?, fciddlJ' ^H^ 223 I MH 7 ?? HH^ HH 7 ?? 

f^HttP 4 I §W W3 S tft frdt 5 II3DII UUt ute % I 3$ 3 h 

^tfewttWTTHT I U?? ‘»far^’ UU^&UlFPEt' I tePlU^ 22S 1^3ttU UT 7 ^ H3tll 
gra^H^HortgM i^vfotfM^uiJ’uM IW5 7 1 urf 

tufqut, »lt3, MiM 226 Il3tfll ^^Hp3A~K%Wfe^ I Uf^Ut^THUt^HUfc? I 
^'srtutt^ifrrfuyu 7 i hu 7 Htof uu dj^'A djrd' 227 1 iy on He 7 t, H5 7 t, hu 7 t, 
W>£ I AHH^, SWH3, SHH^, ! I W I 

H^t 229 ^]^!’ IIUHII^UU 7 Ilfe^MHUUSUBfe^U^lfUfUHfeBffui^H I HU 
Pyd'PUHSH^lFUlUHSUfe^H 230 lia^liuuut IIHfelf MUHUS^^t I HHU 
W§ WUtt I HTOlHUTtfecfU 7 ^ I fufcut ‘HUB UHf^ 118311 HUT% 
MU?>A 7 HHS 7 t I yfcTHTUTHtdUHUTf I feHiprUUHUU^UUt I HU 7 HITS fHfot 
BH WUt 23 ” ll88ll3U^UEftu3fUHUTU 7 U I ‘HSU HEJH 7# MUHS S 7 ** I SW 
%?, dP^U'H I HlvT, HH?T, IjoPH II8MII UfclS, tfS 7 MU ttfe I #{ f^&UA, 
EjfajU^u! LVUH 7 ^U,U T H 1 <feH T ^ I ft'HU^tu, UUfelJH 7 ^ Il8gll HUUFH, HU tf^fu 

216. MU'd'friM 7 ^ ^IrW 7 1 d 7 ^ I 

217. TTfeM 7 ^ U 7 ? I 

218. »reiut 

219. H3$l 

220 . flu uw de 7 5 i 

221. flfey^uatuui 

222 . d!UfBT»raT I 

223. ult t tTO5 ^ Ifaru tF^ 3 I 

224. >K+)W=fcra, H+m=«3 fee, HH^fe^ faift feut 5 (»PU ^t) 

225. 'aif ^orauM i 

226 . fodsiQ (fl 3 t§ A 7 at) I 

227. fl efe I 

228. #J [flH:, ^| I 

229. 3^ I 

230. I 

231. B^5 I 
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I tl'd MUcI Tt!A cTH H 75cfb^ I BH*, BHo(rt, HKcS '§3' ] Ut d'H tTVTS 250 U* 

II8DII > Hfe WUTH?) cTTT 232 Hfe TfttTfcJ I Urt UdcS BftrTftl I Sfe eft) TPd'PBcS 

TfH 233 I ofHHTCi oftfe l{oPH IIBtll HOTgftPHfeFBftjgftP? 7 I TB^Qd'd* fte 

©vp^t 234 ifeKfowf^t^wfe i mftfeytvi*lA fyy't! natfn 
gU l'3^^>Bfdlg>>{gU** ifi^fcftHBtddldP*^ I si til SWfflHHfTO) 
sft 235 IIMOII blftttjdl ufe H€ Hfe tP?> I fes fed 33U KU^ I feH Vffef 
fepfHUHft) I fyHd'S’ IIMTII I 3? 

I ‘Hfetufe^^cPf^H 1 ^ I I1M3II H 

i OTUMgfcj fen 3 wsHftft i ngp^HBtHgsiir i 
Fdt) d'dl IIM3II hFc 1 ) ddtf HPsfddld ffcJH'dd 1 I Qtldld (dH o< '66* | Wdl 

y*^Pcsfora T ?^te i tfepoMnji ipte iiMeiifefe^ira hwjbw ftp ^fesicPt 

‘ddldtf MW??’ IJTfoT gwt ?PH tg <d ^ 1 fc?Hdl % liaTII 

83 [BdBBBl d^'dl] 

^UUHITf >HdflS>Hafe 236 H?ftu,M3^ I H^^U'Fddl WPdTglf 

tfef^feq^HTIIW^IlWH^y^^feW^i I grafy^AHlH I 
tsfu Trafe Ttginr i othPJ nPd djd 3 b Hftfe ipii BfowOT Hfuufe ddy>9 i 

fcfeHTfe>H3^ T H§B^r I >K T fE§Ufeirfe>>rauftl I TOHHBfe^TTTfH'ftlHUfe 
Ufa 239 II3II B^P ipfo BcIHB ^ 3fe I fiw HS 5ftgfe I 3 b rPH dPd'QPi 
I y?j 3g PdPH^dPci wlu [IBM ^fd fe?H Mr feB tt I HBB wfe 
fwfe'UftK* I 5<JTfe fejftfT BP7P7> Bl?) TTftft 240 I SWfSffqf* ycV'dPdgftft IIMIlfSH 

232. »PB£ BSTOH i 

233. § cRdfe f JfH gftft U7j I 

234. fdusgten 

235. Mf t BTP €t I 

236. tB3t»ft I 

237. IfiTS I 

238. TP& I 

239. TPH I 

240. ftftft tst 

* fapjprtl TP5 fey d'd ddld' t ?PH dH^ cJ?>, HHcS, TtH?>, rP-RS, Titdl, tt 

HERB t HBR U^3T ft, faQ’fe IR HERB t HER W MW ft=HSB, UtBP I fat feg 
AH& fed fen l{cpd ftt ft ‘dddl H HHcS hh<5 I 
t f^?d (t^) feg ^nr yfe »pfeg ^t»p twN 1 ^ wfop % wit fet us, tt crgg 

^d 1 JJ3H @gfew Jx'fyci i 

** ^ TO djt H'ftjg rft €t d'dd iptt dJdy'H rft MW feH TJoTO t ifT^J-ffe UB 1 ?) oldTd 

gggs gu ^riw tg' fworaj dOd 1 1 tg, Hdtg, jhh&h, hh, hDh, yfe, fraiH jgg 

sfdld Hd Ad ^Jidld 1 I Pd[ | >f T g Mg fgM'd QdHR QdH?> Qc<!d d'dl A>' fe fetT HdH fd 

ttB 1 1 mew spt ht^ gjg ggg w m^th Mfe Main Mgro ute 1 nseon 

(crfgg gft djdy'H rft) 
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g 7 fttftftyftfur (1843 st.) 

i fefcw fe^H wfeaja arsrft i f^HWW^aefcftHft i arfa 

dJdtTO fHHH §H 241 3t 1 1 £ 1 1 ‘ifi? IT'feH 1 1 aft fold 7 I PW £}t AfAW WcF I MWfo 
W^^PA^A^ I^HW^MddP^dfyiDllftkMyd' sldld APd^ei iftjdldwt 
HfeM’ 1 T^MdrlAdPy y'oi I ‘ftPdd d'dfe PfclH WWrPS 142 lltllft3?Hft 
»f3IH5^ J I IJTH^Uffc^MiOM^ I 3fyH°Pl3¥drd PyA'H? I hPa dJdd'H 
Htfdoft Ilifll^ra^Hftrfe^WSd^'dl' l3tU3TEtt3f ^htt I feyfcHVfOTH 
dfw M'^fd I rt'dd fen VI Pd fedH Pdd '£ Id IIH.OII HP* Hiddjd afy^oTMilft I 3fe sl'dl 
dIHA'i) fori 1 HUfe rlM 1 HW IaH 1 pyyyl I ddl rPH lo|M Hd MA'dl IIHHII djd Rod I 
d dt) I a Hft f5tf^ 244 I ^UlPdoi'M'dl 245 dPw I IdH Is5A Hlddjd ^ tld RdH ft I ddt) 1 
Wdl33HHl|IdHft IH3I HfdHdUftt 6'^ PdH Wf I rffcJ <3d wfeft rTdt 246 I 

§£ sae fen hsa Mt i 3fe djdd'H Haw waftft 247 iindii 3ae arata »ffe ft 

HdTft I ftdfft TFft-Mfw feu 3 dlft 248 - I cpfe Udft BdSfc H Pel dl ft 1 ftfd d'M WdA add 
AtftiiHyiidPy HPsiddidfcsryHt^e^ i cproi^ftMfawMAdft ifenfen^H 
ha'^Pa waft i fft& ware fa Hft uaft iihmii wot Mwft wth fwft i OTwiaarfa 

dldd'H fyd'3 I -UK Pod I Mdtld, HTd IdVPft | ft Aid dlft A tidHA MPft-IIH^II 3fe 
pAUtfewW W I ftdAaftfcftfcHaTUW I HlcJH 1 75tft HfOT HtjtcTW 249 I dftftfe 
araHHHwywimn l fe^rat3H»fw i naajAfulwHA^HAW* i Hfeftar 
Hferw>aAWWir^fA 251 i vrft ate ^u 1 ^ 252 iiHtiifftaiuOTgMHd'aA i urfe 

241. wreaaiaaftfti 

242. fen § aft^M 7 i 

243. §ft d 7 tA 7 ft I 

244. tdfeM 7 I 

245. ft wafa 7 ufaft I 

246. WZ S 7 I 

247. aa a 7 aana afe 7 1 

248 . d'd O’ dft UA [3dl9=d'cJ fts 7 ] I 

249. afe»f ft ft S 7 ? 3Jg >HaHA ft? iff ftt I 

250. UdftHa I 

251. Hftd tFfW I 

252. fife oTHH 7 ans I 

* few& ft ’H'cd'd Hpidld rft ft dfd<£ fed o0=] rft MUft Acid 1 ftPrTO ft Q$< ft Ha ft Qftl 1 

a3®5 aa aft aa, uft? a’ftt djdyn rft ftHft aa :- irayaw aja fu ftfe h 7 ? ftan aja 
hhh hvto 7 i (a 7 : ft, u: p) i ya : tte tte Hfeaja yay feft<?d wa aaffe^ 7 , (a 7 : ft, 
u: Hft) i ya : ina^aH yas ^jh aja ??m ftft (a 7 : <13, 4: pm) i fenft a’aa giftt 
djdti'H rft anft aa-Pyw* wh , naa 7 a a 7 ? did'ftiM 7 n aa aa MHa ftura a 7 ^ dU | Py , K 7 
(a 7 : <38, U: a) i afa t& 4 fiftv HtnrufHfta 7 Hft»?HM8»?a < 3t1aafEH yna ft 
Q'd d feafaaif a 7 aafta3ft1?H§a T »iaw 7 aHafa : aaaw r ,twaftftaafe-‘y 7 a^aH 
wan frTH afe 7 1 nfk nai aaa 7 aaa 7 aaa 7 ii<3pii qaft »pfa araa firn’ 
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»fc 253 OTig3??S ! I HRifllMte 

oirwtj'dl^spsferar | |U wfetw rUHS3>feH3t APdftte' I 3Vra^ HftJH 7 
HfUHHU 1 ^ llftoll gyffd d44 dM> Mg M i dHimVdPu « 7 d nfMOTSHfe 

tfen^fw i iphii ‘39 *ra wft w ssstet ! 1 >ra teste 

ttlinld I 39 # A cjf UK 1 # I i-fecj ifftUHUfUMte’ 1 13 ft 1 1 3py 99 ilPd 

9U3t dJdd'H I ‘33e3»f^f3t3HlTH I if 973 WU W fes ^3HU I WOT 

prate mrapra 113311 39 T €3H ft'fet ute" 1 rarara 9 ^ 1 93 3U 7 f"’ 1 gste 

ted'Hft’ if djd o(Ute I 3fe^^ > H^§3«3^ll^eil9y3fe9 T 9fe?53t>te3 1 
3^ iff# 99ft Hfqe I HyPcJ d'd|lft#9TH»ftt I ftdPcJ Sdld fSiTftHd fetft IlftMII 
^TrfHtf^w^^ppte 1 ^^ra^^^raHKETfe 1 1te739ftSHtefttedte$ 1 
33te f3?rafo3 333 H^*ii : 5dii if ten Odd ha'^PJ 1 stet fete w pth 


253. MiPdlAd I 

* 33I3 7 H 7 fecJ ijrfeT for #3 MM Tlfema 7 % HM Mfe; M3cfet 3^ sftf | 33H ftt cfltr W 

3te 3313’ U3 PdH^'R ft feH M>?ft 33 ft fe H35 % R 7 ^ q 7 # ftt ftfe'ortt 1 ftt ft[3 

set 5 feftt, Rate ft^HTjH^irateftsiftftl# fttfte ft i m'shh mr^ mrtm 7 ft 

6^3 MMft H3 ftt Oted'dl fed ?> T PdH<£ 3313 % 64 oT A'64 H33, Vt75 ft75 33ft 33 1 
§3 3175 7 >>13131 Tjftftt MTSH fed^ 1 % >>lrto(64 33, Udd 33 USH fed ftt, PdH fttM 7 
ftfttM 7 3331 333 75# ftt HfttM 7 qMfe 313 ft?# 7 * 7 ffts 7 ftf fftHM $ RHfttM 7 33, feu 
3T75 7 3> ft375 HM'dA 7?3, 975f3 #t-ftt H'ftefed 1 >fe 3ft 7J3 M3 d'fd9 fttj-ftft 7f3 T 3]3 T 
§ 1{ I 333 T fed ftc5-ft3 H3 ftft l^'ilM 7 ft Tit! if Mftft 3333 3d3 OHdop f?3 STM 

3ft 33 I 

Tjt 3T3 Mdd* §3 ftt % IFH 33I3 7 fttM 7 f?53# d'dlM 7 H 7 S3 7 3S Mddd 3tet 3164 
3#', ftej 7 ft alfftdd'64 3# yfftTS 7 H3 7 3J33 7 # H 7 ftlH ftt 3^ f%3 ftt #7J few 7 I 
§331 ft 3139 7 # H 7 H 7 # TP3 7 H 7 H 7 3 t fHS K33 7 Tft, fSRS 7 3 I 3 7 I 3313 7 t 

M^3 TO, 333, M'tdT Ud 7 ^ fiM M'fe felftw f%3 fH75t H3 >H§ 3J3 M3 f%3 3t 
3 h* I Usfe HR374 Tit 3> fed fcT MRf fed cSHfdM 7 $ JTO TfS Adi fH 64>Q S fed^ 3dA‘ 
fe f333t 3tet 3t3 S? 333 ^ WW 5 I $3 U33 7 ® t 3^t ^ 33 ftef 3^ MT175t>H3 
t M MU33 tJ 7 333 dR 7 ^ T33 7 Hf33J3 tfl ^ »TO^ f"%, #1175 feHTai S 33 fe»F 
d<t' 5 dgd I U^9 3 h 1 >>3333, S 1J3 7 U3K TP'SA ‘33H VJTI33’ R 7 Tit, PdH 

75# Hfkdld tft^uS pAHpj'd 0 TT9 ®3t Motet »T3H3 R33t § 333§ 3313 7 3t Rddldt 
§ IJ313 M^H 1 # feR^ 33 #3> fe3 33# M# fen RhIw I ft §33^ S 33I3 7 
ftt ydl ft MM ft Hdl TTUftt Fft 3313 7 ft H33 7 tt<il M 7 Hdl d'<tl SdA 1 ft QddS 1 Soil, 
fftn 7 3H3 7 H3 ft MU33 R 7 fedfftMM life 7 1 3Hft 3313 7 R 7 MR? PdH M 7 TT9 7 ft 3dd 
ft# ftt MH33TT 3175 75#', f3@'f3 ft 7fH 3313 ftt tft Rlftft f%3 33 3lft ft fft HTTO ftH 
ftt U333 7 3J3 Tlftftt MM feH 33 3# ftt I »r3H ftHH 7 ft MSM'hI O'dMPdS H3 7 ft 

(WZt M37# uft ftj 



3fet 455 feui (1843 @t.) 311 

i feyfti ?3fu ut i 3 %op? 5 wauaf) irdii M^ng'efetHfw 
aajfo I S%3¥fcTtg5'6 6 'aIcJ I 35fo fmfa ■d3Bf r « fetret 254 I if 
§wt IPtll fed fe<5 W5 wfe HCRW 255 I if did dl2 HU'Hd tt'* 1 I 
yfe »rt i wh tS ugtnt iiqtfii wat srat y*'€f* i faafe yy3 

fetpife I | HfUHTHfedld oftgif§cr 113011 feftfufet^^ 7 

grgt I afufcsatet ‘SU dfdd w^t i Tfca ire »rag arfu w’ IHfelf Wl?3ys 


(firg3 w ^ff) 

felte 433 3^ 35 l5@te @3^ a 4t?5* f?5 >>te 333$ >>3 flte 35 4 l^BSteg 4t35 

§ H'd3 33 f@4 55 I 

y '<il § HU c(dcl tidri 335 4t ftfe? 6a fen c(d3 4t fe 6 oil y^l^T >>fU33 55 %fs > H T 
4 5*5 fe5 U 7 4 MTO § 3TS3 HB3 55 f@4 35 I 5T5 5^5 4? 4t $ 5B t gfet 3©} 
H ’tfl 43 4 BJf M555 43 4t 4 foctH 3_ld3 v <tt B 7 43d ©te 7 4t, d4 iffTO 35 5^ 4t l^t 
515 5155 4? 4t § 3343 flW ©tfed 7 ©fed 7 4t f4 fe5 >H555 <551 ftw 4t I 

HTOft 534 4 53335 § fc5§: 4 JTW5 513 4t IP3 HfB 35 4 U3335 »5Fr5 4t, § 
»F3H3 534 4©3 »TU »P3H 3^$3' § U5H U5 T 55 5>3 35, @55^ 4t »fe5 Htft f@35t 
Bffe^ 4t fcsfW S 33 ^ ^ 3333 4t I fe4t 3f* 3513* 4t gfet fed 3+ »t4u 433 
4b 4B5, ©33 7 4t Sfe 334 44t44tS»P3H 355 535 3313*4 33? 334 @35 7 4t 33, 
fc344 gfet 4te fed 5^t I fe3 3TH 3f3t 55? f4 §55* 4? Bfet U 7 ©? 3% I 3 B3B 7 

a fe H 5 t at, a hst^ a fe a 5 5 ^ at, a 35 B+ 3 t at t B^a §5 3 tst at 1 

fe5 at 43 ? a ta 3513^ a 5 tt 5 w$ at aat ©b t& 33 a fcyfet at, 33 taat g^t ate 
i %5 5 ^t 5 rat a @ 35 * 35 Bt at »T 34 t a t fen itB @ 35 * a »ra, a ?35 ftB ©sat a 
ate-afe 3 H 5 t a H>t a 3 % a @% ub q^at u 5 Bfet 54 515 3 aat a vj^b bbto 

a 3 I 3 ^ 3T@ 55 I 3^ 455 fteHTJ ift Sd'yai >>rya HUift a ate a ate '9 1t5 
fette 55 te M5H* ltd ‘3J3 d J61’ fecT iflTO at flWJP 5B 1 55t H5dl a iftiH @t 
345^ Hte 3513 a fH«5tet fHW 3^ (>853^ a 5at »ffe) »lte 4 h BfBt 5@ 55 I 
fey ira -ail rteat ta B^at 6“ 3dd1 5Ut a I fe3a >»ta H5* U55 aa rrfeM* S 35t5 ft5 
»ite H5t5 3^ 5If at as ust I fen 55t §5 K3 ^5 tte3t at»T 5^53 HcPH 35rctet»f* 
H5 I Wft5 5Sy5l f%5 @5 ‘515 3^’ »TU VJ515 tst 5 ‘5T5 5^5’ 55fet I feHrteat 
§ 7fet5 tP5t at Htt5 qfet did U'dcS 53? 55 5» fe»T I 5J5 4t 5 > H 1 U 35H T fe > >l T a-‘>w4U3 
UB^tTK UBifel 5 I 55 5J5 fefe»f M tfl@’ll y5-‘atfl@ B# 4 S@t 55 CTftBT Urfe’ 

»pfa 5^r a 3fet 455 fa>»ra at a 5j5 5B5 a? at at fe5 35^ ftw atat a i 

a B’st flf35I5* a »TU 5at @5 5ff rteat at 555f a, a 35T3* at 5fet ate f%5 B^t @5 

©a 5 jf wtat at a mbh* a 3513 * s gua ft?>re a gat gfet a, fea 55 a 3513 gfet 

yyd 1^ 515 Bj5 Tpfog at ltd feftw @-‘35Tf3 vHV at @3Vf gfet H Pol ritel dcil 
HHfet’ii 

254. 3 1 ? 3fet 315351 at I 

255. BUfoa 1 
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BHU’tf 7 ii3 c iii ‘ytiravto oil did srst i dfttd fey^feH didy*! i ^ 

33t 256 I H^fdHd'Qd1dr*H?3t 257 ll35ll^^'<Jd 258 3Ta^4ra l f I 

iPf I VP33 259 I3Tfe H3f3uft3 7 3 r I II33II 33fcHS& 

I 3Ft TFHSt 3H U13 H 7 ^ 260 I Wfufet I ^ fgwfc Uftfs 

3itll38ll-f^U3f3lW3f3?iH l35Bjtfc34fegfei)H I frTHdfe 7 H(sf H'HyT* 

jto i^wl 3H^ftjfeBra*ii3Mii?^QM | d6fe>>fHgT^ i gfourfur 33t nf33 
B33 7 3t- I rTH tT r H?>t tPUTfcJ rF?3 1 foft W3 33fc 3fij 3^ Il3£ll 3U3WW 
I frI3 33 3'H&> ot 33 ^ I rFHfeFF^ d'dird TJO-ft I 3^H3Hf3M33 
rTHt 1 1351 1 ^3 tP¥^t 261 oftfe Wfe | 3 Jh£ 313 HftTFT 53% I 3f 1 3fe 
»P£ 1 B& dfa t H'H dtt'Q M3tll 3TH H9^d dldH did I dir* H3'3 djd dlsfld 1 US 

fe^ ajdHTi row i uftra srfa fefc fen gw 1 1 3 tf 1 1 ^ph 335 aft $3 fenw* 2 1 

feor 333t 263 H3 3# WS I f%F ftrg >nfe^5ff?> 3^ I f3H33t33 3fg wife 264 
IIBOllHSW^fc dfe) dTCW'H 1 1^ djd cflcSPH y'oUjcTO I ‘HH 7 Ufa c^ddl I 

oresrferarafc $ ttut 265 sfel iibbii fe 3 irj 33 ctfsef i >H3 ura fee 333 

HUfest' I I 3U 7 TOnfeof 3 3^ II83II 1fl3 fer iPUfe 33fe 

WfeTI fe3Vrfu 33+3 333UT §3 266 I 33 ^Sfc** t HTPUt' I t3T IRJ 323 33 
r*3H'Sl Il83imf)4cl3 267 HWdf I »Tfeg3fe 33 3^ 3^ I 

HluiHfe^lTfe I33'&fl feH 3 MB 313 1 1 88 1 1 333 3% 333 tg 77 ^ I 333 §33 


256. Weft ei<e1 & 1 

257. HSfof ora^ I 

258. t?wrai 

259. 3^S ^ § I 

260. h' 9 iftvs 7 Jjf^a 7 9 few 7 I 

261. B 7 ^ I 

262. ygg t §te §t test for i 

263. Ml 

264. tefe 13 I 

265. fecl'd' §t to H3T te I 

266. tel TfeWt yt I 

267. §1 tes I 

* HHS^gTUfe I t3 7 te3 7 rfH 1 §t^3 7 §l>H 77 >te#H 7 , 

§3, gn, wist Min § 4fo» us, u 7 , §ufey3 7 feu few’s 3 1 tors & i Ely 3 1 > hb^ 
u£ ut yfe ift arro yufe wit us i (§3 te ufi y »fg ea te t §tef 33 ) tju 
rft 3 g’St tute 3 te W33 ^U 7 ^iOTTf tft 3 few’s yuu 3U^ TF3t tsst te irf 
3^3U§^ I 
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HfUrFfeHH^fo I 3ftj rl^d'dlf* 1 tlfe SH 3flJ fkfe flrfe IISMII rFfe 

SH^HluaftraB^d i EHutHUStranfutt i ysu %3 269 i? fnfe f*o(H 'B Pd ifg^ 
ftfc ft 270 3fe 3{fewfu IlH^II 3133 ft?ft EB fal£ S flrot I feH^ry^fH^HH 271 
3^ IHfefesfHfeyfeM^UT I E375Ufe >HW II83II feHHsfrsSUie 

yftdl I Vldfd Sfd olfd c(fd ^Wlftat I dSoj HE^licld ffcld o|D | Hd td> <3 rl'ftd ItHdoi ft;<J 

iitlf IIBtll M‘3 ddlcl 3«=( MH y‘*1 I (<5d fi-IH B6fd ftld MW d'rtl I Fd5 tm'fd cfH 7 ^ 
M i bus sash was feHM’ iietfirfHH^rferwwfe^ i firardl did cflfo 
MoT^ I f^Hftjl{3 T fe3fe>>f I Et l3$ljoPH rdd1'ddo('yl 272 IIMollfefeT5iraM3TU 
H3tT fajft f^feci B^l ‘3BT3S ft HFBTHS’ l£fBT HBStf c9K f ftffijRdl % II83II 

83[TOH?ft I 

ftdd 1 lia^d'W sin 1 * feH 273 ^Sajaf^r® I dtlf* WHSt^W o(d[d 
feu^ll^ll#4^l|l{WT^ 274 ^iraT^ l^ferfdltt'tld*^^ |l{3fHH3SBft 
l^fJJSl^Hftjddly^d IIQII ^HU^HfUtTHUW IHUMT^HfedTf 
W I ^UH^TTOtfasIdld fed'dll IlH'U FfdlFd ftlA^rw^ tt'dft II3II oRJ^HUi3H 
»ffe feoid 1 1 itefcfau^ 275 ftHEftia 7 i ‘ fcaajs ms HS3i?> 3t §ut i ywu'd Tin* 
HTOtM’ IIBII^HHP^WfHUW I feHyfd H'd»f T feHfsrW* IftfftTOHSt 
»feHfu»ry i otu^HU^Mftiori^iiMiiiqfk^t^yTfewra^ ifeuwfHfe 

M T ¥feiT r fe I >f HicJH 7 ct-d 1 "old'c I did HdBdl oldl H Vld'rtl 277 1 1^1 1 1 -{T3' 'HVl' Fdo( 

268. S>ftl I 

269. BtetT [TffT: ft3H] I 

270. feH^l ft BW3 »?3T ft §3 feB I 

271 . BHB 7 ^ | 

272. itet t& I 

273 . yay Q"dd ftt fewift fftB 7 i 

274. ufsft h 5=( fed I 

275. Tteftftfttftl 

276. B’BfqBHftl 

277. Bftt (hIbH 7 ) I 

f fes olMd i B 7 3fe tft ft ftllT 7 Std'feol rtc<n' fty 7 ft | 

* nfedld rft ft > K 7 U Htfl-fftt ft fefl %ft B 7 TTO <ScjT 1 H T fe > H T , O^ 1 ft ddH'lrl 1 <1 :‘©3H H$3 
H'U ft ydA II WHjftcf HHi? fife ddft’ II friHft tydd 3S fer (SjBH Blft HlfBB f?ft rrfft) 
fts WteB B3S as, ft §3H BftB ft ft irg BBS (BM'Bf i{3lft 3S) a 7 ? feB fft B'fedjd 
rft B 7 ftprPS W ^ > H I U BBSS ofld' ft I B 7 3^ UM'ft S 7 ® ft ftllfedB H'H^, 
frfe r BHd, ITH, BB’S, ’rfrft® ft §B B’B ft H3 3S ftl®SBl B 7 fej 7 B 7 feH ^ B 7 fHSS 7 
Q<5‘ feft feft B 7 TTO BBft fed® ft M3B ddT BBB 7 1 fefcfe ®^t ftft feft B 7 )^ ft >>?5 
»?b yo ft iftg 85 »k ftt fts?ft san 
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H?j orfy IPS I fHZfo IPU PPH *py 218 I vT?5>T H3?5 o[fe Tpfe I life l{f 

TO?>f?> <3ct PIPpfy II5II TO^ tfe TOPiyt fyrat I feH 3|TOP[y yfe ^25 ^ratj I 

fey^fS^ra-yS i ira§uo('d oPdd ifetrarafo 

I gOTWMtfelM I TO?Pfy^ 279 1^>>lfeMlltfliraTO^TO 
•TOT HTO I tH 280 PWEt fM H fiw feTO & >H^ I PjJ yjy t TOPIS 

olftTO IITOIIHfefHyfef^t'Hfk'aPq 1 I ‘pray f^3*3 cfUUUHITO 7 ’ IHfe^3fe§ 
prare yrfaT i cftfc Gera* ferat tot irann y§ ih 281 yyrad tow i to 1 fen d 
MSrT 282 HrTW I WfTO-3 TO IP^ I IP13II 3fe y5W3 

ttefcypf i ferot toh ras tosi s top i TwnPddjd urryyppt i yyfyytes 
>roy stop § iiyyn m pf ytefa fey djTOS i ipfe tost yfy uftras tpy i fyfey 
fwy >na 0 H srarafy i prfrora wro prfeys urafy n ye iifgfyyHyy fyyyHy r & i 
feyyy yt d.ra^'3 i yyt <}fe yfy yy i pjp >>rari6 pth yfey swop 
MHMiiyfyyii ‘M^fey^,ywyweyy^ 283 ir^fyarafy^jyteyyyfyyTtd i 
^yyt§y^, yw y]jy 284 tsy^j^yraprfeH^M^fefey^^ 285 1 ijywy 
^jiy^yyHys^^jOyyspftyHH^^y^^ 287 1 di*oe PdiAlSyyylyy 
uapr>H^,^t§ipdtft>}fyt§qTdtP’ ira£iiTOy}iif^1m3fcTO§yra T i 
‘Mfe^HOTPfyftfeiPrrar’ i Hfe^^^qWytefpr i ‘uro^ypidTOytefR 
iihdii yy yy foro ytes yt i Msy pray yraife to yt i ra^fy feyt yjrora 
3Hrat i TOyuyrayyfewiraP iiytiifHPiyfyyrayy GIT* PyH'w i $>yfePTura 
yr (dn to i yyy Po-rtu rara t mw 1 first mspt era troys rarw iratfn nfs 
Hfddj^ijpfeOyraT i sm ‘yfe ysray’ Gfera 7 1 yyyfe yfeyfeyfratwi i tsy 


278. yfc t£ >fe uftra % i 

279. ygy yayt srot t 1 

280. y? p© yy#? i 

28 1 . fey di'8<i €H'8<£ ydl yy Phh S fife tfe yy fdi<sG yy i feyfet i 

282. iy yfet i 

283. TOU fes »Rfe I 

284. yyjy i 

285. tyfeiy % tat tut (yret) i 

286. qftrB'y $ yd, Sy; tro yy i 

287. yfe yrote y to feyy d yy fey fro tty & i (»f) ty=ufefe i 

t yfey yy i 

j gwra d fecsfe yy^yy fey ^ M 3y fey few »fe yy fyy gypral yfey yyy yt 

addl'd yfew 5 I 
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T&f ftruf (1843 dt.) 

^3 Hc(H 288 > HftrcfT% 115011 3raT d'dlcSl orfH^irtd'dl I dT^f# #€d Hfe 13 H 1 # 289 I 
fiw Tragus “cf-dfai^ I B3'33'ft>H&? 1 d c(J3 IPlllfalf^3f^dr l Hfad 1 G| I 
fcsyfefd^iraitp# i f^rf^g^fegifeiTOt i-^tfH^nfej^TOtii^n 
»ffeyfe3twfaH T dt I UHfw^TH^t^fer# 90 1 did dldly PcVdM33W | gpfe 
FfeuH^HUW-IPSIlrfofidfelSH^IlH^ I 3dT?3t | ggy 

^Hfddjd PidldlS I Mtf§^rafelrlH^3^IR8ll ‘H 1 ! rTfe UH W strife I 
Hdl fw?? »fU »ffe ^fafo I fflH# ddfd T&FU UH 3 T cF I -futffef l^fo ufe 111 
3W’ 1PMII dra cfd3 ‘ffe 1 fed'^d' I if iTOlt^ddfS'd' IlfJcTO rlPdcf TO 
l1WTferfeUH 291 >H T fed^lUIR^II^T7l3^ft3H^gTfe'dl I HPddJd*irai 
HdlWat 292 ’ I ^l < 5f3H3»f T cfeU T $ ITOflHOddrdH^fiwS IPDIItPlfc 
festlffellM ! tfdl* ddfA^HTs! 3dt I 1w tfdrfd # IlHld *f3d I l#ddS 
5THH3d^felPtllHf3fe53tyrrM5f[t I 3# 333U3 fcf 1 3t I 
Hdl9 tl(c5 I dld3 cSdl dfl dill* IP^fll ydl'Pt 293 dJd^WJt I ‘UH^ ddlcS 
HUdtHrat I H^UH S3 y^d dd'^Pd' 1 13131113 3^ H fe^'^fd' 113011 H3fe 

Hlddjg dldrl tflf* I ‘yd(d it cVrtof Pd£ odfft | Pdid 13 Pd3, [rtfcl'dd °Cd I c<dld 

dtddA HUH #Hra 294 1 13111 H Pd djd Wd 3 fe 3H S3 1 I 3l W fill itefa 3s 1 I 
HdTlHratHraUVTt I 6Pd'2dd Slrld PddlR^’ II33II lUH^H^^lfddldlU^ I 
dPy HPdldld'd P*d dld-3 I 3dlH3Hf3>fcfc#3 I t^fet djd P&! life II33II 
4 Adi Wrf 3 pAc(<; IJM'cjfcJ I Adi cplddd o(fc|J Qtt'dld I tJH$ cOdrl Hd-3 3 3dl I did 
HHtUdfo'Hl T yfcM’ II3BII feHlfalPd f d3>Hd 1 H I 75ftf dTH^lt iPddJd 1FH I 
fe^iMraiS riPidti'^ i fHtrifctfdfi ism i ‘Alt' lira! rate ifowt i 

ira hha § hi 1 # w3’ i dra j^raR 1 ifc ffri ftra^ i irfe uj^ fen ira #3^ 
N3gn ‘Qa<j diid yd^'diiw i ifedjd fwrafe hhu mra 1 1 iraHyrfo Pyd'dPd 
ifd^ll ddA fol** £d!A wfl 3ftra T ’ll35ll ife l3 Itt^Pd ld3 | ‘did fedT 

288. ijd Hfl3 I 

289. FFfdW § $3t H3T$ UA I 

290. mh 1 im y^l Ife^ 1 &, feH ag 1 (vra fei $3$) $$ era i 

291. Wt I 

292. yydAdl i 

293. 33PcJ MT% I 

294. 3t333 33$ 333 (qff) Bt3f ($3) I 

295. 331-ft I 

* ^ yyjf TTS 3Jf tfl fetJ M3 333$ US, 3 1 Hyra 3J3 3 1 H3 T H Cl 1 3J3 A'Ad $3 rft 

$ $$t $ I ($$ >H$ 31) I 
** i^.-reaf i 
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rl'Pd oid 1 UH ttdt 296 I rife UK Polddi dd!d 5c3 T fe I wfe tfe '6 Hdy 6idl H'Pd 
Il3tlllf >>ra?rafedtfeT>>ffe I d]d did dddHfesfdT life I >>fe§ipfe>H T fe 
tjerafu i tfd tfd qfd hith ii3tfn did? dife tun hb ifejirftTTfratfe 
qfep? 297 1 fetdraidlrattfe i qittyrrfcrattfe iiboiiuh felted 
feffe I Hfo>THdS?fet?tt 298 ’ I I ‘HHfefepfddfe 

dl'dy'8 IldAlldUPWW^tOTHtfrafe I yfd yi^d, tfHHH^LPSt 299 I 3H Hp?dld 
I Brau^1dJA'fe?ltfH^II85ll3Td^M3H^yfeM^ I Hdt^dd^d 
HHdfel I Oid dWd TH'id y td Pld 7 I 3HUd djd l|Hi UlSd 1 ’ 1 1831 1 PdH Ijcfd fFW o(Rj 

yuurat i sut'Bsfety^Od'd^ i mfediitrAcra Qd'3 i ‘fejjtfrafd fycwfc 300 

dtfe ll88l!HfeHfddJd fntfwys^ I ^ ts fel H€?T fHW I feSdddfe 
djdUU'dPj ifemtlfsf^^^sOdrafeliaMIlSlOTMTfRrq^KT^gM Ilf 
did t dd fcdijfe M 302 1 fer fefti wrafe »ru OH'dPd 303 fen fedT ?fe 304 few 
Arjq-'dPd 118^11 ^dHd-d'dlPdt^ I HH?Hfew, Ijflqfet^ 305 ’ I ^!id s('d 
dld8 dfd o(dt I 4 pSi Pddl tJHU o(£ ifd {-idt 118541 idl ri'Pfc! Mft §P| UW I fdrt t 
3llTUH3d'»f? T H I tt rl^ ycVdd ttt I did HdT UHt ife ?T tdf H8tllHfcdtd 
wslfeM i aratirfe drat fen tdt i tj^fejvr^'ftHHt i dutdrarand 
far^'^fgr^’ iidifiiRfeif MdflKfsirfeqw i ftfedturafovraw* i nruraTsfot 
gttiwdT i-festft^t ferw MMoiiHwwt felt fet i ifel^dy 
tfdHH?fe | ^ftoilddAdraTfHdTraft I fef HdTfd t fdt dHralt IIMHII dtMt 

dPtld dd'dl cjt I o(dPd Olddi \3id Tift- I fe-T fWd dPd t did 3-4'dl I frl* Hd 1 ^ Ud 

yP^Jd'dl I1M3II fefelf ^raip'UKdFrftlt t[feTUt ‘H§dd^3’ TjTTdT fcfddd U 7 )-! did 
»?H II83II 

296. MH 7 dt td 7 fl ! 

297. rTd Wft d 7 dfe 3* dfe Oid 3 TPdtt, tydd 1 (dfel) 0«d H’fidO I 

298. rft dt I 

299. dfet tl fat (dftfe 7 3) ddfet »W Hdfet I 

300. Hdyi 

301. tSHt I 

302. tqtt 3 I 

303. few WU ddt US I 

304. rt'tl'tf Ud ((tWl'H 7 PhmW) I 

305. (feu dfe) HHU^ to § fet wj G=/ld£ tS dd I 

* feft t §S UUd But TO w t fefd S I ? T fera rft ^ ^U3d U 1 ^ fOnTU § MUU 

H Pd dj d 1 t PddG fed tdt, Qdl cTUd ift pHdrtl fedd d 7 I feu dfe fH t Sfe 
r § 3 feu ufe ut »fu fefira uat ud i ta »rau : (tu) fud 7 § yuu fd 7 uu uS 
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gfetifeyfeM (1843 st.) 

88 pwsra?? 1 3^ wf ira©wfet] i 

qrafeHtte ll^llfeFFFff^^ll >>raTT73 3^rfo fe?7 K^T% I OTfe93W3 

KWE^dl^cSd^ IT^Fl^^M^TOFir^ftjfefell 306 ^ I Wfe W t TTSFe ^ fm 
H?3fijfe73^ 307 |RII ^dfc^3S3W&HMM5dT^ I W^HH^tglgrafe 
I W^HWHfUT^MdWWl I £fe ?1 MW ffe W3 §d dTW tj II3II 

tfead^gwraw^raoiraH^ i Hfenr wdfu 5 nf ^BfoM^iiy 308 i h§mi 
WS d&^MdW^ I Wt? II8II MWfl^ OT t 

l1W§fdH3H^’wty5W§tt 1 1^19?15rt^H 309 t^H3t?S 
wt i ot qfa fww wu M^fu hh irot 310 ’ i imii gfe d«w ‘uh futfet 

sM I Wrte^Sw^HHWfeM 1 fWHUH>fg^ 1 y3fe,HUH^U l t 1 slu 
dldcbld 3H frtdd MldcM 1 $fd ll^ll Mddd 1 * dfcJ dfd dfcJ Pdd d'dl Hd's) I 5ld 
Wg§^3^,^fe‘3T?lfWTt' I I^Wq wf^dSfHWFfer^HT I Hfcdtefe 
H^lI^0w?lM 31 ^l5ll^?l^yW3tWTfew'c I l'W 1 ^ I HOTilfe 
d^ Fffk Hfd ipe^ I T^>H^WMW?ft3Ht1il3M I qdld dd'y! Wfe t 
feKH^sM lltll^f^UHfew^'^'draKfUHTdFt' I yfc HpcS fm Wtfrt 
OTfTOOTt I draw §tidfd#UHfjq?l M 1 ^ I HfcdjfddH^ WT^Hdlfew 
H^lllfllf^WUHtHUT^w^OTt I 7J%3Mfe}fdtfWWWHfeft I 
MfeTWtdfot^feHdJ! WTf I dWdWJWyyd IIHOllUHMfe 

dti^wgfegiggrag^ I W ^dfu fe)M iwfd wwt I UHMtftedffeit 
dJdolddH?) tTW I Mfedl^USHTfe^HT^ufeuw ||c^|| dJT d r dl UHWrd'dl did 
Wdfd I 3H% few 5 ?r1wr Sfef® dPd rl ^ fd 3 12 ’ I Ejt Md W f W H% Mfe W 

fkvrfeuw I l^^^l^fe^fUHfedlSSWW IR^IIl^lWSf^MrfedfttTfe 

I tfPd frfcPd Pdc$ HWldH§H^STHt I I 

fed'dPddfl^IHWtdfe^M 313 ’ IIH3ll1Wdffd'HfeWM T fegfHg?5^ 314 


306. feci B^fet I 

307. W ?3H I 

308. fe H 1 # M3 33 3 Mfe 33 1 

309. trerw I 

310. 3 1 ? 33 3FFf MR »T Hfew I 

311. (PTt) W f ‘^fet 3f 3$ 5, dfe (Mfe) ^>fe33t'Hfet 1 (»f)33fetHiT 

(=33CT T fe#-HM33-WF d3) tFt 33t' ^Btl 

312. dHl fectrt <j|<J ri'Sdl 1 

313. fcsfet I 

314. 33? flFfeg (dd fffet ?W) 1 
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HUi* I I ‘3M^TBA'<iU I 

me H^ffe i^p fej v?u’ iihhii gra3 esw fny fer, fes gnft 

BITO I dfefcSHol dlfePcS WdlH^^MlTO 315 I g^ppfc^ 316 3T<jt fy^ 1 Hp4 wt I 

I wt* I dl'^Pd HdPdH 

i^tjfe^B^difeiretii^iitHtPfeiiiHiHtf^HA' ssftibiig i wls nydurauig 
P*dPJ*PJdPy%e£ i vrfsw^afrijfcn Py<5 cfdgff't' i 3f sfiwHtfwfetf 
IIHDIigjg Pwfc t ^ P^ f^tM 7 ITEt !T^4fHH^P6'«3^ 

clPd^'Hl I fe3l{fe fddd* fiw oldPd d'jf I tfgTfety^i^HUfeH?! 

me Pddfrt until gft ngife vrjt fe? we\ i ^ffg^Hferara^wgtz 

g^nt i h§ »ra g«i¥ t fe?3 j?fc sw i ‘gpr gi£ ijf e\ >nt jsfu cra§ 3 tw?’ 

IlS-tfll dj'd9& ‘Hfefd dig ApJira^tfe'gr I dldUPd HOT Pcfe o)Pd, tfPdSTHd §^gr | 

fe^HH3^^SgrfU^fw^4Wfo if^UH^feugftsfUM'dTl oigr§ 113011 

^gfefw^ri^tuKtfuiwHt i fen 3 w srw ggfti fag 3 riWEf i sug 
ddfePJ diOugyfg^gfd h'3 i unPd Psd Hdi dPy sg^Pd P atj^**’ ip^iinfe 
tfdiPd Pyw-rel' i pfa yaPd 3 h 1 ydl ysysvgg^ i gjgwPsH Psh 
^gftHfeKfuPydd 1 *) i fe^w twgiftj aPj Q wPd AfJ y#} irpii § iw3 9di 
HgtgKfutgsfevnut i wyfre§g]^§mfe^?put i fife' 4 fir ttoP* ?pfe 
tife, fe?> fcfa ?jfd pith %i tlfe grat ^ftr $$ ftiH 3§ 317 1 R 311 grafg wreg 
jfSHHmg^P*aiH^ 318 1 ^rddri | Py,3{u¥tHg T ,?3fuwgu r t i ugPfggMgHPddjd 
fB?3§lj5P% I^Pd '<^AlW^^,t?^'t3^IR8llfe3^grtT?gstu^iH53p3fe 
e!?f 319 i Hs^ftrHdHfd fenlcj ?i3 tftn-ffu gfer i Hdi9 ddi d-y'dl ggfti aPJ Q iP* 
yf i ^kngWt sfuugfe 320 PijHf^d 321 Pdd ri'S' imn ireH 1 # ggyfet, greMfoy 
i fRtRfe uftr fest d?>1d Po(*cJ 7& j >Pcft i ‘gptw orfg^fe^^gfgfgrw^ i 


315. mbot i 

316. vr?fe i 

317. 3* fert gftjM 1 1 

318. afe gg i 

319. I 

320. fitrgr fifet (gfw 3fa) gt guF O^t i 

321. PyHd'd dgr § | 

* s)'d ct'dfl Aldt! 1 2dl I 

* * dp feu HtH 1 U 7 feEJ fd^'H Tft, feH U 7 fe Hi l tSHd cldA 1 ’, did fed 1 tft clfd'H 7 P<d' 

&, fe §h § Tigg ggfet, hu 7 yw tt >wg fet gg i >hhu 2 $ ‘Tjgg ggg’ % »w 
‘ydrt'H ugg 7 ’ gfe few ^ i 
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T&4 ftfuj (1843 St.) 

3HT^if Hfe'djd Joi'ufks^’ ip^ii t5f%pfcura1g%-uH%'6M i cte 1 I ^WJ 
if Hpy dig sfu »ra dW i gfo Hfef y dl d^nn ^% 322 i fStrfoBivFdtdfor 

i y^ fMy^4fiTHt>wHwii uh t m few %f% % ira i^u yww 
iRtiiH^^i^feora^fg^zfew iOHtH%ut§gt,feH^>rew uran^ 
HSH^f 323 UHTra^^M I 3lfeMn^ftu%?3fUOT3R tst-IRlfll fef fests 
p§>R5HfnlEH WE\ l-OTfiW^ragvffeug^gfewt I Wyly'ddJdd'H?^ 
FBfefF^t I fen^HH^Hd AdTMHira§Hof^t II30II %^H^Pddluft-faHt MH 
OTit I S?yfd t -31H^ fl'dl «Hfe -c( fd HdU^ 324 I I 

fe^fe firaftr fw Hfo' fed §3 ZfeTTEt 113^11 tfWH^^fe fed »fod% 

3T& i ?3feferfem wfe, <*»ftf fdcSd feufe i hzf muAhh * pfe% ?>fe sfet i-feu 

djd ^TJJUfexU 1 To(d fH^?> ^£1-113311 14d% 46*1 % Ht!d Pc(d rife HcV^ 1 I 'FQ rfe 

i tfePfeuztfet 325 ^dddfetn 1 ifez%if M3H?3ira?y 
ll33IIWtf%nfe^HfdT 326 'auMwst I ‘^Pd 4'Pd Hd^tuBHfe 327 

flH6d Hdfet I djd fetpdfe Hfe dO-f d'colld-ydQycedl- I c(Pd Hd'fed 1 did 45ftf cffe 

f^UH^ii38ii i irafesrfeuvratHftr 

dlf I ld^1feUHlJB3%Hfed3 , §Hd T t 

II3MII VPcId [dtlTt^'fe PddUH^fewfe 1 1 Wdfesfe^l^^^fafeWUteT’ I 
^jfe%fed 3W I tfe3%d3l4333fe,cjfe?3dfe PyHW Il3gll 
OT fdd^fe fed fe^-Vf ffe}T §U5 T^t | Hfe 3fiT Vtt ^ U% fH5 oTdtl SW 328 I cRjfe 
y3fdd(%r*dc;irabtforf%%'cp% ifoMoravi fedtydPddPdt&refe-iis^iisud 
ryy'a^-Mn^^ffdUHtrw iBfedidyyy^^^Ffeu^ra^ddy'd 1 inyfdQdl^ 
»f%yfe%fe3ri i%¥f%ijWHH T fe%3ra%f%1< , 5€ , H-ii3tiioff%f%Ht^%fet 
ifedljfefife I tffefetfe feFdd fT3A' IJd feg Vdfe’ I fdH Pddd^imfeiTydfd^ 
hw i yds iferfet ytr stefe otot traifii Brass orf% sw fo# 330 ufe fen 
Wdfe I T?3T%H y^'feQ OTiwfUcJiTt 1 HUT feH Sfe SIS 3ft Sdt WB fed 

322. cfdlii, =fi> I 

323. H3 1 »P€3 cfe* Ft 1 

324. <Jc<'d S3 dd3 I 

325. #?33% 

326. o?« A'rt Wdl3 I 

327. S l 

328. rtvfiUBra^dS^TftHF (w) >J& S3 WW* 375, 143 fs^ S 1 Ms (w) % I 

329. $%tl 

330. sli 33 fe»F I 
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The Panjab Past and Present 


April/Oct. 2004 


i iiBongTOife MM ot#hhe i w i 

gi^gi^f^TjgraHfofcrrtg fetfPT 1 ' I TTETTOf y&o( 3B?> %I Here P*d'd' ! tTR 
ugg^Hfe ‘ifo’ gfo l^g^fggTgjiiagiig^gtgfofeHlMygfe PyHW 1 

i u^^v^MTu^sfef^fe^aT | ygsTjtgragg? 
cffeHfoj HM'd 1 ’ IIB3II %i<P> y^ hI* Hyd ^ OdPd SB eVd! I dldl dldl fePd Hfsf Udt 
fiwira§i43Tgt i gtH’sJ'^fegif HtfeHgfetgw ifef graggi^tM^gMBW 
II93II fefe *jt gra ij3Rj pn ftp f^fro tot jjpto’ HTfor grotf <w to? ^ fjHdl Mb 

II88II 

8M [i^gs^gypf] i 

^u^iiOTggfug^feHg^'TO^ i-festgygfoiff grag3pfl3ufe 
uteiigiifw^iiHfo^fo ywys Pydgf^ygg^ Pw^ldyg^ i ugoi r dH w 
?r ra HeW 3t j Pd Pan w- 

tpfo l»#re#g7q^^gflfoy3'fld3fo§5^?>d??foll3IIM^fcTOH?^gf?>'H{t 
djdfypA w'dt^yprBfo i ‘^jjf^feg^tgwd^Pd ^wyy^pB?5jyidP=(3te? i gs 
%g ^ wife & feu’ grate 332 1 <rg 3Pd fog gdl yd^ ‘fHtftifc 
foroy^gte! i isii taw grayg gg§g ydl y 1 g did t tg writ i gi^Mf^gfoyg 
gte,Hte>tefo ygyPa i feg3 ?73ra fan ^ Pd3 dafc >h 'g Pd &d %! PyHyfe’ i 
fz3% nfu hsw ^ gra Eggs #gfe £fo wfe i IB 1 1 dra gfc gfo ees gtefo to 
> ndPydPd tejgfc ttdi'Ps i graggg^H^tQddpB ‘f^fero?PH3HgFfe i 
ufefcygs, MgH§g>d6, iff gi^fegra wfe i Err fsfE ggfote fro£ ee 

HfrtE >>1rtE ^-Pfe IIMII PdH ljH6d |333 HdW HVPdt, fs>Hd f|<P> (rtrl E'H dS'lcd I ty'dM 1 

H^ygHgtfeHfggf,>wgHy'Py QPddggTpfc i h eIb fu aPJ ^ Pd ygfofd, ys ft 
MdHgrarafcsfc 334 1 ifoiiTjt 
>>raTO ^g^gfc ytsfo <£BSTOygsufe>>[ T fE' i ‘graHteg§fi^gg7^foy 
Hrafo fen ste fe wfE i gie dHfo he 336 to Info Ett, to 3 ufe 337 tefe gfe 
ynyfe i w?H^^ufeHt^ 38 ,TO§ 339 ggfes^?OTfe’ 1 1 211 fog wife t 

331. uate yro ggf ft Hate (b?h) »rt 1 

332. 3*? J# m gt I 

333. #P t ffora I 

334. »ottot 1 

335. I 

336. I 

337 . to g 1 HTfew 1 

338. Hftr HsT tWH gfcJW 3+ tfteaT 3 HHE 1 S I 

339. ferro ^ ^ ggf ^ 3+ 1 (m) ‘Hro r ’ 3 ‘toto oth’ gt >K3g to i 
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frfuj (1843 fe) 

fen irofe odcT =fe ife fen ofe^ ?> fed i u^^w§ Gdd'iHd to h?to zfe 
yfd^ 'fe I TO 4j fo cl 1 fiZ fecfZ dfe M 7 ^ djd fedT ddrl d fcj 'SUZ’fH I yy-^l c cW £6M' 
feHdTOfed>f?TOTOfefTOfe?’ Iltll ‘dHMTOHfefe^d^'^dWTOZfd 
tfe i ^fzraTVFfezf ft'd^ifewu^TOffeTHtfe 340 i-ddfe wn fen ditf dd'dfJ, 
W£Ft5 T ?)fu,fW 41 &fe I HdHd'fe HH'fefefd,»fH, IH'9 feeS Hdft sfdfefe-lllfll 
ftdw^TOdTOfeyddBfe^^fefdfefe i 

yfefcgfefe i i^wyw^sf zfeiHfefe^zragzT^fycSH'ry i dfeddtdftyu 

^'dd Old til* PdH fc<H Uftr i-l'fe IIHOII fe-PTO c(dd djd iff ! fed TOM-ldt-f £>d 

fiwfe i^yidrovifeTO' HddfeylfedfeTOsfelHfefe i ‘fe^^felfeuife 
ddfeyeVfe I TO3fe?^TOffc3TOfecSfed r ddfe^fefell c l c lll 

I del fe'Tlfe drag ddfc 

fe dgd 7 fefc i zfewffe §ef3 w § 3 tfed fel §d ute i ?fe fefe dfe dro MdTfc 

oftfljpez 1 dldrd 343 ,Hf5Wl{gte’ IIH3II 3fe^dddfe?)d#iT^l^HfedJdfddT?5fe 

d^fe I did MOT dd rtfd Zte dfe 4 TO?) T33?j d T TOT HTOffe ! ’ I fe >HdFdt dTld UdT 

UdFffedT§ r*cldrd?T25fwfiwfe | ‘feHUfeHUljf 

dfelTOfe [IHdllT^t »fdTO dfe dd^l few TO ‘frw W GTOPd I fefe dO 
drordHdfe ddd Ifed d ddd Ofer i >nfer fe wdfe fe h| 1 ?rod dra fed 
fdfe 1 df fen 7 fefed fedfel ?w ddfefe dro dFFd* ’ iideiiTOfeTOfrodl 
oil 6 Ph *3?) MOdT fee 1 ) <^ dfd Qd I dl'^lcS Qftld Hal 1 Hfe dfe dffe ydd HHHd HyleJ 
y od ’ I Hjl MdFf?) dfel 4 fee 1 ) Gfee 1 ) did fed 1 fed d 7 dd Gd | Fl i^Rld'M fe^'dlc 1 ) 

dfevify , frofe fdr zffe fedfed iihmii fer w 3 fee 7 fez dfe fer 3 did tth ddfe 

TOd I fejGTOdtdTTOfTO^OfefefeHyTOHH 7 ?)’ I 3d fe fed TTdT d 7 ^ 
‘fed dd felfe 344 ddd HOT I ^JH gu *j1 OT3d TOW dTd dfe dfeU few TO 1 ?) 
I Id £l 1 fed fez TO y dd dj d eft ferl y 'eSl § dtdfe dfe I dfefeddTOdlddf dddfd 

HfendfedfedTOHlfe’ I feldfeddfefeddi}, wfedfed Hdd fe^Q Iff 
^EyfelTJlfe'lBaTWfelfe^^^^^ IIHDII 1^ MdTO ^ U?) fefe H?)W 

6'^ Bfe H tidi-f fedd 345 I dfdd d'dldl dHHdfet fed ddl ^'d §d fed > Hefe I Udt d'd 


340. ^ »Pfe ddd dl fet Bffe t I 

341. #yfet i 

342. fe 7 fd I 

343. deF M3T dt HUd ft U 7 ^ ddH 5 dW & I 

344. OT fed^ fefe (»ff>W Hfed) fed I 

345. dfedddddt I 


UHHW I 
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The Panjab Past and Present 


Aprii 70 ct. 2004 


HWolU^ cVrtoj 4?HrTH fifed I dfe dd 7 Vffe 3dF ofd3 dfe feed fojd'dd 

Ifdddfe 346 IRtllferferMdi^dfdfefed ofldPd cfe y*'fe I T$>>ldF[id3d3W 

WlfeiFdfed Hfe ddl HcVPs I M.H6 d 'd 3 fed 1 fed ff fdfd fd$ fewfe I 

feifeddrddidfedgd, <fel Pyfecld&feBHTfelTtfeUiPd HcSPcfedtdfefeddid 
i^ddfefefeddTid i fcfed fer arafe w ferdfa did fe ot dfed Hddd i Hid 
fefed^fed^HHddldfefedcpHddT'id I »fH t ¥H3^U T WS»ftlTO^tT^ 
fdfe HcPcd IRON Hd 1 4ddft ft >>fdrlid iff fed dfe oft §10-0 fefcd I fed fferd Hid 

udfejdfe Vd fad ffedd stt ferr fed i dd id nfer 3 dd3 h >>tfe fe$ fe* ddfe 

fed I f fed fed ffefe >Hdd dfiFd dfe fd fed II^TII PPd HU* 347 fRHdfe 
HfeTHdTdHdTdtfettirard I fed fed Pdid Hddd did ffe fe Pddfed i3dfd id TPd I 
yg HfdT fed dH PlidH fed, >fe W fed TOTd I »f 3 fe HHfd dfe fed, fdfe 
dTHidfd f 53 5^ IP3II did, ^Td , 3d, Hd 348 t fedf , fed id Ud§U5Td Wid I 
c(6iH45 ddPcd ^rtodrt dldl fojdUfd^HH 5fd idrl'lcd I dfedfecJH, ddH hPs! fert, IcJH 1 
feiPdfefeid I fe^fodfedfedfed 7 ! dd^Hid^Wfedfe’ IR3II iddHdHd 7 
fe HicS Erjcdfcd 349 did yylcddd frtMtl 1 fePcd I nlfe'H <? feddcd <5'A ddQUol'd ojdfcd Icl3 
fed I did 44d 7 Pdidfedd dfd fed d r fe Pdd' 3fe fed fed | fe'HPid d’H dM'rAfq tTOd 
>7feid^HtedJ*d1* 350 IP8llfw^3H 7 %d^d^Hd® T H Pddd fed'diddfe I fed 

i[Hid ft dlddid tfe fecfe fed 7 H fffH fw I d€ »{dfefe dfed 7 dfet fefcd ftTgid 
fefeddW 551 I did feddfed »fHd dlHcdfe '3 fd fedcd fecdPlH fef fed IRM.II 'SdUfe t 
dlHidfe§ddddl3dJdrlH fedUfddfeWid I Hdfe iddld Qtl'dPd fed Pc 13 ferfwfe 
Uddfdidrfeid I feH >HddTd dtffe fdjd fcd3 fetffe H'fd dJdeTt HtTid I dFdTgTfe 

y*'fe Wdd hPs( 46 dl 'c'd dfdd Wltf'rt ll^^ll ddldlrt Od'dPd cflcdl HlloCd dftl^ 

dfewfe I ‘ijf fetflidMfe^wdd^fefef^fedfeH’ I feJHUJdt M 

dffdt^dJdU^,idHUdgfeu 352 I »TB^»17d T fH%33fef fdsrH rfdlfjfejfEU 

feefen IR3I! fe3idt ddt id gud didfe MUd tr?TO fej dt fedfed 353 I H§ >Hd 
375dd ddT t ^fed ffe fef feH fed I Tjf dfd >HKd dfd tfeddfcdTfyidd 


346. ^3'dtl 33 3 y'dtid'Ai 3 I 

347. (K3' 3 ^3t) fed dt<44 fed 3 I 

348. feT I 

349. H?fe 3 H33 I 

350. dfe tcfed* I 

351. g^tat I 

352. fea suf l 

353. Hdd fe I 
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fnwfe 1 fifer fen mft 3i3 ^ '*R fodft oftlcS swfc* iptn 
fef^^^ufew I HW^ 3M ^^ufe^fe4 355 ,^^>Ha^t34iu I sut' 
Ht)d bfltflg fw feu'ag fcHHSHifo I ^T^#MfHHBUHf3TO 

^srfo 3S6 n=?Tfn ^zrar 11 fe3i{fe^>>icrH?j^T^ y>*1 d^fd'A^l* luuftgu^gFm 

WUtg¥**H5iptell3oll ‘ftX3S o|fd Hfe'A'Ht S335WS# I 3^HdW ttfdl 
tWR3H^Hfkwtffe’ II3HII yd d sl'Pd t HrlH tj Pd fey^ftr§V§H I MU^HA 

i i33i i ^sw^yfeg^^graHfe^Odd'rd i 
i%H5rar^^^^HHWM33iiHu^ii^>>ra^miratu5iTgt i 
ufu a PddVdt i ^gtflUTTi 357 g??t i wfefoyuHiFu^rufi? ii3Bin^»i>p=ra 
fe3uf3wfe3 133 ^ 3333 ^ 3^533 i fdjti h'Rjm dPdw ifonssfegfo 
5 T ?3ty?T T ii3Miiffetsut>H T f^3f 1 1 33fe ^fte^fT 358 33 w 0 1 ifenfen^r 
ir^gcT^ i 33^313 MUR^fe^ ii3£n w crafu HM'Hd HHftr i wot§ 
I 3f3>lf^Hf33f33H3T T t I t^'tfeH73fUH?3^II3r>ll Wlf^3fir 
I few ira2?5f 'HW 313 I W§fe?3HHTra§U5P# IM333H33 
S^raufeu^ll3tl|lfe^>Hdfl?3d]S^ I U3%fcPU t?) fei S 1 ^ l3 T 33 T 3fe?> 
^ U3T ?>>? I 333 TlUTfe M3 ^ H>} I13lf II fefe T$ TO IJTO pH fptw TOl ‘H§ 
HBH3’ IjTfor 3B?x? THH ife fcfH'dl »Tg II8MII 

8^ [of 7 ^ T ,lM, > >rfe33I3 > >f T §] I 

t3dd' II fyt! 1 c]fe WM 1 dl^ yfe ttdd cfl'^3 I HdcS T^Hvil iH'fe dPd fH2£fHkf 33 
1131! II 33f3 333333)1 d'Q llPd yyPd 3Htf 3dd 3J3 3F3 I ‘feH333f3 
fW^^€3H3,feHqst3f3t rldl <V3? I 3H 3fo 3)£ 1{H3T 3^ feH, 33Uf 3ZF 359 
3&^wm! 33 $H 360 § M 43H 313 3'3 3fo Rp3 §33 >33’ IRII ‘33+ 

sfdT cffcJ 3’ >jt M333 1 3J3 p3)TO'Pd I $3 ifo 333 333t HH33 §3% ?FfE 3, 33 

354. # ufo& (H3T mt3) I 

355. 3* fat' uftt >>^ 3 1 ? lf»T TO+ Ht HfeVH I 

356. ©TO tt I 

357. TO ijt t!dTO H'fcJfc) t ijt UJ§ ■g]n H'fdy vft I 

358. (fiw) 33© 33 tflTO 3 1 foTOU (MTOU M33 1 Hdldd) I 

359. ©fa? I 

360. §3 I §3 I 

* HfoH i ' 1{TO f%H feu Bfqr 3 ^ LP3HP3 t Hff M feyt & I WU $ 3>f M Ht 
Hf TO TOTHt S I si'el 'TOH T H tft Ht ftwd^f TOf HMHt U3t f%3 S'fcl WJ 1 UdOdoCtU 

uuH totto tuff^tfwfeufe^uu, finrtgt huto ® ftr feu q^3T ifa#' uyH'dl 
^WfFtlfeHfetf fero ‘H§ 33^3 Ht TO’ £ ^ HHt df KHTO ^33 

HH'fedl U 1 ‘^33 Ht TO’ ‘MRU TO UHUTO’ TOT H I 

** iTiHfe I 
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3?U !6! I I srafk Qu'dfcS A'df* tJiJ'dCs 

feu 3 TTCTSraS FHdd'd 363 1131 HJU»lufeTU, cM'ftllUdl ^feu,feUUTUfeftf A'ufe 
yfed'd I qU^UU^HU^feu^fe 4d<V offed 364 crafefqdra I pHd^dt 

HUU fefe dd fe fe 3 feUTTU I UHHSU T Ufe)^n r ufeUM§U T UfeH5'HU lr HII8ll 
>Hfe^U^>^feufe!>HfeU3U^ufe 'feug T fe' I ferrfefH^TRWTTHUife 
fe uufe dfed Ifeqfe Htrufe 1 5u^uufetBtegMy*rd fejq H'fdusfe 365 qfe i 
W>>f^ 3 “>Hiy^^Hfefm^ufeHfetoUH r fe IIMII UrafedT 367 feWt PyHd'dl 
H^fOTU 3UT 368 gfe tFU I HUfe HUfo HU ^?fe Hfeu ufe 369 USU'A qurfe 

wfe i fm fenfe nfeu’H wfe hus gtffe &Fd ^m 370 tufe 171 i uu t h t uhw Pfm 
Hfofeu uufeura»ffefeu ^-|oCd 1 1^1 1 sldld Ffcjt! ty'^Fd fed^fe Rddl, Tf H'Ul fen 
uut wfe i i^Hwfeuu^urafe^Ht^^^wfefey^fe i fetr^uT^gu, 
3 uu 372 uu 3 >nfefen}yuTSHfedT^^ i yfenfu^Hoiw gufet hF* ylcSHfe 

uftM Pyudrfe iidii s^yfeferffHflHfe^ dddsidid ifeuu^Efe 

ufef^TTfeufe^HUfeW 1 PyHd^^rydd i d?^TUHfu,fe?fejHU^ufeHUg' 

IjcPU I ‘guiufe ufet fetft Hfe’ fen H Pc 5 Td* 1 §U^U 374 lltll- gtUUUUTfet 
lIutS^MURUUdUAfHUTU I HHfe^U, HdydM, HlfldiT, HUHJU 375 ufU'fifdl ut 
UtFU I > HUU sldld rt HdH Uoffe, UHfcJ doCdfd ojJ) ufe cb'fe I fecj ofTF cfllrt— Fytl'dfd 
ffeWritU®! IdH'd'd llifll feu feu ufe fi-f^ UUHUU feH P^d'd feu cfdfe 
§TO ‘HU 3 f% TT^ UUH^ dfe 3 I HdTO HUI 3 Hfe feu 

fyHdldfe fen fiM h Fd'odu fenu 'd i uvfe ?fh fetfef ufe u ufe fetid Fd csFd ' 376 its 


361 . UTFd (tfe) qfd»n dt I 

362. H>fej?H I 

363 . dddd 7 d ferd I (M) feH fend’d H 1 3^ TUT ?dH dt UdT dfo»E 5 I 

364. f^TF H03 I 

365. TfeM / 

366. rffe»F I 

367. jH? HTOT dHJ I 

368. ffer I 

369. H'dU'd 3 3 I 

370. HdUf 1 

371. ^Hd I 

372. tu 1 I 

373. UdHdddU I 

374. qdd ujyd 1 cffew I 

375. fedd did I / 

376. IjdfedF dUf (H^ 7HH) I 
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(1843 Et.) 

HH'd IIHOII Pkh ^ ride 1 ) ofdd frTH cl'dPcJ, Hyd fetpit d'Fd I oP?j dd-^ ‘<3?> hPm 

‘OTfwfert, 3F§uw33ajau T 1u' i 
^trfe "fe^r fen# -sftefrr , iihhii wy yite <?s3 ‘feu fiw 

^f9U>HUfeUf^Wfe I TO3 ofaltr frTH cte Id TOH l-JffTcTT H Hc^fe’ 13% 

^^^l)3^W'5^>H^ 1 ufe 377 H T fe I giH?^3^l3fetiwrU^fe,fHttJdd6' 
UFHlH PcS^'Ph ll^3ll‘c|d&l' ! HPddJd y'dd' lOTU^Kfufe^HferfH 
t‘3cF rl'py Ol Pd£ UK tHfe ^3H3 T fe’ I TPg arfa BRjt TOH ‘*1% TO>t o [ aff 
g?pfE I ffe feiH yfefbl 3 33UadWd' Pd P* HTO fetffe IR3II UH?J3fc3iljqH 
fetrfe S fes ifli' nfe 33 T 3 fetpfe" i wfe crate 43 s <3te rate ?te hto fora %te 
H?teB I aic5 d'dllcS Hftj fetrfe rPfe TO ft 3tet ajad'H fir Fpfe I H?^ tap 33 
TO3Tt3§325§U^Hf3^ IIHBII ^g3J^3?35r>>f%, ^fe^fe^TT 

MdFy^d'd’ I Hfe^ygfey^WHT^ ‘3^3 MW^fsfmjW? I UcT»f^J3§ 
P? »f§, frat wrara tera fero 37 '? i o( HduPd d fe?> Traut, %3 tt tea TOTS 

Qwd’ ‘fe^st^rag^Hfu^fudHtgrBTfe i ipH^T^wr 

HW^drateaae^HTOfe I 7f >H3H?>ft'rate HH'^Hs# Uc5 dJdd'H HfUfteffe I 
&R -fe3T cTEjfe -fetffe -feTT Mj 5 ^ >>f f^' ^ fet^fe’ IIH£llfTOrate®cpaite 

to?> ra yate uamra raaFd few i M^urarafetPfi^aHatrasyHfMycra i 

Prtrld 1 *! E]f Tdld TO 1 ^ a^SO-f fdd rldld Hd'd I H?> Mat of HPd eft rl'dld fey^'^d o(fd 

HTO Hara’ 11^311 feH TO 7 ?! rate foFF fyd'fcfl 3St IJP3 MTOa I 3fer Wa 
sUTH?) o( OTtef, %3 °t §3 rag TOPa I 1 % rPVtef Pte Pyd'dl MdT^ fe5 3T3Uaf 

HW I »Pfe H^ IfPtPf 379 , 143% *jte]a % 333^ IIHtll uterfPdd Hdd 3 »fea T$ 
dJdPtePdrayPdHcFtt | ^H T 3g33de>H^l^>>f T ^3^ 380 3t%P^ I TO^S^fe 
uawa aarafe, ra Fa 3ste h% Pda jra i 7£>H3TOHwraf3Hraa ‘sMifeOT 
sflP* %TO5 ll^tfN ddH* dlPcS Pcjd'dd ratePH, VaHraraHS^tefafitfe I faTOCTSafe 
©orate ra T as,ra%P*d'dfcarETO3t3 1 frod Hq'dcsitofTO'aft 381 ,^?^^^ 1 ^ 
rafatfe i d | d*ddP*TO3i{fey 7 a?5,5ft3ryd | dr*'§%i{[3 382 ipoiiyas 
waI^ara3^ 383 fHfe^HTO l 1E? , i HikHfuMfeTO^oP^apfeg^ 

377. Fffew I 

378. fen M I 

379. ydd JoCd <VS I 

380. yt I 

381- H'M'di fi-TH c( Vfa OTf 5 I 

382. @73a ^ra?j few 7 1 »FU3t fad fS i 

383. UfurafeH I 
* IP: Hiytf | 
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HSfvraPfe I I g?>ft 3cF ggft 

ftp Tft UB BJffc Wfe IRHII BTS^BT^ftgggfelFftgfeBFJIAftftft 
S?^fe 384 I I WBft'OTTfe 

gg ftrg gra a fttfc Traftr gggrfe i step w$ ab mife feAft gft ba, few b£ 
H^rfe? iP5iiuHflftfe>HWOTuftfefee5ggftfe 385 TraT5H^ i iroft>§ 
OTHfupraftHTsfugt)* tidAftracpfe i >>FBra T ^'ftgHHU>ftt,BftAft'gBftft 
BZftft 386 I feHftH3gfe Hi4H gfe fslft Hftf, Aft rl'Aft fed TFB II53II W^t 

ugfttefe^gfa Aft'Tftft 1 ft uvft 3H ggg few Aft, fen 
q>rs 3s7 ufe 3]tf cS^I* ig?jftA,UBftA,WftAHP5ft,feyftAftAB>>{ftBl^ I 
opft Alftl gift a oftprfR gift but gra, sftrg gift’ ipaiift&gt>tfcraA ftgg'ATfte 
ftd ddl c<dl fetfS’ft i %; sidBftsfaBftMfefeft wftgugggBTfe i 'dray*! 
wgre wfet ftft fftsfe ft ^ e \ fetrfe i gw >nfe >nfe wu ggg for gt fftg 
dRfeft gwfe’ iRMii^JHgT^tH^JMfewgfty'^taua^Sfe* ig^-^ra 
>>fgg^uHft,ft^^g?5yft : ?3^fE 388 1 HfttgBgA'ww^gggdM^ftftft 
uftfe i ftresft to to-to fen toto toft ggg toggg 389 ftfe ip£ii 

oC^Q^'tif n 

Gut % ft GJI ft i ri'otG ftg yd'cS gft di'ft toft to a 
ftfttft I g'ft'A'dtTHWftf'jftt'Mft^t I gcJHTfeHA 
HftH’WFjfttoBraftgftt'toft | gftB^wtHH 
T3fU t Mlftira >Ht^T ^ 1 1 H 1 1 

■|cp^g IlfeHMrftHfft WJAiWlHd l£ MBW gft ^tfe utoft I ‘UHft fto 
ubh^ Aufet, tofm Jg'd y^ft i tftgut,3f ABBfeft ftdidfJ wdiftfto'BA 
toft 390 1 Bife to gut 391 abb ufeftgjB, touyAft'ftpto'ft irdii Ieh ub gft 
l^gto ugft, gug br^j >hb flip gto 92 i totftftftf 93 tosBiuA dfd sS'dl ft? 


384. si'd Hd<tl 3^p I 

385. lj3T3ft3ftft I 

386. dd'dA 1 I 

387. HA3 I 

388. ft'ftw (ftgt) to (3313) ft (vlf) AtfflFgft I (»f) fcft fej <7 Btf ts ft ft to ft, 3ft I 

389. ft'qEJH ft I 

390. ftoftfegqfttoto 

391. Hcftt ft ftft 3ft I 

392. fet ftft 3?> I 


393. 3B3TH ?W, tiftft I 
* IF: rffe I 


t U 7 :^ 3^ I 
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1 1Miwfe^ 394 ^?^f^^>>BlH^ 395 KU T ^ i yifetBdTfc 396 
iftlffe 3fe ft adilftHd ftUft ufUtd'ft IPtll Hy5d<J-5 Hftftfe urafft fe§ UHt ftftt 
qHTft I ft^UTUTftfiij3t&ftfefHHd1 6'P* I TOtl'dlft Hfsf ftftft 

iron fen ijura rafe 3 cfey* i ftfOOuHfyyrftwtfttfyTH ywfc 398 
IPTfllfOT^UT^I^SlH^f^lWl^^fetFfE IHWfeMfTOfUSfe^ 
fcift, '3 T yu yu feyu Toid to Id i did ura ?>i-[ y '* vffu n'cSd ?>>-[ ftf<j ift fkfe yfd 
rftfe 399 I 05 Hti 1 ^'h yy y (0 0^ Hftd yfe ’ 113011 y t)6 fywH Hft i-ify 

dJ'd3§Bd fftftlft, dd-5 fytJ'd I H^Wfedrd PdHU'dl fy&dftyPd IdH W I 
‘nfeHlu^fcaw^, yclsftfftufete Hfdd'd i O^ffe ^rfg 400 Tra^ 401 
UftW H% tdf* ^ fffHHfd'H'd 402 ’ 113=111 ftufecf ‘yfe HOT TJW HH f^H'cfelft t 
fougnsyfe 1 3H55fHfeaw’nrdftdddr*itra§iHwrd i-wly i fcrHft'fetijjft 
ryA | HrJudufeysgiH5Btre r fe 

II35II HfeT^.Mat^f^feB^-lEH^^tegTJiufE'H I qyHWJtlfd wfoifft 
^dB^t^raufy^^fe 403 1 ysrer 3ftft ww hut H&udfd H*fd h orafij 3ft' a i 
MfHSTTOyfe^UZiEHfeH^yd^^TBy^y II33II 3H ft 31u ftfo fafe 
»id'd ffrftrdl OldUIKB 404 | 3Tft WUBfft t >mU Hfet ft ft fi-f# ^55 HUB- I feH 

fftBfta§3,ft&Ejftaja, ‘aHsaaftg-ftfaftfrfft i dBfy^fOT%tydftrMddTfe 
Hdfy^fetdB**’ M3BIIHfety3dT^^fetsfe ‘Sfe U3 ^ §H3 feTO I fftujft 

394. UTUHl ?W, fetet | 

395. ‘few W3T ffe gut Ufe U* fe I 

396. UdiF fe fef HdUtl 

397. uuiuffufHHut 

398. fe 5+ ‘yftUH’ tft fe yft ft fe W ft (fed Hy HU ft) I 

399. ft (dTU WU 7m) few Tfe ft I 

400. ffet fraul u^ urwnfe duft i 

401. (ftd 1 ) HdU I 

402 . fro I 

403. (fete yfc) ufe ft w ft fe HHfe i 
404 • Hdd' dol'd 7m ty'dd rlfedl 1 I 

* ft: feft I 

** nfuft fts'H feu oc^ u 7 yu ft<£' ft djd fft u 7 ftft ftu fe 1 aJI feft i =c^ ft UHdt fedl 

ftfeife'dH'dftUUddd'd I Hfedjd ftur dfe fe I fe §H ft) HU fe §ft tuft ?>ft 
fedt, UU ifep vTU wfe ft UUT, Uft fedU fedU WT ftU I dU Wd fe I ftfo I 
■gW tjdU Ud dfe& cRFH I did feftd tldl fsW al'ft fedftd 7m ft ftd dH'ft I Ufe 'U1 T W 

ftp hu fnt’ i Ifeu feft fe ura ft! fera fe >fe u* wtetet ft du^ § fefef, 
dd'oi HUft 3]d ft! ft : ‘fed dUS 1 d 1 ^ feu «'dl' I sfe& hIh IjJU fed sf * d I" ’ I 
differ God fedy ft fey, ffeu Hfeura ftf ut ffe ferfu ffe uuu w i yu fttl 
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Wftr HHtu awafadaj Bit | 

g^'ferrorfe 405 | N3MII^>Hcrn?3 

afo ‘^H5^ os HH^U T Uf3'H^’>ffeH T ?3 I dfidlcRl], yPlfJ-cRJ' a?7, a?3U >HafU 
ua&aws i fef^msufe, fcamafc, a^fifad ijHssrfc i atefcgaatHff 

guStfHHtfcTU^raHZM’ 113^11 tuur II i 

afet d ^nloidl yq^fy^di HUB H3tll fefe gt aja ipn; gag ftp ftfea a^ ‘gg^ 

»rfag ^aiafc ipftT aasa sh yg? apfeadt »fg iiagii 

82 [^ HU fUT»F, BTftft 3 HUB, FfSof H JRfyut] I 

dtuu 7 iifefeugraipBudH^ stadia 1 tJ mutts itt& fen 7 oilf* fg«3* 
dfe 408 nun bu ii ‘uTSi bub »pud hs uu unfa g?at mz wfe i fund 
aprfeufefuiMslT^ i^^HaTsatuHaiHutF’taaTfe 

dHUTtHWlu’ IHSfeTraTHftfT^W^lffeMU^HtHTafelPII 
Vt^BB II lit^ MFF S^' pt tTHftW t? I 

§& fuare s tfew ?u Bt 409 ! i 

T^FBUII 1 l^UUBB 

dufuUBWTWSHUBrHtHMPtH 410 I H^tBHTB^^H^BTTfUHd 1 HfdcVH 

fcaB i vrofagBWWHt^aPBTfuu^'praaa^H 411 11311 duunisu uuhb 

MT-T^ TOT frtHtl 1 HSUtfs’ I ^ WfeR ^ >rfe offa T)?!?) IIBII 
%aBiiHWTMaa^3f 1 

pufHBferPBul wgMqa 412 nan 
fcpsten ‘^aaraHoKfeuKawaa^afatHfaRdi i fHHufufHfeufupj} 
irudnu Papua fat Mia t 413 i ub huh aft ufu w fu, i-fetuHufc huh 


405. W5 I 

406. fi-ra da aut Holwl ft a i 

407. fed (^ a^a) d g*at £ ite$ arct feg w d fad au i 

408. ^33^#WI 

409. dif (aara gift) fegg fee Qa uat' itw d a 1 at d& dd (fetw at ub) i 

410. H'fWdfaadi 

411. gda-afe afdf i 

412. aSa+atTrai 

413. fegaa i 
t it : ad I 

j feg utd aaia aja Maaa da at d ait aa 1 d i feg utd aH«H T a gat dfeM 7 d, da 
aaa fett dfe»r d i 
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§HdT I d'G ddlfa'cirdrldlSHHfetjHfkcWt'tlfe^'ddl llMII PdJkJHH fe?j f 3fU*IU3 
333 ^ffe 93 ft 5>fed 3dvr) aRj rl'fe 1 Adld (dofA rife ddld 65 dl fed 33 A'dl fH"fe S 

HH^fe I fH$^H3 3f3ffewufe>HHfe3^3gTHfd : tM T fe 4 ' 4 I fefHdfdfe^t 


o((d 9rld tpfe I fed del'd oldfe HfdHdlfd ddlfd fc)[d ddlfd dfesf'fe I Eft ^3 off feof 

H3fcf93 t >Hf9>W3 333tHl}3 3^ I ffejcJFB M §9^93 93fe fera3 ufe 

sfu fen^'fe’ n^iitu^ iiMifeg^ra^ftdTiH^ffafe^w^te i WHfeut 

H3fei fdH Bft few 9fe ^3 1 1 1 1 1 

TOcJ^ W II 


iut»ffe»f lutvjffe^ I ^S^OTfHTfetMfew I HtTS 7 
I M^ST'dd ftferTTOt' 1 felTOMndH^TUt I 
fst fetty^nfeuiz^few BtftsdTBrefe? i 
fcww Hfedjd fe y fes yfe. dfel iihii 


fw^llT^MdTOHHcl'^^^ oldd'^dHt^S?) I ‘WBfU^Woldd Td3 
319,3cJ3>>{t&W#3 , 1 feu 3ted 1$ 913 ^H3H9l{f3§^f 33^3t3 I 3^ 

>H?3dH 417 3^HdT^3ra^ffeBffe 
dTH^25^Ufe§3 I I feFT 

I 33l3H33>w£fB3339f3f9H 
W^fefe-rufefHHS^^-liaoll 3fe H93A Hfu^'dfe^fets^UUHTOBfG 
VFfe I | 

fe Hftf 93 33 qrfe I 3fU H^T 5 W II9HII 

tl^fd 9H3 420 Hrfe 9fd dldd rl'dl X3-gfel9Uf3H3 T 3 I HdltS'Bd 91 H£h t 33T tfd9 
Ui3t33^fc3*»F3 I S39l3 ‘531 fe^fe dfeU iTFftd^fd 3199)93 , p^T^fe 421 
H9€3f i^>Hfe3333 T ¥fe§5 T f3 119311 feHfg^K^llfHS^TK?^! 422 , 393fsj3 


414. 1?9 fHB^ H3 fed'dl c9 3t (fe2 33^ft 9* t OT19 2 23 dftfcr^t) >>lTF fedW & I 

415. feWUT U'drt c(dol fefe 7? fe>H^ § 2*133 I 

416. F 1 ?, fHcJ33 932 D3 92 I 

417. Mrfe I 

418. Iff 3t 97 (M 1 HH3) 93 ?ret I 

419. (2 9332) fef^ fe2 2 3+ fef 1 w§ | 

420. 92 H313 I 

421. ddd'Jl 9397 5 I 

422. dSdl ^dll I 
* 


IF : 3^ I 
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tyrtoffrt 3d 123 I c?c(d Hdd ytt y<J Q^oiTd HHdl frld fold dldlrt^ 24 Pf^cf I fiodcS.UHfo 

fyfe* 425 fe, fef *rt fen 5 3d 1 feypfe fe yg ftfe feMM ytffefe 126 
llfel fe ^Jc3 feU fe^ 27 fe §3 ffe 3ffl ' Wti ifePBTjyfedrafd 

feyreHfefefofer 1 fferg^ 3 fy§?fefefe 3 r^,ufe§pfefe 1 cfe 
fe SEt fet IfecJ t fetr §-6 r ^fe 3 fePFlfe ilHBl! ? T £I*' fefe ggt jfefe fe t 
fHauapfirfe 1 f fe fefe fn? fe 1 fefe dry y^ fen’ fe i wifetawntfe 
fe fofe §fe fes fefo wfe 1 fe H3fe 3fe Hfef fe Pl dfe fet fe ipfe 
ir.mii H T g few yyd ddcfed fe| y« fe,fepfs>>fEPPT 1 fefefesfetfefes 
Hfe^feyfei 1 fe3rufefefeffei$feyfefeifePT t cTuptoh 
■ otdfe ffe &fedlfe3?3 fe fe !R£ll KF^fe fefe cWfe Gdfe ‘fe fefefeH 
Hfe?’ I M?fegwfe33tegfe 28 HWWfe I fe fe Hfejd 
Bfeyfe}fe$dfefefe t29 ifesfeffewOTfefe,'>>radiTfefefe 
fe3 430 !IT5ll Hfddjd t >HPraHt iJf^H^fe^fPfe 431 l^wfet 
fer fe fe, pfenst fefe fefes 432 1 fe yfel fe sfe, ifeppu t fe 

gfe I HqFTOPT oj'fed fefd did fe Bfefeftfedfefe IRtil fePfffefe^ 

FTO^fesfepItiraffeferfe 1 ^yfefeiHHy^g¥^Tfefefe 
yfe 1 yjd Ffe h vMsp 3 £ dfe T H ffe uatpfe 1 fefeufeyferHffe 
fefe^fejffefe IIAtfllfe^fefe^fe^fefe^MatTSiTH I ffe3 
Wtt fes 7 ^ 77H ffe 3dT3 fe* 3 dldfe fe 1 >H I H&djd tfe'il'Q'Mdfe fe^HFR 
fetcftfeyyrf ifegfeirafeB^^Hyr^3felfefe T H 434 ipou^fe 
fe U3T fec3 fet tfe fe? fefe y dnfd 1 Fjt >feH?3 fe fe PT?)fe ffe fefa 
PBfeg fe I ‘few ! feH^tfed? fed Wft dlfelfefe? ifeyPIWSTf 

423. ferf^^#53fel 

424. W5PH feH I 

423. fe'tWffei 

426. fet 3 wfe ^ fe I 

427. fey [ffet, fey^-^yy 1 , fe?] i 

428. feyfe^l 

429. (BJf ?ft fe yfe fe fe Wftuf US 39fe rft £ fe ^3 I 

430. fe H3 See fe fe* »reyfr few 3, m 3 rnfew i 

431. rf MK3 313 3 Hd fe 371 1 >>1373 3 TJ?> ft BWffej t fe US, fe W rft fe fet 

fe Wfe fe I 

432. felffefetl 

433 . yjf tfl 3 fe s 1 ® ^sft fet fero yyy i 

434. few ffep I 
* ip : Mf I 
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ft, tH tH Efeffe Hfe^l 435 ? ’ II^IIOT Bffe Ef H fest 

HBT I ‘Wl ) tfcf 3H yfecFTO-ft fer H% WicJ IJHBT I old' 3H f?fe dfofH, 
FffeftyHlUHldyfddTBT I gflH HA-3 d'^d ^^efdW ddHA Pdd ^dl 436 IP3II 

??Scf vg'9 dffeft fet Pyd'F) rl'Fd I gu feriy d d py ddd 1 cffet HP* t HBR5 dtl 
ddtl'fd I d5 fijd'H 7 <JH§ fen PfSA sI'G sJdlfd dd cjtfe yA'Pd I did GdGhl djd tft 
HtefH HpdcT'H fe? ^Ht "8'dI'pE IP3II MU& T^dT W dfe Fife d'dlPd Ud 

fetrfe i fey teff draife i fe k P d^ fedt* sftefH, ©a 
tTTOH^irfe 437 ’ I ‘U?yH3Ff MdTftRT w’ fy^'fecl Iffe^wfe II38II 

MA'Pd if^^dJdHfetdHdfdtHfeyH 
Slkl^'dRdl'fy I ITO b(dd ©U^ffe 438 BJBf §d G^tlW Pi-IHtdfeiFfe ifelW 
Hdl H8d ddd Ed HdH Pddl 5ft dHlU’fe’ IPMII HP* fowd^qtfe^fd d fd 1$ »refl?3 
Tft3gfdWfH I HfeT3^toHdHf^dlHfugU^dW*dfedHU T fE I Hfef 
Mlfefe&Fffelfd^^dSd^mrdTlH I If^^dHfeWltellHHdSHS 
wfe ipdn dyPd yes 1 ojlAPw dj diuiHs Hfj yq^t wfe fy8"y i fH3fecrafe3£i$ 
>Hdfl?7 ‘dW^SHlUH^e I dH few %373 WU tf if Fit 3fe I 3cft 

f^HSlF? 439 FTOtyfeHiy, HWVj^^Hy^E IR5II ^ddU?3fd^H^HfefHH 
ud mi dfe wra® i fe d^fe 3 fu ugT?ifd fer iut nfk H3T 3 h® i ^ra 440 , Mtent, 
®g>ft tdqt, Frau ferot 3 qfd^B 441 i feraufedt, fe^^Oyu 442 ,#^^^ 
ddd 443 >HI®’ IPtllHfeipfe§dHPddrdd^rfddd^ ‘r^t 3 fed 1 »FW 

lESHJdd dPydd^ydH^^fest^Tftf I 
‘^BElsG^PdHtydS, SUt ddt^'dtdFTO 444 NP^II MUS flTeW §d 

435. HHF HgU t >HifH fedt 3 [S7, fe?=Srad I ftf:, §H=fy] I 

436. ?tf <yh) o(dA ttdl 1 

437. ^fet^KyrdM^Q^di 

438. fp3d §uffe § dt I 

439. fe gu I 

440. >XHdH T I 

441. Tt §7?2 Od I 

442. d I 

443. OT3 srat d I 

444. fo[^ dgf Ft fFS 1 ftI3"feH I 
f U 1 : HfeFtF I 

* HdHfojdl f FTO 1 ^ gr^t»F ^ Fjf fHdy Tft f?F US, fed fMifd Sdf US, UH 
t ltd HtTJd § §H HVf ^ Tng 3W t fy Ud, feft Trat fHdd'd' ‘HftlHf^’ § 
4 FTy 1 ’ 3 I fe Pin id^ 1 Pond'd A'W KHFS Wtl 1^ djd d[d ^T3 (d'WH 1 ^dd 
Hrrfedt) fey uy-’MtTp’ ‘ft^’ t ‘nunfed’ i 
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Tree ojyufn ttot fftefe i yyy vre vrfy yrerfy, feH fey ferrefe yfy ye 
defy ’ i Hrtfy yfyyjy oidft ferei-re ’ yy ct refy yft yfyyfy i ctfey fey yfeyfy 
refftyrre yfeyy fere reft feyrefy 1 13011 ft irefty feyyefo yt£ ftt nrerre yeifcft 
»re ! yyyfyy^ djdyefeyrett^T^yreyyyy^y i ‘fore yrett t ytfc yyrefc 
^fefeptyre HHdV 45 ’ i fenfe* yyeHHkr^yfyyyreyy^^fyrey 446 
ireyiiyferyyy redye yrftyfefyyiftft wyre*ytfe i tfeueyfyyyfyyyret 
fteHfaHfyreregqyte i ydiy % yfe nfreid Hfy 3 yfti{ftyy«'<jfe fttfc i ftt w 
ftyfyg^yHere ‘feyyypyfyyyiyyte 447 ’ 113311 yfc reyye ure t ftyfc ‘ft 
yrefe ere t ye i ftyy wyt yj? vrfy tyfe, refey ffeft yyy fese i ferr 
Myy^yetyfeft^feyyyytr^ tlyHHHreyfefsyteft^yre 

nifty ft Hfyyftye’ 113311 ^ftyyyyTWHfy did lyft yye yretyyyfe i »ey 
> H T uft"? 3 fy yfdfyHfcj cslft yr-e 7 redly Hdi yy 4j| i Tyfy^yyyfeyyyre^tey ‘yy 
yet res ftfft feftfe i yyfe yyfy reyffttft ijefft yycp ylftrey yyfft yye’ 113811 
ftyy n ree ftfft yyyf ureft yfy reftf reyye i yyyet ft reyyft 452 reyyfyrey qye 

II3MII fefft ftt rera ijreu grer fojt fyfey reft ‘rer^ 3 reyy’ ^rfer yyyp? rey huh 

ft^TcIHdl >HH IIB 5 II 

et [tyyreeyuyy^] 1 

fture iiyye ryd'yfy feyyyre yyyyftHyiFfe 1 Trerefefy fey fere fftyft* 
yfeyfftfomyrlft iren fjcr sfe 11 y*y rene fere yy yfft ftyft ny re* Iftdd yye 
feHrefe 453 iT£>nyyyyyTreTTy>>?feyyyfe 1 yfe%efftffty 

dfft fed r told gy Ift yyy yft reft yytpfft 1 Treftyiteftfeufe^i|refeTrey fifey 
yyftft ipii sreftyfeyfe feererey refe wftwtrey wy 1 yy »pftHfefty 
ftyrefogt Myreftyyyyift 1 reefy ft rey yyft gfe ft 454 Mfftd 3 % ret ftrefy 
refer 1 fteyreyTjf^yyeHlel^yttyrefywHyeireiityreiiHfeftyfe 


445 . rere ft hh rest 1 

446. yyftrre ftt 1 

447. yyft 1 

448. tre 1 

449. fdd'<f r , yare 1 

450. yrer 1 

451. TT3B ft 3yy ftre ftt ftt 1 

452. (re djdy'H yt) yet § reg ret S yy fyy 1 1 

453. fey yg* yye (tS uy) 1 

454. fyy fyy yj§ reay oray ylyM 1, 1 
* IT : feHtfdd 1 
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to infe qfo yyt w few i ‘tft iroft to ftcj ft* fcj oijImFcJ fend'd’ iiaii^cr 
SSI I TITO fw Hfd dP of} HfUVF IrTH ft Hc5 Biofft ITS vfe I Hfft ftgfc »HTO TOft 
f^^lJTtdlHfsf^HcTfH I qfeft W gfe H fe 6 1 'rtfd H fsT fft tT3 T ft rrfu TOftftE 455 I 
f^^dfe^^tfesi^if^rye'^Tu'iftirydU'rs 456 iimii wrTOfftferprfttE 

3fft>HiftftfeftfttfcftTO iftTOftUHftftfftyUKftTOftj fed'd*TO»fTO I cTOH 
W^f^fdt,UH§fl^4BrafH 1 d 457 I >TOITOlTOTOfoTOTOft,mHHftfft 
ft, yqs d'foHI^II TO^TOft ftdfo ftlfe fas 33$ TO'd fero lftroi 458 TOHft 

H^Kfyfld3il1gHy66fec(idfeHS§^ I fe§g§>Hfe^§Wf^ 59 -f^fRg 
fsHfyfq §grpfd i F^ftTroTOt^fetroft ftreHftta ftf^’»i?3 T 3 0i3H%§3 
UTO fere H, PTOdW TOU 460 , rftfc fed iftu I TO fo5 fet IfeTO ?> ftdft Wft 
Hfeftjfftu 461 1 3Hd fer 'dfewefu ddd 462 <j@ U 3 fe ft^rSu 463 inferofer 
S^^crtTOiwfe^ 464 lltllf^fet^BTOqyqTOyTOTOHdT 
1 ftgd hw life fe te fojHHft fftro Hoi® feHftft’ | tots fro fen 

TOft, HS ufe, HpAHPsl trodfe HH^H I dHTO 465 TO3 fftrofo cffftft iTO >TO3ft 

HiqqMsiiyiifdqfydt^qTOHyq^ijTO^i^TOMHR 466 1 yroHroft^ 
ftfcj f : HW, wm, fttf, TOTO I TO fddT^: ft®^, ?fe, TO5 t, =T55HTO ftft Ms 

455. "cI'h! fed H'3 ftt? d'H 1 c(d3 cJ?> ft frl9 H 1 dl'H T fed-d'^ 1 H 1 fe<46 ft I 

456. Hlftt 3 I 

457. rldld fed i-fed IjoeH dd 1 ft I 

458. 3^fel35rai 

459. (Jci'd) ^traf'd'H^ l 

460. Hert few feg dro h 1 fero ft (feu 3Kf) fdaro (ftro) TO clft ft I 

461 . (qro) 3 1 to nfed_fe ftt ftu ft i 

462. TOR Bft I 

463. fttfft I 

464. fed ftft fetf gft I 

465. ^OH 1 I 

466. ftft ft fefe I 

* ^d 1 tF ftd 1 q 7 ci'dd c|d3 ^'■Sd'd' ftt Qnddl o(dd Wdl ty'Q<t' fe^^H 7 TOH 1 IjT-l'ilcl 

yrofe fro ftt feftw ft, fro fir iwftt ftp g^fes ft fro to »fe 33 fea fefiw 

ft ftf TOT Hd'd'rl 1 TOf d"dd tft ddd'H ft ydcl 'HHd-4 1 tft iJft HU? ft ftft 3^ : fd<S fd<S 

§H3fe gfttftlBgfeHfeHTOI^ftttgtlfet3Hg>K 1 ftHfe^TO IPPII ijf T^HTO 

ofteftj MS t ’H'dd fey 7 fed'* 1 .75yft 3 ct'd K3H efS ttd) cidrt d_l<S dl'd 1 15 til ^Hdtl-^Hft 

3^+ ftt fHHftt 5f3ft ft?ft *Hfe »TUft W feB Uftft 3+ %3 tt< H 1 fU TO Mfe, fftft 

TO fteg ftt H7>, ijf HdMdU (TOft€3 tft) ft TO MTO offe 1 , ftg feft ft ?? 
I §U (sfe) TO '31 T fe?> era?? Wft’ I TO 3'dld3 UTO ft TOK Hftft Hdfefeft 

toto fro ftt t€* ft Qndftt TO5 nftgT ft, §% st te* § ‘^ftt to’ fro i 
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MR IR%RR3t:R?5RT, HOT, IRON ROT 

3 3fofe, Ms 467 RTfER, JHTETd'dT R tFd I RRWRb $ ftP 5W H fel Rfe 3 W MfttRf 
Otl'd I feyHdld sf'd slftl HdlR 1 , bf'llRHfcJ'i' feolH'd I clPfc! fedc^didl did tinlcS %R 
fg^RfeHftrfecpfenHHii ifafprSprar Wi{f^Rl¥^1?^^l3HW^ iforat 
ygf 68 M'feol fdA' t TOftj t3 fjd S'lA I^M¥M T RtM5^feu T ^*^'fegT 
fsTCfT^TRO^ 469 I^JHB^,3l^,td^MRUftri3Br^^wfellT5IIRHRfer 
r^Rdf^Rfe^RntRUg^ft^ 470 I RftrfeRRRR,R%t1%3t>>ftR3f SUT 
f&M I RRlR§RpcR RRId Ik'd RTcf RE ©RR RTH RpR cFcf I §3bRf ^HR, Mft UR RRT 
Hftj'Hf UtfRRf fRRU 11=1311 M^RfeuraHfkftutawfcftfRSfoRrfcfau 
uiH I RTdR § RRR Rt Rfe W R^ ^ fefe Mffe I RfoRf TOfe M^R 

MdR?) Rf3RTR WR’fe I ifftRUHRRSUf Pftfet tiUHU PU3 fe WWfe 11=1811 
dJcS ^ Hrtfd H'Pd cJ [id M'dl, ftt MdricS of pRHdld ?ER I HPsf RU'Q cl Pd RPtld ft i-lPd 
RdHrt ftw^ Mi-id MPdd'R I RRPR R3U WU BR3RR RRU RtT?> R Sfe of RO-C I HU 7 
ftfeRTRffHRRf^HlRRHfeM^R^l^R 471 IIRMII RR?R RR-RHSfe ^ RR® 
fRfft^U^Rfel^RfW^ 72 I RRfe ftR RfUf 473 W ftR 1 , 1^3T PdHddPR §U RdT 
W?f 14 I UI^RRRfR'jTdTfRgR^R^fRItffe^lRRcRTO 475 I hIr Pcfdlcf 176 , 

ftRR^OfeM^ftRfeR^IR^IltURril^RWfRf^RRRfeRRUfeRfftf 477 I 
MUcl rtcil cOy UTtfft ftP* ddl frfrt Rttf 478 liy.911 S^M 1 fit! II MR HcjU^yfu PyHR'ft cl Pd 
ftfcu Rfo RRR ftR I RU 7 fw? t fU R^UU fffRfu RRPU qfd ftuft ^R 479 I §R3& 
srafc ufe frfc t ftR 3 ts i urrrpu yfc yfe urt iferr fau 7 rur urate 

Mste lITtl IfRRTgRII ‘ RCPPrR Rlwfe % %W ! I bft W bft MRR 480 fRW 481 I 

467. fRl^ I 

468 . Pdldl ^ y# HSRMWP teM 7 fcTHH 7 RR I 

469. tR 7 UM tlte RU 7 HPdHdl Rfe 7 I 

470. ftlTR y^R $ BMR 7 RRR ?te I 

471. RTR fft § ^Rt HR 7 ■§RT* 3R I 

472 . 75£Ht RR RKJ5 7 TRH ddrt RHH vf ^HH R7> fctal ijte cVd> dHtfl $ I 

473. HR 7 feR§ [TfR:, 7gftW=tes 7 RT § g 7 ® 7 ] I / 

474. HfSRR I 

475. RT^ f%H tlM HW I 

476. frlR § HRR I 

477. r 7 ? te 7 £ Rig nt § Her ferS ?u : §fw i 

478. fe^ 7 § fnftPM Rf (3R RR PticD Pi-Id 1 M’ira 7 HRU feltt'ui 1 ) I 

479. SSTfeKTS RR I 

480. cVH b 3RH I 

481. yyw fU l 

* U 7 : RTcSRb I 
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Mft 482 ^, wifl, wet, ixsu i )3UWHm T sft3mguiRftiiHiftte3 T ft, m^u 
H^ft i>nM>nt^r^wt 483 i3%ft?>»pt,3tftsM i 
MlPOllH3tftfoft,f Hftfttwft I M^W^fH’tHS'f 84 
%focrat I^^^HHt^Wr^lP^llfeWT^^S^HtHOTt IHUTySW] 
ftjTjt urn gif 486 1 wing fttft, 3f I ^fefeirefe?, ftfttyfte 113311 ira 
Afec? 5JR QtAIrt Hftjt I c5cf ftfcJ M'dl rift TTU iH'dl I cfst ft tTSF d'Pd OT-f rO-Fft I cTdft 
ugtM3ftrT%ir^iP3ii^>>^|uftft%fw i BraTH^wsetstfftRw i 
ewftftwfttft^fftftftdTulft^ 1 tq^wfwft^tiMiPBiilwftu^ftijdl ftfe 
t# i wtfgtwtiw^ujM i ^ftsrftoflddt y'dftftl i eftl Pfte wft d_y oir* M 
ipmii gra ijcpft fgrrw i ^ret ufa mftg ftlft §ew i tdft ft gu 
dIHfe 7 I ?>HTT3?iHH3?>HH3Gd l d 1 ’ IRgll ftcraT II fHHMHHBT GddPd ^ratufeHc5 
g^feyrfe i ip^ii^t^iit^ wrs3tft 

fee HdU ft Hf¥ ut ferfe -fetl^fe ftIP* iwfelft, ‘WS HH ^drf Gft yigp3 fe{J fftPtf 
g^ld I dd 1 fclH(d, dTHft > tffjj fftd ft, UH Pddl cM> Ptld dlP*’ I Htfef dft 
nMjfe nfti fife 1 ftfsftw ftfe nfd ftte i r 1 1 1 

II 

t^fe§H5u§ftfeH i u ydGtfeS ii ftfe>mt3U)%fuwft 
ufelftftligBHft^dG PdPdG PdSOTiraBf^#ll^jfe>HU 
3U3t TJSt 489 UU3 ft wt 5 »fn^t 1 1 dfe OTfftfe eft sat PdS ft 
ii^^toniTGflrfwfi^f gtdftfe^ 

UU§ IPIROll 

HtcT^EII 

‘w to sPrt ftter etfrftr fiw? dag Ga dd i ftflfefeftirara'Hfuftre 


482. ft fftfw ?3 I 

483. HSHdddl 

484. ??gfiwti 

485. sfelftw?^! 

486. Hd* *73? »TU ^ WcTIW 1 3^1 ft ft LFU fife W 1 fe ft I 

487. m* 3ftt 575 I 

488. fift I 

489. gfaft ftt gu?3 gftt i 

490. d'd tydIA, d-jfdl 6'W fdd 1 5 I 

* cfftl Al-tfe 1 ^ fed fed U’W Adi ft I 

t fed wisp 3Tf 3fS rfffed ftlft Hdft ft Htsfi few ft I fetf 3 ft ftift 3^ ftw »w, ftft 
dm 3 ftg M3 »fe Ht I 
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fewrcSH'fdfeltefe^H 491 I 7^H3 sT^ cSfcf cfe 7 , WHl 492 UK cPHt dfd I 

>HUcJ HOT 1 ) 7 fed HftJ cHe 7> cTH 7 rOTftJ fkfdW tT WfH’ IPtfll 7$ >OTOT Hfc OT3 
‘$E3H! OT OT tpfo »Ffe UK ITH I lOTEpH 3 TOTH 

LjoTO | I SJUHfUT^OT^^SHfU 

OTTIOT^E^E 7 ^ II30IIOTOTOT1VOTOTM 494 , ^P 495 ^ OTU wfu I 
frTH Hfu TTR TOT cTOT Efcr OTcJ >tf§ ferf HOT ^tTfcJ I HOT tWR UH 3H $ iffo S 
l-POT ftTd POTt Hd TOT 496 I ddfd HfedOTlM^^fetriut^HfU y?rfl OS'd’ 

i i^h 1 1 yfe nfd §u OTdfc nfk d -6ffd aw -fife tyyfe oil r* i ‘feu 7 Thu fey ddfe' 

ftl^OT'OTUH^Etfc I fM dlfd H fe dt dcOTfe Tjt dl d oildfd dfed Adi* I HU* 
S^UH^feUdfetdTOTf^Tqrfdt^ 497 ’ I133II 7^ ^XdiHcS 
TTtfeftfed^ffe I HOTTWHdB'd drafrm^oldfd d£ 198 OTfefvfdTfe 
OTH Wfe Hfu OT IfOT lOT M OTrfe I SJcJH dU Bffe HBOT Hfe ffe? OTVTfOT fflH 
tdFfell33IIHOTB T S^H^H#^^HfeHtwfOT^fe I HUTHTOTHHlfc QtOTA' 
ifepfe^SEtdW^lE I frffl fe fed fed fed HB 4 * dfo Pd Hfe HOT 7=T3 fe ddfefe I ^tf 
TOT^^^^d'dtj'H^H^flfJ^dfl^rs ll38liy?37^i>fdTEtOTOT?^HUl^OT 
^d^feOTTfe I fetdfe Hjt did Wd^H fe fed dfel dfe dfedddife I HHHHH3OT3T 
dTdTt^lHMdfOT^PfeHFTfe I fOT 3 HHOT >MOT OTf t fed Ht §W fdc3 Hfe 
I 3MII 7^^dW T H^d 1 Htfe?)Bft oTI d Pd ddt ftlTO I OT OT Hfedjd OTT 
gmt fed tfefe »M §T4 H Hrfe I UE7$>HdOT'HfTH 5tH HTdfe UtT 3Jd OT? I 

OTH dtf 7 ddfe HH dfed 502 Ud^dyfet UdH l^d 7 ® 1 1 3 £ 1 1 fed H dfet dt Ht^ UOT djd 
tHTTHOTTfe 1 7$>HdOTt^H?OTfeUOTi^HSHfU§UH T fe IdE^fdfgfeOTf 

ifeHfuwfefWHMH^^TTdfeH^HfOTHld 
^ffel^lls^^H^yddT^^dd* rdcS^f^^fdjgfed^rfe I HEfegfdOTfetfe 

491. HOT HdcTH 7 fed I 

492. tHH I 

493. HOT Tfefe jfsra E 7 § I 

494. 3 17 ? HJ§ OTU Ht I 

495. AWHt ^ tdU'E feu 3% I 

496. F)Hd W I 

497. »PU nte (H^) § f^TLJT tjT^, (>h) (HJ3 cjtaEjt HOT HH) »OT Tft ^ f^J 1 OT ^ fOTt S I 

498 . frn-ra ddcl dt)<i <SHt (H^bflS) I 

499. #3 1 

500. fiHA'dl t H3JJ3t I 

501. H 7 OT I 

502. hot nt grr 7 hot! ?h gteir i 

503. agtM (Hrst) i 
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I ^U3UB^,^Hfefe3HS,Tf 

ftfe I ftPdd fecS^1^37)3f^^efU^feH2nfH* llUtll 
ftp Hiftrsr t nftj i mst Hua t feft HVrar<sf Htffe 504 huu salt res' ^fu 505 1 far 
ft<*l ^ UWHfUVF ftn olt Bfcft S tefe I if^rata^^Tra^TWlJf fpfttUte 
u^ii3tfiiuwF??T^cportf^3 AfJ&Hre^sParftafte i 

cfaKrftr f hf) ?)?> i Hti? s® wbh ftfe ofteftr fen Hfu Pcpocdl orfcj 

§ft 505 I d l tff'd'idr^?WftT^3fU^Tf Pftd tf S 1 1 8 O I ! PftU H Ptf 'cSdT fetft fej 


504. aU ftft I HUraft au ft »raa ftu ifef ftft raf UF fta (a 7 : ^UU H: H5 7 I 

505. aft tu (afef ft) i 

506. fen ft I 

* afeftftfftftftftftftft wfera feu aare afte ft i lreu feu iroftt ft fft ftu ia %u 

up afeu ft i refaja aft feuaw feu Hire ftf fegft aft fen ‘# a’ Hare 

a dl 3 ! o(ft %U feda'rt ‘sd'd'dift reft Hft rift HU, Pin 1 ft U3a feftH 7 U 7 

HHfcjH feu ara Pd did a sfeeiray ft, WT5 ura ftp' u 7 refta® ft, ufta fe^s 7 % arau 
‘unlaw l?iw’ ft ‘fa’ ufuwfe, ftp fa mhuw hut, rep refe realft re i 
p ajf a|g Tpfoa rftpDfit fdraaft ft feure u 7 ’tfftura 9 few raua 7 5, Huarat 

ft^tt feti-l- 6'd U 7 fewf HU ft fetJ Hft dig ft sl'ti feu Hft ft Hlddjd 1 ft UMft > H 7 ft TOf 

9ft i feu afe fere 7 ft uft Haftft ft feua ft ret ft i feu afe ter hwh ft fft ftu ref 
unt Hfuara 7 ftu 7 HM 7 ftft?ftH 7 fuuftftft »puft feft MHHa ‘fWtr ft’ ftft nfeara 7 
ft IPH Mfe re, ftft CPU 3 »ft M3 U 7 at sft »ft F 7 : aT: U 7 : Ha 1?: 3H HaTH 
arerawt i reft feu fa 7 ft »auft Huaft ret attest ft ffe uaft ftt auft feu ftft re i 
reftft ft feu fta farut fewft ft ft ferera HrefeW (flHregft ft) aft fera ft ftfe 

ftft M 7 ft M’Uft HHHft <VdJ Hpddjd 1 ft ’S'fcldjd 5U Heft fttu 1 ft Odl'Jl sldl I feu aar sddl 

fefeuTO uhbt ft fe p aja ft »aife ufe-uw ‘re ft ftHfer’ ft aftre aP ft ‘atfeft 
au’ nft afe i feu aft fft ftpft ft ft w reare ftu re ft ftf ft ftre ft feu ua 
ftten fen u^ fft arft Mreurt are fea fa feu 1 ft i uaf ftPft ft ftft>ft ft feuaw 
ft, ara Tpfoft ft ‘atfeft au’ ref ua fe»p ft i 
ftftftft reftftaftre ‘aia uu’ ®ft aft re, fu ara uftft ft fuft ft w aft ft 
nref ftft ft, uft fuft f afre feg ara urft ft ftft ara rafea re i feu reft p ajf 
ap rafua ft f Hawd rep ara »rare fta ft aa Trfftft ft ftu feu rara re?a tuft 
ft ftft 6dH ftt >nu T feaff ft, fu% Odrt 1 ft aft afef Uffe ara uraar ft afet ft ft huh 1 
m ft feafttr ftft aft ate feu tu u 1 apTa tuft ft ajf uu s* aau ft, fet' reftft 
Huft m ft uut ara uraar ft aaftft re, tuft u 1 ate feu apeu tuft u 1 aif ^ ^ 
aau ft i are ‘are au’ ft aau mu 7 aau 7 faft reft fftp 7 ft fftare tp® Ga* 1 aaft 
f »re reS aft ft uau ure ft, fet aja au ft aft areru ft ‘raf u^ft au’ ft aau 
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cJJcF ^ PdU fw fwltf Tjffet I d'dl 7TH Hfs) V-l’cSfcJ d'dfl fed oP3?jfoy' TJEt TJ^lcS I 

f efts fet d >TOH dfe fet Qgt fet yat tfe fefe (g* 1 feu US fetf fed 1 d, Wife ua fe feu 
IS ffer few d uusfet fet I sfe a 7 area fu HHH fet ft WTOH fet Ogt fe fetgfe feu 
tf tfs. ferfet ftfe 7 fet I fen fefeH d sfed aTO WTOH fet fett a 7 (3 HHfed a 7 fufet 3UH>T 
ft) feH3 HHU few feTW fet, 3W fe feu feHa WTO HHfea UHUU a 7 fe 3 gat fer d 
WUga fe Hit afew fet I WTOH gat d Wifet UBcU aaa a 7 fefea WHfet Qgt fe Wife § 
H5J58 fe fed 1 Q 1 fetHTO URfet Hfeg few Tit tJWTO FFfog afesW 7 d aw HW § 
gut fuft fe feUUTO 3U tfe 7 GfaT Qrr fetfet fl I §H WOTa f^ 7 d fe? H&g feg gfs fe 
fetefet fet ffefe Ua, feji a 7 3^ WTOH gfs fe 3UTfe aTO urarar yf^r 0 § foafefe yy 
fea 7 fe fe t ftf S. fe: fea feg gat fet fefeftja aaa 7 

H'gS'AS feH feas 7 afa^;* I 

**V{$HgT 33lfe TjUHddd'Aa 3: UUH I 

wag- (uftfe ft) 3uua gun § ywn gaa 7 u 7 ft ‘qua’ fe yun 7 ft ftt gfe ft i 

HddHMd TrdlAA'tJ ^d'fecV qSUdUHH IlHIl 

wag- ft nag gwut § gain a 7 gfet ft (ft wuro wfeag) fa 7 at yfaaftt gad aw ft i 

*** wwfe 7 sfe fautaa dd'ddg i 

wag- wfe J>fe ft dfdd, as ft was a 7 g i aa gas 7 (ft) i 

****waiwHfe hs 7 arfew aTftw Hfea 7 3Ha 7 Hjigii 

wag - 3 aa a 7 ww, gw fgt afe f safe fear, wa nsta wsh 7 afefe a 7 agfe ^3ai 

0 i 

Haaa 1 aaa ^aa fu aaa hTuh a?afaH 11 

wag - gaga 7 uro nag Tfta+ § ^ ^ 9 3 gaga* Trot aan fu 1 1 

aHW HUTa atfe' ugwln w nfe nan 

wag- Itih an ua aaia ^gifeHa) & 3 aaia atat ff uga gaa 1, a+, M vtat Hat & i 
HH^ftpa***** TfaTaula huw HumsH n 

wag- ast ijcaa aaia ^ uat f wrfe ua^ ft (ua) HUPagp § gs aw & (a^a >>fe as 
aw ft wuga 0) i 

HU 1 ga 1 OTife s^ga uan nan 

wag- gf §rr f wua, ijTP a 7 gfet, waat s^gfet § taf^wa & (wuga) i 

(gfet wafe uS # aswj 

* HHf^a wgagro uwr uas 1 fafer Qa aro tpS ijga & afet § i ua H^fe f g’u tn 

d'« fefe ^ ad up i 

** fe^ 1 atgfe d gfecP d a’a § wtoh uat d WRfe dfe faa fife fefgw 7 d fe^r gag faa 
fed urf :fqgfe ira^uH fe uad i ya fes ttbth atfe an gad i 

*** rl'c<1 wfe J>fe SU Tlfet I 

**** irayuKyaagfegfet i i4aiMaaftfeg>)feawHt i ii/awaafest?jfefeat i Trfet 

wfe ife afo TPat i g"dd ug 1 feiwa hah'aI i fenwat dfe g gjgyg fgwfe i ^rtt Ofe 
H foS grf I 
*****gfe^ HHgjSH i 
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F[t did fdld 1 7> T H did ft (fcl<S HBrt HicJH 7 |y<S *fcj cftfe* i sldB] HcJtl yfrtfc) 


* ftfe ft »f 7 fft feB £ 333ft, ftfe ft fea W ft feate; te, U13 wfft U3; m, ft3 wfft 
feTTO; HtfB 33 fet 3J3H3 tela ftt ftftt aW 7 ® 7 W 3lftt I 

(fate ftft ft? zncft) 

HTJrFB ftlB 33H ipT 7 33H H3333H II 

>333- fen 3 hot ft^tefttftaB, ftftipte q^H ftt uw? aaft a 7 ® 7 & i 

* fs'^lpl'tl life' fU Bfe H3 7 33H IIMII 

>333- Itfel B 7 U3t ft 3U 7 ® ft ft 3 7 frW r B 7 BBF ft ft(43 ft I 

ftfc Mdl dd^fe rffedlB Vicildtt I 

W3B- oildt <^3' tid'd* Cldl 1 33 BHt M3 rife 3 1 3ft I 

**ft33w?3 h ten' craa ffea tern ii£n 

M33- ft33 H® tea ftTH ftt te 33B 7 ft, > H33 1 B cfe3 H® MUIB 7 tea ft, ft 3B fel33 
»PUft te3 33 1 

fe^fft 3fft HBTJHaBft 33 f?jMH II 

>H33- fdy_ 'd'ffta ftafew fed ddl OT >>{333 TJ 7 !? H3 SBUfJJcf | 
t! < 1 

f^ 753 33^ feftft M'3* BWJlft 3M 7 11.311 

»OT-***ft Bfe ft fta 7 (tftfH) >H3M 7 3 T?H3 ££<\ Mltet (fete) fea ft (Hte'3® ft 

a 7 Hc?B® 1 at) aa 7 afea 7 <f i 

aia® ynute 53 awte hb 7 35 11 

>433- <3dla UWJ'ddl Adldl yftl ft feaft 33 HB d'rlM'rtl I 

fttttB ftft ft 33BB 7 te ftB'Ha'te lltll 

W- dlfea ftft d'rl 1 trfH rtdldl ft? 3M3F 3d6 d‘W ft, ftft ftBMftt ftt fHB3 aftw 33B 7 

ft I 

33 fwr ft few fer tfifn fete fee te te at tefe3 aasf a 7 ft 1 ttfs. fete a 7 

fepft ftHB 3^80 33B 7 ft, ©H § TO WBH ft f®t 333 B 7 ftHB HH3 few B 7 fte 7 H31 7 
fe 4jt 313 3{s terg 4ft ftt ftfe ft 33 ?! ufes 7 WBH ftt BfBTHBB H3B Ht, fe^'fe Tp 313 3^ 
H'fed fft ftt ftfe TfHB fe: f%3 ftftt ft I feH fen'd WHH ftt 3373 Ufeft 1 ftftt iTOftt ftt 

friH ft Hftftw ft 3U35 7 WJ 7 ftt fft 3 T 3TH 7 S 7 fftftt 3^ Ufftft H3B ftt ft ftft 333 Bftftw ft ftWTJ 
3S 7 few fft fftft B 7 feft B^ 7 4$ 313 3jft H'fey ftt fte W 3lftt I fe3 W3 ftt 3T75 feu ft 

(tj’o/1 tyd lH ftft ft 


* 3: I 33Ulfe 33T ftfe 331 fttft, I TTO Ufe fttft I festufe 31333 KSB^ I HUB 

fttU ft tet W3 I 

** W3t ft3 HTFHBft^t I feu B 7 ?! 7 ft33 H® £$ IIMII 

ft: II dl<£ dlLjd fe"3d Hft 3ft ft ft3 I ftft Bft ft? 7 3ft 3343 fefe^3ft3 I ft: II fe3 B3 
3TT fetpft fttB 7 I 33ft B3H3 3ft 3 fttcS 7 11811 
H3 3 ft ft3'3fe idfet I 3ft aa 7 M3 tft 3fet I 
U3U 7 33t 74313 fe3 B3 7 I fttffta ftB 3^ 33 3T7B I 


*+* 
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feftfit HctH'Ste IIBTII tfe Pri* I 

usftf P}>{ § uuftfo §ft wfu irayftj usbiPcJ fra fejy rafe i fretrfu ys, »?fvp ft 
sra^fti, BHcdtT 507 fgw, y?>fc »rf^rfj 508 1 

fey ufe IIBftll fefft ftt gra qyif E3H f# fftfey MTOT’ BBffe yu 

>H 3 y«faft* MH IIBtll 


507 . tyH'dlft cRS l 

508 . W § feyuft UU t 

* feft yu ‘ftyftfeft’ ftt, uu fettfe' »?n ftt w uy ft, fen uuft Mfe fegM* ftt 
Uaftfe MWEB yu >H53 T ®tH>f UU fey ft, ft MUlft feFpy ftt UUftfe #W5k^ 
feftl § i ftu ottH feuftt Anfyy fed ftt ft feife feuft fen uh fed ftt mhm* ftt ddftld 

BTSH ft I 

(Used u?> ut wsft) 

fa 3 b uftt % UHBU fe 0 tfifR fey ufeu ft) yUTHUU ft ftt UUt I ft tiff 35 fttftt ufet 5 

UHftt ft fe MU5H y Hfe <m3 fe: H: ft H328 fe: 3U y fodftt B§y BUS HUt § I ft Hftt 

ft uftfe HBTt ft ft uftt ufet §h y ftftt fey uftt ufaft ftt utu up yfeu ftt feu fttf buu ft 
H<?y ftt, yft ftu ufet uiuyH ufet ftld ftt, yft ufet ftft ufet ftt i r.938 3u uu By ftt uju 
djy H'fey ftt feft gfe, ftuy ■s | &l | y ftty hhu us, hu uu b'Sihw ft i 

»ru5H yuu fen ftu feu qyB ft i feu fife uftu yft feut uuW ft uro ut ftut feu 
WK Ufe y HHU H-SHU fey ft I 

yurat Tjyuftt uy uyuH ft ‘feut bub fputu’ > nuyH ‘feut yy y feu fen ftu’ 
yu y djft 8t Ht/l'y fed i|ct'Hd ofty ft, feu ftu ftu u uuft ft yuu yu; 3 o u jw fed 
■yruuftfyy ft i feHftrtftfe»ru Bd'Oifefefeftyfyy ftg. uf. fttyuuuftftftyfeu 
Hyfey fet ft ijlyr ufey ft fyyu ftty ft i ffer ftn ftt ijuuw ft ftft ft »ohh ufe 
y uffey °re r^bo fe: ft s. 2^0 fe: hu y fey ft, feu ft hoI ftfew fe feu unyBy ft 
feyu ftyy ft mw fe% ft ufe ufbu a^so ft ftu ft ftys fe »rft uu 1 
us fen fen ufe feyftt ft fe mrysy ynafty f »rew ft fe ife fe 
uty? »thh ftt ftt yqyus yHftey ft >hh fe (efufet w fe feyy ftt ffet fesr yyftu 
Qftt feu) fe y ftwu §uy ft »ou feft fefw ft ; 

8 p 0 R 

ftuy-ftu fttu ylft feu ufe ufey uftfe yyu 1 
uh yu feu »ora-ft w few yu 11 

»ray3- ftH3 RD5B fe: HUty fe, feu >fe, fe W ftt WUH t ftt I Wff U5 
wt fe H5HP ftHU ft ^ ft 8 3U 5lfe W5H feu ftyB feu ft, JJfByU if B]B yfeu 
ftt ftt ftfe fyyu fe ft “thu yy fell yqyys ywftfty fey §h ft fefay ft 1 ‘fe? feu 
Hftu’ ‘feftt uuu ygru’ ft >toh ufe ftt >yuftt feyy ‘yyyus yHftuy ’ ft feu tuft feft 
ft feu ftt yrau ft fepy fe »fsh ufe uhh uwh'u ft yf ftfe»r ft 1 feu bts 5 yftt ufty feuj 
ftt ft bju i{yu 53 H feu fttyy ft ft feft ute ft yftt ft yy ytu fem ftt ft to feyu feu 

(ftfef mr3 Oft ft uyy) 
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gfet dftd fftuf (1843 l?t.) 

8t Hrfeg rft ^ gte] I 

ftfed* ll^ftJgHTfUHgftJdidlUTfet fe I Mfed3%§3TTOftt3^ftt^ 
g§3 irii ii gu^ftfe Pdd'fttf idrfknftTfeipTwfetnft i*dfefp 

WdS'cJfe^M I I dft cFHrTU* 

3fa>H*?3faft I SW ftfefe d*fa 509 Aefld* ft I g^ttfcftW^^ftfcftftldll Gdfl'Ufe 
Traife wfe§ i ftf ijrrefc wd ^ IG ft i ^sf^fe^feruTgut i gfeGfe 
/ -flfttcrHiufuft IIBIIHfasjtfJUjfestfcfft I 3fe>>f*fe^ 510 fb-fSl T ftftft | drfft 

cftdfe ft 3cf i-l fd ddft I ‘did tftdl^d'd Qtl'd ttdft IIMII MfftftfelHlt i-ldli-f ftddft I 

dlcS ftldj* H 'cS«d ft ftddft 5 ' 1 I H5 c£d cf§t|?jl^3'HcF 512 I H^'H'ddl d^'dliHcJ' f ftcl 1 

509. gftt I 

510. brayai ft I 

511. ddfe ft ddft iw ddfen* i 

512. pi § fddddW dt U*d* fed fttftt dd3 § I 

(tug# oft ft? dfe?J 

gt fefft dt Hftt dfet ft, ft WEH d* dd* df ddftd dt ft dft d*K d*dd{ fed* fedft ft? fed ft 
t f few t ftfed feft fed fefed'Hd'd' ft »TOH ft ddd df ft? ft ddd*d >H*fe»r H?dM* ft I M3 

dgt»f fed fed d 1 d*H ddd ft I dd fed*d feft dd* W3 dfe? fe £ Oftt ft'Ug'Atf dt 993 dd? 
ft did djq H'fdM ftt dt tiles ft Vldld ddl dlftl, ft ftd dt fdftt d‘dl TO *XH£lg ft fe ft djd djq 
d*fed dt fed 993 WE »l*Mft 3ft 3*3 ft dt fed®* d^ dft I tftfH Id: gftft ftd dftt dt HHfejd 
d*Hftd®* fed d*dTH*®* ft dt ddf I tftfH feddt ^Idd*® 9£8o fe: ft dtldd®* ftd*®d ft W 
ft, Ud fed dt gfet dftd fftui ft ftd*®d ftf Wlftt ftdfet ft Wddld* >>f*d JW ddft dd fe 
‘U3* ddf ®dTd* fe feft fed dfeft dfe fed d^ dfet’ I ftdfe ft ft fed U3* ftd* fft ^ 
(9£8o fe:) dH3 Hdlf3 Ud3d d* ft, TO! 3* =1.99.3 ft 9998 fe: dH3 fed ftfeM* ft 3* 

§dd* dt ftdfe? fd ft fedt ft ft ft dg feftw ft ft, Id fedft I 

fed >H*®H Wlft dfefe fed fedd* ft fe ‘ft ftHfeJd d* 3dfld* dfef ft, dg Udfel dddt 
fed llfet ft fg > H T U ftftt ft I fed ft dt Hcil ftd 1 ft fd d'dIH'W ftd ft >Jd fcjd rtftl ft I dd 1 -’ 
f/ “fe feg Ud Iff ftt I WHeU ft Mdd ftft l” | 

Md5H ddft irOTd f dfet»f fed ftfew ft, d^3T TO ft df dp Tdfed dt ddft fd ft 
did ddd^ ddt td Hdl ft§ ft ftd ft ftft ft ftft fed dfe TRldt ft fe ftd ft fed ddt ftdt df 
d^Hd? M’dftt dded fed fed fftftt I (feddd Hdt ftft dRfet Idfed fftuf ftt dHITd fegfet 
ftt dt dftte ftd ‘ddldW qftd’ »fft V: ^ HH'feftl dr ‘df djft ftd’ M333 | 

ddlW ft dd ft3 (feft) 1^ df djd dfejd ftt ft >dlOTd dd I 0133*3 Ud gfet ftfe fed 

d'dIH'W dt ft 8 'oil H'dl dfet dt fedd feft dd dt ft I 

fd* dUH* ftddfet d* *Hd8 Hdd g*U cfdd* ft I dft*dftt WStH dd 3d ftftd*d fed ftsft 
dd I ftft tft WE tft dt §5*d3 § Hft*gftl dfeft dft, ft ftft fed* ftft ftdt ddt 8* dddt I 
ftdfe d*dT fed ftdg^t ft, ft ddd g*U ftdt 3* ftdd ft dt tdT 0 d*d* I §ft Hd*ddt Hdgdt ft, 
/ ftft ftd*d3t y^fet ft I Hfd^N* ftd* fed d*H ft d*H fed dftft ftdd* d* ddd ft, fed ft dfd 

ft fe fed ftd*g^t ft? dt M M d* »fed*d g3fft)H* ft I (feHd'd Bdt ftft if: % dftdt d* 3f 
3f ftd, Ud-ftfeg^t) I ftd*gdt ft dftd d*g*gfedftfefdy§ddtd ddd ftdT ftd, d*ft 1^ 
df djd H*fed ftt d* H'd *>fd, ‘d3, ftft 8, *>lf)-J3 d*H’ fed dfet fed dftPH* ft I 
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ii^iidHf^dd^yjdydst i iH^ft'vrarr^rfewfet i 

HfeSWHBtefllTlfct IDII Hfc Wife tryPB'tf HUT |Tny§ yjd tOTTf HcF d cftF | 

»fffer >tfd HTO g^rfe fet I 3Tfu giH 5ft , 3H vffe fet lltll Ifed »ffHH ydcf yt 
Brfet i H8?yH?ipfE ojcJqfaf* 5 ' 3 1 feHyddtdHuyrwt i feyfm 514 3fHddt 
Hft^lllfllPrfu^THU^iftgfe^ I ywJl*H5 3fgutHfe^ I SHTfaTfegtH^H 
rTfeg I >HHy T Z5Hd T fef^>>fffedllHOliyd?^dH>H T fcUdfe?5f^ I HHdtewyq 
forMife 515 ’ ifeHy'ofc^wtflfy idffeifajd^eHTfed^iiHHii ‘nfew 
Gtd'df* fl£J' lyffeui^dyfeTFfedU 7 lirfeMTfeyd'J H^ 1 ufdQ I’yd^TRt^ 
ufe tyrfoyt iiH^n ydd'^r*® T feTH>H T yHvt : i dfd dd d^fo nvt i ydd^fd 
TdddHdTfd ft i crgd^dgTHUuaifeft’ Nd3iif^>w T f^u T fed?study3 iMfe® 
fcdBraWiPudyyt i yrfgSfe feres >>p?fdd i dddddfeydd'^fd feidBiiys 
^■gratfcfe^sreryr i didfi^MHdi)Hydfet i nfeytn Hd'^fapcra^ i 
dfdfe^^iref^iidMiisfefdi^TfedTfegddF i yg s^rerfd fw mss 
>RF I B¥ fsfc vys fes fel i yyyyrfc^fyy aky3 ny£ii dTd i$ did iHw 
iyyd'rd'6|W d^fdtf I BdH T 75Hf^fyH'UW& IdJdfapHHluWTfH 
dfeR^iiddguHMfegyrefdt lufedfeASHdurefet i Bdt>Hdt il8 fwi|d 
qt i yTdHyyy^rdfydtiiHtii>>f3yT34wfei^eyt i wd nt fey yd dt i 
yyyrdayy Hd^yt iyyy T feHwfeHy T yTHt 519 iiHtfiiyddtddHtfefkyw 
ftiyfeHaredT&dH'dyft idddfegijHfed^ijfeife lydfyya^yfdytyyy^ 
iRoiidly^fyjypFfeyT^yfst i fertrfdHHTfedtfyst i ydttfddsyjSHars 
1 1 fduy^lytfyfo^yrat 520 * iPHiiT#Tfefd£ddifedfet i udTUdrritfer 
hIh i-ld-d I ydrl'ld 2)2 ItSTJ qO-ffe^ I ddtffdSdt fori yTffe^ IP3II did ddld §yiy 


513 : fefe Qa tray yt i4t fey yy3 yt ?yff' yft i 

514. dH<£ dHt I 

515. ft fes t >HOT ts yt I 

516. fty I 

517. fey yft, yy yyy i^yy ^dd'Oi yft' i 

518. fedouv, yyy i 

519. wfeyrt i 

520. sregHi A oth i 

* yg3t»F yfe 7 fey yyyijw ^yrayft f yfey >nwcc<jy yyysft i feyf 
yt fey ^ 'dd' yyt ft 3ft yyy ^yy nfedjd ftt feyy yyyft yy cfel flwy 6'W 3<£ y 
yyyy Jy yt, fey yft cjfe yt ftft yy 3ft £ ftft yyy die 1 ftfe^ ft ifel ferc^’ yy >^%y 
yy fey Eft i fey } M7?epy €d<td yreyy ctfe ftt ft y^ny 9 § 6$' H<tft ft yyy yft <3sfl 
cpyy y few ftyft feftw ft i winy yfed fey 3% fer fty yft ft ddfeyi ♦h'M 1 hh^ 3 
3ftt 3d yfet y® ijw t ffew yay i 
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sFtt hSf Wur (1843 Ft) 

tfW3t i TO^3§TO 52l ?5)fcHi i i us 522 tlf* Pto fes 

^TO§ 523 IP3II SHf^HFTfe 524 TO^fe tf I ^grgrfetWFT^fet 1 HfetTO 
^fel[Tfeq% 1 ‘TOlTtTO’>>f 7 faq3 7S25 tH3lP8IITEHf^l4^^ I TO 

FffeTOHH^Sdd^ I ‘TOq^T McS'cSfd'Mrfe^ I TOft'fSH 37137 1PMII 
FWq^q^ 526 ^fg?3ft iqraqtH3qTTO^ 527 TO>f’ 1 ffesjt 3Jd wfetyfe 528 
1 1 qraror Hte mt §3 t 529 ip^iif^TWHf^famffct 530 iTrfeifcfdvfTO 531 
Wfot 532 I ufuyH-H^f PyH37lfe§ I q^HH^ r feqS : H'fe9 : lP5ll fen sl'P^TO^ 
uratqqit m^TOfedicn>TO^M i feHWojturat^Tq^ 
l^TOT 533 IPtll 3fu §6 Pd' fro^fe tf 1 WH fe 534 ITO 1 3fe»W 
##wtfeuf^ I qfe TOF HfecTH 3^ IPtllfej difd feHlHfTOte q§ I 

31S HdTfc Pfe 3% 535 ! TO^H.fe^fiTfe^^fet I >TOO'TOWfe^Jf fi-lfot 113011 
qdHl PdcJ rid 1 3 dd 1 I did Pdjd dtl')) 666 rF cJHU 1 I o(Pd tj'Q 3% Od sI'Q TO 536 I 
nfe Min fq&qfc tra 113311 qfe nfecw tiQ' i fec^ irt craryfe 537 3 7 U 

qPF 8 I feFT FFKfe -H^HcS'fy' 3# I TO^'qH# 39 §HdTfeHt II33II &J3 7 II KW 

I TO Hdlfe £ Hd I fcW B# 540 3Jd MfWH 1 1331 1 BTOtl I 


521. 33 t%3 I 

522. 

523 . gyt Ht I 

524. ^ I 

525. MEfte^F I 

526. 

527. 1 

528. HfeF I 

529. ^4F fqt ^ ^Ft HFFTT Fftfe I 

530. >>ro£ ?to gjg Frftm fft i 

531. I 

532. OTUS sfe 7 I 

533 . Htd rftl S Ft I 

534. tl 

535. W?F cTO UFF I 

536. UFR I 

537. HHU I 

538. OTf tt UF I 

539. F3HF gait Wft Ft I 

540. FFHF & M 77 * 7 I 
* U 7 : tt 
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HP<5 Hdldl 3J3 dd 1 I 3d5| fdjEJ H& HBF I dl5 Hdld S oiPd 3ftf I Mdl 

II38II Hfe Hdlfd | doPd ftp H'PdU fedfefH 541 I 
I I^HdTHdlPddft^ld II3MII 3^3dP33ra Mdd^fdt I 
| i fOTgrosvjfc&UBra 7 113^11 

drfe^FjgfeQtT^fedraS I HH rRFrT foOH ftp Hd'dP* I I 

HSy^fedf^tOT^ II33II Etrrfuf^TpfOTUHHW 544 I HfkfwfetH3 
w?3w i 5 h fgt Trarfe i otmo dra^-gufefe^H! ii3tii 

TOtsfu^r 7 i fan 3 rpfa crafa P 33 yn T i HfkHdrfkdftf fcjfes3t i ura§Fsfe 

c?tfe few f3T?>3t’ 113^11 l-fe'd rl'dcSfedfefHB'at I feH 

UH^THdfftrfEdr^ l?^^fiW3>TOt^ 545 H180ll^f3^rfTfefeH^ 13 
wte^tfoj^p} 546 iMfe§3^ra^rut^ i fenycre feu faypt'diS'' ii8Hiife?3 
Hdlld ^ HcJ^Sft I ty'Pd Hdl 8d 5lfc H^ttl I ^r) P]4ft Mot HUW I 6dl 5 Pd 3 d Id d fd 
HW II83II Pc(Pdo( cPJJ 3fffe 2fdl^5 1-5 Id fof 3Ut-Pd5 Pt)3^5 I V?> fcl<5 did 
dWEf I ‘-fetJH M'3 Pdd^sPEt 118311 Iwtdrafedd-Pldra 1 ^$fdjyi}Ht3 
I >X&^3'i3Hfe^3 3f T 3l IsigttH^HiydTT^IiaailMT^WdPf^t^F 
M iMfgHfe^3^ 547 i3Htut I Wply3t3 T ftffe33 7 3t I 3 ~$fd U3U cffe irfe 
yst II8MII Hfeci grfe 3Tfc(U ??fu I Mfe 3 TT>3 tf'-dipy yd §H | »f5HTTO3i33 

d^lH'Hl Ifl^J^ffeg^ 548 ™^’ H8^llfeKdifu^fd]y^3W I HdlPd PflH 

^HdlfeTTW I fe3fH3rayf3 549 f3&iWf3T l-f^rfefed^TFfe^W 118^11 

I3fe Pgd'dOdHfUUfeM^ l-td 7 
drafd^H Pdd 6 r< c' M8tll 3¥ldfey^ «3l'fs iteWWHHFfe I W 
yap sfdT fcr fcr i id 7 fou3 »p% 550 ii8ifii fen gfrf dffe fen ura 
l-PcJ I <j5 ofH Pdc< 5d' d'y 551 I PdHl ypl'd HU'Hd I ty'^Pd ri'3 THdd fetf^ IIMOII 
'SP33 HSre fe^>HtePEt IM^yST^TOTOWt I Hdltt Pdjd H'Pdy UPd€pS' I 


541. i)Hdd3l 

542. ITK I 

543. H 1 ?) I 

544. HW 7 I 

545. fW3)TO yfe»P TO 7 S I 

546. 33 5<£' 3 fe^ 7 H 7 «<£' g5c5 Tft I 

547. (W3) I 

548. t333, B 7 ? Wl 1 

549. MfM3H3 3 I 

550. W if BJf % TTfeg I 

551. TOfedt^dte 7 ! 
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slftt ftp pui (1843 Ft.) 

I ‘feftf ft© pftR 1©ft 3H Iftft I 
fcft ftp Hfu ©mu fetpt i ftu fen ftp- M ft ©ft* iim^ii wftsftftpf fftp i 
feftuuftp^Hfe draft© igftftuftft 1ft5f©f) hup) i feu©ft%yuypftfefe) 

IIM3II fefe ft FJF Mp4 BFH ftp ftfecf F 7 © ‘ft ftp jftdF Fp MH3T’ ?FH ©F 

©sifetft me iiBtfu 

* fed Ft ufuf 7 3 " ftfe ©ft »rft © ft fef ©ft Ft fP ft fjf ft ft fen ip ‘yftt fP’ 

fed 7 I fed Fp HW fe 7 FJFFra pF ©ft, ©t djddd'd' § § ©ft Fpfet ©ft fit fet 
HrJH & ft, 35 fed UP si ft ©ft © ftsft UfT F33 (HtpF ddld) pF yfttdl 5 I feH UF 

ft FPT W ftp © 1 Fd© ©F 7 © UFPd ©ft ©P © fks© dd, fdQ'fe fed ©P ©F 7 © 
«©1 fttt wsi©] ft, wrat ©P fftFftF ft uftwftd ft Pft MfttHF ©ft ft, Gcs'ftft f 7 

Hft Sdf FFF 7 ft I Pd fet 'dJFF'H ft ?Pt ©P ©tFHFpft © ft? M 7 Flft ft fef ft 
feHFFFF©fe©FfeH?TOft>H 7 F 7 ?qF©F 7 ©ftFT©F 7 ©FdfFFFfF© I FH©U 7 FF 7 d 

ft ft fhf© © ©P ©Fft ©h S ura ft ift ©f 7 © ©© © Pf Mp4 ftw i ^hf© hPf 
fee) ©P Hdflft 5 © ctdd'd UF d'ft d'tt M'F 1 ©P fHUf ft ft fl©) ft I (eft -ft 3 3ft d'^ 1 
FHF 7 § p feyft qp pF Jtfftaft FFFp FF FFft fFHFt ©, ©d F 7 © CP fft UF Cf 7 
©d HFHF 7 $ dd I tyVjFHF 6'o(d' © ft© feef H'd 3s) 1 fftlf ft d'dlHW © fed 7 ©P feft 
ft, ©ft ft ^TFP FiJF FftjF fep; © © pu fFF 7 , ©H ft HF 7 ?? FF © FT©t, ©F FFF 
HPfdF Mp 38 FFHfet ft ^8 ©fe'H 7 I fed dl8 MH 7 PeTOF S’ H<tl 5 ftp 7 § (dri 
uf 7 Pftw^ft i Fra Fp fpPf ft PfPS FFftft FPtfttegM fesr 

CT 7 FFffttf 7 § ddT S I ftp S FF 3 h* fft4 S FS FH 7 Ofe'H 7 ft d'dlH 7 ® 7 fed 1 fcjp S 77 -!® 
ft fe§P feftft S tFft f Fdft FTf Fp HftlF ftft Qftft gnjpf 7 , FTFIHW T5 7 
gftt t OF Ft Wft ftd 1 feH ©ft 44 PF wfe d'd'ddO tft I Flftw, FRptft, 
Hft, HFft, FJFFFrfW ft FPft, fiw Hft ftPw, ipF iFFp 7 , ftB 

H'foM'd' ft ftp HMpft, HFTft Fft HF3 HF 7 fts ft FTFHft »fft I tpft djddd'd 1 M©44 
Fftft ft HHFFF^feFS HO F8fet Hlf^t ft: § >W5 FFt HpIF Fp 1 ft F 7 ! ft ft FF 
ft tl'dri o/ld 1 PPH 7 I fen ftft ^dH'd ft FFHtWf 7 ^ 'Focw 3JJH FFfcJF ft rl'dl dfe'H 7 

fed ft : 

F. ©° F T fdFp ft ft 6dd II 
MF^3 ft Hdfe 
dFHd'H 7 

©t MFHff 3W3 H'lejy *>fl>{3HF I 

UH tTSH 7 ftW (ite tp) sFp ft Fpyft ftFH svft UHHft S’U ft Fra Fp hPf ftt 
ft Fpt Par >HFH 7 FFft ft FFI 7 W 7 FFft dJ'dFil ft ©H ft Mft § 34T ftd 7 © >nft FTF 
MFFft ft MVjF H3W Pd MF8 7 Fdft FFS ftft FJFHp pFF FTFF^ftft ftftfef 7 d?j I 
fen Midi y 'g ftrT 7 fi-W ft ftft (ddrld FF 5 4F Pft F'dri ftd 1 HP 7 © > Hft FF F'ttH 1 
©P ‘A © Fft ©FF 7 F 7 7 >(F T 8 3FH H'feltl ft ©F FTFFF 7 © H'ldd'd pF ^dtd'H 1 ftj ftH 1 FTP 7 
© I 


(ftp? tyd/S i/ft ft drtF 1 ) 
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MO [7ft dPdHEd § Tjt djd djt) H'pjy iff T-rfcTH" 7 ] I 

draly Ps^y HHii3fui»i‘^^Qfe^^1^f^iiHfaH T '^Hfe^jdoltHf£fMi 
f3H#5TIPIlfcPIIHH3tefuftryy H'ibfy afi^oftHfetBfHTP^ I'fepPDWfe 
^gra^?lfe>ra+ t^warawcTOT^ i Pg^Hfe^Hfe#;H?5 

7fS I ^tffe W^fe 3 few^fe t fdd^'fi 553 II3II wfey t* fro 

tMs 7ft Era tfc i Tfferfe frfy^ urn fedwfe tfe h£ ira^fo hub? i 

HtM 554 Wdl HPsf ctsfy tl^P* 7f[7[ sid-^R yTTCT I ‘PdJM rld'rl H sMtt cf3cJ rPfe 

Htfcfflst'fos^ 118117ft TO 3SHd1d I typist 

TO^tESTOSfSHttlTfkorayftlt I H|U § w§ ft ^tro 7=pfug ppfc >}^feg 

tt i ^B^%ra^xa1ngygypiBt|T5tit&iiMii^Mf^fj ^3fe^Tln 

I IPS HHH3 oil fftf # Mf ydE^ HH ^fUMcTOt I HPU^UPS 
s to Bit, fa cit, ufe ystf ft ygrot i to wfe sf s M fae tot 555 , st, h to 
faTOfaP 6 ll£llsfas^3faSTOt,TOtTO 557 TTfef^>ffa'M I ff§VTO3 
TO^fe^ulSHWqfellM I TOfSt yi*1 ft fef, ftPe faft 558 sfa TOE 

cifcTl I Mrl[d ft Pd^ U'Pd 74 Mrlfd 559 ifly &3 rTHUtH?) tlfal 1131 1 9t! Md'6 THd'rt Hd'TO 

fafawsyt'Twfa i Msswfe^sj^w^feut^feM^fysTt i ft7=rateH 
ft Hdd 'Hjp d'dl ft STf fent TftcJ dl‘2 I ?PH TJ ST-ft ft ^t! 6d1 "fecT TJdld 7ft cjdd'd 


552- EEl I 

553. faft I 

554. fpfw I 

555. 7?B 75?}' BfeH 1 ' fcB <E fe3 I 

556 . ft ftnt '^s? e& 3* bbcf Bft, Hts fey ?p y^ i 

557. HBFH I 

558. >jfPP I 

559. ft fife 1 tPBft yftdP ft (§H Et) yHE St# ! 

* IP : ftft § »Pfcf I 

US E? W^\) 

aj fcH fW UB EW tfl'S'd B<ft IPf BTBHtft c3dH r § ?P Bdlft, ?P Wjft *PH B?t, PEE 
UH3B 1 BE BE5H 1 Efe 1 ?) ^SBfHHfartUmttefUTjt »7ePS Sd3 BPfUB ufe I 
TPB^ Tf: A'Ay'H'dl BMtf 
Pd TP^ fo*HP TlftM 
£ MBTPB T?: EtH^t HtfPt 
itoa msph HW3 ppfeg i 

gws 1 pgqt ^ ys yPHcr $ ifcr p^Pt Elf fero eI fE ^ tP: H: % 

7^ djd Bp cfa Et >)?3 E t P I 
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TOtftfty fftuf (1843 at.) 

gufe util ttlftd fap^ti'ryy TOfe ft feci ut^sd'-dfedl i gvwfewfet^es 
^rat*»rawftrat i tnfe ft tvrofe 560 ^ftn ipt ETO?fcrat i iroaitfft 

g^HS^of^# 61 fy^T5IH^I«Jd1 1 Itf II ^tffe clt TO tlfd '^0 H?> <Sf>-j^ HlH feTOfedl I 
Mcffe ft ^uftR Rft fefft M 7 ^ fei-t ft ferofeftt i £}h <?ft toi ft mr^guPj ito Rft 

ddti'^Pddl I ft TOT fturt ftt!6 ft TO > ft3 dldl TO’ M'^Pddl IIHOll ci'drl ftfe HUdd 

RfefelTTOftfftold'd'Pdd} I ftcJTdftolld^'fy fdd^«»Rf yftufeR^fddl ITOftftfe 
RtjtfTO^RftTOftTOHTOfeftr I H[ft'?> ofefeUUTO^fTOTOfeftTOU^Pddt 
IIHHIl fWRfttesftfeRUtefuf^ftU^old^rddl I ftflR 562 ft TOft 3fft IftTO tTO 
TO Rtt'^Pddl I Mgwwst fed ft^feTSaftfe dTOSp'ftdl I ftfmftfeRpfeHU 7 , 
TO^feftTOTOPddl in3ll TOTO 7 (SfeTftTOTTOJRTO) afepHU O^fddt I R3HTO 
tjft cTicT ftf *jfe ftn cfft lj¥ ft^ftcTt 563 I ^eftR feR 7 few! RfeTOf fft fdjft ife wu 

ftdTOf I MSHftmftsfilft'fRfe 7 ^^^^^^]^’ inailftTO 7 II tftEjtTO 
TOTOftft>TOftf3]ft I HUTRTFHH fHU'ddft ftfe ftfe feRlfa IIRBII RUSt II 3TO 
^RfefTO^ftqfet | fttft'TOfTOTMHfet I feftftpR 7 feRfftHTO T I feft^fo 
HfUHftTRRUW’ in.mi TOftfefe?3 3Rfo Wft I TO 3H § ft?T fft>Hfe I 3f 

HOTH3W 564 W I UfftHRfftftTO ddR'd' ingll 7TC 7 HTOfe 1% R T^rfef | 

ftslfddlfeHHTFHsi'fed 1 feR 7 ftR RH^Hafe I TOrfttf Rfet 565 ’dftRfe in:3ll HTO 
fttB tftfe HHfecT I feRSpRTOfe gift ft ufeu’ I TOfeqrfe cft§TO3ft 1-TOftdT 
fft?3RTO3^intllR^ RWdfRRUfftHfecr I fe]HK53ff^l»fd3 I TO 7 
rapR'fdyR^TOft i Raft^ufe?ftHfeTOft S66 intfn tfroiteftroft 567 7 # i feR 
RTOUfefdddAlft- I ‘Rfe WHIhWUK 7 ^ I TjjTOTOTOddy'ft IPoll 
fes Ijfe RRfe RHftT R§ft I ft wfe S ftft I ufe ftfeu ufe TO fefe 7 I ftdft 

Pl<dc| fftt! Hofe 7 IRRII T^SVftfeR R'Hd fSRft^fe I RTO RUfef TO ^8 ^fe I W 
TOfeRgsfttftfefe iftfe^ftHfeTOfefefe’ IP3II RfefeTO'd ddft PKW I 


560. aftt TO TOft I 

561. fftaft feH I 

562. Gw I 

563. Tfe § HTO yaa ft feft 1 ?xjf aftft, (fftt filTOl 3cf few ffta 7 ft) fej vjK TO IPS aaft 
(few ft^ aaft) ftt $ tNsft i 

564. »ffft3Ha I 

565. HZP feH§ I 

566. HfeM 7 ftfHM 7 1 

567. 3^ ftt ara after Trfoa 3ft ft ftt afoftaa ftt a 7 i 
* U 7 : ft I 

t v 7 : aft faa fea aaj aaft, Qh tto ito aa7?af i 
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I I |3®^ 568 ^HfelP3llfgt 

ft) t) 1 d Prt Tip 313 cfct I -did £4 fd[d 3t cf?> H 3% I Qtll 3d<t si <3 3H I AW] rt '§75 cf 
M?3T4 569 IP8II TcSiT fHA ^'cTW I 3fo S TTtffd'gt TtZ I fed A^cf oft^FB 
FTEfe 1 I P*dd>dfo?^H?7?7t^ll3MIIF!^Mf?^3ttfe I 33t>>ffo Hmtfc 
Fife 1 irog t gfife i MHi^fe^Tfeipte- ip^iifeHffegTggfefet"- 
Ufet I Hfet tTHfe TPH 33fet I gjgrjrjq g TTfei I Tjf 3T3 33?) ife Vffu 

u^n^iiTO^ciwraWtfsw^T ig^3u 571 f§^fetrarw ifuifegrsfewjB 
OT i7$»raflcSS¥3u3OT^iPtii ‘prferfeiranfefff i wrBOTwrrra 
m' I I ^HgiTfMHFTSOTq^IRlfll W>Hf^?5iyW^fk 572 

g^ i i TT3T3ttPirdPdfefefefeii3oii 

UfeHfegHftifFfel^ Id'dil d'dr^dfeTOft I Hflt H33 fep 3fe 3^ I t£fct2 
3J3 dig > H I Uf II3 C III “S'd sidl ct HfeHct £6'dl I Ffttydi-IA U?j Pdld' tytt'idl I ‘yJd 1 M'ldd 
tegfefg i ^^fwu^Hfkug’ i!35iiHfeiragg^gfegH^'8‘'!gof i Peg^ 
W7T87T>>r£5 T fe3 573 I I^^WtS 1 * II33II 

Heft VRTO T M II 

Tfer ^ ^fT^fTT »FfU ^Ejfe bt d '^fe 1 1 

ggfe ggnWt 3^ hu^t 1%fe >nfe3 hs ^few 574 g^ 1 1 
>>ff^g§s'rs>>T^wgg% i >f T H3T®>i^gy^ii 
t^d'd^rd^fraTM^fett'A Hdfefe^ 575 liU3Sygtf 
»ra3 576 >HiwHt 577 hh te ug^ griw 1 1 w fegfe* 78 
gfwiraAr#?r?^?wfa>^ ngii 

Bvst ii hIa Hfey d(g hIh Prt'd'iA i WIa gfe*^ PdAt wfe 1 fj! gj3 gg 3 

568. tyqst U3 H§ I 

569. I 

570. vHg;3ti 

571. 3gt 33 i 

572. crA I 

573. m gsw t gftw I 

574. tsferdi 

575. $3 I 

576. itffoig I 

577. <33 1 gfe 1 

578. iran i 

* £ feist snfyw feg »te 33 nt mfet WW 4 3^ os, srat gtw £ ?ig 33+ g* iro 

fef^fh Hut 33T S3 A »FGi 1 SfetftiTOOTt I 
t IF :feg 1 
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fet ife few (1843 fe 

Bvrafefe 7 i WRUrftireyfe 1 ii3aiiHcnfe ‘rfo its’ Hf?fe i »ffe»fei}fe 
fe I RUTTt f^UFfe fe^ 7 ! RpR Pddfe H&fetw M3yil>>{fc 5 >feR[t>>raH77 
I P<£T r dy HTfe 579 FOT I Uffe u^Pfe 

Il3gll UfM^3fefH>tfyFHt ifefefeyU^ifetfet I fe^tofacfeHUW I 

quHfefefeHgw II35H ite fet 580 fe ferfe 581 i ygp wfer »fe *fe i 
y^^H'PdoC W'Pdd q>* I hPsf ^3ltT c(Pd sMfe'T) Il3tll £ft did cFWH add'd 7 I 
»ffe 3^ fe W5 few I oft# ^5 KfcJ fet HH 7 ?) I ?fe 77 W77 582 TW77 H7T77* 
ll3tfll dl* 7$oflffe717Ffe^ I tdfe 583 f |HfkH3^^ft^ 584 Bfe 

wt I wfe ^Ht gra HdTfef IIBOII ‘IT?) ifc 3$ S3W I UHfctfc rRT 

Ue'dddfe 1 fe QdH'dPd feH fefet I Rfe 7 =[^f fe?7 »fH3fe 585 118=111 
§?fc stefa 3t i fe 586 fen kIu m^? rtf ^ oft ^'P hh tfPe ifeufe 

fen^fe’ 1183113$ dMBfe ‘^jf add'd' I UfiBW I t^rFHrPfe 

fefefe I dfe Ftfe 7 PddBA dl'Pd 118311 ¥d3£RW > HH? T 3 T 1 fepfegpgfjfc 

w ife fen Brag Tenfe 7 1 Tmt^TmfegfuwsiiHBiiTf Tjfefefeu 

WA'A'd I SraRufe^+ffeOTTg I I iTT-T fe 7 fe fe fcfe 

IIBMII TFdfl W H 3T 1 ?1cJ I »fc 3raT § H3R Hcfed I f UfffefeAfe 
flt i w?kJ t$ fqg Hfe fe iib^ii wz ten t irfe i ffet qsra ttb foa 

cflfe’ I fefeT^^tfedfe I MHTTtBTT^^IIB^liyWRrffeyfecrfg 
ufe i §fe fe fe oTIcsIh u-raani i fetaiyfe^ftrafet i ra^febfefefet 
MBtHT?yfeof|gfeoftfeftHW i yfeawrefepfetw i fe^fefedjd Ha> i 

3Idfe'Hd7> WfeTfa 7 1'IBTfll Pdd Hd'A & fe fe dl2 I H53jMd fest'HPd fe I 

fe fe 3jt ga fe i fe3ffe)3wfe iimoii feffeHfd|fefe i )$rare 


579. ffefeHTT^ I 

580. fo? fe a 7 77H I 

. 581. fey uyyy^ 7 TTH I 

582. 93 I 

583. OT aP Ufltfe ft U3 7 ® fe fe 377 I (w) V3W fe, (h) fey fey W ?7H I 

584. TSSfft I 

585. B3fT feu few 7 I 

586. fefe I 

587. »T3 I 

* yfefffe^fej 7tfy3$ add'd fef0»ffHW 1Z fend, fetfa fey ffetfe 

377 I 

t 3 7731 1 TfryT feg fe H7>U fe HH?t fP% H 7 fe at dUfet few Hp, £ Mffet t 

fe-t yt fei yfet fft i PdH ^ fey us 7?f' 33 ffesuw ^ un3 i 
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ftpHTfug^tw i i B^fe usfe fe wfc TO 7 1 ^rairer^fe 

3 >H T 3H '3TH t 3 t IIM3II fefe 5^ are Ipnj 5BH ftjt f^fel* ‘hftdjd >raT3H Ijpm F[t ftp 

Hiug’ gas?? uroif »fg iimoii 


588. ftp?t ire i 

589. fenfe 1 



cTR 1 ?) fRUT (1889 Ht.)* 


#d d^Hd Mrfe dtdd^dtd wfe '55 T fe dl# feddS ^l^ddd^ 

i fe^djddddd^d^fe^dddddJd 

WJ^Wrot IIB8II Pjldjtf A'cWcf] 

dt TOFTHtTOTt S8»W3t §W*t life sfdTd ' fUcfl fe tpfe dfe td t Id^dJdH'ddl 
£ d 1 fe 3 i c} »PiTdfc »frfB tfTd <5' 63t t AWfetd & I >M 3 felfdjd % ^H 

tfey^Hd8'*1fefltcfdllBMII^Ug T ll d^d B^T te'H§ fe6Fd& dB5t dlj 'dp I 

ifeHt 

dSpdfHd^STOH^tiJ-Wd 1 1 1831 1 cPdblH rBBld'HUSTteSHBS^'a 1 I dH^AMd 
Ud^ HdYTddtFdP IIBtll iTO^tfcF GT3H3I fj^T^dpHW 'dTddja yAHdHdldl 
HfdHrfodl Wd 1 HBtfll PaA'sHA dfdtflld''A3 dd! oB SZW I Id^^pdddTH 
fdCTHdT °feM T A fetHd 1 IIMOII BSgftfHB ?joft R^f^BTjfcJ^te 7 [ QqdAfdd dd 
dBl hu^ iiMHii ftndy^fwA't 3t*13 id^fcHtwsft'tddl 
dJcPdFpr IIM3II ^^d'dMfe dftp tfedddd^ddW I fedTHW^T H3 T?Rjt 3djd 
gtelJWIlMgilUSWWfe^HHr^HHH?? I TW§HF^1 h§ U^d d WgW 
UM8lllMp3dd3t'¥^ddHHd^tdTfe3WUfU^d^pddW3niMMI! 
U?>d]d fjd Vjl/Td 3 dfe M dfe ^d I RStTfe^^B^HSScSfu^rMd'd IIM^II 9Hbd 
B3WH?t3ddSddlH i ftj I BHH^§U%RH5gdS>>(g , d«'6 t RjllM^llig6 T tedlg i fe 
t ?3fa 33 Told dTCdW I d'^yfcsl^dgl 3Wdt HdW imtll VJWT Ud^Bft dTdJd 
[ddfed'd 1 I 3Wddt tddl dddfdjd dJddp IIMtfll 3d? HSdd dt? Hd tP3 
»radOTT?j i HAfddfegdi ftcrfem dp Md yw ii£on iw ?^' ddns d3 dd£ 

U 1 ??) clfe I dl6d l U^d T U^H^g36d rife ll^dll ddHAdlg dp d* rlrlA feddd'fd I 
tidHc 1 ) fdAcj fedddt tTBoiOddA' eft Ip3ll fedM'fed Ovd T ddddBHdTd HcJW I 

djdfiw?) Sfedofe >W46fet!d rld'6 1 11^311 M 1 cfeydft’§dffgddJgofd^d T WW I 

UdHdTd^ cFdd r dptf »rfd fdHW IRON ddHAddtfe Pfddd MTOdd Hdld'fe I 
U?ifdWdt^d T f^d^>Wfed r fe IRdll IrlfdfetMdd d WAfed dS foWH I UddfcJ 
ydofddTdft dlSUldHSUdd IR3II >8dr|o/cfl dd WdHdd dTdrlddd pArl3'fe I dtdPfo 
Widldrk) 98l3 Sdrkid'fe IR3II dUdt II dlf Htd' Udd§9 I dpmf?> dolAd33 II 

* ift djd iP ipW (>Pd S’U, drft), »ffipd3, HH3 ffe, 1946 ft. K3^ HEt, 1889 st., 
iJ^ 88,89 >8^ 231-233. 
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fed ft TFTcJ ajiy I ‘dfd^std y^tfeayy 1 1 ddlUW tfe tdttft I rt<j)d]t|d^' 'ifej 

yafeliyadafea ^dydJdH'fi II UUH aia HH yfe ytfft II wfe dp ftaa ftyfet I 
yfe fesyy yftaafet 1 1 yta hh feauifeyy >t i HaaayaftyytywtiiaTyyaPt 
i djafddi Hdfqdd aafe ii asya ara afefe aaa a^yt i ytaasftyfet 
^liyfe^yHdd'S^d' I djd dIH'At i 

d]ddddo(ldd|'dl 6'rttl I ft ddldi H3TS Odd'dl I ’pydd'd'd Qa'drid'dl 1 1 3§3cT olcVd 
ttdl'dl I ftfeatftMyajafet lia^faivftfoyyysfe I fodafe yfea ftftd Sarft 1 1 
yaajaafeGa'ddftft i ^^fmf^^iiuasdd^cifetm^ i wajylyy 

3 TO 3 ^ imil ftaa 1 II yfeppfe djddjtloil ?fetydt fedd'd' II PTOt§ 5 fftlSWfe 

^aHaft^ii 33 iiM T feapalt^qfoayHdy M*' i yyHajaftyyaftyyy 
yyatrate 1 113311 iP 5 ^flt>Hdy^r«j ydd* ifeysw i feyyaay ddcfe y^d fey 
Haw ii 3 Biifefea]yy 3 ty?afeftafeyyaiy i yaftftftftyma T ?^yHayy irmii 
adfyu asft iat dp aaaaja ftar i H'fead'al aaT ay Haaft ftar yfty ii 3 gn 
Hfejtdfty'Hat fcafe ajy y<fefe' i acfey sfe fsra Btpft ya 7 ftafe ftfe 1 1 safety fty 
aaft wdSdi^H'fd' i ocyttoO qa aafe >nfta]y pjyyfej iptn ftaayfoft apafe 
yyftafejyppfe i Q^iddlytfrjraw'Ad'IWtf Hjpfti iRifn ftty feui yute nyfedCi 
aaaftFFfe i wajyfea^feyyft'yte^yTfe 113011- ya yad'd yppfet flu 0 te <3 
yyfe 1 »w?ttyai''aay faafeftaiftyy’fe naan feaydSfe d ay G*djy feyfe 
w 1 fey aya ppftjy ya^ddW yaSd'id' 113311 fttaa »?fep aa yifet afaaaa 
ftafer 1 yfe£Mya 5 a^yaatfe 3 yfejii 33 iia 3 yaysiyHyft>Hysft 3 fe 5 y 1 
ffeapauatl^afeapyaMaiiaBiiMTfeaiyaytyyTy^g^aHPlPF 1 aqFaaH 
ajaapa T ay T HS»ra§H T nayii ayat 11 
arafet arcro fam* (1891 at.) 

“fey fey ara afey ft feay ftfe- fftdft ygy, yy, aftt*F fea as wp ft 
wot ft Hfy yaa at yafet § §aat aafe fey-fey M aa ft mfe ftgfe ar fe^r 
Gh % ya* 1 ay‘6<t Gh ftyaftqaftt dda qaid cfel yd'iH 1 ft yftft yyfiqd 
at warca ay § ftftat ftftt ft ft M a^y at ay ft, yay ffea Mfy y 7 ^ aat afe 
yya 1 1 tfewpfeafe, dddd tfe 1 fe wfl a aaHK fe an >dl a, Hawa afey fe yaa, 

= 3 “3 ^ ” 

few % ta y^ tt aa tft araaray Hfey a 7 ^ yaa t (M ft >>ft yaw yt yfet 
tayryaffaPHTy i yaa-afe feat fat ?ray ay y#) fefdM'fey ya*'ft' 
Hatafe^fe araaTfeyrfeMyasi^ftayaTasy^aatftfeft^^lfea 
yfetaaaryaftfeyyay y 7 y?ayafta T a i afefeafty^fe,aaft, aafe,ya^ya 
>>fea afef at fescpa aat aftaft 1 ftafeftyjy ^aja > Haa?) H'fey fetys^yy araM^ 


*3^ukf w§ WBW, yar ufey (uera wu), W 03 a, 1891 , 204 - 206 . 
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StqrSt Hdjci 3d dWld Sldd S (c(cy 3 51 dcVd 66dl' ddMddtteS did St ^66*1 
dd* S d'dd oi*'S 21'SI dldd'H St fedS dtf, dd 'Si? dffi-jd S<5 S dPdd dd fedS 
3qiQS, fed 64dld qdd'Pd dd fu^6i qPdd Hsi 1 W dd dtd33 H<£* fe fW 1 3 SuSd 

tddM* S fe P*<J'66 dd* I 

qlcJ$ dd Pdd d'dl d'dlSI fed djg *'* o( St St fcl'Sl fed dHS SIhS tit) St fe 
>H?4Stq 7 St'feq T feddifefe3dT3 7 Stf^fed 7 dT3 | di<i-tydtddS i 
iHUlSt-WdSt q^St fee 3^ dTOdt few t Sd ddlfe S^ 7 fe qigt St qgt^ «St 

H3^ %'H3^5,H3S T 3,HdW8,HU5 r M >vtFl fed ISd 7 I dStd ! , ddld 2 , dn-ftfe 5 , 
Std 4 , WW\ fe 6 , iftyr 7 , dPdd'R 8 , UTO5’, StdWt 10 , TJdtPH 11 , SSt’ 2 , f£fSU3 :3 , 
SSd 14 , ddl 7 3d 15 , »pfcd 3® § <\D Sd 32 , H?f 33 , dlFfefe 34 , HSd 35 , TH-FS 36 , qfedT 37 , 
HH3 38 , HH3 39 , StHd 40 , dtdd 4 ', FdqSt 42 , SWISS 43 , £ ^Jf 49 , 03 7 iTO dfedtfqd Tdfeq 
Stw, d’dl)-! 1 66 'M 7 ®)? 57 St S 3 7 fed^'rl 1 HdydtfSt q'Sl d]d H'feq fet) ft i wrofed 
H t! l< ^<il iW d'SI fed 7 cf.dJd.St fe HldqSt St >Sdd S 7 PSS1 Ht fe 3>t d|d St S HqS 
dSt qfer& St Mfed Trap 3S fefe diS St S wt H3t ttw St fe d[§ fe ddH wS 

d3 I- d'dl H'66' 7 H r 53H ofet St dtT) SSt H'M'd' *64 OSt fed HHd dM^S. fq. (l 5 14 

St.) St Hi^ttS a]q HfeyStStefetSi q^HufS^fedtSStS i SHrgHddrfeSS 
sidid' St ySl yPS ddfe Qdj 1 StwSqWS'fed T StSSSSd i ^<i1 Sttf^dHti Sfedd 
fe d'dl-W'W St fetrSt Pfedfl > HS sldld' St d'<il fed d 7 fePl-fehl i-fdld UdSl SSt dd64 
fSStSqqWiH'W 1 fed'tSq'Mddddl'ydttM 1 I SStWdSusS.WB 
feyiSS dfe 33 S tdS S' w fe Snd fetrSt St wigs.Scr §h S 3df hs S 

Sh Sts H35 3^ Sdtw fed -gSt HS ^St S I SS 3^ H: 1659 fe 
(1603 St.) S'M 7 S3"£ra'S 1661 fe. (l 604 St. ) fed d]J 3?d FPfoq St St fdWtl ddl 
diSt i fSTre'dd'Qd ^'^FStqS?> T H3 T StS1w3'S 7 3dtiw l &HS ; 5T : ra T 0d | d | qra 

'**3 ~ 

S §H fed 333 HW Mfer Sd >HftR Wt d]f cTO^ St fed 7 fSSt fHK Bfd S 

draH'Pdd fe§H3d T dtSfeqd3St3 7 I ScJd|d d'Pdd d^fTOdd Sftr^XfelZ tdfe 
wt SS St d 7 )? S S 3?St dJd^H ^ fedW Scr W d]d ipfed qdSTddd SSt 

H 'Pdd' 1 UnS I H 7 Stqd T S3 f StdStfeSfedS I 

T1H ^TSt SS WUd S' fo<3H Sd? 7 ^ sqpw H 7 dlf HTfeq S 333 fild 7 H>t3 drS 
w S dt §3W S >H^ 3^ >SSl d 7 S did HTfeq St 3 SdSe 7 S 5dW 

JdftjdHd H'Pciy fed ipq ofe 7 q 1 ^ qfe St § d'Q 3*'M', qq iHd 7 S yi?3 cfl* 1 , 

SM3 dWd d^t I qS S ^Hd' djd H'Pdq St did St 3 tSd 7 ?? 7 I did St S 

IdHTGI 7 I ■d 7 StSSSqdfSqStd]dTr r l3qqfe>H T dfdd T ^H 7 d T rldBSS3yiTC 7 U^ 

tdtHipfSStS I ^Suid-qfddpHiuqSdfedl 7 I S Sd 3d3 3£ did Hd 7 d T iT d 7 
ij3d SdtS 7 S i SHdff drfStSt fndt qpq®, qq^, Itw, OStFd, dnpdd, qroStd, 
HdSd 7 *, VdHt PddRd 7 * fed ddd fd-^d dd tfj dlSt St 1 ” 



^^fRUf ?JTsTr* 

aft? Trftra cravra^ ^ H^Ht, fiw nan ^ h^ph^ ws^t aig 

’■ddtHcV^&dPdtt Hfedjd 1 tff y<il 5o(^c(d3 TfK? ^££0 fed, RdcJ dFHHcJ^ P^cVci 
(»ff>|3Tra) araenq rft t wfw, wrat aa?^ >h§ aae »rfe5ft uf 

wf EFfTO ^ TWH <1^9. ifea HKTJ3 Bfe 7 M WE H § UfaPffea fea 

djdHS^ljd'd <6dl c(d3 d'^ 1 dd 1 rft£ djtfl arfi-lW I 

d_y d]d H'fira atw r^rt did' (fe»d') rre!^ tJS : dJdd'H rftat 

I (3) ^H^ft¥T?5tfe^§Utg}3f^T%^Tfe^^ : 

^dHcSH'fey dJdd'H^^TOHtfett? 1 ^,^^ 

1{PHU cVQ' sl'dl dJdd'H^'Wl^ftwfeHf^T^^rt^^M^^f^O^TUTUS 
cfo dnat ma n3a iM »ffa at farsat >fe^t ala dim 5, fer ate ua 
ydd'dy^^f^^ffl^feTgtMcrH^i^^- 3 ^ tt,** ur^u^y^?^ 
af^F^fewtt I 

<-189.113 aTaufddYdt! H'Pdd t’^RHtOUS I 

— / 

yfFFd'dl fed ddldfltf Haa-“dd dddl yddV’ -»{§-“yd^d sltt'S^ 
M”-ftifo-‘%^$3T T ’’-?te3 3M a 1 aaa fed oi aaa f 8 sro aa fa^ taw t, ua 

§H t' W3 df wfe US M3 M3F W fafelW fe§" 0 I HfJ 3T3T fea Htwl 
a 1 wdd fetr^^aQfea o(w)-f ^dl Odl S' i 

ddd fiWMfeM 1 c*dQ aafeaTaMdrirtfe^^ Hfedjd at d'il 66dl dfetd^ 

ete fat wi, ua fea fe»TH area 1, fe§1a u^Mfejt w trot ua fter w aja tar 
dd'dd H'ldd at d'<il ddd rtdl ct Hold!, tfflfe £o a T tSofd T H T d l 64l Mt Fjtd'dl fed 
ifat HPaajf at yil fed fd’d te^afet usf us, »m YaraffMaffea:) u|aret as, 
M'Pd M3S%)HdW % Hi?y 66dl cSdl d^d 1 ^ rtdT I 

( 3 ) HW feafet afet 3?> t *jt 3J3 M3HS wfm f Tjt a]| .% HTftra HdT t 

d3H oft3t, §HF rt'8 si'dl ^dtdld cPfdW. PdH P^d dlH Ut d'dlUSMU Hdd 
H^r »rfe dt Pdi^nl M3M3 &. fe^te^HW (Pmto^) ifed^et^dt 

* d/dHyd d&’ctd $R (1930 st.), 3W fe^, UflW, ifew, 1960, 1 ® 327-28. 
** llfiw d 1 »faT 335t 3 Bf Ud 1 3, Md HHPcjd $ feciH WiFre Hit 3 TFfeM 1 
1%W ® I 
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si'tTI ftfuj 6'^' 

wt e£ ut ufe fee ¥>g ws\ tr iuu 7 ter & - 

(§■) ifeHUHBT^BfSfetUf i”heu 

S'* 

(m) feu H:M-“d<3t^yUd<”-HEU Ufef t 3BT t W, U% UU EU 

UU I 

.(e) HguurfeuHldfeEluTHEuS i 
(h) HW feu-‘feffe HU, ufefeHUU t HE[”-W HEU S I 
(u) M3 feB-“fe Ufe SE HUHE^-lfe Bftstfj EH U^ , ’-MS-‘ c fUUfc' 
U UUfefr U T UE T ”-HSfe H: H fau^E 3u feu H&Bf UU I 
(Bf) ‘ferfe »f3H >H T E”-HUB5 T E E 7 S?? EU* U 1 HEU S I 
(e) ‘ VfTU mr foUTSH uS’-t W UE-“?FoB? BfS tuuft M”-3 *-i eu* 
UtEEEHWBjTHcfETEtS i 
(Ul) doffed HBPH feuU'fe d'ft oft sfUfeE U*5 S I 
{m) M3 feu fewt ut Mt-IM S. Sunust mS HWI UTcfed 
UUSUSHUc^EUUTUTBrS I 

E^ > HFf T U r ?5 feuf rft S UTUUUfe ufe fEE EU 1 ^ feEU U 7 WIsPE 7 S, feFf % E3cJ 
5>8HUU. §H feu HUE) 1 Ut BF EWUl HEU UU BP fefe»P S M3 UfflUt feu tiffed U 
U 7 fEU HEU S, S Sfe} uf Su Efef feU UUf S - 

UU fufE EUtft BpfE U 

fU3 T MfUH HBEHU II 

SE irfH U§ HUTS 

vfar l{f H 1 # ferg 1IHII 
UtfBfU UtfSU UffefS II 
urfeu feu S >euu u ?nut 

BPHUBPEtEtfeUBI 1 HUUif || 

UffHU Sul HoTUt U T Uf 

HfUM T Ht fHU U T Ut$ II 

Ufe! UTFft HUT ^rgr 

Ufet BfTU uw Ihh Sut IPII 
E T 3UE T Ut UH T 

ufu3 Su ueeI II 

Hfc #3fe Eturfe U tfefe 
* fer TWU S?$ Sfer 3g SRjfer fej 5jff J I 
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fefedddrfd W& dH Hot 1 1 3 ! I 
dtfdd 3dt d T 3 nfet# 

dd Ms €fw ^ ii 
dTfdd?dH dfdd dfd 

difed TTC 7 Hd dt tdt lien 
dtTdd 3dt d T dTd3 

H T d HSd Hd dd3 T II 
ddd fe^B3 Hfe % IJdtf 

H^lf ^ fedfd fedd3 r IIMII 

>>13 dt d>d?5lU3t fed f6dc0dl»P § d/dd^fe TTH3 3t fetft 3dt fed 
ftlSd t, §H fen dd-ftfe dt d> ^t ?fed d> fed dp ^ fcn dt didst 3d 3- 

“H5 HHd fedt & fddst dddt d ' 5|J ife |” 

(?) *jt 3Jf dtfed fettf H?Ht 3 dHd3 3 H?H TTH3 fed 3 wfed 

dddf dd?> dd 3 dfet (?Vd& dd3 did dp K'PdU feddTfeM 1 , @H d> ?rft ddt 
IF3W d> dfe TFfdd 3fe»P, Ud l{fHd d# dHd3 dd*t dfe 3 I fed fed Ptdfeit 
HVt3 3d BTdT dd, »ld ddd H&d M MTfe dt dd 3 # 3 yd^ Gfe Pd Idfdt M t & 
3 i 

fen fed- feydd’-fad&f 3d w ddd dd Md 'vw ddd pfed did tar hejw 
PP fed t, >>fe fed Pfed “dB 3»P 3tfd f3’ : -dPfed d> 3, ddt »Pd3 dd td 3dfo 
fed ddtd Tit % Pldd dt 3d ufe?d 41 ferfSfe’ W5 dd£ Fit, dHdTtdd 3 “tfdfe” Pidd 
ddfew3,ddfedf53. d^dtd T UfdWdtd 1 d‘‘tra3”3 l 2 feddHd3d>e$t 
fdBd HH3 dtdt fed dUddfe t ddT ‘fet ufejWfe” fed dWF-dH t dt dfet 
ddt, dd fePT t ufdJd fePT dt>>P ddd dfet»P 3 ddt>feTTd l* 

Pjt dlf dp PPfad dt dfet dd, W, Pifed, sB, ddt »ftd dt 1dTd3t fetf 3 : 


>HHdd T H Hfedld t£lf 

>HdiTdHfddJd 33dd 

Mdid Hfedjd (3d® H^d) ^3 

H3 7 d'dd'dojtil 3,Ud t 

TdW °i 

Hdd, dd-fdSt Hd, Ud £ 

ddddp 5 


* s^t ^ fefw 3 fe wr® dfel sn® 3, w wft a^ajsffe dt hto yaf fcaa? ara 
®t3T S fe am® fej fe®d deft 3 i ... 

f IWT fed Hdd‘H d! ^ fed re dt fed Hd t-“sftd Hd, ufefeHdd t Tfel l” 
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fe® 

e 

eefest 

Meu 

affee Ihut eisara, f^ot 

°i 

rl^fe 

3 

3'diyued Hfeara 

S.S.M 


M 

yA 1 

8 

S’SU^eHfedTf 

£SD 

sretfe 


uarrse 


u!if 

°i 

6dld ril 

H33 

3®t 

3 



#ys 

3 

Huew, fyurersr fee h^u 

3 

efeere 

80 

ereereefedid 

£3t 

ew5e 

3 


UUt dlM^l^feUSfeweiyUSIJ^^Ura^fee 

2) r dlfs?t. 

eF§® et ere® 7 en® ®ei feyW us. 

dje Hffijg OT5 “ej|” Tree HHH 'l^dM t ® I §® T »F3¥ dfe^, fee f£ 

»ffee®seTe era etfee frfuT et £ eras’- fire true £>Hrare^eies1e^. 

eus fire, erara^ s® st “agf” Tree' e 7 ijcreT eat us, t arans feue t. 

t*}, eHHdjtf iree. 

efee® te3s t% feu® filuj- st Tjt ejeajeiplug 7ft ;et eftne fen xjera feet 

US: 

(§) wetura5fu>HfTi3t'nut'1e 
t?s t 3U** t fe erera t rare t, 
e® ^ t e® t fe ttfe uf oft if® $ -for 
srast t h® ii lor -&z at sure t , 


* 3$, tz t. 3 I 

* dje cMMfed ! 
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^ fTTOt? & fe WJf |y 73% ^ fe 
3 ^ t fe ^cJH Ut 

d'dlcS^d'dl^foT rll'ccS cj’sPdl 3"fof 
ira 1 £ HUTHT & 

(m) £cf Ut tnd'3 

Gpfi' tfte?) ^ til Id Mil UHdl, 

y T dcft >1 sTlA >Hs!&l6 si 6 til <56 ot 
rt'oj ?)cr 0(93 ipy 6Hdl, 

»iwft WElt slid ^dl'6 1 wit 
ydl of ^ H i^HM' dHdl, 

3TTEI 3dT |U H fort 

(e) 

■Httf^dlAcSl ?> ojd'syrt H'dvil D, 

3*5 3H §H t 3*P?5 A Uj£9 fife 

Pgiry^5, 

3*5 TO FT fepEt %3 

3^ ute utr ^ tss 1 ?¥ gpt 

Hii M<J r d'H did djy ?> IcScHd^ 3, 

(h) OAE ct& dli^d'c} vie 1 )*! rtrty tfrt'd 

yasta M 3 , 

^Edlfod '8 ft fcPH t TJeTO-T 3+f 

3d3' y>lE ^'<3 OT?cJt ddrt c?, 

$ fert cl fe IT3ST V#5' tdl 
WES %3 tft WS *ft ^5 % 
ijjfc # M3tfe Pf M3fet §3^33* TFH 
■d]y H3WE H 3 £cf Ut 
( U ) ^^^^HvTtgHTEtE 

gte^»wfe^tyc;'y i, 

3HdT*d'5 ^dT 3TO 3 3*5^ ffe 
gnt Hirijur 3 ^ fte A y^?sd, 

HUE fU #fe t W f?5 3lH 

i^HW fro ft q^H rite ute&, 
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oF?j fHUJ rt'sf 1 

tfauft ftte tat $e 
ftBrtBffttf djdA'dftwteft, 

(bt) Bpftft ^ftftftTTHteftflHfftftte 

Bpft ft 3cJft W W3WU >fe 

Bpftft3ftftftc?ftgtBfft'BPtrft, 
Bpftft^ft^slwirefttft 
ftlfft s(3fl fedM eft iHrPrT 0, 
BPft ft 3 ftfl WB 3 T 3 dt Btfiftt fty 
ftft ft 33 ft ftef gpHUW 0 , 

■ (tf) €dHU3HBftftftpHWfff ^ 
w ttah^ ft ifegu craft, 
mftft ft >wftw feffft ft3 
tte ft wft ^ wrara ft, 

TH'fciUl H^M ft SAc( ft>V|rto< si'lft 

ftaTftcjft^^dtfedd'd'dft, 

^feupst??w3tste 

( 3 T) ftft flttastftsftufftft^Bf 

ftd3 ft W3 ft BftaA oft IPS ft, 
ftfttltft^ WHftijoPHBt 
ftn ft aft a opr w H-d'H'yw ft, 
ftn ft nt uaftte fffms ftt 

3ft 3Ht fttft d'W diHA c(d'£6 ft, 

fts ft h ire trft apraw § ft 
3tcP^ft§ytfBP5b|fecraft, 
(Uf) ftftft^3 t SHWft?>f 

tpfft ftt f^ftftt ftte ararat h ftn ft, 

ftHdtfcra fPft ftHBf ft CRT?) CPft 

ITU ft 1fteiftiFP3 ftft ft §ft3 ft, 

3'A ftciM'9 rid 1 d'9 tyUoi'd 3<s 

fft ft fecTft ft fo^fe tJtft ft3 ft , 

?>ftt aRrap HUW ftt fftftftt rTt 

H'ftt Fin §nft ftt stoht ?> ftn ft, 
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TjfcjJH Trftra tft % TITS oT3c6 tft cftfe- 

(s) Mstgxra-w 

W3 $ W&5* Bftr §of ^5 

cTFet^fe^SliMol d'tj tIM, 

UT3T7ifevfelfe**f^??o(dlM 
TT^ff H^rfe M3TS5 OTPfe ITTc 1 ) 

3ptJ ^ UT5 lRi%, W3 

(jfe feT® fiw) 


* tltJWd 1 fart 1 , JJI'dW I 

•’wwg 1 



HtT OT* 

fw ^ tr'dPHcf gpr 

im eras True 1 

i 

fHtrtuf^d djtj »fiRd dpq^OTHgp [ gHHgpf 

gp c?fu^ g?) i 

^■fRgpHT^c) H (dol'd olid' ifOTHrq^^ipffetfdOTol fed 

Sfiw^st^rflB UtHHfew rife 1 ft I fed dp^ Hdd fed feH?)fed3 *o(3 ftfTO £|dl 
U?> : 

1. oldf^dd : d]d dp Hitra fed sfe^ to dfef dd*fe TFfHS d?> fec^ & 
(Q) H3"fHd djd H 1 [cJfcJ 'cS I fed Weld'd sfe, Hd^ ^'dd ddl fi-i ItpH 1 , 

M3dHi£fedHftoigrfM^1to%^3dgrgfeife T 3' i 1 
(m) W* 3dH fe Hd, ft?jrfet'fcf, ddfe, KRSH^Ht, ^MHtPdfeS 
feu^ 7 3fe HH^ra vrlw 3 Cte 7 tran tt'fu ^ hs ?5dfe i 

dfefef fetwtt?, fend'd, Hdd'H »fe 3TO ^dJH^ H?3, fto 
ito gw Ht, #tl?J 3 M 3 3t TT3 R 7 M UR 7 ?5Uf, TO 1 Hd Ht m 3 dfet 
ggfga^tfetHS i OT-itid RKra 7 rff, fte c^raf Tft, hr?? otrgEt m3 
ggfeTFfMnt i 

(d) vjw ife 2 3 fe nfe % h ' 9 ^'dH5 3 to f^^wufu&uff gw ngqt 

d'd 1 Urfe gra H 1 IcJ^ 3 > H T U ddd oil 31 M 7 (fed d<y fed U3 7 ttdld 1 3 fe 

gp H'fed % 75 l{f3dd dddd'd UdH m 3 H<5H ^3 fefe TO, 3 dlf 

* fmitew uld^esA (iftrfet Mgg'g), ifaPt ggteafifet, ufeMT? 1 , 1990, ij3 31 m3 
281-85. 

1 . s': feyg 7 § fg feu hto to gtftfg fi^ur 3 »™3 3 fn >to % fto to & 

fere 7 §< 5 + 3 ilsto? to felW gfto to 1 d i ygift 3ug ht* # to gg s 7 u^w 
fto 7 d.i td §h gt yggg toP-3-gggk fffm, to-69. 

2. fej cjg sfrt'Q, Slloc, tl'H, dTdl 1 , cJdl^H, dWrt, tTHU, dS, o(«H, cTHtTO, dldd, Hqd 1 , 

*«, gg 3 h« i 
‘ip qoTO’ $ -gdor MOTd l 


3 . 
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II. wa : wra ^ ifat ura »ra?i73 ffiuu £ sfe 7 ftry & Ihs 
WX 7 3 ^ ut§ TFfou % huhu >to3 §' ^^(3 ur&fcf 7 ^ ^ura 7 ^txp 

dticV^' fetl d<£ °f3 © Gd} 1 ?> M 1 US : tw G’ M 1 U^ fUl? 7 ^H 7 fefcfET 7 cV64 fi-TS 7 © fecf 

iTT^ura 

H'fcjy* t! 7 ci'feof cfe cTOof 4 tl<5 °fd3, Qdj 1 ?> Pdo( did ©1 did Ufefl t! 7 'fetlj? oldrt 
64 tO Hddi 1 2 tT 7 grl 1 Xl'Pti d9<4 djd H 1 fcJtj dPt ddcV <Vi6 fetf Ptd3' I PdH ^ Pd6' <j9<4 
Hdsd * l »§H3 T HT^^^1wf^lm''I^Gu R^^te'g3Tc3 7 SBT 7 fEM 7 Tr 7 T : rat rr 

cV^ 1 HVtefetf PGG dl2 I 5 Xl'Pt; djd ©tuPd&l yla ofd3'd dU© i-lGldf 7 % oiyP) fed 0 
ffeH©^3?3H^ife[£^3^yWB^©^3TH3©U^ I Wd'd'tl 1 dirlld fiw 
£ 1831 Bt. 'feBlHH | fen £cffyw£?F 50,000 
TTfeTtU^FUl^ldStlft I 

IILW 7 : iJUfcUTU^FTF^dd Pdtl l{gf®3 TTdtXf 7 Xf 7 #^ 

i i^^TT^cf ^ W3fH7yGrrffGu?>, 

0tFU"d<iSEp, g7^^F%^rt§?^Wdd?5^i I fef W 1 HU SWi 
PddO^'MaUHdydddUdW^f^HdTdT^^ddfddTR© I ?PHf? 
§ Gfap feres 7 , feres Gtret fg«Q *'« ratid hs, i 

UU UJJ U]fe TTfejU SUH HU wt St SW fenet 0, felUSt H 7 S 7 §H T?tf 

HU feM 0, felt 3TO 3 SUfo ^X 7 fereH 7 1%B fest 3, TT 7 feH ^ femfeM 7 

5f^^,lm§>H 7 gf^lk 7 ^^^^^gT 7 H?^fej T tTWt) l d1d 7 d I 6 

4 . fed 7 tydd fetJ tpdd' d<sl cDidl & fof 3J3 ft'fto) © Qdd-tyfed'dl 7 ^ tydd fdcl rfe U 7 yoTTEf 

3t, fed Midi 3fe Hdldd 33 © Qd 3tfe HcS, ty'dlHU 33 © Od Hfe i-lfefe did U 7 Ut 3U 
33 1 3ry«E33 © U33 7 tfufau g 7 ?^ § U33 7 f%3 Ht 3J3 ufe 3}fe3 WTS 3H33 7 

% 33 § P5J3U fetfe H3 I 

5. fey 33T3 7 3U3 HfeW dd'* 7 ? 7 $ $ tTO § 3d Hd'Qfe' § I §H § ‘l?3 Ijomq’ 

$ $33 ?W €3fe3 M^MB 7 ? 7 § feH'H 1 333 fkfew 7 StdT 7 fe »ffe 3]3 ^ ITCH 7 
^ cS 7 d^l 3fet WR5 fed 3T3 M333 ^3 S 7 >f 7 U 3Uf pft I 

6. feu 3fe ftWTj >^3T 3 fe OTI33T Hfe ^ Hfe 3UT3 7 , W 7 #' §3 f%3 3fe§ H3 fe 

HU 7 3 7 HU3 fed rf 7 <4d'd $ 9d« si'dl fed, S MdJil^H 7 ddrt"S' Q^ 1 fdrt 1 d!l (dGl fed 
olldl'Jf 7 I RJdl fl 7 Pd^dfel frT% fe dd'il IdGl § cffUU 7 9 sl'dd Ut U3 B 7 >3 m 1 d'<£ d'wl 

3W TFTfet 5 H 7 life life fUS& HfW feu feu^t W Tfef^3 ^ Pit nfe ^UBPTO 

Hfw feu »f3lM & iM is, tul W feu ut TFUUt d I 

fe£t 3l feMU^l feu^ 7 3U3 T|f3»F SU rfU33T feu 7 ufefe 7 T?t, fefet eft 333U 7 Tft I fen 

33 ufe 3 fofw S I feu fet fiws ifem 9 fe U35 »f§ tfrFU uffe UtiH 7 UUTUS 

§U-3 T d T ? 7 ©(J 7 U^ UUUEFU ©feu-JtfftcFUt sl'H'd' Tj 7 ^ 1 f9ul UU3 fe^FU 7 fes^fiH 7 
UBUM 7 33 I 
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dldtt Sfe (Vddl 


hm§ up ffS tufe»F fen ferg- § : 

Efeu infer »rgfcur fen nge i 

2. fHr^d'HcfU^'dH^tT3^UggTygr 6 rfe§'^^^ iHi^infejTHt 
UW ^ feft ¥U3?> Sift ^fer fcr^f H §H S* t frfe foT Htfe f%»F53t 
KRSVTOdt I 

3 . U 3 H T 3 H T t?^H 3 W§^U?>fkjt 1 ^;? 33 %^^>H? 5 T »l 3 ¥e T 

4. sfe, fey Parft t?t, §utus Ptw3 (dtH 3#w£;?u3 i feft^fe^UHp 

efe ^ §HgW fe? fefw d foj^ ^ant PJet ^ 5 i 

IV. ^H3 : >H T fe ^ $ fefe?H|j' ^ foate eras 1 §H Hff fwt ^ feate 

c(d<V ^ (rlclrfl MfeH djg H'ftiy rt^W ^Jfa* HfcfecS ddrt ^VllcJtt 1 clti 

fee Tit I Pc<^roift>H^>>ffwfei%^^%^Hfd^fHH fei}3fee'd33<y Btfer 
UT, feH «s1 fe^ftl!|"apH T fogt fefe"A d'dl' ^ p^old o)d6' I §U 

fens feyn us : 


1 . d_y 'A'Ac< H'Pdy €T ‘tWift feife fe< 5 f ^Uldt aU?F t IflH ^ 1475 ^ 

did 1 H'ti 1 0 i 

2. ‘Htra’ f^ wfcafeulfttefeftgfe] '«e! d’fetftm^vrsHfWt^ 
cte 1 -n't; 1 & 1 


3. 1 

4. I 

5. >>fi%d^^^ddOo(d<£^W>>f§Wg^ t MSH T U^fe T fawS I 

6. M 3 P^t) ojtil PolHK iftW 3dl iftw wt»F Epfi-TH US ^ c(d y<tl dig 
R'Pcra'* ^tt»1§ W^feS,a^>>l3^UH5#ai'elW¥ T aTUS I 

7. S T aiHW : H'ft d'dl § d'dl?>1»F Pdf^dl t I 7 


V. ^MTW: >H^^^Wd'dTFId€H5lcjlH 1 SiraHW>>1§I!f 

^ §H33 £ €* 1 3F >*fefl»F IjWF^ TJS fej* fea fe?^43$ W 3F feft 

§Ufel rF tFafer US, §H f%U f 5 ^ fefef f%^ ^ Ps^tlA Sift § H'PcJd'S 

tjlM 1 oja'Hfe' TF ^cjj 7 tlfaF HW6l'>Fift > >F cfel H'tfefSift I fBHISEtty'Pt! djd 


7 . feH § fetf feusFcT 3 fel K 3 -Su ft fe sft W »rfe a{g § | 

?t fen <So(3 S’ H3-S? S, U3 H'9 lJ'£>' fed, (rk^ 1 fed ft SFlft® SfSM 7 cF, d'dl H'W 

<? IFS H'ldd S sf'dl 1 ^'dl ut olid 1 f31>j{T ft | 

8. -^U °rfifeT ft, ‘Vfe HWf ftl If'BW W fora sftf >>1^57” (ifer cx) I 

feu fed'ire ft >nft ^ witra ftBrft li'dTO 1 ^' HBrT TO I feu ftUH H75U 

■^U gfe ftnt t-3ftHUft ft 1 Auld Lang Syne, ^ 69. 
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w 7 ferA ftp ^ddOc^di, ftras 7 ferA Tret w i%A wt wHirot dint ip-toS 7 § 
Pi'U'fdd St,wtdWTc , xjt'draW r I fe425^fOTM 3d l *1'd l tt1#5Scjt'fe^4Wfe 
dp ffed feA fcOTH »lA ^ddlfedd: wtupwwt PHd'Pdd cPW 7 § | d]d PPPdy'A tffef 7 

1 >fA H'9 ty'Pt! djt) AftPH'Tjyd^of >Hftp^?> cS 1 ^ eft Pyfedd oflA tT 7 HdA IT?) I AS dp 
H'PdyWWAwffeAdpOT^dfed ?F 8 d^fHSW T p 5 W 7 f?y T ^f^d, 7 H 3 W 
^125 fef wer A M WH d(d ^ fe #e few M ted t, §% dp HTfeg 

Afe^wffew^Mfewffep?^'1^fdTW I PeH ttdl fUHWW? AdJW H'fdy'Ti 

WfcjA UH, Pjd dU fed > hA Hcfe 1 fed fed' fdPtf 7 A ! Gd > >f 7 lf2t > tf 7 d'drt 1 ^ ' A Ad rtdl 
PGA 1 *lA d dft Qdj‘ At fePJfftptf 7 dd% Ucd Hdl GhA Mdd cfdS W PH lJ'6o( A eft 

PGA tJ7> I ddd H'S ^tfoP W 7 Hdjjd As PdA, U'dcSP 1 tf 7 ddH-fdfeW A fwi'd 1 G! 
feciH'dd' Gt »PH ?>J1' GIA1 TFHpGt I feA 3d jp fep St PdW 7 Gt»P d tP 1 ^ ' St vpd 
JJfyrflSpAHPWPSt'dP I GwPcP 25dt §H f%W dtdW >hA ^fdtddrW % Mdd 
GtMffewfwOTfS I 

J Jf r fe dp dF HU'W* : djd > HdtT?j A HA 3P ftp 7 IAS fep PPH-UFlSp 
WPHWTytGt (rlH W^HO'd* WdA did H'fcjy S y&A hSI'H 7 dlW A^'H'd A odd 1 At I 
^>JidWdS^-^H£l l ttrd>>Pdft>>fn4^>>fOT 1 d1>>f f SMd 7 dfHddpAswi^ 
>Hddddd25^ 7 >(AH5S'Ufe^i^f%?^Ud3tdS>H 1 wftlM T ?3'fWd T I'UfSA 
fSA did H'Pdy'A Gt 7 * 7 ddTTd 7 Gtw PP& 7 3pS d|f TTfed A Udd SUP A' Ijpd 
o rtdW dldfeP I djd cTH dFfl Gt y <tl did fedrlcS SP> H'tJG At 1 9 fe$' fed 6<^' Gt 
^ffeSt wt, PP IjtSpfew 33T3 7 Gt dSt SSt ySt »fA did flrfSpTP Gt H25W 1%W PP 
Bfe^itfAddiwtWdTdTHrfHB I feH SiPWP §A did »PRP A pSt 

Hdf MA pA fed Hyde A fdW H 7 fdH A fW 7 dt WdM' £4dl fed*! ffe 

^MHteTP ddTdSipeAt i 10 


9 . fed dirt Mfe HdH^ydS S' fot fed d.ld’JP, ftp 7 fed fed tl'tt-WCJ fed dt t-ldl 'fe HH 7 
dfe, t ffW, d^Hfed^tddnfed^djtdSdtSd^tddlfed^^fedSfsrdTf 

TPfed fed fed^t dfet ftp 7 dlf’H 7 S d 7 S dffet dfet, §d fdd 7 St ddd 7 S I ‘tfa 
EjcTd’ fed fed feBd 7 S fe BTf Mddd S Mnj^f dd d 7 ^ ^BTd 7 % 7J 7 S B^ 7 
fip 7 d 7 fodd Sd 7 fed dfrfd 7 S I ifef fed dfet dt dW fed feofe f fd 7 dd fedt 
S I 

10 . fed bJ? S Sd fewd wst tA 1 >ffed r 1 fw qrafed bJb I 



^Tf TrfuH 

Iridd 1 cCdd (JJg^drlS^tft^^ Wlfe^l^^S fedHtiU OcJj 1 ^ rife* tSt 

ifeUd'dfldfeH^^WeS^Ht I Pfe'Pttd cfPJt! 1 
d, S ^ W4^ >hot^W ^ ^ t fe t >h§ urremr 

#>r^HH t ^u T ^^>>idi^ | y1^feHHyd | G<i^t^3>H^^t3 : t i wrur-sras 

*'£6 9$' E 1 U3H PtlojH'cld 1 d'd* '55%dT T > H§' feyfetf MH5T > H^ dHVT § rTfcfS cfe: 

t'^F I ^fOT^U^3T^^ R ^^^gra H ir c jyicS^^TIHfe'5| W& Hd'dl 
^3f^HU^Mf^wfe3^feet i” 1 ^'f^fewtfe^Hrfugffoj 
gw fHS nt fer fqgtt £ fesr up- t Hires ^ 3 h h| ^ra f^ t, fan fen &j 

»{Wfef dtd* 1 ^' § did *'*o( % S^ftcS tldrl o(d* tf idd* cTd TdcJ 1 PdH WHdrfe 
M^HWHH T HHJH^BraSB^1MreHHH^1^^fe%USUt’3 : |3tH T HretHt I 
ug fef few t cp-r?u sra Hf<ra T s ut wt ijHfe feres »ffe 

WHH few fe-l ffe* H3 £ few Cfe feu, MOTfe^p tTf f ijfef 
l-TcIHof craH, ^H ^^^f HfeHT fee sW* dd*' HSfewfe >>fefcj^fSW33Sra 
f^fewfefefei^^irawfeyf^Hdly'dM^^yldlH'dl^Mt i 

PrJHd'd ¥rf dT^ Wfd rd'H rft offeG US : 

‘V?? fiw Hfcmu $ fw'FdJ di'^d mf srzl 11 

y'<£? ET.cH'ec/ 3 /d old! tt'&lvf fhifb y '<£? II 

Sid WS'cT Ht" Wgd $d ml wsf //” 

>H33^: 

‘‘si^34dlHfed!ZW5UtrUS?wtw^lll 

SfU^S&l^S&S^wlifWtf^tir 2 

(cFHoImI, ite 1 ^ 30 ) 

M§ wfi uftw ut if fef draw fe w$ fe fes^ feres w ^rarf 


* vs# uf §3vst, frrera ufofe (irefe >ns?ra), feret y*1ddfHdl, ufew, 1999, 
i& 131-133 »fe 182-83. 

1 . flyrsd', fyfe' sb&, M ftft, life 55. 

2. flocfws, QlldcTZ BBS*, felt tfet, xxiii, xxiv), U?? 124. 
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i ira feu > x?h at >ngar Hf >H§ U5 
fTO^ftWHt I ajf £ fttH HlPE?> GfiW 
wst Ht §u hw fear wsra nt »fe feH ^t ua3t $ §?p % Tfers?; 

aran feg yia % uaa tr tw i 

HsPfej eft djef MfdHcS 37 MpTf 7 q(d$ 5 tj°f HU'tdcV § l^Uct ddeV Ht (rlcj 1 
y | 9@i)fp^TCjfefej^ra>HHU€ T H^fery3U>tet'c<y^tltrHS ife^sare 7 
& ftr fen >te^ sst ufiw ^fet areem »fe fed ¥fet ft & ifrw nt ire §u tt zft 

MHg25d£t lfeH§'3rarTtW4VtUStS^ I fiw fetPUtW £ feH OT § 3UH Ht 

Ht tor H? Wdfet Ht ft »fe H3 )fgjft»r W Hdfe §U fefg3 ¥H3 lfU3 ares 

flB HS75 1 dfe I »Pcf5E-§SW tlB dJJ tft £ WtW : 

“UH ZJ7X& d r dl6 HU ?rfE II 
dfd did dl'€d Hdfri HsMe II 

^ftinf^BiEwImw ii 

d3?dWffTFZr'3§?)>te>ll 

u^fu wufo vfe fhf&grf ii” 3 

(aifat dJMfeat OT y, iter Htd) 

feH yfet fed W djf WfT^ WfetOT ■«' whs are festfe afe!»f 

tfr^ ^ tar^ ^ ^ Ht >>i§ HU^ ^ 7i^ ^ tw>f 3T HKat ts^^T 

3 . Tfe'fttS , fe/efed ddeV, P31 3trft, its 7 58. H'& fcj 'dfH'H 1 felM 7 3 tef fed 3a fea3 m 3 
at dlfefea'M 3 m 3 a|a TPfea H 7 l)3a a? US 3a feH HM’a 7 HSrfeM 7 felM 7 3t I 
fed 7 afe 77 5 fa OTJ Mdrirt rtt 3 fed 3a 3a fea3 tT T|61 dT at cfld 1 , fed 3) ‘TdWS ftfuf 
3 aaa 7 Has fefar »ffe3Ha fa$ afefef fea feHJsf iat at i” Has feN 3afely 
y'MH 1 3 M’ara 3 feaa 7 3 ‘fejd mots 3a 3 3a feya 7 , fe^ 1 faa yftr3 wd djgM 7 3t 
a 7 ^ 3t, fs>fep tw i 3 fea a'st gaa 7 3, tfiua 7 fe ira a 7 Mta 7 3t, m 3 tfroa 7 uhs 
M^ yw 3 i|di<±' Hwrtua a 7 aH?3a 3t, uftr3 yd ajaM 7 3t y<s1 m 3 3a y<i1 3t fey 
a3t tl tf] Oa o(I 31 ftTH 3t aja Maas at 3 3aT aa3 <331 1 §a3oi3 3a feaa fen 3 urea 
§ anw aa ta3t afet i Mat fed <=t fey fap>p 3 fa fed 3a fsaa a3a faa aayst 331 
an? at faQ'fa fea rwrf au faa ajfM 7 3 aH?aaa i{rh hs i afa^waraM^ 
arBTaaa ajf Maas at f fey3 aT&, fen sro 03t ajf at 3 at m 7 ^ awaaa f33 i” 
fui^3 ajfM 7 3 UHaMtaa # fea 3a fesan taa 33 a^3 as, faH afe feiMas feN 
aa’ata 3 aaa 7 3 taa 7 faa 7 3 feaat fa @3 : fa 7 few araat aiasfiM a 7 ^ 3 aa3 faa 

Tft I 


( Kabir and the Bhagti Movement, Vol. 1, pp. 49, 79) 
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fn?> tefe 

S fed fey eefee 7 Hfefe 7 e 7 efe I fe, did H i rdfeft% 7 >f3HTC5H 7 eefefe- 

fefefeeA'^ i ffefefet1fefefifeH T >>{ 7 felf?W^>Hfeifefee]|W 
?TOfHH^Tfl>>f§t^§^^T : Ffugi%B^ T ^3 T 'feFH T I fee f%B HT§ efiw 
few 7 1 for “fw ge § w ft fe fe ere fere £ Oh fe >fe fep § fe 

yefee@>>feqfefe>f 7 fefefet>H 7 i djdH'Pdfefei^eetfedefe 
§ ¥t uffee ute fed' gi-feet i ” fee fe ffelfe otel fe to 7 * mfefet * feietfe 

1604 fe 

ffefeefeffeH 7 1 diyH'fd^fefeifeeffee’sfei 7 ,# fetfefelefle’et 

3s UfeHOT Teffe fe^ iwte Bfe fefe 7 few i 
/ o n 

> H T fe ejg fr ep n'Toy 

fen § fro 7 fete?? fed r w gee 7 & fe fee fro he gfet feffe hu 7 * 
fee-fed i fegefe few 1 fedH^d u'dH^f uefefefefMHtfeyfturfer Pen fee 
^-^fefed'Hd^^S^^f^^fH^U^^lJW^HfeTjfefed'H^MSllH 7 
* fefeet>HetegHee 7 e 7 e1e 7 d lfefeMfefedB,feefe 

Hrfeefeefefewdfeffefei^feetfefefeHaeTd I 

fee fe ferae fe ’^ee 7 fefcft fees 7 fe to era efe fe »rfe fefe wff feee fen 
fe fee Hfert fe fee fe gee tefeet i fat fer ftfee d, feu fe fm 7 fe »rera fesfe 
era >>f 7 de dfe d >?fe fee feeeifet TO 7 * ‘Wffff gfeerfewd I feefeHtfulT 

i fetfetf fe® 7 d | 'di i feeeTswdfejf 
S^ewS^Hufwfee^fwfePHrt idjeeieefeeteratf wesufera 7 
»?fee fee 7 & »rfe ere ^reie fe fe erat e hub 7 ge 7 fe fe gera etet diefe set 
fee 7 few d i fe fee feftw efeer 7 fer ‘ere fe rfeefe fee fe nfe fe eee fee 
qefoe ‘e’er era 7 ’ fe $fe get feet efet § i fe get »fe ‘wEfe-i-t^wt’ 
(wife e 7 ’neera, fe 728-30) fee feet fet get en t efet feefte fe 
fefe'H fee del ere ¥ 7 fe»r set efet fufeeft fe fe gefew ee i 

i- "did ’ddrl* ewe 7 odd dl$ MS TOttrt fed Ofdtt Orf d.ld'H’fet’Hfeotfel fee £idld' 

>nfesfe 7 fee T feeeed i fafe sidie' feerat fe ry'/fey fee eeed, feee .- dfee, 
rwfee, fee*, uewfee, fe, to* 7 , arofe, fe, fe 7 , fe, fee, effee, fee 
Mfefeye i feg 7 fed 7 >fdtefe fe httsh 7 * ee i *'ddi c<lofe dfeferefe e'd e 7 fet 
u3 T fe'STOfefee 7 fefeetfeffeHFTSH 7 *Ht i (ferefe, ffe?eee?v, 
uleftme i,fe l; fefee, §yfe3"ee?e,fetfe,fe 1 ) i rfeeife^sfeet 
get tee 7 1 »^ikijWFr% wro ^fe^Hfe* ggn-ie fere’s (fe,fe 11 ) i 
fe fe §fe fe 7 fe, fife ere »ree* et * efe et fet q^ fet et, f* gfee fe 


4 . fen S ‘ew irew e 7 djg’ 3 ^ra 7 fe ‘>fe sjfc’ et fer ffe d i 
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3 1? OTF it feu HforT Ut tfw W t foT fs?f ^ »{1r[tf ^ET fetf, fiTH 

U5T &, oPg| HU33 1 t I Ifre ^ 3Tg Tft t3»fW 

srate flt w$ h 1 sfla T d jTd, us 3or i{ae M wt tto rfd|lcj rt r d? p® t yu^ § M§ 

§ ftr dp i^ftra hu 7 ^ HU3^ f^gt & ira pf§ >h^h & ftr fen £ »fu^ >xfe 

£)dl fed^'cV ^ftw^'oldlHd ^‘Bte T ^^^tel§M T ^S I 3HBr>>l§f%fgi>»f^ 
33t^ cTO >H^Hfe3 ^fe 1 fdTW & I ?33t fw fed fed cTO fecF HU 1 ?) 
dfedF, fel dfed fiUf & I 



Tp -gjf uf^cr* 

dTJ HfejH fiW H3 St ufl3H UH3^ S I feH § fiw l£3t[ dM 
(Living Teacher) H?>S U?> I 3IH'd]faH 7 fcJHStb|ldttl did Ejtdra^'dfld) H'Pdd Sh?> 
1604A^>Hf>i^f^few^t3 : t I UnfeH^HSHSHH^T^^StfeS^ 
flt^Tfcl705Rt. feuStHHHHTHiUHfe^f^PHSte 7 I feH U Psfe d U'dPH^yH3^ 
feutfw^ra'H'rdy'* (KfOT^Tt^U! W^,f>W,TOWH,TO 
M3rTS %Z, Uf ^T HdW), LW sTOSt 3313 7 (Stf uSfe, tfe?, Pcj^drt, THHfe?, 
HW?, tSt, H T H 7 cfe!', ^Sfe, dfed'H, Ufe 7 , fe, tfe 7 , WW, W dig 

u-iu S fenn^d dl»F (ifet huhw, w huh, crfe »St ¥fet fb 7 ) >h 3 fewg 7 

HTH HfcT cVW HdM'dd^d HdPMd hldS! sit' (dbiHd'd, d'Wd, ofldd, fetf 7 , H<“j, sld^, 

3^, w, wre 7 , dfddH) St w h^hs S 1 feHdilSHHHHHjHEra-feuifc 

M¥Wf^1W?iK31#R3S: 

1. fejtraHdlgfTOVB^df^dd PyHuStWHfeTS i soiPyHfeuHfet 

u 7 huh St iw gjg epIuhtu £ ut ufew S, ira fen dp St fej 

fen feRd^ fetes 1 S fe feH f%U U 7 S¥5 §c^ HU 7 ?? »f r 3H 7 ^ 7 St gfet 
huh Sfet nfet S fag 7 £ »w 33 § ip-rfer uu feu fey hh % Mgnfet fa 

Hd'bJU rtJ] Hfiw fad 1 > HS fa sPdd % Sy-Sy Ijfa 7 , fau-tsfo rPH 7 IS fa, 

feu-feu hw uwu 7 (fun fa fa fatn wfHBf fare ufa uufa, nfar fag 7 
fat HU3 Effe #t UU, fag 7 U 7 Hfa fa fag 7 Stfa HUH fey 7 fey H3 S 
HVHbfTf djd U'UU S^fafaHUHfaufa StWUU I feH Hg 7 feH HUH-dp 
fa HH'd S H'dl-ffa fecf ty'ddHo) IJcJH-djy H 7 PhM'H OH oftfa S' PrlH St 
5W feH fa ffa TTFFd U 7 WT® EjHU ^TCH fa^ fefa fa §U S H3tf § 

»TUfe 7 HH^StSStHH T StHf HOTH^StHTRiwf^ 7 I 

2. HFTH S dd H'd ‘SI, »fftp>f 7 3H?f ^'.tMlHcr HFftjH § 3IH FFfeH St 
fdd yc}l Hd'A S<C SmS fdH StHd'rt (?S1 ) >f|tj > H T 3H5' dtl* 1 M'dPH^ d'd 
SuiTfeHrSHWTfSy^SHHOTS I 

3. feHHdHdp WHSt > H 7 St'3 T d^H 7 dfHcf r ddH'd'SI, > Hfe > H 7 3HS ^fes 7 ^ 
^fefen Hd]fe S S fet H^St nSt StnSt S' ^ S HH^St nSt StnSt S w 

* Guru Granth Ratnavali (English, Punjabi and Hindi), Punjabi University, Patiala, 2001, 
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HM»f m 3 Lj^i % ira fen few gfcwt, Mfownsr, 

T T ^fH^,mw^^wftrHu i d,>H T ^^fsr§i{ti | 9c)&u?7 ifensHtfeu . 
% ?T 3 »ffq»P3HR f%T RT i{fefOT 3 HdT §H ^ RA3T 3 

HHTTcf § dwft Hlffw ^ ^ fe'cf 3 § §H $ MfOMBHR, HUTTR 3 

Fhh fetiu?ra,-fm,§^M^> ws, 
Hd'd | F^,^ i tW3WM T fe%Tfe,^!fte^3 T a3^tHfe>H T tr35rgu^r 
fddd d3 <Jc3 I 

uvrewl ¥dt w3b?t ^ =M ft m 3 §§* t Mirot, 333t ygy3 pm 
Qh^u?3 i fe<}i sravr, 

^UW 3 #3Z BraHT 3fw dlfew Tft, §H § H3 IJTTB Bfte 1 1. , §H 3t 
fe»pfw & 3 w& gu few §h 3 ita orat, d]fe bra % ctor 
wfe»f 3 I fHH 3jfa % fedvre 3d'6 3 TT 1 ^ y^35 CFdfHc? .dOTli 

3 H33 T 33WH I UH^i)]4^te T & I 

f%WIT m 3 'ddH^'et § QsPdfi W CT3A Bfe 7 3 m 3 fe? ^ 

fedH 1 So(d*'d i r«»rfetl y^1g^U?3,Hfe'5P^^HH?5>MtyU?>,PP^ 

3 ytft H3 BA, UrTg % gig UA m3 ^t §%f H+t few? feM^fl 

MfWBHBf, l#fW § ddH^'dt 1W3 Oh R3?7 3 I fej d|g fw 
fHcT<S sTT?, HcWB 7 'feu PP?t 3RB 7 3 dfeMP?: snt fW3 

HH^OT^.I 

6. Mfe4^^HU^MlW3>^f m 3 fed'd'dH£f3tHB3<i3 Wt3t 

Hdrl^dl m 3 H'fddoi 3fr-B^3 I fEH dp 3t VjW BW 33 WW 3 3 
m-BPHte sl'ddl 33 ■ddd^ HA 3 'aP^d' % cTd 33 %H Hf33 HH^t 
TOtnt i ira fed 3t zra 3 b 3} §3 Mn^HdAd 3*3^331^3 i 

djdyuil feu §Ht33t Hirst 3t3dre3 i feHBgrfsudpt?33H3 
f^HUT^U T UMftUTd33gre^HHd l ttlAd'dd1$5^3Hgu3t 
fefdTMrfod 3 h HdFBt 3 HU^r 3 I 

7. feHd]dfeUB T d3tddHd^H T dfHBrMWdUipH5t3 feyT^ddftSHdfeMB 
dfeM T 3fHM T 3 I sPdBt ddH'^ T 3t fewst 3t HITd 3 ffeoT fe3H 3 b 3 
m fe'H»THt H#t fyy^Ht i gig dp H'Pdy d 'ddl qrato fyVewi ^ 

1 

fej'dlR si 'dal tR&tT 
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/ ^ Uf '9F H'ftjg ufogg 

f^dt fed d'dlHggtrdQTdfelfgdHfefedfedtddTgdTTTOtgfet 
dtt'HldW ^ 5 h 1 d'dT 1 fetl Ofe'dd: dfel dldlG I fen d]t| fed fetlyd'dcS 
si'dil udrHddfedTGdyfaifeyG, widgets, gfed, ^ww, 

u?3, feH gp ^ 3fragr fen t Bffe? ^ 

HvtefeH^gfterfFHgrETt i 

8. fer^HW3T%1ug^fe¥UgHW r ^KU T ?^,HHWTTte7^1%te T 
^ Hp tfef dt gfengd 7 yg TwHe ddd 7 & i hM tfet G ffera *fe 

9Hd eld fed HWJ d 7 few^'H f^ ddd G I Hfe fedd % Hdd TTJ-FrT d 

fegd 7 § feor to ddd 7 1 *fe hw § iravravr § »fed ddd 7 ft i nil 
H 7 ^ feH l-EFd dig f d^d^ Ud »fe W HHd dt ddd 
dro fen d 7 d 77 *# d^ 5 ddd 7 t fdfid fen fed mraFte fefe 

(Sdl fdddt, ddf feel fedd ddfcW 7 d fdddt! 1 G >jfe fed^ dfetfS d 7 

trestf} I 

3. F[t djf d[g Rrfem G ifdSd d 7 fefeeMH 

yt dra dp dfeg dt hu^ feftdd 7 fed t ftr fen fed 3 gfet naifed f Gd fen 
'' % fddH 7 ^ ddd d^few % dd HdU fen Mdd ddd dfe dfe dd fclQTd fed dp d 7 

Gdrodig>>i 7 £M 7 g>H 7 gGM>>fe>>fy^f^ i FdifeGddd^dg 

dU few Gfe, gdejdt, Tfef#f ddt fed G?p § Ijjgd 0 dG »fe GG fef % dd dd 

fediigdGdddfeTfergdfddddddt i did d 7 fey >d £ G?p § yjdd ddG ddfed 
dfe 7 I 

^^dig H'feig^utoHdr^dllMdfl^tdgt^Tte 1604 dt. feddddd 
dfe 7 i »pg£feddH 1601 dt. fedJufefedferdt i fen dd fed dfet djddH dt & 

fedfet d T ddd? fe§ 7 fe>HT I »ffe|ddd dt fed ddG, dd-fHd % dHdtd dfe, fed WE 
/ dddd d 7 fed dfedd dd dd 7 dfw I 

^ 7 Hdddd 7 fedttWdddfeddfe^dd I fe^'H d^ dfew d 7 dddfet wfe 
fed fe fefed'feld Hdd dd^dld^dtld H'feJy dt dfetfefe'^ddfe dl^'dl fetll'dH 
ddtfelddfg^dt-idH'reiy ddfeGo'd djd Hfeydfeg^j^ddggfedii'dHHt 
>>lG Qdj 1 dt Wfet dtlc 1 ) 1 rf fd 13)1% 3d G Hfe did d]d H'fey % W3 13 dd dd dl 

5, ydd WJ dU %d UrR Htfd eff Ht I fed dd dfew WU ^ dElff ^ HdSd ^ 

gfd^^ddCBdfd T ?5 1 3'gttd r fe>H r I ddHd d^ dt ^ dlf MHdd'H dt dt fedld 1 ?)! 

5d gleli? fed did H'feg'cS dt dfet dfef 1 Adl’H T feWd dfefel 7 Hd, frldj 1 § g'y >le)<£ 
dtdtwMWdld^dd I dld»idHA H'feiy ^fe^lJgt^S^fedWdd^ddty^ 

ftwd dgd %ftpH T I 5d ¥t fen gr § fefe gfef fe Tfesd d 7 gd 7 d3dF fet fd 
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‘tfdltt'tiV feHUEt ‘l££H3T8t’ W &? »TU § jM, §H Oaf § at lUfW »£iHH 

3^y^3TMaa3>H 7 ll3y3aaa^3]f>fM>>f3>H 7 a^a 7 ^Tfe^at^ I 

dig d]d H^dyf^ry^d&,feu?tg^ljH T fe5!' 
HHt^TTSHU^eTjoftst I adld'^aaaTTata^taif TPT^f H'fdy ^'feolS'd oftat, 

tta^aasate 7 1 3ae wf a 7 aw Iufp arc mh^h pft £ at feaaa 

sfe 7 fef" rt mi 3feg qw % Hyq fetf 3tW § rP% ad I feH H'i\ ^^ftrFFUf 

fidddd aid' TTa§a3]§3]y H'fdy cfg^&HS I 

aafe d fa w d HH^rat aafyaa 7 § m 7 ^ tot tfls w Oh aaa ^ MaHa at 
f^rit i 

aja wa % fcaa aaat famadtw § w§ f & at w$ npu § fa aa faa ijura 
at at ifeH3f fen afaat fed fea [af)HJ r dfa fen iaadaaaTri aa fed Q$% 

8" tl'd* c^d^'^'feW^WBBTjUTj I 

ft aia atfaa fnur (1666-1708 ft.) at % ad 3k w>a aa?a aja a|a Tpftra 

tttwtf dcfl , >l T H?> I ^JTU d >H l ad td 7 ? 7 did 8.dl ad'dd H'fcjy ft d'dl Wad dtfl H?> 

1705 ft. faa ft prfaa fafafaf, ajaaiaprfagft ate fey a 3 ft »f ate 

H 7 HU'dA HdMfewgiT I f^Tp^^HTfog^Ky^M^TraUHt I da fed 
ft fa ww ata ffw ft £ fen ayaa ate ftw aas 7 aa 7 t fro 5143 H^dy* § 
trftM 7 I 

"did dYy"t! did dja H'fdy f HyaafU 

§ aja aft d wte ate 7 »te fa^ddldia to a 7 (HttlHS 7 aaaa faa 7 1 
3 . ft ajf ajte Taffra ft waat arete 

djd d|t| TTftra ft Prat aft fat si 'dl 7 fed wfe ftft eft 5 I yPd&' sPdlipH 

^^ajaHrftefaf tSdd3 6if ttf afteH 7 
§ Pdd6' ddc) fHt-l'Ptld y'dfWa 7 sl'dltt I MfeH sl'dl sl 1 ^ 3fte' sl'dl ddd£6 ddcS'a 

% ?FH W % FFa 7 § a3 f§ aa : ^ fM, H 7 ?, 3Tt^t, W, 3Tfrat, ^dlO'dl, 
ryj'dld', ¥37JH, ^3fe, Urt'Hdl, ^H3t, M, ta 7 ^, i373aT, Hlft, #3, 

arvRstj.aa Trafe, vrat arf^t, vra , atpat, 'fe 7 a 7 , ta§, arte, FpaaT, H?ya, 
a 7 ^, afew7, ijsn^t m§ fifpaal i fed § 7 aa ^ a^Htas tf M arai aa i 

MtH 

■ ff ajaapTTfeaat ate % pp% wnsta iBaa i fe^ 7 

MaHiaaraa^^a^ 1353 1 1430 aaa^ i afat 
ua 7 14 1 1353 3^31 aw 1HOT3# Mar^S I 

H'ci d'di 1 fed y<i1 w^'ad fyc) IdA 1 rtdl ^ Hdl aaiuaS i uaaaa r aifea 



PJP ppT H'fcJy dldtiM 

wz\ w sufer fet ft 1 ura w ^ h^ ft ufo?? wf ^f?-w 

ifeHftgWUcT 

d'dl fed dftlw fetD-FcS cJS, feiy fed fe?lH fdT<sftf ^HdUftfef ftt S', UcT ?H uftfep ft 
H [ dd Hftj, fftftt, Udt Pffe I fe'HftHdfe'gJ U?> I Sd 1 ft'Hdfe d'd rFd'd 1 U7> >>fft pfe 

Ud o('fe |[U ft tjdd fed P-feT feof ftc? HU'dofl IpU ft I els’ d'fe UU fed ITS ft 
l-rfd?? HU?? did?? dTO cVrtd ft^ ift ftt yi<£| feefed 0 Pfft fed d'df, UJd ftt ydeV 

^dHdfediid oflft] dfetft I Hd?? did?? ft HdlftHd& ftlft (dTf »fHdd 1 H vft), Hd£ 
tfe (did ^HtW rft), Hdftlfot' (Hf PfddA'H^fuy) § Hd& dt (djg ftdT 5UW dt) 
ftt d'dl ft I fed PJHU dd cf'fe 'gU fed dlfed 7 dlfe’d 1 ' ft I fefdft sldld d'ctl fedd gi<3) 
d 1 HdB'A' OTA fed dl fefiH ddftfe 3 I W^HiJulOTHWt fed oldldftt 
ftt dfetft, fed ?PHft^ ftt ftt dfetft, fed dfedTI ftt ftt dfetft»fftfedftdddfeftt 
pfepfeftddfefttftt I 

djg dp nftdd ft »fe ft ‘Hddftt’ fedftg gft djf »idTTd Hftfty ftt fed feftn 

HU'dftl ddrftft fe)H Iped ft : 

g^ffefef^dT13U^§H3Htg^dfe I 
Mf^PPHSW^rgfe^feHHTH^HMgfe I 

ftftgriftftftft fed^ftfetd^ I 

ftddHddfttdddfet fed fed dd QFddfe I 
dH HH'd ddcS iiFdl ddl*>t Hsl A'6d ^dHHHfe Id I 

H65°i HdW M 
3d 1 odd 1 rift d'dl vfe 3d] offtftl I 
ft feddjfepfft ft PM dfetmlddHgfefeftt I 
3dHdfe>>PfHUdP4feMHfeWHHlfHfe>H T I 
OT^TPHMdiftferddHdlfttdfW R I 
fen ftwftt ftd fed eps gji dfe nftftg d* fud ft fftH feft »Pdfecr, vpdfed, 
HdRdggd^H?^§ypdftHdfttft 1 dra>HdddHfejdftfew*ii^feHgf?5 

feddddffel'dd, H^lftftdfttddPiftdTH I djd MdrT?) Hftdd t ! 7 feHd ( H ft fft feel 

gpHfeHHrgHfetfE^H^Fft, I? fe fftft fed feftd ftd, dfet fe HUddift Bdt I 
8. T$ dTf dfd Hftdd ftt dfet W tdd* »fe faftHfet 'ddft'^i (gfekr) 
ftt did dp H 1 fey fed Hyfed Trot gfefdrtdd 1 fen ippgft : 
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6Vf 

cfs Hue 




1 . HTfBTTBf 

974 

19. 

BrateH 

- 1 

2. dT3 WdTtT 

62 

20. 

IIBHTjB 

1 

3. BJfMHBBfH 

907 

21. 

H'dd'H 

1 

4. 'dT3"a T HB T H 

679 

22. 

HBB 

6 

5. djd ^Idi-IA 

2218 

23. 

HBEW 

3 

6- U3§BT BBW 

115 

24. 

t re 

3 

7. irate 

541 

25. 

refeuTsfeB 

5 

8. gtefe 

116 

26. 

oitfHcJ'd 

54 

9. TTH^fe 

61 

27. 

HH5U 

5 

10. dfed'H 

40 

28. 

ofldd 

8 

11. f^HS 

4 

29. 


3 

12. M 

3 

30. 


1 

13. ire 

3 

31. 

?>?5 

16 

14. 

2 

32. 

feif 

2 

is. ites 

2 

33. 

HTSTR 

13 

16. ife 

1 

34. 


5 

17. ifllF 

1 

35. 

dfddH 

2 

18 . wre 

1 

36. 

W 

12 

o e» n 


. . 

'a r> _ n 

5871 

aBT HMdH aBT cfJ?j TRW HT res' 

c5 [huk m, ih®b §rTT, ire 1307; 


fdl<£dl 5867 fddl ft I id^ fed ddl IT^cfolft I Hd'A clH^AH'd did cV6c( 

TO 947, BT§ >HdTH 63, '3]f WratFH 869, Blf RfR B7T 638, BJ§ MHTre 2312, 


g-dte 123, reH$? 62, ofHta 534, § P^^A' % 5 ’felt UB I faW3B fen BdB 
W BBS fdldrdl BdT €T tfetfer ft, tfH >4HH I 

rf \ BJf Fp H'fdy fed IfetHiWB Odl ddcVsi' fel : 

1 . dJI iTOB PFfeH 

(§) HU 

(»f) lM(d T dT*f T HTffeH) 

(b) &HoFd (d'dl B T H°f75t f%B) 

(h) iwrflHfB (B T BTB T H^rat'feB) 

(u) HWHHJ (redTRlfHtlfeH) 
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2. BJI WJBBTH Bt 

(Q) (d'dl ^VIoiMl fed) 

(»f) d'd^i'd 7 (d|BUt, HBf, BMBtS, VPf Wfe) 

3. BIfd r KB 7 HBt 

(§) >H5 Bra 7 (fM, BT§5f, fclW 1 , B3UM, fefe, fytt'dW, MW, B^B 7 

wtg) 

(m) MW fed Bof gB 

4. d]d>HdffS^dt 

(§) ^dUHTTJ^H 1 ?^) 

(»f) TOHSt(d'dT'dl§^l%d) 

(b) R^Mdd^uraTBlfBtfeB) 

(h) S^ra^dif^, bib#, dBHd^BHBfS, H^gHBuranfera) 

5. 2(dld i 1^3[^fft^tgtstgg3'lI[H T 3H T f%wS' I 

dlO'dl d'dl fed W4 Bt S)'d* 'MBdt ftp>fc5 tj) dl S' I 

m. t# bjb rajfe ipfura fefw 

djd djd H'fey Bffed'dU'd 1 fed fclcJd #4B75qrafHB dfe<i) SS^d'dnfeoi 
fed'dHfeHTHcfcJtf^SuS I fefe 3fe BUM?) B 7 HBM S BTU dp MFfUB St fed'dU'U 7 
ipfoB sraSt fed WdT S Wj^E S I^U^^UdH 1 3H T T7fe,fe > HS>HSe 
S I §UHdgfe>HfetHdgHHdg,'5ra^g T d^S I MW^tMTUSMTT^fedHfetfeH 
S ura u§S ?h S S §u »wt wife § rat fet mb 3k urasp-r Bt Sbbb 7 § w #rI 
Sratraferrara, u§S, Hrfew S ratfte S S Raw RdRt S fautf feraB r 7 mi Brara 

srafe, §M § W« S Bora feB iwt BfiM S I MRB 7 W BBTB Hfe S 

fe(§irafeBHfefeS'^SBBH-BB T >>raH^tBBB T S I Hfe feB M^H 7 B 7 BBTB Rt 
BBcB fc'lfeS’ UR 7 rat URH Mtft?> S I fecJ UHra 7 ratcf 7 BBt UMfera 7 S rat raSd 7 drat 
Ud^ Sfera 7 S I TEH MU 7 ?) UHBR fed fed clfe HUME SIbI dldl S ft <3d! HcW 

ura-^UM B 7 raoew yutf § yrat b^ 1 ?xft Bra? hrr 7 i Udd B3TBt Rrara 7 §u b 7 S 

Ura-^UH feB tte HRR 7 S fefe M BRt HHRd feB B 7 S fe B 7 ^ t MB fEH S BBT 
Tf ^ % MiUB B 7 fefe? B7? BrafMB MfeB fe dfe^ §UB S ! feR B 7 feqra fed 

feUBH 7 MBHra 7 H 1 B>F,iraH T 3H 7 S'B§SBdSfeS3tS I feH fett Rdt raw raRB 
RtfS I fHwS^B^ifejMHWifllBMSMBfeBfeBligraStUB ifeH 
Bf 7 HW S B^, HHTBB »iS BHt Bfes feB *fedl3t >H 7 § 1 Bt S feH B 7 feB Btf BB 7 

S I B^MSdB^BrlBBB^^SfB^^^dpMiBBfeBfEHljcfrafBSSSu?) I 
fed 75BR4BT Hfe BB§ d]B M5B TBfeB Bt Wf feS' S?? 7 MfeiB B 7 dS UB >dS §U 
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eft pEHHd'c 1 ) d|t( cSlcJ cftfS: Hc5 I c^'dcV ^ Bf'ddl fed HU tfe 7 oftH 7 

ttfe*P Ht »f§ HFP3 t EE tfcr HBft U?7 I HE fel PPcl EE E* yTS 

5P3?5U§vt§ fiTR^ra^ WHTiraVTHVP^fes^t I 

1. SHlTy tife d'rl 1 Held 1 ajd cJM 7 fHoltl'd I 

2 . i 

3. oTTF^iraHUtf I 

4. i 

5. i 

6. I 

7. H'&H y 7 ^ c^dPcJ lc‘>‘^ ‘H I 

8. fdP ^Ffefe fe<5 'dTftf 3T3I I 

9. yddl^^traH 5f^'>PVl(^S sPftpiP dldl I 

10 . I 

11 . ?P§fe^ 73 §feHW?P§fE^H^ I 

12 . urfowfo Hfap Hstrt 1 tftw, Tjvrat i 

13. M^^mtlT^CFSH^tPBt i 

14. ?fe^H^uftrfe3?ferilH^ I 

15. cP oj6' EoRFtps 7 1 

.16. I 

17- H3VT1T3H °p 3d 1 ^fd 1 

18. cPHl , tf r y'cD-rS 7 off dltt tjofl >Hdlt! ufl fid 1 * % £i'» 

fe?f Hdd' fet) M'dlkof >>PPP>P, TP-FH ^ UH 1 , d'frl^P, Odd 1 , few, HFR5HW, 
OHHfcP, ^3ft»P H¥ Et § fpTPW EHt tJst fi I feji 1%%? 

^(HM»P?HH^3Pfl§3§U?J | HTT3HP3 ftrte'<f ¥» ¥t offer fefe»f 3 1 
feH EH 7 § cfe® cfe3 crfU3 UflfeH Ht??i 3 effort ?P75 Pit HPpfdPP rP HcftF Pit I T^f 

§HWcras 33 i 

TFl-ffet d!d<il rPJPHH’ddf or3^fEtyTrt4P<DfE , »p3 I 

?TH HWI WT$ ¥ T 3 3 Efet rP TfrPU ?3Et 7P& VPHET <5Uf I fej TO ^ ^ 

HFP3 ^ flPfa UdVP £ fes W 3HH £faT, %P>P?J PfaT »fe 3Efef CfaT fet TfefeH 

dfo$t tftTRfuS vfefefdW 'f*6( pRU '3' § : 

‘tFPPtttPrdfe l’ 

EW >PEEI Hfe Hr VTE^JH ^ t, ^ ^ fUPJPE ^ >H§ §H f5PH>E >HETPH 
dfoJ<tl I feH H'ddl H 1 IrtcRFS ojdftW 7JJ5 djd TpfUSJ 3 ofef l|t)fe>d Ijfeddl'JP lH% fe 
35, 3U-HW, Prate & dftd ^5' »fe d]fcmg tP fe»FdT 335 1 »pfe 3 fe*6>HKl t Itfet 
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»r^HdWd dfdHy fffes^H^fBB 7 i pHU'd feutfe 

UBM 7 3H r >^’H^^UBH 1 3H T §'fH?5S^t3feHfHg r t I fit ^fdH 1 UBVFBH 7 t 
HU, fi=THUS, ftWB, Pfe 7 , Bfes feB OTRl t 3+ §H t BJE MW 1%B Ijttf OTt 
^'^H 1 S ^HU^ ^Bd U3H 'dH 7 Bt fli/1 dd 1 fet dA Qd UB-S^dH HdU t rife! 5 I 

fsH s^ 1 Oh t BU a'h t fnt us i 

sth thus 7 Mt 7^u ufost t Hgu | hu fft m§ draw Bt to 1 fet tst to ^ 
tfe'^BfeFWlBSHfetwfeB, tdftd^^dRrfwtfEMTt I 

fiy tft: ffUTft^dlf 5^Hiuytt>Hfefq>Hy3?7 T & I fSH t ijHU feB^ feu 

US: 

(§) iranwt^ ‘nfe’ djfuydSHd'ylt'Vfe fra Hwfe Trad# 

HH cTOc[ Sfft HB l” 

(»f) ufeSBTffe^HfW^USSTSM^HfuWOTHBiUB^BaSSBS 
ysfert : 

‘UddH Bins} BSE 7 S^ felw srfe’ 

(e) ferfBW’ HOT B 7 fifes fejt: 

i-ldU'd'd 1 dldH hIa'H'B I tyddPct HfB ddl^FB I 

B^US 7 MBits BUS 7 ^ I B^B^yjftiBlBBBfe I 
(H) ffef WUB 7 fifes q’UB BUS SEffeumiS US: 

(1) >#j3%S T HB?3 T §^fe > H T Et?fW I 

( 2 ) feUBHBfB 7 H 7 U 7 UB I H§U ydif uftPH 7 frlfs yfe I 

(3) OT^HfewttffdTOB^OsfetBfdT I 

(4) fe£ did GIG ddlPd S clfd I 

(5) HE 7 H§U HOT UB tsf I ftWSdft cfufu fy^Gd [ 

(6) I 

dPdd'H : dldd'pH (dA did H'Pdd'A (djd A'Ad, djd UTHB'H, djd > HBHS t?) Bt 
BBT^fettBBBtHUdBB^MMfeSHBtHrstt I fEH 1%B IBH HW >H§ TOT 
dfdel tfer pHU'd cTB^BltB?) : 

(§) ^BHTTOBtHMHBTflyfBfHWBtflSBBBHBBTS: 
‘‘S 7 SBHBH^'dEd l d' l” 

(»f) PffefBBStSTHtfy^ttUS: 

“STSysfeH^HSis l” 

(E) W& UOT 7 Bt HUTB HOT § ^H 7 BBBl t : 

“Pfe HBJ§ fft HPdHBI Pd M H BfOTF l” 

(H) HBfeBl^f tfeBHBBBtt: 
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‘ ^ ire nag f^la 7ft i” 

(u) l^TT^?ra>>FB^^U T ?7tTOt&: 

“crfa ryPid'^^HS^Tfe^ I” 

(<?) HStft Hdld fed' 0fe)3t aid* tft "HA dtp O' 6dt o(d3 Ud<±d T cftc? UrTS 
tftHVIdti 1 ct : 


vifesr : ftftTS 1 ' ^ f3?7 dlcJ TTfegro (dja cTOof, dja W?H, dja MdFTS) ^ 
aaFTfet'gg^twferMMg 1 ^ I 
feufautal^f crai*t^g?>: 

(9) yaHgjH 1 p6d£(9 9, @H ^fi-Wdrt cV^ HOT fedslO dd 1 0 : 


“3H ai^U >}% fc'd^t OP flftw I” 

(m) H'd 1 fdW?) UdHTHH 7 fed c}, dd Gh ^fdPH 1 ?} t? HdU oifcft <J?> ; 

“dTadjat^tHW^ |” 

(h) HdTftarffeaf^^waradtt i a 

“Hd wfo t ftfe I ” 


“t-l'crd dfe dH H'd ?> rFfew fd* ^dfd dOft - cfe 1 <} |” 

(d) ^yfeBTjUe^Tt: 

“EkFtrfeFSUUfaSW, I” 

(or) 

“TFar^wtMfejw i” 

did a|a H'ldd tf 0-lU'd TPH H'd* 1 > P§'?> t H dfd<£l t! 7 ddh^'d S' IrIH fed MTdH 7 

uavPHH 1 6'w tt"cf Hda-w ^^'csa §H^4a oidal ^ i ay dja H'feg^gaHdP 

w §^h hM pftas ffea w aut ifer § ?a ara?r t m3 §h §' wist mh# wfexEt 
Maguirei^^i 



»pfe wS* 

i l wfuzfmt 

1 

fj§ a£g irfeg Ft Ft gte Ft fewt 

fef Ft &T ■d'flit H'S tte-foft yg^ fw-fe fdd 'H F 7 MW ^ UftaT 7 : 

3. djdfy WH Mu'fefl'dl i 
3. WattraTftfWF Pc{3ftrP>fV^ftT>>TO^?ft I 
vfe^#yH33rgf^f^u^ 5 §3ltfl^'ddorf%F i 
fer |% fefeerwa us fg ara >H3H?5 H’ilra' 12 gfo® 7 faft Ft aja-feMgFt 

nrotg^fe^g^fegstgasF 7 

ffcP>f?5 UfcJW-UicrS djg M3H?j H'fejy ?> eft M I fe > H r T-ft I QdeV ^P-a 7 tHd 7 § dcOWVt 
t^feffw4wfwwM^Hfe^^F T Ml^§^H 7 §f5g T ^t I feH3^' 
sretH'tfrfeduft)^ wnraH'rcjy^Fty'itfd^lMHt i 

Hdrl IJel'H 

fen ait 

feef fFS 3jg tft, 3U HF 1 TJdl'S I 
§U%H3 Fife <FH 3f, Ftrsras 7 g 7 ^ l£ I 
■fegfwt^^faga, “3jarft,Hfc75tt i 
fijatM 7 } H T feo!' muf ag, fds aai-r Tsatft 1 
»W y*'?3 fhf % fer ifq MSFrat 1 

Fjt cVcSci cf TPH FTF, Ufa FF Wd'dl I D I 

MW-HFt,>>f^3Tf,f^H7^WFt I 
afe ft e) few HciTS eft, dldHfe (ddl3 et I 

tfenMr, tfegMi, it 1 

gag iw mh fn# sfu, FF3 awpft 1” 

HfefegfwQwilydd, 1 


* 


wfc 5fe fw SJOT, »ff43H3, 1970, 9-25, 34-81 147-152. 
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<4 til did fer-'djd' MHd I 

Itf ■! 

o(^l h 9<4 fWm iff MOTTJ, fed* 1 tid 1 fHtP ^ fed “dfe 
dJf>>fdTOH T ftraTfl- 

did) fetPdrt, 4< tidl oft cfei^d'cV I 

Iwt^fifesgw, -uHdfeengw i 
irt fiM fen ud, fed -acirj w i 
me fen at, fksfar ?> fei w” itm i 
fen ^ lira, “33 cret fgvpH 7 1 
Scrrat dlfeV^'W t, T^flfedjd W I 
(dH Hfe P)d* MhIcJ, Md HH3 Hsf 'G I 

^^id3T=ru^,^tefFrfeofg^f it^ 1 

djd MHd^, folH <=C<t 7i 6'* I 

■RoTBira^feHi-FH^, ^fcrFrfeftr^f^ 1 
of Gd'fe did d'fe UH, Hdldl djdti'cil 1 
Efe'srdftrysH'af fdHfldr^^l” kd 1 

W Vto tft t djdy >e1 #>F §U TreW ~&S ufuw ¥fet dJdtf'R tft ^7§, 

feG'fe 

fefecl TF H?> - 

F{t Vldcb rid 1 , VtOH'HcS U'dl I 

T5K HH 1 * feg, fed Qtffe 9 h' I 

W »fdTHdl3 o[%, ftffe cW^RJ 1 3M I 

gw§w3ft^fgly?^w i %>HOTH i s^ta'yd fetf cnwt£s T s T >fcratift§ 
TFf€3l I §U^^M^,§M T ^W T f^^§f5§">HTfe§^- 
feQ' ta3^ffeU^,feHVfH3HF [ f I 
^^SUt'fed'dGjF^J^tffe^f I3t ! 

TrU»ffefeHid d*rd,^3feHTTt I 
dfg H HHaTO' »fdT fc>, Sfe ?5W7 fupt 1 
ferT Hsi'O HfcJ ViHd did, fed Hdl ?> £l5 I 
t5^M3fd'feHud,'5ra^rgOTfe^ i3tf 133 1 

tidl d'ticS ^ti* of^, TFJ dtiPd HH'd' I 

TFfU^t&fMfefyiHSdTOWTF 1 
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Hftufestwfet dJdd'H dlldd'd'd t fcP^-tfe^^dH »ffe, 

ifet ftftd fHUj ^ fed# 7T5 : 

dfe »ffe, H dtfed^d. ft I 
frf feuw s?et, h^j few ft 1 
gfet HH?) ate, iris Hfe^ra oh i 
51^fei^ira>H>ra>>f T fe>H T tltf^ in I3B i 

'515 M 3 HS TT'kJEf ft ?T©F 5 t H T f<JHr fed fERcS 7 ?) ftfe 1 , 33 Hid MHdtTT-T rft ft §cW 

§ tddHcS Id3' ^^fefft3?Pdftdftdft« 

fHW tft fedft <J?> fft djg MMdd'H rft ft ftft 

THclUniird o|fd d'd, OT§U M'Pd ft I 
ft} ^drld ft sfrtft, oTS Pdd H 1 Pd % I 
fttdfe ftdd ddd, O^fer ttldlfc! I 

ftfeHdftfefe 1H3 I3B 1 
dc3 ?)^{3 T H9T, ft? ftd6 dg c<3 1 
nfd did y'd oiiSd, &U ft fed d3 I 
3 (ft fefldd USH#, ft>{dfe FFfe ft I 
ftFpftSHftddft, ^HUdUd%ft m !3B I 

i dj<3 wfid h ‘ ftra § h w! 

feH^MwrftUSfttdyftfedfeftftftTfd I dTjftfedfftft} H(ftdJdfttftftdTft 

ftftdfedftfd^ftg^ftUdfttfttfe^fedfedOTd dPO^if fttftft ! §UF1W 

TO^H^^ -aTt^td^fedddHt I 
^fet ftftd fftuf ftt fetfft U5 : 

djd-HB Add dd 1 ddft ft dft I 
feH ?ftft ft TOt, fFfe fej 5 ^ ®ft I 
f-3?3ftS WF,fHB3W%fet I 
fttfe W-R) feHH feftd ft I. ! 

HtfeTSfe Wfe, ft SFTfe feg^ I 

fftWW^ftftHfe^, ofeHUZ 7 ^ I 

3§d TO ^ftft, ?5dt yfc BT^ft 1 

ftdlGdl d'dl wftf,TOTO^ I HD 1 3B I 

dfe,ftww§H$difftld'di fed 

dftft^lft I GuFlSPdfeG" ft: 
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PldA G9 Ht!d HdW WTO 1 I 

^feTfl§H3a^>{TlW I 
trawra i 

crfcT tjfew KfeW sfew W>ft, cJU i?te f^-FcT I 
fej^fe cTOo[ tfgrr fuwPP, fkfe tran?> ny tto 7 n i 
3ft ^raro - fetft fe ^5 ^ feu ufu?? Puff 3 w ptu^ fft a wf m§ 

»T3T7?3 ^ fft § g3 tff% Hf ofS | 3T nfe c[Tg Tft £ t3 ^ fTT fUH 1 fe§" 

wfkW: 

PfcJA §d WA >HAU, tf r S Psa r st I 
tosf>rofu^3ft,»^Tra'U T ^ i 

3 tTfeM 7 Wfi-f dfd'tf 7 , > H T ft4' Kg' oR5 J-Fdl'tf 7 I 

A 'Ad OtT ^tfU, F03 Pfed FRjfc HH'dl*^ 1 1 3 I 
?ff % wre, ww PTua wt for gs 3 yn PP fo, § Bfo f fo uj >*cra 
HrfdfofoMrfo I 3rfo,HfolcJ 

PldA^U HdH^lPdlwt, 'EdHftWW I 
PlcJA HH Sfe 2) >>rt, 3U rRJkJ ffow I 

TWTOfoy1|fopfo,3fofo1W^ I 
foFfofoHfa^Wdfo^T^^ufo I 
hs H3 H3 fo yaw 33, fn PPfy ^gg foww i 

PdA'dld A'Ao ( d'H PAddi4, UdA Udtf sfdl'c'A 1 13 I 

s^PfoFfofoO^Hfojypfou^^fotfoifo^foHdft i 

HPddJdTfog^^, mfofofoffo'dTfoP: 

PfofHITH^foP, H?Udfo I 
Ptoy^fofot, yfo nPsf Pah3'9 i 
Srfew rJcFA ^fcPH 7 MfoFA, Ifot HcJHA l-FfSPtf 1 I 
1fo^3rfofo>>F,foHH3ffo>HfoF I 
PWcif dji ?> PFtff, Hlddjd ycWHd'c) I 

fe^?TO^^3^,fk5 ^3iW)^ I a I 3 I 

dJd-ftldi'H *ETt dl^'dl 

fen §ira-fe^ yfo fo ^re-fom M uforot ^ yfo fo fo y ut g^r 
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tT fftcfU cfld 1 , 3$ 3T3 ^dHcb H'fcJM § fed ftfWS ’H'fe'H 1 ’ foi Hfe dJdftfeMcfeftH 7 tft 

wlf fe^b'^ra^r ^ote^ i ‘TO-feR’ 

fetftF § ft? feci fed Hid did rft H'B dJd-Hdtt' tft H 1 ^! § feof fe fecfe>1 cfOd 'tT r fetMd 

Ref ~dif H3 ft? feci fift? ^ W ^ dciwl Hfet 'S Mdl cfe 3UfeW tF feoid olid' I fed 3^ 

FltofftF ‘gte' Rd^RfeftW^fe^dfeTW l3 1 HtdjdH'Hr : ft§Hfe§'^^g3o 

?ft3£: 

3fe few ^3313, ftftsfe^RS I 

djd MHdd'H ^ U^3fe, HlcJd i-lddl ?7H 1 

>fas>&a1sw,H>tesitwti 
B T U^^ > >T r fe, tMWfecJ feoidfe i 
W VT36 cftd Fife fe>>rfe t I 
‘trafeRH’ ^ 333^ ?ft fetf§ 33 fe Hfetra 3ft W feu Wd, TO 3 
dM? afet 'tfd'tfH, d>f, L[¥ ! Rffe 1 1 

for t M3TO W 4HtT Sfgt H§H fHUf ftt £ IJH3T 333F dt t ft? 3feT 31333? ftt, 

i3if>>ra3?3H T fugmf3fe i aitjftHftjgfeHd 1 ?) 

oT3 ^ ^dtl'H oildlQ 7> I 3i dj^ ^fdda'H tft f) HclHo fefe 7 , § : 

^>>ffeda?ft83t,ytfeg3VP3 I 

fed’ W 3 3T3 > HH33 T R rft ^dd-fcWd S’ dfe I dJdfe&'H F* oidd 1 rft fetffe 

dd : 

W3 31f WF s^fo t, 3fe H »?33-IT3M I 

if^rafesOTtetB^w^ 1 
3^333fe33i3,3THiwriHt3fe I 
d3cfdd' fedfdjfWHUm^feMfe I 
aisfeaatMura, FftaraHtdafe iRt i 
^3^f^#^Hfd’dJdT^^W)teHtfet^iSWtfe3S3Wfe>>i T ,^§U3 
f^R T dft?>tf T t)’ I H3F dt 3 t?t UftW Hfddjd dl § 3 fedtW I 

fed fodt!’ 33 ft? W Ftdd ?ft £ 3 HfedTf ftt § »PV£f ufo?ft 

#S tftft for fcft 3JI 3FH333T ftt £ fedt fefe R>F3 §d?ft 3Jf dHFH tft 
SHHoi'd oidfi fecSoFd offe 7 Fft I fed dUfe fet) W ^ fed rB’ U sTdfe, 3J5 MHdtl'H tft 
Wf dft| 3d& dfe§ 33 Hfeaif >HH33 1 H 3ft 3 33H afef fef 3U»ft tra-HdS^ jj\ 
fedil clldl H'il H'd 3^, rife djd M33T5 H'fcRJ WU^'Oi, Qdd 1 till'd 7 , 
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§ TOfe # H f Wt fefet I ftftt Hfty fiw ftt WTO, Wt PtTO ?ft ftt 
TOftfttft : 

feBiTB^fTO^TO I 5ft I 3M I 
—Tad 1TE£ ! A sift ijHrt I dd y 'd &!rf H?3 Hft I 
TTfeHfedldAHTO^^Fft I ft ifeft 3^3 fe? uftt I 30 I 

34-TOHt??TO3TTOt I fet gt3 TOft fef gfe I 
djdy'cft ft fcli-lld fldl I 3? fecS > HTO 36 ofd ftdl I 3H I 
MTO ttfo ty'ftfd rt(d dldfe I ddd Hfi-flwd PjHft dlrild I 
3WHft?gfetTOt i gfeiTOTO^^Mdrot i 35 i 
OTWffe-^TO I ^TOOTTOTOfollTOT I 

wra s Tdi^dl fdfe>gfu ftftt i towffMjM i 33 1 

Tft to >toto ppfug ft w pIto ftt ft ftgtfe # fe gftt ftftg fey ftt 

feg^TOfgRfddJ|TTl^td?P^i^^^feM^g1^: 

^pITO 3 ktohuw 1 djdyfefttefftfergw 1 ba i 3 d i 
$al drH'dO TO-ftdd'dt I 0|6(d Hdfd Oddfd 3? Ufe I 
HUTywtTOTHftj^fe 1 TO§TOTOfe3gftgfc 1 85 i 
3^'dlsf tPdiH 1 ftt dl^’dl 

few feF gfttfe £ h^t f^ f^ft §§ ^Tfe»f t fft 3ft d]f M3TO ft? 

ftt ft nft ira-Hcfe ftt gfe fer 3 feftftf tos g 7 few wfep , 3+ gro ftu?> 

rftt'Ogbr^s^utffergfe 1 to feypftt ferotnuf ftt 3 ?feg w § wuh > fed 
fegft us fft to fedg ft ftft m fer § tohot} tn 3 iro TO-ferofttfe ft ggg 
fftftftfttft 1 g^H^fejfejTOgrotggtTft 1 >ntfe ft flfddTi ftt ft gro tiro ftt 
^(ftWOgt^ftt &dl , X T I fdPHfe ftt fetfft TO : 


“gif >HTO?> Tpffe rft ?> ffefg gtgt fg httuh to TOH-yggg ft >>mft 

fro 1 ft fay to ftt iw fsHftidl to§ fttfftt yftt ftg[fa to t fag 

TOH-yggg gfy gfajy pto gfttft 1 fro feg ft gjf giro ft gg ^h-§w ft 
fay ft ggnsfa feft ift fag fftft yg ftftt gif g 7 pro ft ft gg ft »rt 1 feauro 
y<i ft ft gjf 6 'dc< ft? rft ft nft ft ggg ftw 7 ft gg gg gft ft w fey ftft ft ftu gg 
^ wft ft gif rft Epg fetp fftft 1 ftg tjtoj goy g'il gjf rft ftf fegftt ft yiftt 1 
yrftt g? ftftt riJl y'il ftfe ft ftyfe ftdd rft ipg ftifftTO 1 ?? gg ftu gif rft »ry 

g 1 ft ^ Mft gg ftg gf 1 gftt ggg fro ftn 1 gig*>ft ftt ft MRiftt y<tl 

ftfegft?^ gftgg to ggt 3 + ”1 

feftfefeigTOg i ^ftfefeg5H 1 tTTOH^& 1 TOTnjgggftgrafeTOftfeft 
fej fftdd Hi Odl did 1 fof djd tydi-lA h'fdft S fw 1 § ^H-^H'dd' fed do)K?ft>f ^4 ft 

gge fsftft fttft, ft fen fHd *3 ftft ddl pps Wdi diS hs i ft, y 'y 1 ftdo rft (hh 
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qror § feu 3 # fens 7 uaitef 3 hot g?re w 333 33% 3d us, §h 3d dwdl 

^0#Jff^gU3^fi3Ul^T# I 
dH-dfcPdd' 5 W3t! fec<5 o(d6 3'9 fdTW>t f3P>F?> fHU[ d fecf tfcT dlw sft fetft 
d, fen ^ firara du 7 ^-feiw ?> [y « *ul : bite 7 , feffe §zr3 7 §H3d3d 

eft 33f I fdiwd rft fetf% 33 fe rlt 313 M333 FFfog dt £ fHtf 7 § 33333d 3® H3, 
3 t- 

“d'dl SJM3 7 1 >f^3 T djd “f 7 fW rawgt Uddlrt ? 7 55 T fdd 4s' H'd 1 

yasF t fn 3 »pfe gjg d $ 3 bu 7 gjgw 7 iro afo 3 feftw 7 nt, d 33 ifai gjf 

HtlTO#>H^H»ri §3 M # W$ B]| ^ fefbtf 7 M §3 fey BHt § yH33 ©3 
f #3 f^B 7 I 33 §3 U333 ©3 d MJFe fe? fe 7 fw UTTOt >33 ft l” 

3]3 H'fdy rft tF MHW 5 I ” kIPH 1 ?^ rft % fdd M3FF3 “fS3 FFtdt WF 33 H33 1 

UH3W¥tS^feT ! 1 

2 

fefe^FHSf 3i^ut iray 

133^td: _ 

3. 3??te I 

3 . drasPOT i 

5. H ; f333 f333i-33 3 FWSt FW}f?B W i 
ufcTfft : 38l?5 

(h) £cF C(4\ fefkd'Hcj >d' W p?3T tifsP zft d I §33* W TF3 7 d3 W 7 

- y<£l Up dtddtd I fMdfe'dfld fefed'HcPddfedtd I dl^, fH33 

ffckJrt 1 1 d ddt»F d Wd fedrt 1 d’ 333 3d WcP3 3J3 3]3 H r fcJ5=l dt 

yld feWFcJ tF<£ 1 f8'3 >HHa^ dfe 3 I fecW^ll3t>>F§'feS T ? T 3 1 ^IS T 

I Wfet! fed*' Md'Hci'd 7 dt fSTT UP3 § Ud 7 33?) 

cjt fw^FcSt 13P53<5 fr^lif ^ feltpJF & fcf 3J3 Mdfl?) fft f> ■§R-^JF33 7 

330373^ §H 3 | 

fi) 33 ?ste ^ 3H33} @§ fgpiTOf tfl ^ fej H33 p! SUf &j titd1 I 
HM'dof ^'Q'ti 1 3, Qd ^^i'-FU 1 ^ 3H ft'cil 'cjdtd' I %f5 r -3l[ 7 @' 
HU'd >^-333 % WF Hfef^F TFS tfl Hof tFtF S I WF3 >>F§5 
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uw tuft nuHratf § fuuru wu §' ut ws @ut Husk* 

USj^^UTfu^fi^HHSfeU^fUWtt I WTOS-HW^tfeH 
tcTGTH § HHUU 1 & I £)'tiltl'dc( fetl Httl^Su^TJFU&fedl'dUTT 
UH TO Ut iPTOt TOT^t fi-TUUU TUS UU ?xjf 3 HU% HU I fePt 
Hfeuif <TOof flt £ UU H>f 3U grfewt ^r^t H3W tTOt UtfUt 
UptHHUtut I t^,H^1%UUtfuUUT>fT§kTt: 
wfe FTOt HU 1 iratf $s% 

HT^HUTSHU^ir 

■SHT, fut^ HcF UUU ut feu <j oflji ctfu>>f ^lT§Tf HU £6dl TU% 

HUHT UU3 ^fw UUU r ft I 

UU §U tuftH TP% HUTO SEt 3t Ut 3 HUU t, ^ §H ^ W% 
VTcTU fee sfd3 P'd ut uauu 3 uferfuiw 3f i$,feJ PxttUHUurfu 
MfeUHHHtHUM lUBtuiW^feM 1 ^EtHUU'rflUU'M^Wrft^ 
@3 UtHU 1 fu^r 9t, § §H § “HUI8 ‘iTcFS” 3 “FT?” ?th 3 UrfuH UUU 
UT 3dtur ?ufc»fT ?U I UIU OTTU ipfej^j ut ^ HVf UT3TH USH 
ft-W 1 Jt Ut ctst §3 Adi Ht I THTUU: HHt!' £ feu § MtV^ VH Ufcft UTJT Ut 
fokfeu UUtsr Ht, fUH ?PS %J3 ut tst 3ut “HUt” “)Wt HUTS 
HUr?t”dut I 

(з) f^HtrWHUryUtff >w£^3fui}^^HU33T^iu^ 

uut ft, GbaI futt UU HU $ UUt I KHTufe^y^uV UUUUUSUt^H 

fit 33 § t tut hut yuu HtunGt irdu r d?> Mt wGu: u 7 stufSHat 

3U >HUUTO SUt WU fetBt HUS t?U tSM 1 t UT3U U 1 H3U UUf UUU 1 , 
3T Pud HUH tut ftcT fi-ld § Adi M 1 HUt! 1 i 

(и) U^-UdSTdr t tfc fwat uutnu U#>f utw HU3 ufeifP y^A' vk 
UA I uut U^3T? T kut»f 3 HSTHtMT HT^t»{T UA, ffli^t § H^t 3U^t 

UHUtHT UU, U U-# f#A-Pu* ^^tHUT^ursutwfR.d'aH' UUl»fTUU I 
Ifd M fuD U'eT u^^ut^ft^tuut'^ur^,^ few H^-UUU ufeu^T 
§ fft %3 feu ^ im Hdra % 3U § ww uau ut f'un uu% tte 1 

UJf TTOU ^ ut f §U tut »f?S ut 5uut, tu^r J f 5 ^ 

HUryUtfUT ^Ut 'c'U, oifcil MBU fojcWUU 1 HU UU 1 clidl 1 I 
(M) ut^^^^^UUHTSTHtyUHUHtutaTUdUiHHTUT^UTPffetHTg 
W feuS U7T I ifu H3 tuu ^Uft UUU uftfut t I HtUU uW 
Huqrs HTUtW atU-U3Ur-yat»fr § Su uut HW# ITUUT^ fej^T 
H3T-HTg>tfT ^TH§ fe»n§^Ut>>{T UU, ut ui| ^T gd#>p us 3 He? 
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>H T yfe>>FyTfet>>f FUt I W-Wfe^ftvfeT 
didl 1 dtdd 1 5 I lodl'H 7 dO'ol'HT eft 6dl, fTdd eld'd' HOT dt tldHcS £ 
»i'Q t! U?> I Mfe H'y'tf fed ddl fetld'OFt cfeUF, tf t!dHO ddOMfe 

^$#gFdfefeH^§yfeHFtyaf uf i ^JyFT^cfeftfe 

UU FF3 fete fe fe Hflf fe J HdHfe I yfet fejfe yfe utufe U F I ?fe§^ 

fefe#UF,HfefeyuFHsfeFtuF i yyyfeM^ffHtiy^feu 

out ty'Qfe' rt ufe d'dld filOHd> O'cd ^ ct fed c^HU O'dS fetW 3% fe 
Hd' % Mf-fec? dtIO fed fe’d'G-i UF I Hfedjg O'Od fey rft % ife Ft 

>Jf 34 UMfedH^utfeHCra 3 t§fFfeHU I 


(£) $<=(' % foci HF'^ fet dfe Ft d(d<£ feQ I d|g O'Fd feyfefeHOT tH'dl fe 

M'dfey, F'feld'dd, y-i'dddfe d'rtHl feteo tett dfe) fdHH"Ut > H r ddldl^ 
^^WEtfefeTStHgUyfeHU I H^fJ^Hd'Sdl'rU^IUHWyeraU 
fet»F fefetw Ud Wife, 1 u gH'dW 3 TO >H 3 H, g^UH, >H .^3 1 fedd 'F fe «d 
yfe i M^Mufewt'd'et-y^ OT7Tft,feHfedra tftfetefefudFyiy 
fe Hfou feu MU 3 F fe Uftfe ^ 5 t HOT 1 ? tefe 3 ^ fe feyF l{ytj UU 
fefe fet, fen feu uu fe f tut fjfet §u?fe fe yw fey fetra sfet 

(^) &UfetFHtfy l >ffetufeF T Fi-I'dlfe I HHtf Gd'dO' tfe dl'Qe 1 feufefefe; 
uu fen §ufe fe mfe to w tfe w w fete fey fe 1 cfet wt 

Hd 6<JI dfel I fey^ ^ 1 fe*>f fe Id d WI Utfet Ft Hdt tycVDetl dfe S' fe 
©U yj3 O'Fd fey rft % d3d Hdti fet d3d Wdl-H 1 ^ MyU-MtfU § fej 

fey^wy^rrautyuHHH^tfeat i ^-UTrefety'Fy wuFfeufe 
fey ^ »fe fy m-h^ wte ^ fcw fey fe fey Ss feu fifet-wi^PF 
w jgUcf fe i yfe tedfe y fey uf fe yra y|y yfyy fe ty fe Ft fey hto 
feyfe UF, fey Hdfe UF, tF fey^ fet Hd^'U cfdfe UU? 

(t) feu fey fe fofefd?) Hfd dig OTOT rft Fit HU §%-§^ fefe U fofe 

HdU'^^Ulf H'fdy ^^ Gyrd^ ^IWHWfey^fe^fewfe 
# ut 3 ut^tw uy Gufe % ufe feu- yw HfecTU <ro fefe»r fer, fey 
ufe-ufet fey It i Oyt % »rara feyol fofe feyu % Hfe § rrs ^t 

HF'^Ofed HdGl UU Pdfi ddet @§l|tTUH3yf fee! y^ 

yiUOT503fe>r-y^3feyF3yHfFwufus T feofyfeor T 3tyfe^ i >>rife 
§M i y^Mfe-'ap>ffeura T fed fs 1 yfet >ra %y fe, fefe Ft feof-fey yyy t 
H fe ^ ^t yfeyt sut' fefeft i 

(tf) dd 1 3u duft fedl'd H’dfe I fe HdHH UU fe Mdd'W fey 1 ^utFlU O'Od 
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fe? § srat fed 0 fey b£ to 3+ fe 

fe^fef fegt I Hdd, 'WTBdOfef 7 , ^,dfe,ffeTBfefe,§W 3 ,>H?fe 

^ PgJHs) ^RBd'^fiw^Utfed 
tPFlWHt? Bit HfeBTB OtOufeS^fedfetfeOHd, rfeOd^FdB: 
d-Fd 145? OT5 fed St! Hd? RdM'^d >>Pd fedt! H7> vF Hid did fft 

fed 'til rFt! Hd, ^J-FdB dfdtd 9 HU 'hi 3 ^ old 1 St cfedl? 3 hI dlHddH 

fed' ^ ! fefe-fife, ddld-cSdld, HPdd-Hfeld fed HdM'^'A 1 d did dPS 
fer ^ hub fedfef trfe, 9 dpife ifh d? s 7 bits 1 — tPR-BH OM 7 yB'<io( 
fed 7 Ul rFdOfe 7 3d I U3 fed fed fey W fed fed dfe 2ft Hd tthl Ohl 

^ fd frfe fdt djg 6'rto( 0d rft tF d'dl fe* dJd-XdS £ 5 hi RUB 
OdfeM 7 , 0$ 333 M d 7 cfc\ HBtPf d£ fdM 7 , ftlH 0 fedO £ BTg BP 
d'd fed BdB: 01 Idtl dfet I 

(do) IdWdt fdWd feu( £ fed 3fet dd3 dfet fadd dfe 7 fl I ddO tF 
ffe^fedOd’d-ddBTdS^ I irfet dd3T feld BTg Hfed % UBT dfe 
cl Odd^O HfeRdd fedt! 7 feu 7 , O' didtd 99 tfed BJ3-fe > Hd3)' % 3H3 1 dB 
S St! 1 fed 1 I fe<6 ? fefe dfcWOl ddfe fd IrlH BJB-1%»fd3t % dHd'dB 
dfedfedd, Psd y'-ilOdcVOtOttl IdBfediF^dd^dfel^Hfe 7 
BIB B]d TTfed dfe dU3 91 it M^dB dfe! fdt dfel? §H fed 5 

feOlfedddBBTB-HdfeOl dfel I d 7 3B 7 9 HdOfe, d 7 3BT3 7 01 dfe! 
§3 7 d"3i'B_TBH 7 feddtdfel' I feBattH^dFoCBd^ d^dKfBTdP I 

fet? BJg MBfld Fifed 9 §H ffet dfe-gfe fd 9 " dfel? 9 901 991 dfel 
dJddfetOfHl, difaffeOl dlhl? 3 ’dJBdfe d 91 df, H 7 dfe! dd 9 3 fefe 
fed dfel 91 ? 9 Oh rtdSl 01 H 90 fed BJB-feMdOt 9 dFdfe UK 3 7 dB 
faffig? 

dfeldd9 019Hddd91'fWdH 7 3t9 I ddB 7 BIB d'dd 0? rft UBT dt! d 
dFfwOfdF? “OtfeV” 9d TMQT (Tfe(3 Td^t) feBKdfefTRd I fedBStfd 
©^feWtfdt'dd3ByB>>f 7 feM 7 ^ I MWBfe^feHfettHB^ttBF^flfefdOH 
| BTddfel S 7 ife 0 BIBdfet fed^ d 7 Hd H dfdM 7 0%BF I ^d wOt Oddfed??# I 
dBfe^dtFd tldl fhd didd H'd^feWdStil 5 I OH^SBJBcWjd^drffdtOHB d^ 
TTOdfHt I feScfl O hB 3d OcJ dU3 TFBt dfet Od'B H?) I dd§ ^ §U fdt fedt? 
Big' ?F?)d rff O’ ? dl Hfe'd)^ rfl § Od H'dldfetdd'dl CF^Ht? Rd! WflsfelddS 
01 OHB W fjR 7 d dBBtf R 7 I BTgdfBRd H'fed ^BJBBfd H'Pdd Of did Tfe T^OB 
(Tfe3T££T)1fe3f3Wdl3M I 3fel ddd 7 Wfe dfet dfe S ^ BTB MBRd 0? dt 
d 7 H»FfeM 7 Ht I ORtSfHOlOHBBdBfedTOtTrod^ I 1 3 RF5 7 0 ddtd fed 
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/ WS Ffg FFFi ffe 7 fej HF 3JF-1FFF wt 

tHFFFF^fey^ffe 1 i 3Fim fetero $t ff 3 fefe feu fdigfj few? Ffet 
djayw Ft 3 Ft ^rafw $t fesfe fg d fen § M ?fet' few i 

W$3F3or%3fewfl1of3Jf djq H'PdM Ft^fet feo(6l cidA M'd H'S feOsd'HoCd' 
Ft fF3t M FTFfe F$fe Ft FHgZt §3 Fdfew 3H$t Ofe FTSt ft, fen Ft WTSF 1 
BPFttfeFTSttl I W^3refeFtF 7 ^fe^3reF$$§feHfojF 7 $F$FF,feT 
SlU cRitld FWF $dl 3$ cJF I 

3 

3'<±1 F 7 FdHUF d'oid 1 

/ ■* 

F$te wl FteFFrfew fet-FFt ht§ fen feg- $ few ifetw ff fe FffeT|j 

FTO^Ft^Wy^tFfeF^WFFtfe^F^MFt I 3F ffel HF feF yFF 1 ft 

fe§F FWFdjfFfewtFt I 

djdy<tl 

fen 3^ 3HFF ‘ifFtF Fife’ % $33 H: Ftfe. fife Ft Wlfet 3H33 $ Fg 7 
§§ “djdbl'il Ft 3OT?” % 1FU$3 Zfe fefe fetfe FF : 

“313 (TOF Bfife 3, 33 3T?t lM 3 fe 3 Add'A 31 3?> 3 »tm3 »fm § ‘nfefe’ 
offclcC 1 MHd MdQ 33, Mfe dd<jl ) H r 3? did! 3 ttdl-M31 WM^ W? 33 33 dd3 
/ 3& I §3 Bret 3 TO 3 ffe 33-33 31 33t Mfe 3f| 3]3 Bfefe ffe Hf3 3 I 

fed 3 Adi Hdt! 1 fe §3 dc^ 1 dtfl 3 '<d 1 fe(3 fedl A 7 dldl 3%, > H§ M3 djd A'Ad 
Hfe? 3 fe § Mf3# fefe-MB Ufefe M3, 3 felt 33 3 fcf3 331 M 3+ ‘few’ 
fed fed M 7 fefW A 7 3% I Mfe 31 feldttl dl'S'dl 333 H'dl 7 ^ 7 3 7 Mt 7 M 7 F 7 
feH 7 3-3f3H M^ 31 3 T § §3 a 313 3 MB3 3A fe 3T3 Bfife 31 gfe fefe 33H 
ffe QdA 1 3 H I 3H§ HfTF 3t I ^®t 3^ S 7 ?! >M 9 h 1, olfed 1 ^Pi 33, 

ItM'Mi'd 33 ^ fcldfel 0; feldAd dldl § HHmI ^ H'9 fd^ @3 fed H33 33 I 313 
3 7 f33 fe3^ IS 3t »3U^ 33t MTSt M^t § 3F§^ 3fef$ Tit I 333? fAS 7 9 fe 
3]3 A'Aoi 3t JJfMFt feyf fed'M iT 7 fidlw f3^ dldl'H 7 ? QdA 1 ^ > tf3 "dHd'9 H 7 
3^3 33, M3 fers 7 t 33t3 H333 3t 3k, WM 3t WTSt M'ddl'd %3 3t 
/ A 7 3% I fej 3t 3>H3B 3t 3fs 9 fef §3 Qgt 3t ?53W 3t fe§ JStff 3^t tM I »PM 

f tefeW ^ fdA 7 3f 33 t § f33-3T3^t t 77 33fef 3S 7 feW 3t I §3 S 
33 3 ^3F 33 ffelS 7 trafef 7 3 333 1 3t ? 3t wft' 33?t3 f3 WM 3 331 33 3)35 
fUt fe3 f^M H 7 fe 7 ^ WW if 33 f 33 WtW, »f3 331 tM 3^ fet' MW iff 
^ A'« dfe’H 7 d'dl fed 3^ dldl'H 7 I 3T3 H'felM 7) >>33^ dcHi'tf 3 3Et 3dlfi MfcJ$ 
31 rtfed 1 rft S WM^ M 7 3T3 33 3 3H3 3 3d2 Wdl WM^ life Mgd ^3 fed 1 if, 
^ fej feH’M if ^Bfef 7 few f fel fKBfef 7 I f ffefW fefef 7 B 7 
few 3 3Tf Mi33A fe f fere Hfefef I M3 fefe a 31 3fe»r l” 

F: dragaFfFUi^feldy | <^^ 3 ^ , ’feF 3 %FTFk 3 H$HF, 33 Mut 33 J 
dW dl5 $ dd'O F 1 g$ 1 Ft .Ft. ffey Ft fetfe FF : 
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(T) USUS'HBSSEt^OT^f^^SwsfUSTHtS'ddd'dUf y§U 
trrfHHT i 

( 3 ) dl^ A'Ad iff 'S'ttW Stflof yy wfcJ<£' rft ^ cfe rtdl ty'sl'HT I rt 

I yufeffe AUfSfeM 1, I 

(3) WT^UfeutuferstW I Suf t^H^UUyfeurgu??' 

flt.yt. fewntSuyfeSufetyfetS 1 

qTSU S’ y tld 'c'ttl yfe HU? eft tl'i-l-cildl S' I nfddjd rft S ddd cJMI-P, y=jt 
oldHtJ'dlW'S OdA 1 IcTH 1 lld^il 4!dH33?> .dldly 05 rjMH o(dA S fee) ydl Adi ^c^of 
<^'d1 SfoiW, S ^dl'd-^dl'd S OdA 1 § feQ MrftpH 1 : 

H'^Hy^uytufeyrr ifyt^ypfefcfeuyifouryT 1 

IdA Wife ^'dHyrydfe A'd I Oaj fety'^fe Gdl H'rd I 

uyHyyHsptyrrjfy 1 OT^i^afoMT^ayfe 1 

H§ 3 suit S3 .yfetsp § uyrs yw feu iraw feur$ gut sut , usu 

yyresytnt 1 SfuAtSTT-SHtTrS wpnfeS^StijwBrawHt, tute* 1 3, 
yfey yre-fe^raut 3 &sp | ircre wet St uyyra-Sey yyfe hu, usu 3 bus sut 
AUf 1 

yy ww sfe^ 1 ut u Sufep fe§ ws % yu fee feraut yyw Ht? 3 ??, 3 §u 
Sutw w Tp Su 3ft § St fksfer 3t §u?r »py3 hua 3 »py3 feu § feu ffefed 
fef" uyut nt fer ffeu uys^ raw ufew-iyu Sts 1 ufe ? ww pjt w ut »py w 
ftray ffr-fe >hS 3-3 3 bus (fef ^^ 143 ) 3 ' 33 3 yjy toh St ^ ubhu yyu 

>HdHAH'rdy§3]f dfedlfed H'fey yy 3t3uyHU§ 
sres&tSiTcE 1 yy w3t^???^y'feHu3t§H3tH3tyreydSd l £l fey ^a 

Utffeffe ol'dA" I fed BIS H?ft AUf W HSfet I fHy-fefdd'Hcl'd' WM ‘Sfe’ fe»TO 
o(dA %<3 yj|[ ^dtHA fe rft 3 H'dl y 'dfl feefet oidA Sdl > >fScf r ddHcATf 3ft, yy fldA 
rft 3 UB 3 > Jf T U tiw 3 dfe I ft d]^ A'Ao( fe rft dd 1 UtwfeylM* fidl ) >f T SFSP 

T|t tjy rft IPH drfl'H 7 , 3^ fed dlW 313 ^drHA H'fey S tS% 'Soft dfe Holfel Ht ? 

S, ?T §U tet*T W S3 Ht £ IPH H^ S ?T St t HS 1 ^ H>f &W t 

H3td?TSUfW-H33SHfeP I 

H'dl y<tl djd ^dld rft § 

Hfd'dJ'd Ht ^ Hfe-fefdd T H ^&\ H3' S' wSt VH3^ “yy 1 ^ 

HAHH'yf’S I feu Hfet yyi Hfddjd* ^HVfrT H3lS fM 3lSt I feH ^t tst S >W^ 
UTfyWSUUSfeHSiyty'dH'dl f HSfet^UUtfiwfewSHUtutHrS I 
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^UTOcT.^mftc?: U^VTS^rr^ftPMTS-^cMtMt: 

ura rft |> d/dWEff 

3gH T g T fft^ I ?ttfe^t>H r fE>>fT | 3UU0ft^H^^U[U>>folUfftt>tf^ufa 
IMufew l uuuuu^fcfuy^MjUTTOTOTfeTfefefBwfuM i uu^ura 

W dtt'Stuffod I 3UU TOTUt tTdHfe w£w if^HHWTOFfkM^ 1.. 

UD. 

uuuurayy TOtuu^TFfeiteT i naluw^^^ijfOTUW i tnufs 

lit I 3UUTU>>faTUMyfeW I I 3H TOTfe HUlt 

HHftT cf?wfe W5W]>y I fe HUfe UUH ttfE^F, 

d'dj 3ydt ’did 1 , y 'M 1 y | ddH T U T , d'ld, >tfRjU ^.64' cRH 7 , dddct. cf : 

3d 1 <dl £d HUH 7 c l y 'ddH'cJ' 

c L§ P Hfegj3l{R T fe I 
5 yfe fcidd udH T yufe wfuM 7 i 

| l <=l | 

feHufe^me^,^M^>?wtaTfk5t i 

T?t ura UUU rft 3 WJUl wt ut “O^” 1 ure »W yfey f £ ft&t, U 7 

(ffafM^FTOyyfew^ufeUHTfl^fufeuftfeutU^TO) ‘dUTOTOH 

U5d y^j »r1w “w fW U?TJ tJfgjr ?” gg gjg §fe»ft ggg ; »rfy>HT £ 
“Sfe 1 <fl|[ 'fe 7 H T yfd'H T § 3t cfHt rt'dl, Sdl'H 7 cjljjj ydd ■D'slrtdl, >>dl gjgdljcf 
mra€l y TOH H^adF l” 

fcjU 7 §ire ftiulw tkJ 7 TOjfar 7 t W # HgUt UTH 7 %tft»fUU: 

(h) ^TTOu^^tM^HH^Htf^yfuuHfdyQd'cy tynut 
TO I 

( 3 ) nfecOf uuu ^ ut £ wust prat wt ut M ura »w uftra § t 

froM i 

US WUW^3^ynf?t^dd<i1&,§§uf H^Ura-HUH 7 ^ 
l^uuro 7 i^H^ura?TOU^^^y^>>f^TO>H^,'a]u>>iHUUTH,urauTdu T H 
ututyil fed dylufu^^fuitTO'^rdPl^fbltddddlUdld^ fed! PcSdHi 1 
uatu d fu nfeura uuu ^ ?ft ut wt fHHfa^u ut!y uu-fe>tfuut uu wrout 
u^,§>>ii^1%u^>>raTOHiuuuud^ i 


1. H' 60 ( Hd<i Wfitl ‘Owl’ § ftW?) rt'rt y^rt i 
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djd ^dld f? i djd <V6c( f? tit y<i:1 

re §' utf?i gjg f? ft ft yft ^ jw gra otot Trfon ft wt otj 

I gig >HdTdH T 1iHftwtHreMf,freg'£3H&3’ I 1%H dTOl fed?f ft 
y'slfef H^tt^^OTiWreH^it^QHitit^Ti'^JH 7 i HdfedM^iOTttM 7 
Hrg-f^€H^twU?jfegraW^t?3ft^g^dra>HdreTPtOTUT7HgHHt I fej 
IJH^f^i utog]g>>Wt?rff¥^lOTTMai%gfet^'dW# fed'dA-fdT 
tJ?j I 

(§) fit gjg ??OT fd ft £ ‘TOd’ § g]g >flOTP f , f HOT ft ‘B^fe’ 2 §fHtf 
Wf W f, fet' “did WT? TTfeH ft it Tfe-W fed ‘TO’ § ft FPft Hif^ ft 
3 ?> : 

(g) hot ft d 7 fewvi ftrag- to-to ft oo-pft ft fit wet ft : 

u§f ft3Jyfgjf,^gitfeHHff i 
feOTSff R \D I 

-H: 3, W ft dd 

(i) ife* tT 7 Hdl dHd' HH£ Sdl gig >HdItf H'ffy ftrefe? ddf cT?> ff HOT 
»{f>{5 (?6 1 H3H dl fed rift UdH 1 3H T ft fHdBHWJ df-Ht, ftd f wt 

H)-t fey it QcJcv y It ^ cS'tt >te ftt ft djd-Hy y f i^T-ft is : 
BftuOTHyTTrtjHdfewfyt^ I 

fe^reW^tHtt fnit,HfeHfyHtrsT§ i 

H3tuuftHI^,HfRHfewU T fH I 
ftyyygylddl^ftuiidfH i g i s.t i 

-h 7 ? it ^ 

(d) UdHTBH 7 W& ipf ft SdlS tte 1 stt TO-TO ft ftw ft fet fed 
ddloc di-life ddi cT?3 : 

adg-fftHfe^t^rTSOTraHWit^ I 8 I 5 I 

-Hdl it 'S'd 

(b) did ft y '<e 1 § dtjd ‘ddcV ft djdd>1 ’ ^H'if cT?> : 
33?ifftgTOjt,B3?ttM>H T fe I 
OTdidStPtW, g^FdftHHTfe I R I HM I 

■d'd H: 3 

(m) te 7 ft 8R5tH $ g]g Mdre Hify f^t ftff tF 3 1 1fe3di d 7 HJ5 HHdf 
US; fen f S 7 ^ t djdi 'il £ ?TH->Hfvp ddydHff US : 


2. “HStJ 3Tf, H3fe gfc f® 7 ” - frw itHfc 


> H T fe tils y '9 
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W^HrUyAHtFA I 

QdHHftlH H'ftl IiHAhI, sidlHIfft HH'd I 

¥rayfaM^!raHf¥TT^,H i h i h£ i 

-H'ddl eft ■S'd 

fej ?3zft' vffpprr ttt TrareT ffer "gra - »?3T^ Tqrrfog- wst ftt^dftwtATOTtTftft 
W§U?^Un3>H^Hf^dU'fel'D^WtdtlJt?3f I grfttHTftfttTTAHHTftt 
?W fetf® 7 0 tft Iff »MH HPfdH $ Hfftd]f AHOT ft? ftt H 7 ftt^A-feteTH HAA ®ftt 
3'Sl d® A3®?VtftHOTftd>>F,ftHfttfHdAd A r ® ftHft'fetf^iEM 7 lAJA-HWftt 
HOTH^A^ftAy »idlt! fl'fdH yft pydfws AdTy^'fe^WH^f^Tfe-TTOlW 

[ddAlrtf 7 °(dA tiftl d 7 6d 2f 'tfl Oft ty'lftd ftt d'dl Tbldc 1 )! ^HH °(dA, OT djd A'Acf 
ftt ft »FUft ftdft Hdt ft ftdftt tlftt T=rat wt ft ftUA 7 IFH HHH Adt ftt d 7 §H A fefc 7 
o(dA H 7 3d 1 eft A 7 wfew I 

-(>>f) PPyWt 1 fed [ftofd rJI'Gft 1 ftfcf d 1 ?! % efft tdft cfdd'dUA fed did cVAcf 

fttftfOTOTHHrsfttHdrfttftfttftt I HfddJdTffftHfel^MW^ftH^HtTTO^ft 
HA I OTHH 1 ®' dJdd»H r fwf%H>>fTft^t^Hd'HdlA^ttr^ftA' I fejfttdfEHOTH 

ftt aIa fty® ^ nfedjst ft ftt nsrftt, ft hotpot ftt othh 7 ® 7 fen ftt ftt tft ftt ftdTd 

H^fttftt I W wPA'A' Tft ftt D H 7 ® §H HdHdl ft H'GI? 1 ® Hdft Aft ! OT ftt fed 
HdHdl Ht H 7 ® iHH'aI HHAt ftt ftt! 7 fed 7 ? fed dlf >H3T€ H'PdH ft fddft ltd d[d 

AA5rftdftt?'H9 fedA' fuwftW^^feAAdTftHtrerfftfeUAfH^HWfeH 

ftdA 7 W^l{t3HfttH T fttH T ^€ T ftW^^ftl3 i WUt5rftlJATAAT oMftt I 

(H)lff rtfdTdHftdHHHdHMlfft (ftft HM3tf) ft'HHd Hftotf (HA HH’-P) dot 
H3 H 7 ® djfewftt ftt ffty'dft Aft I few ft} »fdftt feftt ftftt H'dl fHd? £3 

HftddA I fttdld»1dld H'PdH H3 H 1 ® PotA' £3 HftiTfttdftt'fttfttt&dTHdftdT 
Hdft 3ft HA? fe J Adl'ft Hd® 7 | fedd 7 Pyd yiftl fedAl MftfefHrft driMMftujft 
ft MOT ftt ft H^ ft; feUAr H^ l%H feAHtft ftfeA ft HFft UfeW 

Aftf ft- dd ftt HHfet, dftf, Bdd, fr{3H TOH »ffftH HOT W, fdH® 7 ^ HOT, 
ttdl-Hd ft ftft 7 ftftt rd'ftJoj Mft fdOTlt ftd OT ftd ^HdA IHftw ftd efftt djft® — 
PddA 1 H'ft dfg MAT® H'Pdd ftt ^fUftt yftt fet) ftftt fdoid Adi ft I ffttf MdH Wf 
A^r-A^r ftW5 fA 7 ftt I feH ftt tAA ^ OTjtW A feu MH^ 7 H|3 ^rf^H 7 
HA I fHftt Hto ftfe ft tft did rtfdlti H'(d*d tHd 7 ftt^ fdd ^oiS' 3]A A'Ao( ft?' ftt ftt 
Hrftt ftt OTft ft® OTft HA I §dA 7 U T HH 1 fttH 7 fttHHH'Ht I 

Mtftft f^W-ftdT HTHfew tftB Hrftt ftt >5?OT?ft Al^ftt H3t HUrfHA 7 OT HHftt ft, 

ft ftftt ftt ft HW®t I 
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dclcf riratl 1 3"fcf^ foifl oj'sl rPfetTOt^t dtJ6‘ Hf-Hf t{^ of 

f%Xra% 3T 9 fg5f ^ fee ttt few 1^3 % ITSoT % wfe H73 t%3 

TOTT^U?3§tH^>>ry^fW^^ T f^R T ^3T + ^U?3,f^,§H^?T^23iTiJ§3gT' 
IfSoT Ht »TO5t ^SW t«t fed ^c(§ WS 'SdT 0% US I 

few gra >»^H i r<jy ^H^oru^f ^ i fdraJl QdlfeBrat^iut 

qHW fe? Prafert I ira fe£ ?P5 # feu Hffe fe? iferft fe fj| SW %? ift €t dfe 
fj§ »W feOT UTT %e Pft : 

(°l) fra ? 3 WT : 

IffeW’^tJ'?} Qddl, rt G* 1 y^H 1 sf'd I H I -HU 

djd ^dlt! : 

lfWitf7>t3t,3ratitr?>Tr r fe i 

7 >^c( ftp 3 1 dft, rt fra fej frat HVPfe I 3 Rif I -H 1 ? eft ?rg 

(3) flf tWjcf : 

ty’frp is r Tra *'0, dltPa i 

traHtMfe^PW,?^%i3>Hra i 

swr£txrat*t,xf »pitHfe»fra i s\ -hu 

flf : 

i^fedfeftpfe i 

73WrMx l ^,H^fo§'feft3TFfE I <1133 1 -H 1 ? oft 

( 3 ) d_lf rt'cSoj : 

TO X>dt tPBTdt, ^ ¥# tfHfl- ^rfe I 

U3HfefeH^MdR5t§U?rra I 33 I -WHt?^ 

did tydld : 

TOsfHWt,S^TO?fl 

#W I 3 I 33 I -WPt^ 

?fe : fen fira fet fes qnra uwp ?fet h 1 fee 3H wl-feT ?? tte, fefefe fed 
ttu rft w et ¥ra fet us, § few urafer fet wk qrasu fe»ra & fe fer 

yralw fjd Mute ppfer utt Hfe xs 1 ft, few ft fesw ftu fey wftfe : 

(a) fra sw : 

Htl'dl H'Wd, frl*1 ftprPfetP fey Hfe I 

ftfttxftPFU,?tfttufe?jfeH£ I 

Htt?FfyHHfe,ft>>fe3§ftfe IT I -myeft^ra 

fra’JIdR ft? : 

M^Hra^fePtyurtpfejp 1 



Msttva^vddf* feftefar i p i i 
^f^UUfeHd'd t,HUfe»f flirt I =1 I Ht I -HW?rt;?3 
(m) Uf : 

uftregr^>HWffe,dftw>#fe&^fe i 

I °L I ‘Itf I 

-got ^ H: 3 

djd ^dld : 

life yet >Hwfc,fey T yetjyfee i 

?7S5r^ H'tt'dl^frTH^^^PtPg I 5 l*\tf I -Hdt 3ft ^ H: 3 

fe: fej^H^feHt^lfe^^^Ffllfet??: <\£ £?refe§fe$lj£ 
U3 iirefejfefe^>wed^Tft^ffettfett,era>>?didH'rdy fe^'d 
^fey ?5eft’TftMfe I tTt§d]f tTOof H'Pdy ^fejHScTHcft cft^ 

fet'^feHcrernt. i 3%'ferfey^?r?^#?ifeH^£ife]fefey^3 
H^Ht I tfUifejfeera’jfe^^SlJI^^yfeytzftfeHy^Ht I 

(£) ^ra cTOof : 

fafc yW fefe ffcw, fW yyft^fet i 

I °L I °L I -fetfiJT H: H iw 3 

djd ^dld : 

M^TT^^Wfu, I S. I PO I ->Tfoft-^, H: 3 

4 

mf Hrftra ifet ut grst m§ MH^H tft W Hfe Tft 

wf fife fer fedc^ 1 ora fef cjf for yra cTOor tfe rft £ wfet Trot yfe era 
H T fOT§1MTfl,t§U^^feciy^l!f feM I 

us wit' fee ijw % t mi^ fen fefe § tfa ufw srafe fey fee fefe yy 
fejrl'feHeffeffe I 
d'dl H‘$ dd9 dlS 

era ejy yfey fee fe 3H eraft fee fet fetft M & i fetf 3 h eraft f%§ 
HrddJdOT^^?ft^d5-fe^ c ltfH T eT’H 7 U^wt^ T H§.ie§U?J: 

feet erar, Hra, efet, >hw, efe, fefy, flefe, irafe, feer, gut, fera^, 
eW«f, >rg, Herat, tef , yHd, HWI, HSra >H§ Ijfet I 

few °l£ aw fef feeT § 3eraf ts t yraft tf aw fee era >wee T y et 
3wtfMtt i eraM>rae T y?ftfed *'6y tfeef^aS fed*' 1 d'di'^fe^tel fey 
sft tie rt^ 1 d'dl ddl ^dfd>>f I fej Hfe Hrt eft Hsl^ 5 Hoidl Ht, tf 313 MHdd'H 

yfimera?r?ra'tfeifefefey:)eraFfeeffey^HHetfe i >vfe'yyy?y» 
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fddd'd 33333^ WS el M'fet! fedbl 'afe?)T® 3H®t (^5% I fw ¥9T-I Wft 

(a) frrat^T 

(§) we : era ?pw te Tft 1 33 we 33 i feu?p eP»p ‘3 tf§’ etw wp 
i fcwfct ao 

33: 

(a) ko & m we 

(3) ^et% 3 we 

( 3 ) >)% H3 a we 

(b) h3 a we 

e^eif »fwe r Hettwe^ 1 fe3f3iS3tfce3A33 1 fOTM'9twe 

^esfo^etw ‘wit’ etnpwp'feeuf 3e^^tftt33§®3efH?5%33: 

(A) Ho 3 M WE 

( 3 ) H3H3 TP, K3 K& A3 WE 

( 3 ) ^et t £ we 

(b) y$ 3 we 

tid 1 djd-f?tyo(dl'>P % TO eW 3cP of I WT 33 3 fecf PtfJW '53>fl > K T 

3TP33; ftT% : 

H: A : 

(a) <3 Id c)<;1 i-lcff >>p3tp, ue$ uPms 1 

( 3 ) M 3 nee fwPe, 333t 3 <DPd wp§ 1 
(3) »p 0 3J#>r m^Pu eh »pu 'cpeed'e 1 

(b) Wf® d!tf«' 33 3P, feBT I 

H: 3 : 

(A)u§'nPddjd^¥l i >pw T , feeKfelwfefe^Tfe 1 
(3)iwut^fwe^&,1wute T Hitfe 1 
( 3 ) feet Hfe $ Kfc9>p, fee fee lire i 

(b) W H'dld dPdA'H^, iraHftfipfeWTPfe I 

£e : era 3 i He r H fft f we+ fee et fee tp? fnset & 1 §33* t is £ we 33 , 
ffl^fet^weret^ ‘3 ef§’ et»p wp?5ge ‘ 3 ^%’ se5g3uel»P33 1 3spef 
OTet 3f ftr feet t, M >wT 3j3 sot m§ w wreerT eft £ we 1 fee fy »p£ 

PF I 

313>H3e3H^^Weri%e^iW§W-feBWH t 3lMf3Re1>e5e1>>Pe3 I 
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(»f) MHZUfttw : ^S 7 SRftRtftftP>tf 7 ^:> 7 >fRZURt>H 7 US I Rsf RpW 2M»ft 
3R 7 US I ^MRSUftW pRft'H^ftpRRftgftUS, >HftRftR-Hft I 

BTf MMURR ftp fttw I RR 7 RRpW US I £ >HRRURW £ 

fft-^RftUS,>Hft3ftR-3ft I 

pRUSiftW^RUif ^^ Roji | 

R§P%R®gR ‘RRpft’ >xft ‘usft’ »pfRRRuftftftus i 

BSR ‘RRpft’ ^^RRHM'dSpRUpSUp'ft I R^^UpR^URf^RpRUg-Rtf 
RRR- > HRZURp > H 7 cJS, fiHcJj 1 ftp ^dd'O’ 3 ftp RR PftUS 7 W.dtft cV £6 RU URp & I PddcV 
f%R pRRft fRUp RZT f?R ftp 3M RRR-’ifRZURpM 7 fed*' Reft R 7 ^ US I 

»{RUURp»ft fftf^pRU ‘did S'SR ^rfl^fasga Rdft US I RTyMRURR 
tft ft t »fRUURp>H 7 lRR PiS <^'dl I RRR§>>iRUyRWu5 T t%1wfeuS 7 ^5^^ 
R3ftPft§"1>R5Rpft: 

RUW 7 H tfRRp 

RUTH 7 3 c l c l €'dl 

PRdR fedSl H'yUpIftuPSRRTRUSSIdl ot'jdl ftpRfRRp'd'df fed fMdTg'S’SR 
ftRRpRpR 7 ^^ 7 >RUR T RRpftU 7 RRHRRp ! 

(z) Ud3 : PdH PHd-fttf H'il did S'Sol ftR, did cFRRR tft itfft djd MURS 
H'PdU ftp & I RR 7 ftp £6U 'fcfl fid cl (ridl ft I RRRS RSR 7 ft I Rift tt.SiH ftp H'9 US I 
pHd-ftfcf ftP H'3‘ ft I Pyft H'.d RURZ ft pR djd ZRR'H tft ft UR ftp ZTZ S T SR ftR tft ft! 
feRU 7 RTRpR 7 ZtRyRTft | RRR 7 RRft RR MRp ftUR %U ftp iJfft U 7 I RSZftftRZft 

uufu»ft ftp wt pRft Per Per rr Or rPr 7 rr 7 ft : 

fPqftPa'RIUUtHUSTR 

- lftU^UUtftfetRZR 7 f^fPq T ,URfRufft>H r RTURftR I 
§OT3U>>tefftRft^Z?T 7 fwpR^,URRM 7 >fUR T pR I 
URH ftftP MURftR Rtpft, §UU Puwfft fj5R J5W I 
S 7 HUR 7 R 7 tf 7 fW oirw ftldPd, U'cJpd R'hI S'dl 1 I 
MR?5HfRpftRRRpR,MRP 7 >fftU 7 pR I 
RU S 7 SR yjdff ufft^ UUft, URfRUPsW dldsl'PH I R I 
fFrapRZTHUWB 

UlcJW Ud 3 3 p£ ft R<iR l Pd , 'H T PP-f^ 7 , dPd U'Pd'H 7 @Rd R 3 'Pd I 
ufftftPiPtRfetRt^ZRft^f pR3 7 ,ufRUfftS T RRR 7 fft I 
dPd dPd SR Rft ty'd'Q, fRR ^dlSl dPd tftu tflfe'H 7 I 
WpRRSRlPftWHfU^JWjRUftPleTHR^iH 7 I 


3. ‘3U 7 ©’ f 1w fRFl 3R ft ff P%HR5R ‘w 7 ^ ft’ ft uj sftf I 
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o|fd Pdd3 dJdHftf gfepfo | 
dd cS'c'jc^ Tjjdfl dfdS dd3, dPd tTUt 1 ^ PddU 1 U'Pd I H I 
PhG' PhO' PydA' fei' y<il»fT§-d!d vfdt, g#t Pea-tTHUfuftniy gt 
§ ftpnw dt fH^rft i 3, fei it? ggg ?$uf grgt i 

(3) d^HW 

PHdl d'dl hPm 1 ^HdUdW ^ H 7 ? dlW^HdUdlw dd 1 ftp>F?> cVW of %tf I 

gsw mM fef} 1 1 MRziret fed ufestw $ dddf dddftw idWdsG 

did! 3cf fJHt 0 I dli-PI Hcf d 7 MfcPldW ttdtH fef dd 1 did rt'W ^tf^ 7 I PpPdfeM 7 , 

dBH'^Pt'PFty'Pdo) tt-dd d3o( dd^Mtftd P^d dd I ft! H d'dl fed d9o( dld-fePPIddl 

dfef 7 dt fel^dt fef 1 1 : 

H: T - °l 

H: 3 - 33 

H: B - T 

H: M - B 

I Pgd PgPl § ife 7 dddt t fe djd A'rtd 

^Ht^fgT^t^rawragrrgtiTH >^Ht,§ustt>rara PHuPH<?fed infest dtdt i 
•dddfl d'HGd^d^^PHgdU^fetf^-fewf^fed 7 ^: 

H: °l — TrafegdPtugfHHg^ 1 

TTOt dddld Hdfe I 

I °i I 

H: 3 — gdytftflPd djdfHW^ I 

^HdfeHdfefddSif I 

uGftlTfeH^HBUTfeWHTfew ^dd^Pi^P I T I 
H: B — PJFfe ydd MUdUd Mfe I 

MfeqfegjfuGgfe i 

H^Hfdddt^M dJdHfB^UTdfe^ I T I 
H: M — I 

?TH d37> ^ did 1 dfw I 

MdIHMdtddH^G^^tHgfe?5B T dfew I T I 

(3) dTdT dlG^P 

(§) gw : did M9d ^fe dt S dT§3t dfrf tte-fedb 7 ftf HH 7 fed ddd 
U?5 — dPH '3dl, dtfSP, tldl, Qd'dlPt, yddt I 

dJdPpfHddTHdt&^dTf^dPPFM^dTG^iddlPi feddddfe^U?) I 
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dlQ^l dTty'cidl fed djg cV6°l Pfe djg > HHdd l H vff % dd d' dc(i <Et 
SHTHtfaM^OTSt^ I Hfe WJtT tffeff (IcfWr 3oP U5, BU5t ^craftw I 
dlGsl djty'cfel HcJS 1 c l- 

3§HlW^Ttsi 
3fe ura wfe -33 ^fe ¥3 fnfe i 
H^HfeterH^y i 
yQ5 y'<il tydics! Bpfte i 
dlOdl tJptt'cidl VlcJW 3 - 

•grfe fkfo^ ufe vte 1 M i 

djd ^ ftPtf 7 ?? Ufe rl?> I 

H tl'O Hd H?> IcSdHS Ofe I 
w^yS^fHfeyra^t i 
H^H^qraHfa^rfe i 

Hd 1 > HH5 Hd 1 IJ'IdH'tJ I 

gwM few gra m)wh *ft % hb tw us, Hsr^ 35 t ^£w u?>, fat 

Uf ?TO5f fa? faf % 1W faW I 

dlQyl 3d'dffe fed djd cTOof H'fdy t fa HHtT U?>, 3oP SVfW 1 ’ ■Sddl'fa cJS, 
t!d3 yddPi^ff; fvT% : 

(°L) tfe31?^fafet,ffaiH3I?TlWtpfe I 
(3) setter yfcw,^ey?5ifetp§ 1 
dig MHdd'H fat fa 3d'dlf<£ fed 9 Mdd fet UcS, dddf fetl fat Hof 1 TSVfW U3; 

fat: 

(° l ) S^HHHHfafafafowysfayHSS 
(5) iM^[t feft dfad ft, U fd dfd fefW ipfe I 
(3) niH3Tsp^?fafa, w?t# i 
(e) Hfedld § fdM^ Ifrfw, fad 33 I 

(>>f) : djd cV6o( fa^ fat fa fadd djtyfadl > >ffa Sd'dlfe: 

fed fefatw U?> , djd MHdd'H fatfafat fed* 1 fed eft I djd cVrtol G^fatfatWdJty'cJdl 

fe3^fa>H3Syfat>faU3,3fal : l3ifat>>f t U3 I 313 W3?H fat faW t U3, 33' fed fa 
fatwfat SdW I feti feo( fad W'd&l H'i? fatfa I dig rt'rtcj faffatfatw WdUfaW 
fed fa-3fa WS 3, fe-3t tf , ^-3fa M 33 I djf >>Md3^fatfafatfa-3t ^fe-3t g, 

td^Tfe fed dTd cTOoT fad fat fatw 3 W3Vfat>fa U3, H3 % fafa ?-3fa U3 I 
fefat^-3fafa3 dig Wldd'H fatfat Qd'dlfe: fed tfafat^HdUfat fa 33 I 
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(e) S3 : Elf ?FEE £ 3113! Et ‘EEEt’ fEHH 1%E S3 feR 33, If 

) >DT3E 1 H Et ?> 3f 4 ydy1 ’ fed eft fetf dA I y '<jl fed Et y£i) ^ £6.Sd' E 1 d'dd 1 EcJ cf 

3 tt& I I 

S 3 HdW S. : / 

(e) HE tfe EdH^f Etf, I 

(3) WfeHT^f rftO PyAEAtfwt I 
(?) hP<£ A'd rflO, Sclttdl E3 HE} I 
S3 HdW 3 : 

(<\) q3tfeH3H3lfi3t§,EfetHtfB3®T§ I 
( 3 ) I 

(3) E3£dtt3lEt§,fe?TOlW^ I 

W PHd.d feAdflEtfefEtft lfew^#>T3^53diyiTOl4| !%$,fE3At 
fuft PF3 ft, ESEF Et § ffcPHW Et 3 fEE? ^ USEt Et ! Et 3t fEE few Sdt 

gfw fef did ?F3E ts rft Et ET§3t d^ET Et FFdt wt d}d >HHdE T H Et $& HfE Et ? 

(b) w 

(Q) MEEUEtW : ETE A'Ad Et Etw MEEEEW UJE 3, 3 t fed U3 ! 
fEU?F fcf ‘ura 3 ’ #>ft »{E3dEtw EEf U3, faf* fed §H Mfew E 1 

ft^ft^E^^SEft^EyEtfedEtETHt I y 'cij HU'dA HEH3SE5W WIEUEtW 
UJE3»EttfcEU3 I draMKdEEqtft^^fey^jjn^Ef^T 
ut US I EE ‘HIE t ’ >*EEEEt»F fed fed tft W&t W ft, rf Eff-Edt fed 33tft 

^WS^^fedJEE'AEH^dy #Hrfer>HEEEEl>H i 3ra>HHdErE^U^%EH3 I ■ / 

©d Hfe fed ft fE ‘UJE t’ EtW^HdEdtW fed fed 1 MW d 1 d I Adi S, W§ E'cl tf 
d'dl PdEA <dd3 cl2 E3 I djd MBdd'H rft ^ 3t 9dl o(3 did 1 rt did A'Ad tfe Et ^ I 
‘U[d’ ft VET’ ftt dt U3 I 

(»f) Udt : WE ETET fed ETE cEAE TFlEE £ f Pd^'E' fdE 

tME^IM^I^ETiHd^^ 4 ^’’ I dJdH^fM^ME^^AFi'd ferwt 

& 1 TO>WEEE?TTt3^lEFtdt30T^MdtE^fedE^fMft I fHEcE ft?F 

‘UEt»T’ % ‘EE 1 #’ ffWE33i$,3E^l#?1wfE^fo^lM>>FfedHfeft, 

3 dfetft EE E3ft dt 3 3fE TTOE ffe dt dt ‘Edt’ E]E WEETT Et % FFEH^ Ht : 

- — ^ 

HU^E^— HAErdf^HEH^ I 

EE^tp^rdyldfStEfeW I EZF^ I 
W3- H5>>lH T '8E T f Etlffe^f I 

^^ttfFrfddfuW I EUrf I 

^sF ffeE ‘HE’ § T^EE cfe 7 ^ I MEEt IfefEM 1 E^3 E 7 fttEE SSE ‘ufepH 1 ’ 
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I d^ddH*^ ‘^’dt^FfeddH^^few t I ^FddfWH 

g-y-gfe^dtt i 

(d) Sd : 3J3 cTOof '^rft^ fen d'dl ‘UJ3 H, 3 > tf§' 3’ r fetf 33 I 

gjg MWtTO rft £ ura <\ >h^ 3 fed i ^urgra-f?»ra3t»r^ ‘indV^sdrdtt&f 

3^3%$ i Tratufestwfejdftr ‘wgd’ £ 

33r^>>ftfef%BSS¥ ‘do-r’ ddfw^, ‘m3=>’ ^^fedfcjdfoddt't i 
H: H — (^)^'^yfi'y | 'ttd1S,)^fui^t>HW3M I | 

(3) W Hd Pff H <3*319, fed i)H fe&f UTH I 
(3) mt pfjsdl'3, vlcT fira ^3VP3 T 304 1 

H: 3 — (H)1if3Hf^304fe3i^,^}}felH3^ 

(3) HTO Hfe»l*v si few, dfdfll&Hfoflwdd'V I 

33 83*F dt 733 %i? : 


H: 3 -- 


HU^r °l : 


3H Wfd 733 1 Afdttd 1 , 7|3 WfeMil Hte 1 d^T I 
qsfildPd ite 1 clfe Wlfl, MFJ’ljjf Pc^dU 1 3% I 
^H3^^firat,H T 3Tra>>ffi^3^ 1 


HdW 3 : 


3H UJ% WW TlfdW, 73# Hdfd HIFfew 304 I 
33133 )te sife'^F, gfsT M T fyfHrt l (3'>f T 3 T H I 
#3 Hd 1 ?} W ftlfe 3^t, fiffo gteH >Hd3l3 3# I 
Pd9 Id ft did ' f^Udf dt &? 3dT #, 73# «33 # few WU dl ft# # 3 3# 33 I 

fe: foTMdfed wftdjgA'Ac) H^Oy#^ W3dWTtftdtT3?iyd#tF I U3 
SWfeW-^Wfe^dJddOHti'H rft% Sd' FHdWdVFd <53^ I 
W3 77333 c . U7d 3 : 

>H3dt »f333 3>t, 33333^ 3^ I 
ftdr #3^ H3 d 1 ^, WB ftl»3# 337 I 

3jg 3 T 33 tddtttfsrfddld^dt 333 ddd'Pd^ fdW #; fF7%' 3733# 
3733d; #3T >7#, #3^773 I 
MW Id# >73153 8 1W3 H : 

dteSftTfeu^^jdraHftfdTgdTK I 
dfd 3 1 # dfd 3”^ #%, ft# ^H'9 3n-f I 
fcj#tfe#®3¥# ftft 3^ 333^ 33; tTte£,tftl3; dfd^dld 3^ I 

H: H — ft# #137^33 U3#7#33, IcTdUdfd^ 1 ^) dO-T I 


3f33# 


H: S. 
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H:aurag — i 

W 'Srtdfl oft It'd! S’ I did Stt If^ of Wd sft dtldl H'd tts* W'idl I 

ss h ^35 ut H'u ara »i dri a h 1 1 fed £ su* few fosut & i i$u|u]g 
nftuu U 1 Rgr bm^. 

(m) upfe 

(§) hhh: uji.srau^rft$f^uraTf%uftra§'3Huufo$us3 ‘uraV 

^Ufewt |T^^33TH^5f§^d9 ^'dl?Mw^ 

<\ ’ Ut lUfef t, 3 USfe utw 3SP ?Mw US I Uf SSU Hfer t tf W ‘U§d£’ 
(d'd dd 1 ^'s) US I ^ra’KHWH rft% D HdU US, [rl^ 1 fetl dfe$ <4 ‘dQdtT US, 
, »f§ > Hdldi6 3 dUd^US I 

yrP 0(13 (WfcpTFEt^ 
fed <v^ yn S Ofe I 

ura »o-ra^i=r rft f> # uft hhu feu nf t fep tfa pfer-w w & ?uh f .uuvpiw 

& : 

ufeutuHFferuuu 

wtpferuuustfeHt i 

(m) ’JIHdUuW : djg rt'rtoi fe? rft tftw ^HHUdrfeP ‘lira S. ’ fed US I djd 

‘ura^’feut i djd <y*ci H'fuu uf fer 3u 
wrauut#d£ ‘ura a’ feu ft, ira @u 03ul 1 3 snare fttfe pft t Hdu <vs huh 
uuutt i feu fed'd wffsurerfed'sl feu ds3 fenrat i 

(£) 

(§) > >i46'd<£l'»F : HdU, > HM<dUUftK T ^ ^d 1 ^"^'y "dJU <VAc< fe? rft £ fed d'dl 
ffeufe^fMtfm^ftra^‘‘>H'HraS : l>H T,, t ifeHfeUdrTHHUUS I few 
t ST5 ut UJU MHUUTT rft f> feft d ''<tl fM t, §H £ 8 HHU US I fewn^S^ 
UH 7 ffePS cVtt d3[ of %tf, UStW ut tyH'dd ' TPUH^ W TPtft S' I ^d 1 fed UoP tft 
HHfe feft ct, 3U* $Ht»f US : 

HUS 1 S. : 

HU fecfe Hd' HUS 1 dcKdUdlfe I 

HUS 1 HftcTH HU H HUS 1 %fu IdMfe I 
rl'cft fe£*3 >feHd<± slftw, %l rifei tfrlfe I 
rWSHUS^'5i | ^d','feSFfrldJ Hd'2 I 

HdS 1 H'fed HdfudSPcft 1 ^, lH^s£f)4Sfel 


HUS 1 3 : 



• 8 i££H 




I ^ 1 ± KB£ 2 J£ p°e 

I Q[H [H8tJiH ik<SJik< 5Jj^ V PPk< PJH HE 
I £l£ £ii> ifiiH §iH 

: b ifi£H 

I |P;g’ib ^J «.<■> P3 ^ bPJiP joc^P Pl~p fi;H |P ;PPQ |o PP 83 ^ |P HiPU.P 
PIP |Nki I [> JP>P F3 [8|o g [BhPHkt [P|o |B jj± HiPPH kf glP P^J IPiP H3J : ?V 

££ N 

i Hi^iiP-MRpjft ^ ^niaiis 

I WiHH HiV PJFkt Vh iPH 

I SJifi HJiE £J£ F^Vh £ - fe :R 

I 5JiP ifoPJHHJ i F gfi PJPV 

I PiR £i£ § £h£ £y± 

I 2ht ±gs> P<m m -*> :K 

: ^ty. pifi. ‘S>£ i££ JG ikt{BiH £ ‘£2 J°£ PiR-£i£ 

P^J 35. g. PfcN % ik.[FI°ki^j-prp ;Pfr I 22 1 %n§J&, 
i % jh Rift£KKt Irn e% t £iu, {2 ^aj. i § iBftRh b £ 22 t £n§a, 8 ^ ivgsj 

I 22 B5E h £ |R ££ E 2.2 M B£j. t £hi £§, £ l£i£ H% : 355 (§) 

{PKi2.fr (}) 

i aggB%Hiti^gf^h 

£fr£ I an i££ 1P.)3 £2^ iKt{3fr2Rk 1 x 4 a J<4£Rk^-£j£ i23 

|££-R 

t£ta{fr£-£{ -£fr£ 2 H 

I ^^i^SK£%‘^gHE^FiB£iP£ 

V> M {££-3 

I [PiPhft HPh HPi°‘[3 l g.|9hfiiH9KjHiKt 

fr Ito]J°£-£{ -VifiBH 

Jit^BnZRKt (&) 

I g [3WHJ P;H [PPJ [F P^J iPPH ^ y± H 1 PH 1 P g|~P : 2g 
I 8 J 1 W FPJ ^QP Pjg ?I~P^ P FR 
I 3JiR^Pi£>{2£J2gEK 

t?002 'X30A irad V iNasa^d onv xsvj gvrNvj hhj, pop 



. I WJiHH iPK fl|P PJP VH 
I 3JiP i^PJiP PJP [PPRP1~P ^ PR 

: S ifiPK 

i {a£ffiaftaaiR£2H 

I ii£ia ejh Shh ^ 

| §|j± y^i £]o £K 2£ 2&J £ 2K 

: V. i«l?H 

h ££-B 

b iPP -QP 

3 ££-£ 

b iPP -QP 

t ££-^ 

: § J^aj. iaa £ jam £ |a ^ avia Im 

I ' H t H g PJPk ) ?m PPPJ ‘Pik<hJ l g[P>WiR .PH V hP Q| P PJP 

I ,^jk, P'R PPK OPJ ‘[PP gJH P.PE> g>H P?\± 

■ ■ ^ -92. j<4Ha iKtja 

Mi|£g%ia£IVaaaj t bam, £iMI VP PER fcb ^aj ^ [P HiPPK to gfp 
I |P,PP P^J ;PPN ^ iPIPP JHkt P.P^J P3J I P^J hPH ^ PER ^ [P ^HiV PIPE 
£ iPgQ |PP^ PRH P3J 1 (g P^J .£■ Phn, \* (g PER |oa j 9PRJ iff 1 ^ jjg£ ik<pg 

I [PilopVJ WHPVJ P ‘[f h,h HPh PPJP [h.h QP 

I [ft^H PPP ^HH >[9 i?ft jg h!p ajiH 

I Pfe VP |?ih HPH ‘ pPP IpiHPPJ [WiP VR 

I PiVPK igg>^ SkfPJik* .yPH iVPH 

: ^pj :vp ;k<|H£> 

ip;^ ^ ii°p ;k«[jp |ppn ip pih i va^^na^t a^ah‘£im^im^ s £n§a, 

i£ a^ agp.Hj i va a&H bb £ yi ^ PViV M a^ t b am, : bjbh (§) 

sm {c) 

I WiV .PH g IPPH PhJ g ‘imjvlg j PPhJ PJi^g 
i gij^afo^aia^m%n§ Pieanyrng-PH 
I WiHH HiV PJ^»(j PfPPJR ‘ik tPJiP [PH ?wp [vaj 

eot7 


gift g[ft PJik < 
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fffedJdft^HfffeHdlff dJSdTfe^fefe 

Mfffd HW £<J yt Hfedlt fffe I 

■dlGffeMfedfeSfftff ife&flfe I 

ffWSifeS 1 >efcff?5gff ‘fft#’ 

wffeS I 
(£) fe^T 

Sd : ffc!H d'dl fed did MHdd'H fff fft y'cil rtcil S I >Hfft fetl djd '3 T »t! l H iff dfl 

fffeM'MffTfefeffdSU 7 | 

(§) HSff: ^dWft^fftf fe% TOU5 I fet ffffff fed fff BBHTH 3 
> >ffe > H , td l d ff 7 feold cl S y 'Md ffl .tff f> ftdUd (^^HcVd'd) fft .dldfe rtrtd 1 QG dfjff 7 tS | 
H: d- 

Mft»ftyHHfft fffe,§H^ffdtfdP>f?>iHfe i 

c( i ry > >f r ffff3Sff dff feft, fddHd'rt Qw I 

feff ffffff fed fy»M fffe ffdff?dff f^ff W Wf fetfifetf 7 fes ffff ffeffr f ^ 
GdJ fffe 7 S' I Wd 'HRW S of IQ ytd 1 S d'dH G<£. ttdl ^dldi 1 rt'£6 ff 7 ffffff djg 

dmffTHTftSfelwS: 

HffW 8 : 

nfk > >f 7 S ufffk yHvpff, ufffHHff i 
Hff H'fcjy H'd 7 $B,HffUfdtfe I 

Tffg" fe»F fffHff 7 S fe HfedTf ddffff Ifffuff ff 7 fedUd dW ffffff Iff dTHffTff fft 
U 7 HHfffffft I 

(»f) did »raffff fedd S ffffff 3 ^ fed’ fed djd dWT Sd fff ff 7 fed 
ffffffS i fen ff 7 fiddly sSt’ fefe 7 few 1 feHS^fft^ yyddjidTKffffTfftff 7 
S I US 7 5>38 S 33*4 I 

few fej 7 felw ‘dcJ'G’ fflw ffff 7 ftiw?> <v w y^*W i 

Hrd- crfer fwi ff 7 d>fer, fed Hff 1 w fest i ddfe i 

H: 8 - wfe IKS djdfed M^E fi-fS, ff ffe djd S ftw% I dUfe I 

tfeW^feFdflfffefed ‘ddfe fftfefefedddS I USffdfefftfefefodt 
d'« d^ftpH 7 ?) S<£' : 

Hid- ffe^fflwfefctfw,^ 

^ff^dfe^Hfe, fifed d^f?dfe I 
H: 8 - dfd cfW ffff 7 ddfefef 7 , fed >fffe ffdffefaf 7 I 

yfed'dl did djd o(G yfe yyldf 7 1 

feffdT tf S ffffte 7 S Iff ffeddT dM fed fefft did dWT fffejff fft dfe djd 
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SWTTfefefesHBefet I fefefwfe? eraMHSemetfe'fHSt I 

(ho) gut 

(§) we 

fee : TbH d'di fee era MHeerr et % we set es i Met fefe era eraen eft % 
we 7 ses fee ferp fe fee feefeet fe era srae fee eft % fen erai % we era eraerr 
etfeseeeHS i 

erasraeiefee^uraH, 5, feM§:>feeHfewefe3ss i erasers^ etfe 
we fe era h, e, fe ^xfe d fee et es i fee era iot s 7 ?? set fe eret i 
eeefeet Herat ftp>oste§ i 

urae, fe^^feeerasraefeefefeHfewefeefeeefe^Mfeefeerfe 
es i feetefeeraerHeeiet# we+feet i 
HewHeraH : 

fee tfaw fees, felyfeef erae i 

urafe : 

fees ter tene^, utfew erafe hh i 

eu eu <e sy fey?? 7 , fee fewfs ezte 7 i 

(fefe ferae fe we 7 etw 3? es 7 y ifeetfe es) 
era^: 

fesrsfwfejsef^semsefet^t 1 

■ ef^eeefteegiHTj^ereeeHd'd 1 

HesrauraH: 

HfcyTHsrawfeiWjSrawfcsra 

sfesfesrafesfeye^HfetfesfeeTseesur 1 

UJS£: 

sly sfee efd sufeM 7 , §3H veet ifee 1 

fesl ^dPd efe we’ffee 7 , fes =<9 fee ffejfee 7 fees fesra 7 1 

uisd: 

fefe ees ses ers ode efe ere 7 , 5 ppfsy efet fojw 1 
fost>fefefeH>>Fifesfesfe,fesfeTTfefesTeie 7 fe 1 

ira ‘me fe fes to etfe efe fee 7 era- 1 fe>rafew et wt fee suet 

eserfrfeitetwssfe we-etss 1 

Herenwe^: 

>Hefe efe s erafe rTfe I 
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H3JH B ura 3 : 

djdHfe 6dldl ftfftiiB'Bl I 

d Pd fc^d 1 cf% Hfe d Pd <JdJ W'2 I 

I 

feH 3TH t 33 ft fft 3J3 3043 ft? ftt % W 3Jf 304H04 ftt 

l404HtJ3H3 ? 

(i>f) MHZdftftHT : Hfg cS'cSd ft? ftt ftfrtf 1, iHHZUfttoft UJ3 4, tf »fft 4.0 l?3 
33 I 3J3 U4H3304 Hi ftW W3 4 »f3 40 l?3 i 

(E) S3: d_l^ 3'6d H'ldyft ‘W3 3’ f^f^^ftuft33ftftl>>0df34ft>Hift 
I djf >HHgH T HHlH T e3HHE^3^H T & I ‘ura3’f?3 

ftu^feH-feHssft | 

HUB^: 

UHWf? 44043^ I 
HittiffefHHO* I 

HUB^: 

BdftfoB^ufftftiwgu i 

djdHfft dPd Sdi d'^d I 

3]3Hfd SB d 1 ?? tjfcT 304 fdOfScJ, H3W 443H ft 'gtf fc? 1 ^ I 
‘w3 3 5 f??f^^ft3ft33Hftlwdl3J^ft33Tft»>f3t?3B3H ‘sh’ 
ft 1 

HUH T 4lUI3: 

01'^d Hr4<£‘ dG ftd 1 t!dH3 3d 1 304 I 
Wfe W4?^ 3^, ft Hfe Hif Uf^gr d04 I 

HITS 1 3 143 3 : 

<*d 13 443' ftt dfd vflO 3ft, HfdT rrfdT SdH 1 wfeof 1 30{ I 
ft33T3ft3]3Hfe^,utftH¥fewfW3iH I 
PBd3' £d ' feH B34F ftt ftt 3T3t TO? ft; frft : 

HdB 1 4 - ?3 l4 T fe > H3 T d'Wdlft, W7 UAH' dftt 304 I 
H3B 1 3 - fU3Uifei>f^3'«^,>H?^TOft>^3i^ I 
£3 : fej §d3-fedt Hi'S? dj d 304304 ftt »fft 343 »13fl3 H T fo3 ft ^3* f?3 ftt fft 
3cfft I dfdBW ft 33> £ftt»F, fttftt ?M- 
H3B 1 B 443 3 : 

HTdHftf ufe 3JS 3Fft I 
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PuutUHUUJTt I 

ufudHcS dH'£,9tHf ^fkfWHUlHU^ I 
HU?? MlifU 3 : 

Ulf^URFgreU??^ I ' 

dPd dPdl 'tyrtfert H 1 Jl ! 
did dPdl iH ‘ dl l-PU si'dl, fi-f?£ rfd fip>i i rd'>F I 
utU?^t3?Pt>tfUfeU?5UH ‘FH’- 
HUF0W3: 

M^Hunu^^urwurt^ttuTH i 

dJdHftf fkfe ddl't, WfcF ^'rlfd HHt! ?TH I 
HU?? M lira 3 : 

f H^U3?PUTt,uf TTUUHWMutH I 
fui‘uju3’ fe^grawsor^^ftira wuurT^UTfeufeusuuftfuiuju 
^HUTT Ut MU UP? MUHU nt u 1 fuu fuu ut t i 

(hh) f ku'&s 

(©) MHUUtjlW : UJU <?6o( tPiTHtUpM 1 3 MndHUpM^UU, MtujgMHdti'H rft 

utHMHUwutt i ‘urano’ 1%uuT^'u^;?o^1uufe?Mt i33p*Rf 

fet) cjt itulM 1 UU, BUUp 'dddll'M' I 

HU??HUraHo ; 

fcufc^t^Hf M I 
ujuHfa1%u??i§tut i 
HU oP o([dM T HrtH' Ut I 
f^Hutfuipyfut i 

HU?? 3 WU Ho : 

rldj ojQoPHftf dd fcTIM 7 ?? I 
MUfe£l§UMfe>PU I 
ft)<S c?^ Uf Wdd) Pfttl'f* I 

f^f^?5gU^H%UUf^’is^*dlvl^ , HU5te T: &iUdra* l dc< uPm 1 
MHUUUW MHdti'H tff % HU, (rli : 

HU?? H - fHtUUHfeUUUUWfe I 
it •grauftr u*f nre wfe i 
HU?? 3 - Hfe^^fe^^ftUUHfUHTet I 
(m) 09tl1 gp^t : feH'd'STf^U djjj &M H'PdH “feut” t I UJf 
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ho ’ -fee- 1 1 ufe uW uuut ?HarW tfeW tfebfe us i 
HUS 1 H - -gUHtUUrfgfeuW I 

>HHU>>feutU 7 feUTFS T I 
HUS 1 3 - >H'fej^rfd »feu HOT t M I 

tfe 7 %U ‘UEF§’ Ufef 3fe Hf %$ | SSU t IWs tfe 7 feu fes% EJS I UU 

UH§,UTJ?7trFUt: 

HEJS 7 H - foWiqy tFH^fes'Hdltilfl I 

UTU o[ HUfe HEJS TJ4U ut^ idcJ'Q I 
HEJS 7 5 - fcra§UU?^UU@'UISU T H T I 

Ejfe > HUTH } >ffeUU MHUUU HWHt 
USUfesfelfetf^tfeUFRfcUTH 1 I E3EF& I 
fetfesdU»fUUUHfe#lHSUft I ^MHUUFTfeutufelUTfH^y ‘^tg 
hs’ S' i yuuut uu § fen feu ro fus 7 u 7 cjt feuu m 7 ©^ 7 nt, feu 7 u 7 fen eus fest 
HUUUUt'yft | UU^fefeU T S£TUUt^U3^EIU,'fife : UUUTUfee T 9'feUJU?FE^f^ 
ut^rst ‘feuT ufetfufelFHHUUd I MTlifstfeEJU: 
u^ufeuttuu^u I 

H'd 1 UUt MfecJ ■c'd ^ ! d I HO I H I 
M§ 

feut^UHfeHUfUHUfe I 
H^dlUFfeUTeTSHfe I D I 3 I 
(h^) uT-rast 

(§) HUU: U@?FOTH T fEJU^‘l <: lHUUUS,>)1§U!f WraUTHfeUTH I tfeiU 7 
‘UJUH’ d I ^UTHUFTUlstfHUg" ‘14U H’ Eft^UU^EJU I • 

(»f) ^HdUtfetf 7 : EJTU EFEJcf Efe fe ufef tf ^HdUUfef 7 EJS, EFU > >fHUU T H fft 
utWM I ^EFSut“uiU”MUEjt'#F>F I 

U^gfetSUfe^Mf^HfefHS^S,^H^fe>FS§M5twUUUt§ I 

H: H - urayfe M HUfu Qo 'eft HUEJ I UEF§ I 

H: 3 - H3U 'dJUHftf yU 7 IFUl I 

FFtiyUUUfet IUEF§ I 

HEJS 7 H : 

c(fe hPh EiOQ fed US foldldl, ? T ft fcd'dl I D I tf I 
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HU6E3: 

Ef E^^l3E^FtETt,fOTHEtEEfEE^f I 

i m i t i 

H:T- 

H: 3 - I 5 I 

llfdtt 1 djd cVrtoi ifl E^M 1 MEEVENi ?>: t: tf U^, fed did WdEH 

=>, 3, e»f3M I feu TP^f fef-3^t»F US I EtE »!HEE 1 IT rft EW few 
»fEEEEt»T Et ‘EE§’ Et 3E u|, ES^7 311 SW rft ^ 7 >fEEUEt E: if f 

<y d> l 

HU^S: 

T^irayfe^fe^fewt i 3 ^f§ i 
H3U 3T3Hfe U3 1 ITEI lEU 7 ©' I 
H3E dJ3Hftf?v1>{f?))f3 T d't I EE^f I 
HBEEJEHfBbdPE dlfdlTEt I EEF§ I 

*>1^ >HcJ 66 1 T : 

dldKftf o)3l HBPe QU'dl H3E I EPF§ I 
(e) 83dl y<t1 : THEE, ^MdUEKP, ^ PtiM 1 ^ 1 EJE cTOE tft fe% 
E'EW fMw EE- §>>^ I ETEMHEETTitf £#tfEE?5Ht 

SPStfMt— M^E I 

(E3) VPf 

(§) fHT^§>>PEfe r tfEE% <: ld3Efe I ttE Et E>ET 

fEEfbd^^ME^E^^M^ETE-feMEEtEt I fREE VPE f%E EJE ITOE 
H 7 fEH£‘tte&’ 1^,@E??tyEf^§3Et3Tf >HHEETT,3TfEWTT,3]f >>1EEE 
H'fdM Hi**' £ Et ‘fed’ fe$ EE I fej H'3 TtEE E 1 ® EEttt ETEt I EJE EElcf Et 

^ EJE MHEETT pft UTT HEE Ht I 

feEt^fEEEEtEEEE I E%Eft®ttf E%E EEllEEfej^T t33PiEl»f US, 

331tftzMlh 

HA- HREHET^ > >fEEE ctEt | 

PrlP* PHdfil Pd<5 Et 1 r^ ElEt I 

fEt ^ 1 tf^EWEEE T ,3Hf^fE>>PHEE r Et^ ! S. I 
H: 3 - EE^HE^ttfHfcQlTEt I 

dPd dPd ft WEt Efewt I 

EE^EftP>PHH 1 Et'& I 3. I 
H: 8 - HEWftlHEdEE'E I 
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»rfc gte siH 

dJdHftf UJZWdfd, Hdi} Hft) HVTEt cf 1 H I 
H: M - fufe M’dl frlfe Td3 T 1 

31313 Bu^fw craft OTcfr. t 

i h i 

^ feu?^ ^ t ^ ‘3cP3’ I 

HUBM: 

feH ‘3^T3’ 331^Wf3fwfeuftti£uS: 

H t £ : 

D t H3 : 3TO? TS, UrfeFTO^ 3 

cTOc? iW tWcJ 3d 3^, HH 3 r 3 3'd<t0'd'3 I D I 

rt ( djo{ HM fH<^ Ufe dtfcJ, 5 InTd H'd 1 U'fdH'cJ 1 ^ I H3 I 
H3 3 HD : Wfed 1 

cS'doi (AdHB 6'd Hy€ Ufo, c^1>f HH'Pdtl 1 I HD I 

Ht §' 33 : Strfew 

oTO >>f T 3H dry wfew, did Hfddld >H?W Wffe^d 1 I 33 I 
feft ‘3^3’ ^^WMH3^3t^38T^3 1 dfcjfwfe3^t33 I tdB 7 , 
‘33*3’ I 

HZJBT 3 : 

H^tf 

TO? T H^^ ) #W5 , H^ll T si3 I H 1 
HotH8:HH3Pd 

1 Ho I 

HM^33 : Wfe^ 

33W?pfHd§^d'd1,?^B 7 HHH T feB T I HM I 
33, 38 : 'HH T feM T 

cVrtoj £o! o(3 Qrtdl, Fpfe <v(h HH l Pt!'H T I 33 1 
feft 3^3X5 dTHBdTdTd >Hdd<S' J-ffey ! 

(H8) 3Wt 

f&H d’dl fed dTd WHdd'H flt dff ^'<2:1 SUt U I (Hd.d d]d cV6o( dfe, d]d dD-ld'H 

M§ 3M »raws Hffey dt wt d i ua dad s 1 ^ Mfeitfe f3?d tj \ 
3]34dWd3WtlH3g' ‘S3’ U3,^3TMwetBTM>5ffldir3f it'dfess^ 
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oitil d^H tft Adi I djd cVftof H'fdU 3 (Hd-d I djd UT-lti'H rft^TH'cJH^ fed 

‘su’utfeyfut i 

(hm) tuf 

(§)HW: (a) ‘ura^’ ^gjJSTSU^rfturfHUg-feUHUHt I ‘U^He 7 ’ 

§,3U 7 UU^^l§U^tf 7 US,3d9U'yV3-3U 7 t I 

ura mhuhtt rft f for ‘uruH’fetrHoHuuus ihs ‘b§h£’ us, uu+hs 

IjtM 7 UHSt d'dl ScfeH 7 US, ^ d3o[ 33 3-3U 7 ^ I 

HUWH : 

UUtsPUfefUf S^fe ! 

HUH 7 3: 

H'fu oF dldd S ojdl > HU ojfcll I 

H 7 U§ U^ HdS'Sl I 

(THSFJrldlH PrtHU'd 1 I 

( 3 ) ‘ura^’ fetrdy s'suFFfugt r>H33us 1 feusifet £u§u^us§feu 

UUU3 7 I H&d ^U^id^ScTPI^^F^SHt^US I 

fe^‘uiU’1%B‘3Tf >MH33 7 HHt% <: t c lH33US I feUS 7 1%#' t U§Ut US »fe 3 

UUVt I feumf^^'SU^H^^T-doli^U^d^Ws^US I 

#ur urd-1%^ra3W u 7 ‘f^^’urutoirauusTiWssTHuf i ngrrut 

§ I^FH ut Hi? sft fun uMt : 

HUH 7 A - Sd-f fe 1 HUT 3fel fwlW, 5fW|fe|fe HU^ I 
H: 3 - €f^HSW^feM’Vf^lWfl^Mfoo|i^ I 
HUH 1 A. - ^TTHfeSPratfu§3'd}^ I 
H:3- u§ftt3ftuue§irtw,fgsTrattujsH T ut i 
HUH 1 H - UTU t Hufe 3% HiS tt, fe^fcu i^UHife 3% I 
H: 3 - fi#)feTTH^U3lUHfs^,f3S HH% HUfe S Ufet I 

fe:3]fU T H^ T HHt^Pra^sft‘uraA’>>(§‘uraQ’1%BUtUS I 
(»f) WTUU^T: 3raS T SU^i^HtfH^>HHSUHt&§ ‘uiUQ’fetrt I 
> HH3U T R rft tfeH 7 3 US; feu ¥t ‘u|U 3 ’ 1%B Ut US I 

c^cT : UJUMUUS H'ldH Ut^F^HUUHtW sft ‘UJU 3’ fey utuS I 
(<ig) grf 3 

(§)hH 3 : (h) ‘ufUH’feg^H tHy3US,fH^fet^U]US T SSr^3Ut^US 
>H§QH33 3If MHUUmTftt, H33 S: B>H§7?: t I 

3]3>>iHU3 T Hrf!^>>R[^H33 ‘uicf °i ’ feu H£> US, ftfe U 7 ftfU 7 H3 I Hufeu 
feU >H33 HW3^t 3TH ^ fe feu ffclU 7 H3]fu cJfc 7 * 7 ¥t feUS 7 % 3 H93 3]U STSU 
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rft ^ Mytl-Hdjjd fed ddrl cJ?) I fSH ^3 a HHd*<£ ditl djd <Vd°( ^a tft a 7 H^a c3: 3 

df > HHda’H rft %Mdli4 Hda A'M d<H> r djf 6'rttf H'fed a 7 

HBa a: D djd > HHdt! l H ift % ^dltt <V& dtt 1 ^ ut| I 

feU fuft Hfe ifet aHat t fe WH3 a^ fed flf ITOBf %% ift a 7 fea HHa-Hfjfa 

(a) ‘lira Q’ 1%B#HSrefe33HH3 araitaaaat'aa I gH3^?rafet53# 
ffwfeM 7 tfe»F & I HUS 7 H BH3 fetH, ura 3 I 

fe^af 7 aja>HHaa i Hifta T ‘maa’ i an? fa^ Haw a urea i 

: fed! dltt ftaaTHH'H rft > H§" 3 ]B ^drl* H’tcJH % Had' fed fHWdl 5 I 

(»f) MBaUd^H 7 : ^ MHaa^ ifM M MHdU^ aat' I aa dlf a 7 ?^ dta *fe 
aif awHiftah 7 ‘uras’ aW »(Hauat>n 7 ‘arfe feiB’faa aa i 
(<\ d ) HfedT 

(§) Had: djg 9dl^J T ^dW'rdgtl3^^-feM^^%13ge 7 t>HHSU€l>>f 7 
fed^aa 7 #’ d 7 TO>>fffe 7 &iaW3a3aaa; a^futtM 7 ^ 7 ^ fat : 

aHSHawa 

HTSdWHfwyfewriU HfcjH 3Wft HW I 
a^a^ay aaaafe^aaaafeMw i a i 

dfe ^rad 7 fatld iHAK I 

TOtwfefeSBPtrsraHW I BUTf I 

Hd d 1 d 1 H'ddl fed fed > *fetft dltt S'fof df <Vrt°( tdiftt H'd Had' d 7 ‘dd'O’ 

?W ad Hf few at it; fat : 

HfedTHawa 
wtaraaatafM i 

dcfcs aid aaiiftaa ya t, uffl vrfa fctat laa 7 # i 
yaaaaHitfeua>fHa, 7 |3Hy 7 aaH 7 % i 
>faa Vffe sk Hf ftd 7 , HHdfe Had atdfe I a I 
feH aw feu aia w?h at a 7 3at we aaf 5 i ajf awH 3ft >nt ajf 
MaaaTfaaaiifaa 1 Qaa 1 fed # feat 3H3ta iaat t)ut & ifeaafoaaaa'saaf 
3 diet i i 

(>x) wiaaafrfa : aif a'aa H'faa ak 7 3 ^faauafar 7 as, tt ‘ma a’ fea i 
‘aa 7 &^a 7 TOfet#Haa 7 ¥ i aTHattaatft i 

ara MHaa’H at fea MHauatw aa, fe£ ‘uia a’ Ita i feaa 7 a 7 ^t 
‘aarf aw aa if fea at & i 

araMdaaH'ray ak 7 MHaaafar fea^fe^3a^aa^tHHat& i 
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fed HU 'fed 1 £dlt: 

HU® 1 °l - nfeffefefnferMHfe! I 
H: 3 - nfefes>>f?USnwtE : t I 
HUS 7 °L - ^cfBU^WfeSTO ! 

H: 3 - ^fe^Z33tERT feTHS I 

(nt) HOT 

(O') Wd : ‘ura H’ fen U| STOT TO US, 8 n§U§ § fen 

ifoun 7 1 35pnF^riTdoi ^j&^dr^Mwus i 

ura wrenn nt t to fen ‘uraV fen £ us; t n%fe§ h unun 7 1 fen 
nwtfsnfetre^^n^nfeTTM^us i 

‘wu 3 ’ fen did cVcSci H'fcjy % 8 Tranns; nfenfife* i un refe nfernunf 
nfefMfeus i nrn >HHnn T n vft^#fen ‘ion’ fen s nnnus; 3n§ut3 3 
uunt i nfe t® ntfe mfet nfeT ^uW us i nra fe^rantw nr ufe^n to un 7 

fWsnfeT t; tt nt fnrt ‘ufen’ nfe fans nu£ us i 

(m) MHnvnlw : ‘wu h ’ fen ujn s T sn nfen nfer 3 wruunfep us; nn 7 
fns 1 ntw nt (SHtM 7 us n^n, ^u9 nfeT i urn > >iH3n T R nt nfar 3 Mnuuntw us; 
^fenstntwnt^M 7 *! 7 i 

‘ura 3’ fen ura s^sn tn Tft ntw fe ^rauuntfe us ; ufast nW nfe 
us, gfetw nt 3 nofen 7 nt i ^nt Mnnunt ntw nn 7 HuIm 7 1 utu 
>wunTTFft^H>Hnuvfett,3fe^eferus i 

fennuifennnesfe^^nuBMtft^ntnnnfe&ns ifen&iinfet 

d'dl feu Urt, fei-l cfe d'dl S'M fei-J^ SUl 1 UU ofed nt ^ <V46 fesOH &nt 

I 

djd ssnn i fun^ntfen i n^i|5 i 3tsfe^^nnnfe^us iTrnfe^nrndra 
sTHtfe^M'dfei fensruunfet ids nnens inra>HHun T Hnt^ngnTfenfeug' 
H^^^nf^t;un>>fnsunWfendj|s^n#?^^fe^tfe T Hsfens l 
nufew^ i 

fet fent JHSHHS 253TC 7 ft fe 3Tf 'HHcfnnT f Fdfe t ndd nt HtTn HS 
Hdj^ A'Sd Hfey^nt 

fen^ffen^fowf i s^'nrMnu^isciHSut'f fen^fetJfe^fH^s^u^ 

feurturfe^nfe i 

n&n 

n$ 3°f JtfH 7 d]d S T Scl rTt % <dd3 Hfe ntf 3W S TTCO-fe Ud ^ fen Moilul 



fifer -afe fe»f f ftr few ot fee fetft gjg Hftuy ^ wz\ 3fi ?ft 

i 

uswff ‘H&3T’ fH^fSjfeH^.fe dld ft'Atf Ht %H&y 

I y>W fe3 >HHt' ty »fi* TF fe ‘U2t’ 

‘yet’ fey^f, ‘msswIw’ 1 3 ‘»rakJ3-l»r’, ‘Pte3’ f ?ra ‘ftezf HtTut 

lM3|TOOT5 
fey^SHt infest I 

V3 H&cF ^ HHy?7 # ty^ I ofEt WEf ftf&jft I 

(h) h: h -yjjdt gra ftfe#, gjyyf^tfoy i 

?rey ?syft 3? #, f w nfe hi i h i h i 
h: 3 - etinra^yEi^rayQdl fori p? i 

p§ b'oTd cTO^T, Hfkgy H^f c^H I 3. I HI 

-«'a 3 oft 

Wrftfeg^'ti^yfeyi^Wr’wwftwwt i 

(5) W: H -Hf €33, T?ty 3te§ y ftlW fiWS feH6 'A I 

ifeM 1 fw rRO-R^t, ^ H’<£H HdU'c I 
B3ife^3t,Hdfe eQy,fe?5§'crast^fe i 
£)'0ltl'AcTOoF,f?3?5f3MtfE I H I 
H: 3 — I y i H%1^7W§3t I 

IHHt |W3 1 5^, ^ofT^Hl £§ yfd H l <l | 

Ity'dHl Uh €Hdl(ri o|fd 3^, 3& A'rto ( HA H 1 ?) I 

^€33 33ttu%,^yu3fwfwHlt 1 5 i 5H i 

-H'ddl oft £<d 

(3) H: H- pr^T HU^ font, fe?> ^'dl 3rf« 31 I 
Htt 1 <?3J "Ht-flcb oT, dldKfy pH yid'd I 

6'Ao( i^HHU 7 dHl, His) ^'d 15 1 

H: 3 - H&tinsnHfe y^y^t, ^vj¥^fey3y3y y^ftw^ i. ... 

fkg yyfe at feiw, kg yfpre fH# 1 

cTOof 3T3Hfy HtF ^cFai^t, frfH Mfewfl U3y UH 7 ! I H 1 8 I 

-gut oft %-r 3 

(6) H: a- yfey i 3l^y'HTg1, qBHyy yfd Qsifd^f i 

u§^fef%ystM i i 
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33 OTJSf -fas Ml Tlfj tlEl I 3 I 
H: 3 - 3fecftdrsU33I38T53HH i rd I 
¥raMftfM§3tipfe i 
foH$5Hf3 3tfeHti i 
3^ 3T3Hfa 335^31 i 3 i i 

- VP? oft d'd 

N 

: < 'd l d 1 ’ fed <ddr) o(dd> fu^ frRT^ H$b| fed sft333c), djg Oidrlrt ^§3 rft£ 
QcJ did djfe H'fd? ^OPTfe^ f3<J<$ ridrl ora [tddf I c^HOidVOd Tlfdtt 1 H$o( HdW 1 % 
1%3 PRW 3, H3RT 8 Oft H355 1 M I H&3 H3S 1 H % IT3lj3 fed 33 HtSoT 33 | 
PRISf 3 ££3 | U3H^H3STH 3D % 3R5 H&cf H: Sfetofeiopt I 

fe3H&35: 3t H^of H: 3 ttf3]f3 fed fdf" 33t‘ fefa»0 feiop? tfcF f V^5 505 
H'.d RdH QtP 0 fcTfeH tft 313 cS'cS'of rft % Fi65o< cSS ytl |pft H'3 & I 

H: H - SW 1733 7733 333 dd 7 333 I 3D I 
H: 3 - SWT7330ff>j^fH33}d T Uf3 I 3t I 
fed fct^lop fedlop^cSdilop fdcJ 8H<fc Stl cpfel 33fof dl^ cVAc< t<= rft t Htfol 
313 0043307 rft t 307 H773 TO I 
'E'd 1 

fttofOOd^dt ‘iM’ t,333H3top ‘HSWW’ 1 3J5 >>043307 tft § ‘iM’ 
t fettS SHt PjdPO cftfe], feQ eft did <0*3 rfe rft tftoR fe'd 1 * t 3T§ 

>>043304 rft § ‘^3*’ ffetfS SHt ijfeop I feu feof 3333t fedH 3 I 3Hf 5313 305 
fo(v) cffej tft dtlrt 1 33 ^3 3^rtl 35 3<J, HOP 3 1 cf 33 '5 0P3t ofed Qcil d£6'c) QtP ctt 
Hf tTPSfttt Sd’iof^dfeHT?^ T37WH33 33 3> 31# sft 3^35 77^ I 

dJ3 OflddrPH rft t 'iw’ dt PjdcV 313 cVdef t? 7# t SHt — f33 3TS t!d' 
^ft30ra3toPdtfOT3T^H T UHt'3feW tf flTO^rftetd I 

Vtfedjd d'AcI rferftdtop 3 fe'd 1 35 : H5P3, PPdOft OPH T d'dl fed I 3 £5 1 d 3 
PP?"dtop d'd 1 3> p)d33 fed 3 l 3d dt dJS'K 33 bid 1 of fed dHdloP dd fof fed H'd 1 

rT313dtfe33$-f>ftS I >>{00 dt '^d fd3 fuft 3 I 3)3 O043dO7 7# £ W*’ 

fo3S%& fen S^tydt 0033: TP3>Rc 3^33 I 3fe3 T 31=P37#dft>P' 8 W*’ 35 : 
3J713t, B3t,3043St^>053T3Tf33 I 3300 fef 353ft ^ 3 td 5§ I 

0{O0 rft 3Rf H355T 3 : 

0Plft?> 003 H'frlS, Ofoft^ dTdG 6'9 I 
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ddft cf^dfe dfd »TH5 feS W§ I °i \ 

(d) djddt oft h^W 3 • 

i»Plt^>»f^§iPfe§S,3^c}d?J^. j ^ | 

(^fdfdtdTdH: 3: 

ml3tB dd r fd &S,W143W I =1 I 
(3) ?H3St oft ^3 vf; 3 ; 

H#3tfl dd'fd^F, tFK^fPHt I =1 I 
(8)H T 3 5ft? T 3H:3: 

HfH^TTd'^ddd'jHd [Hdridrd'd 1 I °i I 

MtwtestuM- .. 

WFT ^ dTd ^t d3d lf§^t fed M3^U5, MdtdfftdSflfetft I fe w 
fe^’ fed # dcfa IfM ^tw M dd* dt Ud I 

fife 1 

feH7M fed'd^fcd-H^d fed H'dd o(d ferfew^lof djg rt'6c< H'fdd dtTFdt 

^^3ra>>fH35 T HHt%lf T HHt I felt Wt # i}d?>r^ t djd WfddTH dt S W1 # 
g^tfetft I ufu^ dTO-fe^ifddfeF t?t ddft Hltd fecJ W-fdtt ddst dt §dfe dTd dT-TdTH 
dt % dd^ dtdt Ht, fetfefe *fHt feU # fef >tfr£ 3l fe djd WH dt ^t dfet fed Ft 

l|fd& dJdd4d^^d^^dfetfwtHfett I fePl 3^' fed H'dl d'el djd tydrlrt H'fdd 
3d*fU3dTdt I 

5 

dj| dffe TFftre ^t wt ^t »fW8t dddly 

did d[d RTfeg t dg fed 1 ufUHT ‘dldl^rfe’ 33fHS-H3d 

t I feH 

fed 3 1 ^ ^ Httd d?>; fec< Hdioj Tjfd fed ^ fec< >Htfld fed I 

feH Hfetwiredd?) fetldH 1 fed ft I 

fed f >H d I ttl W& % fe IdFl re-‘dfed’ »ft ‘tt Udd’ I ‘tfed’fedUdHHdre 
^‘Ttydfcf’fedw ifedHfetHTHtgii^fetft ifenf ‘dferanfH’ gtwtr&ui 1 
feH f >>rat ‘fife’ ft ftiH fed u?r hhh re 1 d^ fife nit feH h* ire drefet 
frefed ft 1 

lig^^Tfe d'dl d'dl' *>R5H T d ddd 5 I ftd ffelt 3°. d'dl re : 

ftdt d'dl, >T3, dfefet, W, IJddt, tfe dTfet, fecl'dld 1 , dddH, Hdfe, UcVHdt, 
fldHdl, M, tdF3t, fedtdT, fet, dfe, d^d^t, re ft'd'ffe, >fet df§3T, 

HdJ, dlfdt, tdf, dfe, TO, HSd, d^, dfew, IJ^fet, rlflfedt I 
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d'dl 1 ^ HoT5 ^ tte-fHtffaf 7 3u SFcifWf 7 tldrl <J?) : 


T. H&o( HUHfc^l HUH 7 H 

8 

5. H^of HUHPcJul HUH 7 M 

£D 

3. UTU 7 HUH 7 M 

58 

8. US^HUH 7 H 

53 

M. uOtHHUH 7 M 

HH 

£. H#U3"dlUUBtU 

583 

d. H^ufttruutu^ 

H30 

t. 

If 

t- 

HH 

HO. H^HHsfe 7 ^ 

H53 

US 7 TMHlw tu?T fe§- 1 : 


H^HU&ufu33 

=10 


HO 


55 

H?£fHU&U§%^ 

£o 

FP?£fHU3lfat3 

5H 

HH. H^S^ 7 U 7 §iqt5: 


H&UHUH 7 =1 

33 

HHd HUH 7 3 


H$U HUH 7 8 

30 

H?5U HUH 7 H 

55 

H5. Hf^UHUH 7 tf 

MJ5 

H3. HU^HtHUHTM 

H 

H8. H^cf HUH 7 M 

H 

HH. d'dl H'H 1 



d'dl 1 fet) y'A? tj! dddly 

U%UU T 3Tl%UH 7 ^^3U^U 7 tu^M 7 HHUtf5§^: 
mz, >HJrevel*r, i feu m ^ wreu^H 7 , siu »pfcu 

fcFH >HSJTO UUH US— ufUH 7 UJU S'SU rft %, feu UTf MHU^TT tft, UJf 

3WT Ut M§ Mtftuf%U UTU MUrlS JT'fUU flt § I ^ >fl UTU H'fUU tft t 

us, fauu ‘h&u’ us ?r uut utw sjh ubtt us i ura^uTyu'tid 

H'fdy ^HWfiTR-fUHU 7 ^ fed US 03 Ou ^H-MSFFU UIU MUrlS H'fUH 
fatUUHUS I HU OTS HU TFH 3 fe ft 3dJlH WPS IT^H 7 ’ US I UJf^UT 



>>ffe ^}3 
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yd'dd H'fdy dt cftjt WJdUdt Adf I feft 3cp fed SB d3rT oft§ 3l£ dd I 
3a 3W fen W ^dS 1 



me 

»meuebf 

SB 

$3 

H3W a 

=JOtf 

a33 

3M 

3M.9 

Haw 3 

HD3 

Dt 

at! 

3 DO 

HaW B 

3g B 

Ht 

3t 

3£o 

Haw h 

a333 

BM 

£3 

aB3o 

HdW £ 

Mtf 

- 

- 

Mtf 


303^ 

30M 

aBM 

3B:>£ 




dja d|y H'fcjy fee % 33 Var’dd ifeatffef ^a ‘w’ aja H'fdy'A aW 


3S,§<1 W I fe<W3 T t3? r fet ; § : 

a. 3^H T 3,>tf T H T 3HW3fSB -3^ 

5. ^>>f>ra^?ft— - b^w 
3. areaare^tfl— fnataraT, aiQdl, ryd'ae^^JH,^^, 

ryws^TraaiM^y'Ad' fed -tS^ 

b. aii Mana 

M§3H3feg . 

m. Hd 1 yw^a— awst fey -as^ 

ofe^ai 33 £'d' 

wwte^ ‘S T aT , d T taS T fet"§: 

bt(M 5, wrat 3, ^arast 3, 3^fe tf 1 

giatztefe^aaawfeafHafcr ‘s^’ th 


foat arm, vna, ww, fcraiw, sb*t, i^afe, tanat, garf, fores, arte, 

HfoT,HwaM§'3 T a3 T i 

Htys^at foa’ m 3 d'di yrfd at foa’ tsaafo a3c< ^ atwy§3tw 
^WHMfo$fo^4s>tfa#>ifoH&astaaHBa i fed*' >h§ nff^»F at 
fareatfefft: 
iaar; 

Haw a 5tu§^W 

Haw 3 tMufaW 

HaW B at3U§3W 

aaDyfatw 


Haw m 
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3 c i? T d ti eWu§3l i >p 

33 8£3Uf3t»1 r 




tuf^W 



o(tt r-l^ 



3 < d? T 3 I tH$3!T€ T f3d T : 



HqW *1 


335 H&3 


HUW 3 


^3H^ 


HUST3 


383 H&3 


HcTS 1 8 


HoM H^of 


M 


3M3 H&3 


Bfwtefrt 





33 

tf tf8 IT&d 


3318* tft wt 




djcf d]d H'Tdy ^ 3<l cTWfe% 33 d'dl r fet) si did' tit y<£l 0 1 3dld' '3 H't) 
HW38t^,M3sr3I8-3^fd8 3HW^>HdHS^^f U3 1 #55^3 3M3 

t \ 




fd?*: 





338 


3 

tff 

d*i 


*1 

dfed'H ift 

80 


*1 


8 



ddtetft 

8 

HlWfft 

<1 


3 

groift 

S. 

UcS' tft 

3 


H (Hof) 

33 d rft 

3 

did tyddrt 3d 'rfl 

3 



33 

3M3 


diGdl d'di fen crate ntw 3 tte u^— 

g^wrat, ftidl m ^3 i 



/ 


ctfdd'dUcft y '9 rl'^o^dl* 

3?fe? far fffuj 

fed fete ydfe ddd ^ ddd *jt srasra yd dfe} wfe dte ws& u§ f$fw 
§ fd ddd ht 1 1 fej 1 $$ dfei oTcJ?) few SI St fed feSI S’ u£t S 33 
fldddl dtfet t fefefedd’fed^Idfel I ^SUolWcferfedtfeStt: 

fa>fUS<l3FHydSlld3 fetl, W 3PUF few St St dfad fM’ 5W Pflddfe 

Sd fetft fg53 r d3 S fit vm ddd fedtfe wt»r cTcS; fS?p fed «c( V® yg# US fe 

S fedlHW’ H# »fefet did ‘dfdHd TOW’ S fedd fef ddSt § I S§ 3d % dH 
t fedH Stft, 3 S $cF § fdd t TW, Vd Kdfed § fcdHttd ddd ddfe fed fddt 
fedtFd'' I 

fdH fddt d 1 fadd ‘tPHFT HVFdfe fed S, §d ft Sfe HW Std^d 3 yW % 
Gfed P^fM^fSHdr^fedStfeATticJ H<t3 3d'*'3fe>WdTfey'y3ri'few 
St^fedTHW’ ddfddtt, feOTddrdTHWfefedtdjfd^fH'rdy PsfedSlfFddt 

S' I W6c( yd'3 feS 33 d]d H'ldy'rt fy*' d'dl HW VlHt! dd I d'dl HW Pdddl 

dddfet dH|T ddf, §H 3 St ddfe d3 3d dSt dp Hfefe fed dfe dfe dd, fefe »ffe I 

fen yHdT few S' fed ofe feed cScff dfd Held 1 fe fefe § wfe ddH yHdfe St 

ddd Wd dWt»B 3, 3St 3d d 1 Wdd 3dt' ddd 1 , dW y^ cfete dd tsS 

dd I 3 'did djS Tdfdd Sb>F Stfe d 1 fSdFW ‘dFf feldT dHdt’ 1 fed feWd ?TS Sfer 
3 I lldfeMHT^SldfWSty^SFTdSUFMydiHd cWTStSt I W 
f 1?SI#d3fe3miStd^%3tf3FtSt?s31 ! Ffe»H T I 3§Hd3yddTddddfed 
ofSSt Hfetl rtJl, Uddd 3<£tt Pdd 3fe ‘dfd Pd Id 1 ofHdl’ d 1 ddHA dPtidd Si Wcfe 

fefW Ud 3ddt 0 rPSt S, >HS d’dl HW t ddfe SdT fe^ 0^ S, fed §' Wd S 

HWH^ flfe S tTdS, > Hd feSfe 7 dTd W$$ S rdfe, Pd§1d did »(fe T{3tf £ d]^Jd 
fed^Sd I 

* fjf Jdd’oyzf zfc # dddd, ifFrdt gdteaftfet, nfew, 1968, vS fed. 

1. gfet dFld feuf rft dfed ‘ud ddd ddd ' dd ’ (dfcfet g^) f dd fed ddd t, 

“gjf dlM ‘dldy'il fU UJdddt’ feH 19H ^ vld 7 fefW fed Bfe fed fed fiw 
fefedfe W ddH Tfetft yddfe $ fef § dldy'il dt 'UlHddt § UdfW few t I fat 
tt tfe ts fat Udtftw dHdt ?d5 Sdt S, fife dt dd fed ^ dTddfel d^d faw t Uddd 

t l^dld M^dM dfe flfe Ud l” 
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>*049^ 1%tJ ofdd'dy^sT^lJcJ^jfa H'Idtl W W-WfeoRfM 1 # d 1 S, 

»f§ ‘u^thw’ § djdy'i1fm^f^^§H^ij^te5ratu3,uHftgM>}e 
‘M’ %0d*i oras, foiOTci cids'dtra 

ijvft Hdct ! tHd 1 ftpH 1 ?) <VM nfddjd 1 % iO-Pc^ fed ft cJojHOT-t Hdld' % cVQ 
W$ o0§ ^ TO, §H % Hfedld' % m3U3^ t §Ud, cJSfHAn} i^P TI39T ^ 
felS3} »W3t' fed! W& Hf, 3% dH3d3 $S fef M fetP# PBdT 7? ^ T# I dfo 3\ 
5t HfegjcF % »ffe^ 39 fe d dldl 3Ut fe 3 9Jg dp VPfog Udt, §H % U3fo»P 

^ fel53t 339^ %»efe^ 333 9t3t rPtft I feH fccfH »f3H r d dcfd'd U9^ 319 

djd H'fed % ddofe %>H3 fed f«rd > >PfdT 1 >p5- 

IH^d3%9J|SPt%tf3B l” 
‘M feftf dut’ £h ^ fed^ 3* ‘^rafw 9H3t’ fee sfef faw t, un £h w 

l{old<i ^rtH'd tdHd 1 cPfcf oldd'dU^ djd "djd H'fcJd ^ lf£)3^U3%Ud ‘yd'^il’ 

I '§H ^ 'FF5 T 

tfe tfd 9'9%TP%d3%tf.9B3f fdlddl I 

dpfc >>?3 ^ 3P9 dfc£>P U3 oidB'dUd ■c l (^ 3J5 djtl H'ldd fe& ofett d'dlH'^V eft 

suf f% d3SHw t, w 9t mft §, m ^ ifo 3f us : 

‘ftfH3 HgMM dd'dild’ IP3W& WM333Tft§ ddEp oidd'dyuf^Ttrawro 
§ ttf^B W 9?P?5 D HcR^ HM l’ 

>H§ 3fe^M 33 HVPf^ fe§" t : 

Kfddjd ipfe II 

HH3 HMtf ^ MH ^\ HO yt W OTJ9 3t I 
HW3 %3 Hdl B, Pp HTddld ’tfdld rft HJ-P3: I 

HH3 3^ H€t 3, Pp HfiTdjy 4ft HH^ I 

TTHHHdd^^H^tB, Hoid^'dlf HrBd.y >HdTO^TftT4H T ^ I 
HH3 <i£t M §3 H3t HO HfedTf W Tft HK^ ^ftefeyd I 

(w% w tft I tft.^t >>hT.) 

HH5 §3 TOt M, »\3^3 W^MT F3 § Hfd'djd 5PB5 

HH^B^y^fAdtdM^y^fe^ufe^ETftHH^^ftefeyd I 

fe<^ ( 'd'M ddfd'^P fed fedrfrt d'fe tft ^ dldK?5 tfl ^ U53 Ht, Bdd KftJH 1 
W^$,frTHfedfe1W^fe 

“ddd'dUU, dddlf^HUd 1 , Hdld H'fdd, fe^dA d'fe f HF of?^ 1 , feH^THdte 


M?PUt' IVfUT^U I” 
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tR t s?U M^fe ufefef W3i ut US, ffe^ feu feu Ut t fe : 

“'itHB-cfas'd yu >f mut ?5uft i” 

“<it tt-gruis ff dsflu fiw uddrayu wfe» fr i” 

fefe^fc MAd yo(d<£ US, frldj* Ut fetf2 Ut £>S 6dl I 

M3 fed ofH % UUUtM 7 Mdt QrtUl G, fof feu UHW yHUU i)H A'W 6 Adi oTdA U 7 

t, uM u^ m^uG uu 7 ut ufet sut ufu ufu cjus uu uG us, hto £ Ghu 1 ^ 

feU^GtUSjUUH 7 ^ ferUTHW’ utM 7 Mu 7 S^UBtH5SSUfGut I feUU 7 
UG,3UHUG,H%Ut,utUH5fe,$iTtUSGfeufe, U 7 ^ Gt UU?t S 7 ??G I 

ufe-UdUHHTrTUrfwt 

^Ft HVf GsGf G UtU, UJufHUS % 

MHUiH^UTSU^UTWHd I 

u 7 ^ ! M tn fust s t s 7 ® M hh^ U3U feuru uus ut s 7 

rolGTc^ftM^TftaUHRI^fefHU^AdT^U Hoiu 1 I 

UWUT^U 
U^fHM I 

UUTH'iV y'Bd ^U fee'B UUH fed Gfe rFUtufUM 7 I UJUUMU 7 3>fef Gf 

U 7 UfHURH 7 UU 7 UU)M^M 7 U^fH^^I)HEf c ltfBM^fEUH§MSR'aU 7 erHU<5 7 uf 
feo( U>fet y<£'fcl G cidd'd yUrFGFjf M’ffe dfe G UdHA dd3 M 7 ^^ cfQuG% I Gh 

UftutufuifetteiUUHsMfeutG 1 faHtU 7 3U 7 § tU'St Stuff feufUtU^fHM 
<£dd) fetid's tfrff A> fed fust (°IH HcJ 7 feu fed! I Tjt M 1 ^ UlU feu HU UU^I m 7 ufe 7 
^u^Ad1Tu3,uf^GMorf^us§MUTf5B^u T ^^yud,1%u§u^fuH 
yu u>uihw fM G, ut Rrfte G i utte 3 fife 7 feu fsujsu 7 $ fu uwrw font# 
^wyuMfGsTHutfeufuref i feyfetufUTHWu^^tfuHGut^ 
feufetuiut I 

‘^^^pUM^y^uMuf tTUHU WUorauM^M 7 ^ HEf HtfBM 
G hG MSRTU 3 UU 7 vfeU 7 Gt Hu-uftuf u^uf Ht , G^ 7 feG MhF fus Auu D MUfUU 
RtfBM f T$uuu T uyuyG, m§ wuGGiiuuG^^u^tuFTTwuuTf urauiGg 
FnfuuGtuteGusHSUuGuG i 

HUtulUWMHfG^rld H’fdy Gdd MTUlWFjt dU3'dyU>>tHctUStS3f Gfut 
feH 7 §GfwfeTM 7 tfeM 7 UUfGy 7 HUBtyd3Ay1d i US,H 7 §GGyfeGUUHS 
oid'GS^MTrafM^utet i ^GfeuTfeGyfe fe3 yu'H sffjf dGItMyuus 
^yfm^f^GSTHUUffUTUS^fE^GuURS^Utft-ftMf^UUGuS I 
fun Gfe G MRf UUHS 3f3 Gh 3 MHf UUt 3u feW3 SH5 S3 G MRf HUHU 
HW'Ud'd uftuf WT tu fG3uS I HU 3 Ufdf ffc feu did. dldl UlGtfe fSH yfe GMH 
feu UfgTHW S mG feu G^ 7 uf UHHU3T § fe«U feu t fUH. ??& UTUIHW t 
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| >fe^ 3 H#srHiJ® T U tf 33 Ht 3 MU¥ 

I fe4T^^TTO)#^WHg^ittratt I fanffe 
»k t^.98 75UF 3fe>>F 3 I §U Hg 7 # W if 7 ®} 3 I §H 3 TTUMfe ^ 8% §3 
tfuthwS i fen 3 '§ife 3 f 3 ufeM>fe?fe 1 fe?p 3 fe 3 ufey 33 , fatrferssut 
feuJHfefe^i ‘mhw dd 7 feura ukiut ufe fes-re 31 Mr ’ iHtefeu%tufe 
gr^-^ u3Hy^>>p§^us,1^§^i^^uf^^ >>ra-^^us i 
fenyfe 

T. U]s? Ufe 3 U75 U3% tD B I 3. fewlutMl I 3. ufeTOMH I 
8. ddd PH 1 6f> 1 I M. Hi?d fc| 1 ft; ty'fdH ^>TO I 3 frld UU SB HcTHtF I 

*fet' Hfe V3% UU3 3 33 U3, ^3 U3% 3 MU W&S U 7 3%T feu Hut UlU 7 § fef 
113% 3 33 Ufe SUf 75% ufe PraT MU ¥W 3^ m 3 fu3 PFUHfe |Ul3 U3% U 7 feUTS 7 
IJTTUTS^feuUSU^ lfeH^’>13H^U33%W^335f%>M%gtei%3l^>> : raT% 
3?75 fe<5 mspIt? 75% US I 


“%3t%3HH^%SP3fe^” (feH^U^-MUSSU^feUB^UUUfefeU^M 
3) “sfe^' 3ff rftf % UH3U3 H: M” (falTC 7 U3UT->>fe 33U% feu 8 M 3, UU 3fe feu 
3t?3),M3uyfeirfeu3 7 u^->>fe33utfeu8£3uufefefeu3M3 i 

§UUU33UTH3 7 gUUUlHW3 T U3U T ->>fe33U%feU tf.98 3,3ufefeu3t 
feUMUtf5>B3 l33Bf%feH>jfetf^8 33WW^ftra3fet"3: 

^38 TOM' 3U 7 feuf75 3fe ut d'^3 fe^TTsl eft Ml 1 
urarfew 3u 7 feu( 3ufew 


ftpUTsrofefetr 
fHUcfetuW 
JjtMVj 3 HU 31 
1 1/10/45 


xpK, 

tFTSH 7 UW, 

T^MfH 3 Tra 3 l 

11/10/45 


finite 

tfwruw 

PjlMfipHUUt 

11/10/45 


UT^fet <^88 feBH. 31 ut. feuj 3 feu UH3U £U?fe1 fen U 7 ?TH ‘fefefe 

Htei ”3 1 3 fetu 7 ^feMTT 7 fuu 3 tfM 3 M 7 qra 3 7 >feuu>>ru 33 $^ 

fecJ feu U7J?> U 7 U33 Utd 7 fu feu Ufe %J 3Uf 3 Ulf MTIrlU H'PdB 3 feMPU 
UBlfet I §H3 T yU3§3U3T3'MUlM^yH3U‘^BfeyVufe’ , 375feUlUmi 

sffe>iw3Htf85feuijofi333fet,3ufw i fn ffeu 3 fe*pu dds &$ 33 
W3 feu 3fe 3 3U33 Ut3 I feu ^ U^UU HtfdM 3 TidlsKfl Hfe £ life 75Ut, u3 
i^tnu ppfuu few, htiub 3uu feui 31 uuftuaT miuu Mlfe nfs^Mfeunut 

Hra UUH feui 31 dldl 1 ^ 'ttW 3% ?P75 33 I f3t^ufeu MUIHU °llf8g feu33 
fee 1 ) did 3 ddHrt op 3 I 3% cV76 B'TiH 1 HB'tl'd 3 Miffed sPUt HTFI pW wtfelM'rtl Hrt 

3 U3% <5'd %d^ 1 3 d<t U'6d' 3} P^Hdldltld o)1d' tT 7 UfUM 7 3 HPJPU did 1 1 IrlH 3 
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H: rft.^t. ftw £ mrst yHUd fe u (3s fkrsM 7 mto gk utw fteffw hs i 
fkffcjk>HH25^f%3fly^ky3k'335k fed ‘tTU Sink sktfkukk i 
fcr yak rsu 3k Bdleft ‘ky uf hwh rftf fek^mk u 7 S325” i ^yu^s 
yls *d£5 3d! ©H fed fed ykd IdH ycrd ^ “ky did U^d'H tiiO fcW 7 dHtfH 7 
g 7 ssra gr sgk’ feu k gk feH f sgs M, §h ku k sgs’ use fear ^at 3u 

'dU'S dl3 I Tjf ojdd'dyU ■S'wl dk fed fed ydk H: rft.k. fkvkfi-ktySH'd'^ I ddl 

fk^f^fcjfeqtk y^tkkHH3fdkukus§u 

ifrkf UWUt 3k U 7 3k djdti'H kt £ »fU.fe$ | UU3 W yraftk 7 k! »k UTf 
U3^tf^H T ^^^^^HH T ^^k-3>H§fek>M3?t'U 1 37TOt3tdkt3f I 
yuk»f kk 7 k S325 Mw f%3 fek (Colophone) S 7 ® fekt t “HU25 7 t 

Mstk^sg^S, gTHg^wukukffefWgdtyuy’’ i feufek»fH25gk 

kUSUt'Sk d'Jldl I Tjt g'cB'd UH ?kt dk fed feu fetf3 tkl rife k HH3 7 grg3 
H3tf ct I UU"fugk <3dl Sdl ! ?j T HUt feu fetf3 Mr© MdU 7 fed f^k 3'dl H‘(dd % 
§ku fek kn iT3Rkhf k w sk mrau 33 uu 11s uk feflk us i klkt kfo $$ 
fcj fM for to »rags k? 3k kt ^ fetft yu ‘gg’ w ‘gg kk’ ^pik ukt' feu 

kkHS, fefe d'dl dlQdl kt ^'d fed I ikd ddd'd yU ^'«1 dk >HH25t 3k dJdd'H 
?'«lyktlt,3U feU'd^'Idd' dJ^H'rdy^3Tra^,>>k31?53W^€dH3ll'Sl 
dJUtUH k U3 7 k M §3 kk Ifeu HjJ € 3&1 3 'dig I H3y'dls klik fed M3Uk3y 
S’Q’ djd 1 fed fet fed 25.6ri Hyd US I d'Sg 33 dt! feH yHdo( kUd3 G^id<£dl 3^ Qdj 1 
§U3THdt3Fk ‘gg’ >H§ ‘gggt§’ 

HffEUS I fed UE m ■d'd tf3K ddl ft §H HtM 1 d'HlS 3 Kf Wcfld 1 ^ d'dd 3ii6 

0d5 3 1 (i-ld 1 fof Hg) US I Sdtt o(dS foiO feu fed dW 1 

fS§US I fc5% fed HSSU SUf , ^U <3Ut U 6^53 ' fegU Ut 33<3U fej »i3 »fUd W5 fed 
urot& uW 253 k ~S gw fetftk 3sW us i h. toot fnm kk »fU fOT3 
o(1dl , >f T (ds feW'SlW PdH Wfe fed fHttdlkUS I feH i5dl Oh olfclS ^SH'd 

fcl^MrotfHqM I 

ff3 W cfta H25 % UJf 3t t K3lt dT| ufe W MSf, sfe'>H3UH^ did 

tft S 3f| SUf HS tfs£ feH 253t S'f Ujg 3l Ut feH dl d! fed SUl d ^1 , k W UU W 

OT ffeu, S 7 fe3Sf 33T HW HUTS' fUH 3cf gks 3k 1%3 1 I 

fflH 3^T tor irsk f W UU gi fHH UH33 f%B IMk fekfcf t H^H ^ 

3k ura^ ^ w- w uf^ huWt w ^ f^ 7 % uu fe3 d3% yu ukk 

3tk253kftra25Hkr I fejT?^3HHR3Tku#>FUS 1 13S IJ3% 
fefewtU5§TO>)fek I 33>jktt3H3T3TtUS^g3 253l3fS2Tf I 
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Suf^tu^feH&HUHUUUUrS ! 

' y Hot r 3 UP 

¥ r 9'U3^ r S' I S%lfetpwl UU I MUt ^J-fe 8Pt U^i'd 1 Pwftpjp S I 

5 . >H3£t8f^u3S^uuffe3 T i 

3. 50o/p; 50%fe U3% UU Ufefe Suffer UUf I feuUUUf^S I 

fen>jfe»rat»rBfwS, St' ifetrafuu i 

a. 58P/%pfeu>H3tiut>>pfwS i ufe$yuufefeut>>p?5u^uuf' 
^Sitfetr^uu i ■ 

M. 58t/P»fe 38tf/<l U 1 feu^ 113^3^0 I frTHUHtsl§?tsuf I 

£. ta^/p, tas/fe feu >jfe 0 tu >nfe uu i U30 yu ufefe utw 
3>°feF UUf mS yr?5l 0 I 

5. tfMt/%P; tfMtf/%P; feuWHtuut I W tfMt 3 tfMtf >HU feS 
U30yuuuf i 

t. tf£M/%Pfeutfe^f^lfe^UU?fef l3^TfeMUtfel|3a T >H3lf££ 
feUffePHrS I 

w >hu £ tut »ffe uu apt, 50 % 5BP, tag # ^ >nfe uu i w 
gtB; tfMt, tfMtf »fe tfMPtyfeutuuf I feu 15* feu § UU fefet»P UU I 58t 
pfu-Jl* S i Phh ^ feu tlfepp for feu u^uu^ trsf S tru vrufe Mot 

u^uspS^feKutuf^puf tftpM iSfeu-feuyfefi^ T fe5uu T H>jfeu? T 3 
M’ufef'S3f^UTfe>>rS%SuTfe.uH3uS,3T^fa[53t ^taSufef i 

sifet H'foy S Kfe AP3 Wlw >fe r - > H3 T Uf^M 1 feW ^ WbIw I UfUSftM* M5 
HutM*33uS5slu35uWp i SufeS uuwuuuu ifeftH^M^^^^^ 1 ^ 

% pfe yu §H UT MU fiEfef Sfew 0 M0 H0 ufe W tfer §H 3 1 STUT 0, 3^ §U iw 

§StfutUT3 T mSt,3 T tMUl<FftU T I 0 33 ufef TFfeg 0t U#fetft Wlrf feu MfeM 1 
fu 33U0 Uf»F IJSfer Ulfw I HUT00 ukpSufe fed UUrTSulM*, 

33USfeufeUUSUf I 3TU WHTUU^UHhr’vfeSTOTfeSfrUUfe^^M^ I 
B3UU 1 ufdtt’T W U 1 ftfe* 0, feu 333* ^ | feu ‘d3Ud ! 33UH’ tfHfeH^fefeu 
00SufUFr3t3l%UUuf I feH^33cfeSy3TU0fU3dUd r Po l(f^pfeUTWfU3 
0 UTfeM T M§ 3fef U^tPSff Ufo UT0 I tMm* $ £ y^T »fa feS UT0 §U 0 5U S U¥ 

Stfe 3* U3 1 UUMSUTU* for feu tftft faU3 Ufa feM&J 0dt 0 I feH5Ht§U>>rU 
5uttfetTfut0ufu£00yuw3W5ut0f33 T UTfeM T lu^ufu^feMM^TSuW 
3T3Wlffu3fe0U3£ieS^S8MMUyU0fe T 3t l7Pt?Tfeta£0M03cM 
iff I UUtM tMu 7 3313^3^3^10,0 MU BW^&lJUStFW 3^0! I §H 
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i fen he} ddo<d r feyn g^ a ydfer 

fed I *!HW fedfelBM>»fe^ T H^U^^ T lfeT 

Oi-1 ub 9 fed ErfHH Trt feo dw fen d diyl 1 

fgg df ug fey v^; fet t%th he} §h £ Hfe ufe M ^f Hgifetor gisV 3 * feu 

1 §h% 3 ‘M^fenvpf^’ gw 
l??^ftTR^y^8^H},>Hn4^gTfH3?r3rfW3lfe^3MWHdl£c|kl<SH3U37 
>tfyH^t&feyU^>>{y ^M^dlfeW I ‘?faPH g]f iflf 3 OT3 H: M’ 
U^M5TBMHt,§UQtf ^gifw I 3J§ tflf 3 ^FWd H: £’ fHETtfHgF 

Rdd 1 3 fec( McTd 1 ddc(3 fe>tfy A'H 9 h d 7 dlfe'H 7 I tfey^Mcf ddd9 A'H 

HfefeH^gy iddy^wS^MisTfeMnyd 1 1 iraWTO^»fe 
d5M T grt,§u1ggH i s1ggiwtgTEt>H t §i^^gT& 1 

v^y^fy^gfegfe iiraHu l 3HeTft§^gT^to?ft^x^M,tHf%g 
ifegr gw ^} ws\ ufgslw fes 7 iraralw fe} hT i feggftFg}, few, teHal, 

2s1, Qd'dl, gig, HE tVdfeA, HWf dlQd 1 , ddd 1 , oCAd 1 , yfeM 1 ?); ^FPgdt, W 3W 

fed E|fd<5 IdA djg H'fcJd 1 df cjtfl y'il.Adl I d'ofl tl<y d'dl 1 dl y'd:! >>feQy}>5'f T fed r} 

y'dl Q<j' fed fe^d'dl' fed AdTH}Hgff,tfad^yfel{ajdtfe} lfeHHE}3fe} 
H 1 fcJfcJ &tTfe foiPi Hdl fed Ejtd'dl cfld 1 H 7 r}HMd yUHty'dH'cil t}fcii} WE , tf r fd 

£ yur? Efe %u feg fd§ 3 fen »ph fed fe H3T tet 3g we w dfe, w trot S3 
fed! i gwti^d^^gut'gtgr^ i Ougfogfe i Mttoyg^gtesufH^F 1 ^ 
gt gte % faH fed fe33 vt ^ i ygTdE^fefdfedfe’^tfedfe 

Hfegig' gfe d 7 hoi«a m-riud yg few i ^gwygy g 7 iHM 7 feH 7 UH3H T g 7 HH T H 7 
fadd 7 ?Tc (H dd* 1 Ht, >fed Eft I §^§U^tT^ I fed^Ed 

dsiy^feytf yTfag^fewtugHydMsuf ifHy&ffegrfy ‘Mhuwm’ 
fen wr fed feg few fe 3 sg 7 me wf »ntgr M feg fewgt i ugtfa mz 
wfe^M^tfag^fHfwdfdfe aife^ i fed diHfyAyd'd* yfe fed *d1'M 
fed} I 

‘yd'ddyldi’feygwfeMwtfoydWsyld' fa?} 7 fedddHHWdffefe} 
ft, t^ 7 t »e fed feef feyst fen we <M & ftr fej w$ tgsft wg^ f%g fetft 
fM i feHd1w^i^^gg3w^ i «1y1d^d?ret& idfylgrdd'Hrft^feH^ 

1 yjp^y 1 ^ Vfa ^£3 yg Qd^ fed fetwugft^fwferdd'Hyrra 

ilgHuwu^fb^f ygy^trw^i^ferBJy^graOTjof^grft^t^Mgt 
y^d'wl i ^Myg'dg^IggdHtfCTfHg^fgf >Hygr1%ggutttgt i (g^ 1 


2. ^ ) fef I w i)H fftm m ^ ^>{t fWsW i 
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‘33SHW’ I fej fef HHH fEH t 

WOT ft offer I feH 3H ?5St KVP BOB’ 

B'dUd'Tft I feBSl %d 35Sl yld 1{M3 Hs)^ AdM ] 9d B '<i1 §3 1 ^ SO ^Tg 
djtj H'fcjy fed cP I 0H H.S 9 o!dl ITT? dfcj did! 3% 9 Qd d 3 B'di ot fed fetff 

^HT^UWf f%Bo|id-l€3f3t fH^fera^raf^t I 

w gat sUHt t for g-y-g BHfefo §h srte yt to yM tran ts tw & , 3et 

§yyt gftr yint i ftr M >ferc5 ^ yfu ^ifew 3t i 

I tlSBtufed vl^A^tBteTgjf^fTf^feHgte 
f uf^r $ .it # t fer yH3^ yt pr?? few hfto 
ffey^tTSUdyW ^ fBHlfey Hd«B' AdTM I 

fen yte fey BM3 Py«dw wt ub i yyt ufc*p § §ira w 3s yy w 
yrsts^Mt I ^H T ’HH T ^H T ^MtH T 3 T ^3H T t^PBlfW^ r ferite r lHy 
s3P3 3? ^5 H33 ufew gr ^ g-£ 3 I WZ £DS ufew fef 33t 

Mt^/=?==?tf3 tP25t S3 I 

JUH'ftl did fey SfStw^f dd3 Adi fedl IWWelRUSSSHtw 


tyyyfysft i 



Uf FTto fefeZJTO 

fifty* 

I 

dJ5 d]d J-Pldd Wjfeof HJ-f d 7 Mfeitfd itffdH £Fdfi-fc? d|d S I fcjfw dHd 7 

iflis fedHddT-ddH*°(drt^'tt'digt I 
i fOTfeuaHwtfHH^^^HT^yd'ydl 
^HStftwftT^f ! f^ffdf §d>H3<#dtctfd 

fef Hol'd 1 ct I fed HrtH'M'drt tit WJdff Qiil fed ct > >f§' HrtH'M'dot 5 fedslG > H§' 
fcdtdtrtH^dUf^^fed^Hddfedft I 

fed dj^ H‘f<jy ‘<d ^ Hff sl'dfel Ht-PtT rT 1 3-U T 3 % ^ddl 1 Iftf dfew tlfew iff 
dd few dt ^ctSId'ydd 1 d 7 fed dfe»F dfew Ht I feHHHTHfdddTddlddl ifelnfet, 
q T dfmU^,HH^fd-^>>^>>f r dfed T -dd i gd3 T Hf I 3 fed cldd'-dfedidtM 
dfe rtdl Ht I fed dJJ H'fdd'rt ^ fed dcj 1 dt dd fdHH dff ^-fertH'-dl % fed-i'6 HcPd 
Hf dfe 7 7ft »fe dfe dd»F dt fedd ddd ?W, fed fedd § WJH fed ts 3 SdS dW 
>H§UdHW^5^'lHHdSSWHH 1 tTcf T fSH^d?>^ T ^ld^ PAHd 1 dfeictfewfe I 
>>f1feF Wdfeddd 5fe»F §fe £ dft dKP WUd 5^ S T 8dddfef^stUd]Hl Md? 
dSWd fet fd 7 ^ lit Hd I 

flf dd’ddd 7 dWHVFd feddd 7 dd 7 1 d 7 fedfe fet fed3 Vffe dd >H§ HHd'^ ' fet 
cfe fed W d'dl'^TU?) I dH H'fed 1 *^ dldHd 1 fedd fed cidfelocdl fe^oifel fet 
fecfe, fec^ 7 feiHdofeif 7 tfef 7 HdTd 7 5?t HER43 dfeW dfeldf 7 fecjj 7 ■dt fe? dfet 

tPdfkd feddldd 7 :¥f cTO dt dd? ddt dfet d 7 Id fed HVTiT ^Pdfe dfe& ftftfed ’ife 
^-€M 7 ^§y^3^^^>>TO^H3feddBHt>>fdH 7 dfHddftHMHt ifedHdHd' 
^^H r fd9'6^M T Ufe[d 7 Sld^>>f§»H 7 M$d?^^i^W^dH-ftW 7 55d?5Ht 
dt HOT? ^ dfet | fed dt ydfel dl’dd '& % ddS-ddJ ddTd 7 dt Wt dt ddd fef 

dfetdfet I dd^^dflfeddlfet dfet ddt dfet dt §d sJdldi dt dfet fe dd5 iJfl-fe 
dd 77 -® dfe dfe dW dfet dddfef 7 dfet dfet Ht I dd djd idTdfe-iH 7 ^ dtf fed fed 
WW dad 7 fed 7 Ht »fe fed M % gd fdd 7Wd-d]d H 7 |U ITd t dTdHtf 7 fed Ifedd^t 
ddtdt I d|f Mdd^^Tft^Hff^Md^dTfUdTd^dddTHlHt iH^d^tfed, 

* ytft, fefed'H fed^T, ilrret fdfeafHdl, uWw i 
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HHH 1661 fe. WTO MUTgH-HUUU, 1604 Ft. feu feg % Ft wfe rft U7F tfp 
gr/OT^fe^rfUWFUf^UI^gt I feu FH fefel MUFtH UWUt WEF 7 FU^ FUf 

fe ote 7 ftJPtf 1 > >fe H 7 fe fed feP) fejw^d § 9c(<t &dl ofer feptf 7 fe I fed H 7 gi} 
WOTUtfe feot'H F 7 fHH 7 fe>>feUUtftufetl l d g 7 ^ fen 7 few fed fe I hftJWljcm 
feu fen § fef 1 fewfw felM 7 ft : 

gUHF§ufe^dlfeGrldlUg I 
HU cOdcS dflr) >>fU ijjtj | 

^fejfeTlfo$feT 7 ufeuUUUFfeH 7 f^§@gfe>TUUT-FdRF24El Uf U^ 
TT&UfeWUUtHTfeTM 7 I UraTfeUTGrefew^feHUfefefefefegUgF^ 
t feuf^^H 7 to^fetiFBllH 1 fFf^H^,lfe,F^feuUUlWt>)reW 
£ Hi^U FUH Ft ^PfeHt § fSHt UTlt feu-feu M UU of Wife fegfe F 7 fcgU 7 §H % 
FBU 7 t§w@F^ 1 H§§H§iraAHU^3uf ipiuM^nw^ i feGTuiravlgufe 

W HF § fefet Out ft § Ofe FifF fe U^ t, UH3U feu 7 VHJF WfeH HU? feu 
TRF 7 I’ 1 

few fuh fe ggwu fe guF-uri fe fgfw wwu cffe fe feu guF-ura 

djuufe fe uu feu gwife wfew fe i 3 ufet ^ nfey nfe tife feuu feu wife irg 
ufe M fe §g feu uf 7 fen ufe 0 fuf 7 fe ? fe Gg 3 to fe uu fern fe feun 
ujuhu 7 &fe °ife yfe^fefe i ujuyfe «fe not ufet, d_y Hfey* fewifetfeufet 
fe, fHufeufefeuHfe^FUFMufefe i gtfeHgfetuTwgTU^TtfePH 77 ^ 
feu>H 7 uu0^feugH 7 >HU 7 gfe 7 M 7 H 7 feH§gp%uufeugu 7 feHuufu3 7 feT>H 7 g! i 
tgu uif gfewn gyfe uu feu hhuh 7 fe wuwfe fuG ud fe uu Gfe u 7 yu 
fegwguu-uiufetgugffeHTf TwuuFUHFrfe i fafMgfetmgHTTfeF’gt uu 
feu uuuf tjfe few fe fef-feQ' guF-uiu f 7 ferau ufd^ feu 7 few fe w? mrf 
^fe^uiufewufeuifefe i femu fe gw, Guih fe Kdy Q uh 7 , ujufw 3 fe 
few m3 ft* foguF fe w wfc guF-ujy fe fgfen few guiuF few uf 3 fe 

H'dt-fe wQfeW UH I WUU, IffUF 7 1604 fe. feu UTUU^ U 7 feufet fe-PUU 7 cTH 
ggu-^ ^ fe'TWfefelH U!3 ut fe #5 gUWH ufel >H§ feu >H3H HU § fcf 7 ®^ ut 

gw (lOOO^Jt^gufe^fety^H^gHuetuuiuHfufetfe lujifefeuffen 
fefe 1708 ut. feuM-^gvW U'F 'idpU^feuggU-UlIH'UH^WfUPJTg} 
M^fefaggur ^ufggT&ufesHHUT funufe i 

rfejjfgt' UJcT 3jp FF/ cWUI feld^Rd HUHHrfel dfe UU^feH 7 H‘3 H'dH^feKtJ 
uuu^uu i fe?Twt dj§ dfe u 7 feu fe gyut uu 1 feu fe few fe fe fe^u u 7 1 fefe 
fe u®' u ^ w'/uu u 7 feruu ufe fefew, fefe tlfew, feg ^ uuufesw fe feg ??fef 


l. B^mkrmtmrr (wot), iwb^, 1891 fel., ife 7 204. 
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ofldl dldl Ht ? d/d d[d H'filH^ <D'*d fed Xf iH'<£ cVW feH ^tWHVnrT fed c?t Hd'A 

yfsxf >x§ M feH hxf?^ Trotxf hhi-f diylxr xpfe-wfe i fe^ 1 dtw 1 Ht 

yat-ynt 3 bih 3w nte fn^^et 1 3^ fen nt wha fefcxf ^ w fefkm h$ 

i fenv^ w dp H^/jy fe£)w HU33 7 h 1 hhs^ tt feflsr feHy >9 H'dt d'-iy'dt 

H^yt-y^feH^'H^rasCldi Had'^Ou^ad i feu i 

fed HHHfe) fPg §HHVf^T fy fe-^FR fetfH fen HU'fec? iMltxB fea TT<£c?fet ftM 
^ sfeitxldl 0 ? feH fej d/d d^d H'ldd fet drfl XfdH Hddd 1 ct I H fdc5 VtT did 
Hfdy'A^HVf 1469 Ht. 1606 Ht. HHH r Ht>X§Hf'dlHTftH T HH t 1664 Ht. 

1675 Ht. H^^Ht I Efdld' fe 3 ¥dB H^xt Hdt fet HA I feHH^HHjfef 
HHt t ^ ^ HHHJ^f ITCt Ht >Wte?3t WHt 35f % H>f % UOT H 1 td? 7 dj§ dp Tjrfu^ 
tfeHHVPfexfT^fexfrS' I fedTFdt rPHHfet HHcffet HTirfet H 7 HdtT 7 cftfet S I XfHtlfe 
Xfflt dJH H'fdy 'A H 1 feldd'H fedfe H 7 H 7 d®’ 3^ H'ldd fet)' HU3 Ut ^Qfldtdf >X§ 
HfefUfeHlTO^retiHSHtS I Hid H'fdSTA fetxflfetut fed'dU'd 1 dT3dpFrfUZ 

feeHH^t i fen 3 fy a 7 djj 4 t b h 7 fey fe fey >h Hw ut nut' w Tran 7 ifeHHcf 
dy d/dH'/dyH T 'feH T -?Fr|y# fefed'Hd HU3H T ? T 55 T ^ I fey fidfecj ; H 'ttSt fgH Ht 
HH33 7 fe^y T dyHfe%3H3¥t!t I ^fefey fcfed'H fed §H Ut fewtw UH^A 
a^dfl feral dra-df?H i /dy fen tidy ats lw3Ht-tjWtil O^dfl i 
fetTHHH fet/Wd' fefeudld <fettwt fewfyXffey Xdld t%Hdd'd l A A<jf d^dll I 
feH cffe Ht HUH? ^H Tfe cfe ?t fetff 5 tit? H 7 ^ feH 33 H 7 3®t 3fe fcTIWA 

^ ^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ §HrfW W fWA Sfe 7 1 §U §^t ^ W4^t 

xiafdydA' nt ihw fet ^HTfuxr 1 1 fen § xrgfe^ tfst fen hh^t 3^ fen § 
31)^^ '*X T ^^feFfl T HHH T & I c[JH H T tcTy T A ^ iHH 'dfe A 4 T dfH^ HU 1 ^ 'feH 
fertttltftf: 

Mftxf’tWH^t wttH^^'fdlXTOt^ II 722-23 


U^XTOUtfe?3 r W , ^ftof1tj>>rHlH^n4^?T^ 763 


Hlddjd^t H^$t Hfe Hfe c/fd rFHd draftWH 

Hfe^raHTXFtlfydcj n 308 

3 1 ? ftr gjf hIuspa | ^ ^ ?t ^ ubih ^ Ht §u §ft 3^ ut 

HH I ^fddJdHTU^fHfeTCPHfH^Ha^S feH HfdlW ttfexf f l^feHf >H^ 
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fed dUfet^feUdHtdftWddTdSvlfeTf I dftdft>H^T13fd5fe-Hd 
fewUddffftf I ifetdftWddJUrfettUdftf >>fe?dfett'feiTdftf I fed 
Sdt d_l^ H'fey'UtWdftdfetdfeff ddft fedfewf §UH)fft>>m3 3Hf df I 
Hff ft WTO 3dftd ft fefcFH TO nfeg f I 

II 

w® fffuw 

djddfet, did toot fd ft % ntf t ft ddro-did $ uu feu dferoft uro tout uft 
ft i dJ|J Wld f? ft, did WldTOH iff Wt dTd dO-T d'H iff % HVf d^ft f Wore. 
M§R^0#»F%3Uf^H^^Tff>>ftMsira) : to^f3^H3g-f%HfW 
front i ere JMdirofdft t fdG'fe wuft yfl ufl ro3d r fed del ft fen wfl §?p 
f Wdft dfet Hfd »fe ddlf ft dfet Hte Tit Tret dfet § wfo 7 fed 3dftd fft 
routro fen to wudf^fro^ nut M rotifer ^ mot f few >>fe ft wrou 
fed wfej^^d^ TOfUdf TOfsfedf^.dldfffedWfeTWft I 

HHdt wf) &, Hte ddld* ft dfet f , fed dddfero 3dftd fed, did 3J9 

rofedff furero ft fewft duro fft w fw uft' ft »fe to ft feu itft fte dH 

Tit I fedf HdT yft ft Hfed-WHti' fed >>fe]fenfe-fddf TOM ff df fed oife' H'd 

TOMTdHff ifenfed^fiw-ddVdfddftffHsftyfefeddidd'ftTO^ft i 
■fen Hcfed Mdt fed >>lff W ft SOT? dtft dlff fed TO dTOfddS yd 1 dHdtd >xf TOOT 
HUd'Qd: TOM' Tft I d7dfe?3W lF3WUf fft'fe d f PH W felW f fe fyd dft ft flfet TO 
dTOtfe fl^dlftffttftw, ffeTO, fd, ddfe^dTOf fffeff HTO I fefe f ft 
ft fee) fcdlTO ftd ‘d'ttt TOd ft I TOdff H'fdd fed ifodftmTOTOd^ftfeTOTOTOt 
>nt Weidfud ffcw few S feu ddt fed to § uddft f htoto ffcw few i did 

TOfed 1 fet TO TOd ddTO t 3§ »fe dTOTO ddtd 7 WdlTO Mdtw Wt ddt fedTO TOHdfet 

Wt fed TOTO dW feTO-dU? ddTO few I 

td fd ft did HTO dfet I dfet dTO fdd WTOdt I 
ffed tdt did W)t fd oidld WPd I 
(6^3 S 1 ^ Hdd Ufftfd Pdfd Prtd'd I 
ft^reWIdS d'H f Sdft f^oid cSffe I 
ftdJgT Widddddf UddftHHfte I 

Uddft HH fd dTd Hdf wff I 
3d fed fdd Wdrft 1 2 


2. imftmm w3wuf- 6, uiret gdtddfedt, nfew 1997, u?? 123. 
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feHiTdFUS WEfe^dBTOftftdftilftWireSdF I ^reftdTHHdfee 
3Sftte dd ffta'fdtW^ftfW fik' PdWHf I MilftfJ 

fsH ft ww wra H’ftra fed ire & i aia Mans ife ftt nfe wt ftt edftla 
g^T § 3fe ajd€'H irt§fftftHS»lft ifet feOT §H Wt § ddH'Sl dlftt Jdftfe 
i for ftft 3 ^afe fear iroaTre fee* i 3 fearT§fHw?re 
fetfftus, fy^oid^Tte 1 660 fee, fear 

dTHHdftfedft (»ffft3Hd) 3fef dJdt!'H ift ft fetF§^ ivpdfew I MdfetdB??^ 

3dB>tffearftt WtldTOaraftfeB 1661 fe3 HmB ftfe l’ 3 

wuftt ftt feftt ^ yar-yar fefed'Hc) ta^r § | 4 vmfkmi W3wut M'fee 

fofwft: 

dJdd'H yliHTd^HdH^fe I fteMWHW^ I 
HH3 i-fe 1 ftHtid'dl I fed HSaPfeftydM'dl I 
srftgfeftdK'WHfet i fttaiyfety^Hefet i 
ddofe ft T?HH fetf U'd 1 I etFF ThM ofeH 7 ddGdd'd 1 1 5 
¥ r a1 HftfefferiffftfelftfeWft: 

HH 3 ifefe ft fecf Hfeft, oft TTSt ftcfH tfe I 

d^HH^^^qfteHUTfeWdJd-llldSTS I 6 

ft. H'fed feufeGcW gofi%>>TOTg§^fed3 T ^te T ftfe did dfe H'fdWg tftfe 

HW3 fed h fearas fearer-ft ftf ret fear ft fey t nyd?3 artftt dint nt »ift ferir 
33^>H^f^tfe^H i 6i^2( r ftE'eirac(§rHd1 add'd H'fdy freyareararfeftt 
afetfe i 7 feftt fere fen nft ftHftt ejei^Hre yftqar arftftt, MfftnHd ^ ua ire 

Hcvfe'frF rife 1 & I 

feH3f fenei fered ht, wfe 3 1 , >nft yapy aras ^ uar-yar ftiftt-yy 

PuQd 1 H^§U5#?^^1^dra-dl£| H'fdU ftt fefed'Hd Hddd'Wd^ WHTO 

ft ire t ft i ret fen yft fen ft ufafe aft afe app ^ sara vaatet ft, faf fo fe 
y£HJ r w%, fdd'iie aft, afeayfe, « sr9, w yfe?y« yft fe ffejr ^ y^fe 
Gutfe fta* ftt afet ireapat safi tfesftt, ft fesftt ft §ar apsyfear aft ferfeamar ft >tfft 

aftfeftaisftfft I feH d«d'drH^f’>lftpfeftftdft djd d/G H'/fty 3 1 fe fed'H fed feife 

’XFW^ft I 

■ 3. HZT?} OT l?frg, ufew, I960, fc 327. 

4. t$ft. HTfggfSuf, »f(ft31TO, 1970, ifef 121. 

5. -jra/yww iFJH’dl-6, ifer 151. 

6. ^ Wd ! £3 7 V HdW i]jb, tl'WH 1 HH'ti'd, > >?fftdHd, 1936. 

7. Wfe 122. 
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tph S' ufufS feu ufo hw gu feu hh d'dtdl S fe ura 

bldrlH tfe rftUO-T GcJj’ Sufd£> Hfe djd H'fdd'b Ht b-fe H'c) 3dld' Ht y<j1 Ht I ddld' 
Ht W5\ HTU cVAd rft S St fecfdd HU d>dl Ht I Qq 1 Ht WUUft H'dl d'd:! Qc^ 1 S 
>HHfeUTIlS>>fefeu^>>fUTHfeufeH dJddtdlSHHti'UtffeufetHt I UIU >>fUTH 
feu St S »PuSt >H§ UM UJg Ht FFcfl UJ5 >HH3 H'HTTtu UJUUlUl WHS H>t St 

hu fuSt nt i feS ufe »fufe uiu fet umufet huh nt uhh uff ujuufet fet ^ruS 
Gddfed'dl HUUHfH§HH I feHHBtUjU>>fUflUfeufeumHHffeOTHtufetHUUU 

feUHt I feuSHUHrSfeHUTfeHtufetHTfelfeSSUHterfa feQTufeu 
dJdHUt feufe fed Hdl tt HUdl Ht I fed feuWidd djd cVHU Su StSt d£dt fed did 
bfUlUtfefeSutOTluUT^tgT'' I feHUcfUIg 

MHlfe bfU fed St dlttd UH fe ScJ d'<il fecfdd Hdrt ttfel Sufefe feMHUfeP UHl dfe 

HH I 8 

mu ufu wfuu feu t mu H'feu'H St ufet hot S 1 fefe fe h^ uh : mu 

H'Hot fe? St, djd MUTU feu rft, UfU MHU d'H rft, did UHT d'H rft, djd >>1drlrt Su 

St>tftUTfSUTUd'ddSt I fefe f feSHP UHfe HruSt UUlfe Ht Ufet Ht fen feu 
UOTct I fefeUHU' ^dld'^^OTi^UOTtH^^ fed^dcbjSTH^HUST,^, 
WSH, UUtu, dfed'H, Sfe, Sh, Ufe, StUH, UUVPHU, ydd'H ifeU^UTUUUfeu 
Hlw, tdfeuifefe, >>feUU-feUHfeHH5HgUHHH I Su UUfe Ht HHU5HH Hut HH 
HH^U^'-S^HUtHTSHHUUHU I feUUSfetHH I HUB S dfe St Sc|Sf HUt 
fed 5$HH ) H§ddl'di ^HH I 3dld HUld rft ddSl-Ud<^St’ Hdl dd'H SS'HH > HSrl l d 
% rjwS HH MS UcVdH (*H.ut.) S SHUTS HH I sidld dfed'H rft HB $ ufw-PU HH 
bfefeufeun'dHfedrd<£^'ttHH I HUB UH 1 rft HH feOTO HH HWTUHj ^ dftjH 
m3 H?j I fen Hcf OTBT ffen ff%-TFHt ^ OTI3 fet H^ >H§ jftH-rPHt^ % OTIH fet 
H?j I Ht tstfet ftrat-HUHt Ht HH 3H ^ HHIHt HW fet #U-1U 

HH I 9 

fe?^ OTOT HtW H^t^T H 1 ^ fecf HH fej fet UOTJ5H § fe Hfef OTH 1 ^ 
UrPH f%H^ fec^ ^ HdU^W ITH UfFUt ^?5t feH tft f?5U ^ OTfeP ^Htw HH ItTft f°f 
fHHUf H'fdU'HSfi-reWHH ^HffHlUHfHH# l ,0 fHH^fe^rfOT 

H3^ fed'd fed fet tf HUd' S' tof sldld' Ht U'drl Oc^ 1 S > H 1 uS- > H T uS Sdd 1 3 '3JH d'dd 

8. feHd'd ?5st i];. Trftra Wuf, yu? w?, uS 46-81; £);. Sh fWuf, h 5??? ifirot 

yAl-ddfedl, ufOTW, 2001, ^ vii-xii (f fetOTHH); m. ^Si3 ff?i4 f^ 1 , fm 
mfmmB uMm-lm ftfui ^rau, »?j>i3ira, 1999, 39-43. 

9. ?3B T g l tl?W3fe5^, ^o^aETA'd'dlfdH 7 ^, ftf^M§>Hdiarl1),llrRft yAlddFHcl, 
UfeMW, 2001. 

10. The Holy Granth : Sri Rag to Majh, Punjabi University, Patiala, 2001 (introduction). 
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R? Rt R WURIW GwRIw HR Pdcfed era ®R] Rt wR fej 7 dddife ^T, ydd'dyd 
H'ldM ItR 'o)13 dlR feyH HR, ¥rat F>ld<£' (^dld 3?) Rt VR dldHRt fed fedtWJd 
Bra? 1 few few 3% lUdRdfePcbHtldUS ifeffefejfe^dfeRtwtdJIOT^ 
R? Rt wh ift Rhf Rt wt ^Rt fej ^c5fe drawt feut fee ?xjt' h< 5 fefefe cDdRRt 
feift frrad' dra feRwj hw Rt uaRsH RtRt dfe Rt >hR fej 'araytr twra 7 ^3 
ftdfewRtdjRtRt i frawfwq^^w^^fen^Ht i 

3dfe 3 fe W 7 ^ 7 few Rd 7 Rt gfet tt d_l§ djd H'ldV fed FdH 3 I fe^RjR 

U?j : of?5HUra, rl'ttU, dldd, fed 1 , H3J, 1K$, dIMd, 'Hgd 1 , dldfclH I d'd ^ ofe >>tR 

Uc5 PtfdB d_ra ura % fe fe fef^TdRt WjRiR djd HffUF 7 ?) fe WlftRroPffe' Hdd I 
fed djd W-fU t9H Rt tF'Odd 1 RtwRPdH Rt ddc^ t7?RHtlRR d'dl cPHolWl fed ft I 
feHddSrRtPyPdd'HyRdRyRtRtHR^R I WfW fed d'dl 
mz R 1 feu fra otj^ R? Rt f 7 wrs fe ^ratRt Hfe Rt int fe fej W3 ^ Hdfet Rt 
yd few ^rara »fe fIR^j 7 cro fen 3 dig cwjof Rt f 7 nra feRRw Rt Gdr wu3 

Wytt^y^Hd^RKRt I d 7 feywtd>H3^R3 7 RtttdB?J 7 R,fejd 7 HdfetRt 
^rat i feHRtttyRtPyPdd'Hy hR^R I 

PricJ} 1 djd H'Pdy'rt Rt y<£l d/d d/G H‘/dd fed tldrl R Gc^ 1 fed Uftfe fe? djd 
H'Pdy'dfegfetfe 1604 Rt. 1tddjg»ra7[?jR¥RtRRt w§ zfi H’/Gy fe d ^dH yd 
fed] Hi I UdRt dig Gdl yd'dd Rt Rt y<tl, dig dlfed fRur Rt d'dl, d/d djd H'/c/£/Rt 
1705 fet. fee dRt dra Rfeed 7 sras hR d^rat dfe Rt i fej dRt 3d3 Rt 
EHFWHiugfeRlfetlfetlTfeHtFWFT^'gldfetH] ifeHHgrdradpfeOT 
ftd >H3H 3d 3 1 did H’Pdy'rtRtdfeRtR ldj| dPddlPGt! H'Ptjy, djd dPd dRRRt, 
digdPdPcjHARtwtdjd Rtfe? feu Rt Rt wfet G R y fe did 3^ H>/Ry r^ d ?fe R i 
irafejidra H'Pdy'd^drad/tfH'/dyfyfe^y'is 1 PRR]&»i§feH3i^FdraR 
3d3HfewR I djd dlPyR ffey Rt R fe > H3H 3d 3 d/d djd H'/dd §WdPHdf d_ld F 7 
FdflFgradfHfe^tr i" 

d|5 H'Pdy'd R] yd F 7 Rddl Pyg slfe fee! ^ Ud H'dd 1 R Rd 3 Ud djd R] y<tl 
ufe-lyt I feH3^dTdc5 T ?jgfRdRtRRfeHyF974Uc5rTRfedJd>>fdTFR¥R]R 
pHdd 63 yyd R]Uc 5 I did WHdd'H RtR 907, djg d 7 )-! d'H RtR 679, djg ^diHd R? 

11. di^te fe? 7 !? fm RdTfe d M ffe w sft yy® i 
of]y R djf ?55 ira^ wre i 679 i 
<jj§ d ywH 1 yHH 7 3 <of i 
did] ^ H'fcjy Rsf 7 kw Rt ufe 3ns Rfe gf i 
wfew feuy Rt, dddt Hdd R] fed 7 I 680 I 

few fHUf tssra, ‘fep^yvr’, im, feldl^, 1972, fe 163-164. 
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tft % 22 1 8 did 5d i % 1 1 5 3W 33 i 33i3rfet3Fft’#iTfe333fe 

ift % 33, fetJ 541 37) I 33tW % fe33 feu-feu ftt 37) I 3fe 313 H'fdy 1 * 3fet 

‘tf?> 3’ fefer^sutQa'dl ftyl ft 1 f3ft#3raft wifet y '<tl fe u fires 77 3. 

f^WU^M7333t'S3f^>>fe?>^7ftftf^ft#3fetft%T33i3fetft 133 
3]f #t yfet ftt Ug>3 fires 337F UfTW, 33 M ' ^vl 1 , ftfar, OT, U3# W? £# 3d3 ftt 
ft I fen 37f 333 H3'€ ftftf 3fet »fe3ftt3fet ftt lM Uri'd: y<£ few Tft I feu 333 
33 f dM H'fuy'UUtfet-Hfet^Slidld'OA SW U33t3#3t I 3313+ftt3fetfe3 
Ft?) T 3333€7)3fS3fwfeTW>>fef^fttl4S 1 3Sft337F33¥#t7)Ut , ¥3f3W 
few, 3dl'6$iftfi^3^fttfttS3ft3t3t3fetft I 3T§-3fef »fe 33fe ftt H'S fed 
S 1 # fefefefe § zfetfefef feuur ftt ft U3 33 WW 33 33 fet ftt ft I 33 W3i Tft 
U33Wfttft33 T 3 T >>fe3M3fel3fe3 T I fe3 ftt IRTlfet 3>ftt 3 fe 3dl3'ft 33§ 33 
#433 U3U33ftfeft#33 I fe3 ftt y33t 75Et ftf ftft Slfet § ftt 3fe£ 33 few 
ftt I ^ §3* few ftt fe3 ftfe ftt fef" ^ 3 33ftf 33ft 33 fefeft':#? 33^^33 
3333 333W ®ftt feW3 £fe 333 3 ftt 3 1 # fe §3 fefe ftt 3fi feu ife 1 3dft 33 
»fe feft 33 ft?ji fttw fetfe H3# ft Hfe f%3 S3t ife 333 ft ft3fttw 33, 313 

3^33 fttw fe^ 3Rft 3 3feST3 33% 33 »fe feft 33ft §§i 3 W-fe UHHWft 

W few Tft I fe3 3# 3ft §ft3 fecf tit 3T tfe-fitft 33ftfftw § 333 33 fm 

333ftt33M33fft33t'3 T 3ft 1 12 >3333 3333 ftt fe3 3333^ clfg feW3 333 
tF i fey Hdyn'y &e\ fty-#4 ife# ftt »fe #4-#y ufetw % ^dlfeq 1 ftt 33 ! 3333 
ftt I feftftfeftt dlUU/tfJT'feg'fttwt 3fe$3]#?^fft53 T >Hftfe£)H3'ftfttftt I 
fe3 3§r fe3 333-3^ ft 3FF3 % 33Ht fe3 W3333 33H-3J3 3F ffelfe Ct3 3^133 
ftt IW feU ft fe TftF3 3T WTH-%33 333 ft375 feft ft »fe §3 ft 3#4 § Wife 
Wfe ftt ftftt 33T ft fH § 3ftft3 ftfe3 ftfe ftt ^37)1 ft^ I feH 3333^1335^ § 



33 37|f 3jfe 3'fo« feUM^ 333 f#3 33753^ 33fe ft fef 33, 

3^33 ft 3tft 3313 33, 3fP3 ft 3Jg 33^ »fe 3t#W W3* ft Ulft 3ftW 3t 33fet 333 
H7) I fe^333 T §ft3fe3##Hfe!,>>lfeW3f}43>>fe3feW3 T 33 
f33fe ft3 333 1 3t I fe3 3# W§ H'/fty sOdUl 333Tfeft fefe ftfU 1 ^ ^W, 
3333 T fe3 3fet ft33T § £U'0<£ 3W ufe ^3-3feW5 Tfet fewfe 333fes ?W 
ft<F3t I 


12. Op.cit., p. XVII. (Introduction). 
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gjf Hfeiy ^ fefeuro HU3? 

did dpi H'/dy^ftgfetgfetgwfeU^Ugtft 1 cfe'3 T 3T31 UU I feugfe d'dl 
feg g3*5U MfURTR O^r orat UU I Mtfdttd Mfegm Cfef ggg ^ g^UT gut' ^g3 
gfe i feguffocfe 31 gw^t m§ dp wfm fed ^g^ 1 3t3t gfet 5, §?f feu feu 
g^H^g?3:^g^,Hwg^,gTf3tg i gT, w^grgT, gput, tfegwgt, [yd 'did 1 , 
^jh, 3gu, UcS'Hdl, ftsudl, M, tgrgft, fe^gT, gut, fesw, gfe, srot, gg 
cVd'feg, H^t gfe 1 , >pf , ugfet, 3^^, fg§, ggg, gfegr, hwu, btw, gfeM>g, 
ddd'dl m 3 tfefedl I grgTrltlfedl fed*? 'djf 3UT yd'Ud tft U 7 Ut^UfeM 7 cfeM^ I 
gggfetgw3ggtg^3fi#'fe33g3ftgiug,g$ggugf33t, gw, fu3, ut&, 
g^gutg,g<^ggte,g33,gfe3;ggfeg^,>fc^M3g T gigw i gif dp 
H'/ciy uIm 1 H'dl , H r ufetM 7 fe3 gg g gfetM 1 ydd wHJd us i Rfe fg gyrrl gftug, 
dfdd'H, gtuds Tftu?^, w ut grg, fro glgg, gggst gftug, gw ggr m 3 st 
gg33fgT's i <5Hwy i g/f g/g h‘F<jv fed yfe] <^'d' gg-raus i gfetgfetutdddly 
fegsf 3: gfe^Hu3gfu3ut,fegf3ut3fe3sf 3f3,u3ut i wife ut gfet, 
dj'd ufey | sutg T gt3g T Mufu3tgfet3M3feugfegg3 i MgwftguusigB 
usfegfu^g53'g1u^3£srgT3ut,feg§g3f3?feg3,3fesgg3Mftu-Mftu i 
gggg d'di fed ygdl *d1 fg h 3 tft 3dife ut y-sl 3%gg fet) ¥f m3 (h* ¥f 3dife ut 
ypgt fu3t gfet 3 §u gtf w 3 i 

fife fg gfe?? gt ufmf w w 3 fg fgg ggg feu gg 3 ut ggu-gjg ut ggg§w 
gut 3 i w g^ gftug 3 3u feu M T 3ragg3 feg ut feu wife feu ggg-§w 
gmefegfetgt 1 ufe yrgftsu 1 3u 3 gfy gftug § gig, ugggwnu, giggtrau fifty 
3ft 3Mfete ggr wz gffgfcMf wz Hfgw 3, feu fe feg fife-gg 3u 3 i ggu-ura 
ut gggffw tfe gu3 fgy ggfe feu gu 3 ut ura gftugrs ut gfet § ura 3 3g 3 
fnfeMfg^gt i feu fits djdyfe feu gt gggg gfe gfet 3 ifife'fg: 
grgtuf gjg3g i gt fefe yfel Mfi^ugfe ii 
grag T gtg33^gggg T 3yg3lgg]gfeg3 i 3 n 

g/g afft wftm, ito 982. 

^ grag^ 3ft 3 ^ feg 3g § feu gfu 3 gggg gt3T 3 : 

‘g|f ggggfgggg3’ 

fg33fgy3ygr3gtfe3gfe§ f^g1d T 3feg/ggjgg 7 /ug33gfeeM T fg 
g^utfeuTfefeg^gftug$^33u3H i wfifeufeTgfetM T gs i uraMUris^g 
3ft gg, djd dp HfmiZ ufe w tu3 gg 1 3gw r 3g T Mg3r3 g/f dp g'/uggrtggt 
ggw gftug feu v{5pg gtu^ feTMr i3 Hi gjf Mg3iu 3^ 3ft ^ m 3 g^ gfetw fgg 
ggigr fggt ggg^ gftug g3u 3 w g^ w ^ggftjft gu i g^ 3 Mfeg 

gfefeu3fg djg »pfcrft did did g r fegutfegg'fe§ggggggg T 3ig 
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'dp H'fey I 

yy rft§fH# tidyd H'fdy ifcjfeH 
dJdid'H rfi^ I 

Gd'9 ofci^'O^ qgy oOdH Gt^iG fen d<^' G yan § sedl H'fjy 3 h 1 fetiy* 
UH3tutygrofU^Ho(GlHt I ^GG3 T fw^^lJ3E>H^^7TC'H i rdy ^iJilgi 
Gwutws^Ht i ^^^Fp/GgGtyfo^^fG>>refeHftift^g£G?T 
fey tfa yfe G ffc f%tr dpQs Gt Gfo »p§^ t ira feu Gy fefeuro 33 § Gte 

rtcil G I 73 1 <jf iSbil fetf W-T^ '3M G tldl-s>Tf § cfel Gel dla, Gu Gt y<J:W fed 
>K5?5 T -ytJtt1 cjd3,fewGt^H^Ht>Ht?3 T utfeH3^^raS? T ^f fFWHdHT 
ywGtyypraGWys 1 ^fetGGGtGfe 7 m tjdl »r Gt?G, Gs y«l yte few yys 
^ ffe»raGt § yj§ e 1 fiw scft ^ynifGtw prat Gh § yjg inn G Gwtw Ifey tqr 
yaGtwy^ 1 fen m pi h£ yst yte, frft hG few M nte sut G h ar fy <j fe3 fui 
w G fey GytwyGfewGIGl diyl yfe G 1 

. tJHHy 'dH'sJ djd dlfytl fHUf tft GrlG 334? pHdl HUtD-P H'fey ifet), 1705 Gt. 

ffey fFrat yy m§ zp wfcrz Gt mrecF GtGt Gt >hG fen fey yra §^t tow Gt Gt 
yGt S y^few 7ft 37 feGt hG G?f $ gigr feuf Gt Gt, feH Gfe G Gy Gyfe Hy?J 

Gt feGGt H3F fGGt Gt igte^W Gyfe 37 313 ytfey fHUf Gt G Htffesft TPt feG 
ytyGHGGtffeHyGyfeHy i fe^feMyGtGfepyyGtei feG'yifHTfoyGfeyG 

»fc55yu H'fdy fe^,'feof§3y3fFraty25 T H'fdy fettuGtFfG^Gt I fecf Gfe G 333 

fM ynyvr ppfey feG Gt ts yfe hs >nt fey § Gy yys £ wz hG »pyG 7m ut # 

l 13 1kj^^^fe3y3Ml'MfeHS?JHTUUH^HTfeH?5 t G3fe^HtG^ 

^hh ipotu ira gtf^e ift ?w Hires gte ^ % ufalz? fu fiw T^rara^ 
PTOhG MTfew G Gh G ofs U^ 1430 U?3 I feft 1430 ufe»T ^75t yte mi£ M 
M'S^gufegiwpraBi^yaGssG i feHyld^Mw^fer-^GH^tira 
iMffOTwai'Sw iwrajjBT inlH^iicrew 

q^qsi oipzt, sj} Mfvprra Gt fed m d G 1 y aid ^1 y y PiiHd snj suf h^ i 
^ ra ^tiw fHur Gi ^ mi3 »?3H hR ^ u^h f^ Gt Gh mstto ^ nfl 

fet) y'WH 1 dfil H’fb ^ Gt cJ^dl fetl, 7 >lGw1iP>f r fewGi' } HUT¥ I El'%H't5'^’, 

H3gTfH3t?^tH^Bra^H?3 | fHH 3cf GIG Ih^ UI G Ih^ Gt VfS TrG H?7 I 

feHHHGt y'd^'yl feGdJdH^T^H^y^GlWHHy^Gefe^wWHS I 14 

13. TJTCFtS Wv, rfmudft Ijcm, (ifeH gnr ffft), MfiiHHg 1889, *W 275. 

14. fel^ T?H(l'¥r $ few wet $5, HyfeM 1 *? fiw, fkuf wzm 3t& w£m 1606-1982, 

TOVfe Jjol'JHft, <S^T O-ffl, 2002. «-.’• 


^ ^ ^ 3 Ss-tslk §1 feu 

’fi~rVxf.TrT-r^ —ft Pi i P ^v_~ -Q fl. .. AW. ..-.A . n , 


3JJ % hFfira ^ ftfeFFR HUU? 439 

fEHf I Wc^T H eP feP 1# fiw ?M 

fe^ HHW tWfeS Up UfefdU tP I 

HiraH^r 3T §s^>jf vs ft 3p >n§ ug up wte^T w& husu t ife tf $ uh 

uufetk hu uu w§ W wfox^ w-13 w$ husu 3 $33 fum % utfefew ^ 

fed'd 1 ©UUUVP^MFfep HdyGPdd 1 ojfeH'cJfcjp 3 I Wf fHd d d Id tPP HHdP of'd^'dl 37S 
d/y H'Fdn dl dHdl 3 Py<v yuf rtcil cjtD i uh wi^cfe: 3 st^3thP 3, HfeuP ara 

d/y yF/yyfe its ?ra up Hugs uu us i 

A3TU § gtffw tPfe»F JvtH 1 fW3 1 fflH 3 fw fl3H 3 dfefef tfeP»F 3^r tydte'dl 
^3PtP I fW^WdcEP ftfedPP >>f3H3t!cFtF PdHd'Up ^dftwfuWTF&'fei} fd»F 

3 I fl^'^wtira^^^Q^d^dTFH& ^Vy^Hf'Ute^ferrtST^j 

m§ dp Tjrfuwe\ UUUp ffeu fcft 3 fefep ^fdUFT U3§ dtP US : 
ifa 3 3 zf 3 up up dM up 
dd ?F dd' 3 9d' djitj oj<£ Vl'rtdl ! 

Ill 

3 J& 3Jd d'/ddUVl'dl Sl75p U 1 dJdHdP fe>dt fed f&fdFF 3fe ) 5F H3 3 dfcTH 1 3]d 
& I WR5 f?U dfed 3P, H3F-PTW 3'dfffeP 3P 3u-fsP FHp »F§feP 3Up & ddfeR 
3P>H^MfPMuuP'Hp i 3fsfr dPdf^HiPfed3feP$^1wfM3uPu^ 
W§fepHpp^M>H3ddUPuUp'cP I 

US 3P rtdl Hc(l HP I 3F ^ T 3k T $c(i % ty'Qci 3 llldfi 1 , PhM ’U-l'cl 3P HPsf'HU 1 ' Rpf PdH 
3P 33PfM3i fun dfe^f^uuf^F hurt ilHdwfepHpfM>H33ud^uuP'HT 
HUpfefefe^feHtd^A fedfettdHdPuufsfet I 33^3;^ P^W M3 ?33H^ 
F33 H3cPcJ ^ HTOH5? 1 ? §U3 fed¥3 3^ oTd^, 3t feH fM f W 
%e M fd«dRljt cut' & I fe^r 3TS 3T pAHtB & fe irfe wt 

Hfew ^ IM ufe-ufe t Pd3f hPj 3»HW 31 1 Adldddl I 3 5 fm-W^ 

3t 1M ut ifiTOf M 3t M 1M 3t U3 feH fM § ufosr wk 1 ukjfw 3 

HfeWHttfU^WdkTHfe^H^WSW^feR^^TST I fwiRM^ 

Qtro A'S, Td9 PJdHd'Al i^d'l Ps^B'^^fUfed Osi'dA^t^f^^TslgTBlHt^ 
fe^r ^5F 31 »nrat fer fM H few sra3 f^31 3i3t Tft firn -fee §zj mr3I 

FF-^hP UiT 1 ^ § ycff HUH33 7 ?TO fey Hot 3 Ht I twq3K3§^Hff3kFltddttd 
tskr-HHP^d »f3 g'dHp-3of t^k* (5cff H?) ywPcf feu Hff Up JHdoFd »f3 HHfeM 
Pdd Qd'dl TO fePk M¥ HUfe^Pu 7 US-HFJidA cTO 3sP '^'HsF Adl'Hp I HH% 

t fe^g- yur-dd sra3 vd^ Pdd (ydddl w i?y tsP) irovfe wP hP fkfel 
HpU3WUHcE^HU3p3PHH §§33AUUp P^Hf [ PyPlU^ d'dHl 9^1 tffefg- 
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ydl'^d Wet §3^ S#t PTOH^ ’JTOt Ht, TRJ Hdoj'dl d'cfd #1 l-FTO t# Wet <o 1 c) h! , 
§d§ % flTd ^ W#t HdHfet BTTHH 'oTdri fed HSP5 0 d# Ht I 

fm -m £ roaro??^ % ro fen wfH°r fepilwt § #st H3 t 

ro 1 ^ 3 , pfH%d £ row f grawt fsut ^fu ^ i irawt fM 
HHfc{d d 'dhl ^ fyttdw Hddd f&utS’ I fed ^'W > ’iro T ^t HdM-Hdd 

Ewt, rorot w *fe?> 1 did! ?ra 3T Ihh H°#t tt ro m ftp ># g^rot ?ra Proro, 
rotfi-rcs^it i Pdtl hhPcj^ ’jroW Hfe^'ti'd tit £#1 nt §% d'dHl fet w#Hd$ 
fed > H#(M T HpsPtfW dt dt fc) &1 Ht I sf^forfu^ feHiM'K^QsidA A'ttJo'dHl tF H'd 1 
ut tfgw gu ro<5 fcfW Ht I 

twroH%@ro^tuf^M>>P)ro#tH^Hd#643H T crfro^p^ r -t??t>jf 

trorotro i ^wtHrora# yuw3pd>#tro>>i%R3 T M1%Ht i dd^irop 
> # PdH ^Q3c('d ^rotw, i?oji tPOHHVt^gUroH^’Qd [ddHd'd fedM 1 cf ^H<± 
3 ufo^ dfrot h?t i p# dt qrot @§, foH § roro Ifed ftWtHW ^t fror h# 
for t >rot»p rotfo# dt »roHt ttst# fen ®s#t fett w; ro# ot 
dt HTOt t §5 1 rj-^H-d'd ?5¥ilt I fdVHd 1 ?) €& ’M'OiS »roW rotfe# % 

rdHl^HT-Hc'jtM 1 ^ /ddfed dt ddA' oildl I /ddfetf dl^ HHPcjd *#1 fe d feftPH 1 few d]d 
& I fed °(<# fed HcSH'O'dcS feH ddHS'fv > H T 9 T Adi 5 HP d'Tf 1 I P)Hd6 dd'cll-##)!^ 
3^ dt fej Ht)-f3 fed 1 0 I o'd'rt, tyd^l fcittl fed t# ^ eft dtd-tyddl ># 
PddHd , ?>l $5P dt HH? 3 TO Ht I rofe'dd^ dTOfe^tHrtfdHd 3)«#HFlfe3 

fed tte ro^ ro h i u t 3<£ fen dt rot'Ptd 1- ro Ht i fro ?#t fro gra 

— «s 

H'rcJtPd^tro^F djtj dd<i W HTO5U cptw pft frldd 1 rtrt H'M'drt^tdt^ttl fed cfe 

^ri'AH'U'dcSHtut^fero^^t ifroro^M§WH^ft^t%HHt ifeH^ 
tro nt fe wytft fM fen ro % ^-ufpgt % ro# ^t g#t #t hvt 

3I^t Ht fel j 3 ^ C(' ut URTgt iwa t SUF H3 I 

^et ws\ % rocTOTS 7? dt friro- fear % ^hs# h^ roT f^i ^ro-^ % ro 3 ?t 

ro stH-ProW 7^E H*JH H3 I WT3T 3t H#t »# cfjf H'fey 1 ?)' # H#t 1%H 
fro-f^ro§^yBf fetrorofejt^-te^#t md.d Pro H'yt d wdl ttro Od 1 
ros% row H'd)# sro >jWro #§ 'ro ro i fororo^HHtH>ro# nrat to 

HHPojd HH 7 Ho(l Ht^c^Ut 6'dHl I PdH SlJrl'yl ^St^# dJdH^fsUt^HVtftW 7 
Ht I WT& dj& H'fdU t?t HTPHt ’J# dldHtft t^ut ^ MfT ^ ti'd H H'd6 yfeti', 
PJdHd r *1 <^d i §tro>MM>#tM^^afHHdl3MlHHt^t^5g T a3^ T 
H^ro-mrosiqT^Hcf^Ht 1 33T3' r P^e d^Htro %roi3¥tH^,§roij%H^^t 
H3,HUWTO%fetH^,Ufe>H#%^tH3,^FH%¥tH?Ji)#>>^H%^t H3 I 
H¥ ddld 1 ^tM 7 dd6 r $' fe§' % W#- W# ^dd 1 'Ht §(5t fed H?) I fiddj' ddld' )5t 
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3J§ cip H 1 ^ H 7 felicHHol HUH? 

gfet 3 fen fltf djd dp jufeufeu uuu 3 §h feu 3t feu 7 ui M u 7 

ddsf'd 3 I Pd<j djd tydi-lrt 3? rft U 7 oD-FS Ht fe 0$' 3 PdH dcj 1 fed 1 tfe-T 7 

fefeHfeHuur^w^fWf fefetfetfeuraydt 3M fee frag uufeu 7 iM 
feu dl& ut feP) 5 d'ddl rtcil 3 fe feu ifeut H dil'H 7 HHfejU UtW ddd'dlW 7 Odl*>f T 

HU I fed djd H> fcJfcJ'cS 3 HHTojd § fedd dldHdt fsut ffe^FU c(d3 Ut AUt 
fedl'Pd'tf 7 y wfe Oh d'dl UUdfelW ^dW fed! 3 ttd-fel**) 7 § feof M'dPHcf d£d fed 
dfet^tferfewHt i djd dp H'fdU fe33 fed 7 ur-apuuft^urutfeu feu$ 
f^^utfsfwfeiwnt i fed 7 3 u 7 fen utdPfeuu' >fe HdHH'yl^su 1 w 3 
Udt 3 I feu HHUt HAITOW U 7 dp 3 I feH A fet fet d^ HUU 7 3, feH U 7 tut 3t IFA 
uuhuut 3 iu?OTirwu T dig3^uu3,HgHHfefe T su T u T >H3mfeu T u 7 u T H3H 
3suu3utfeuuid d_y urumuuuuuftwS i uro^feu dj§dpwlud>ymE 
i^HfeWd^llwW^te^flWStt I §HdUdU 7 §UreH 7 fed T A>fe 
^WMUttU^UA I feu did Pd d U^ 7 U 7 U^A'dPHd TUffe 3 HU 3 UAk 7 U 7 

HFfdPdtt 1 d[tl 3 ifeHUtUSUrfed dldld UU 3t AUf 3 I PuUd]dfefet»B 

3 HddH'$ cfldfeu “Cddl £dd' U 7 H¥ 3 few^ 3 Mtfet AHA 7 3 I 15 

U^fe^UrM^tuid, Wd/dH'/dy Ufel,^U 7 UUfl 7 l{'dHAUt'dUHfW I 
djd did HdHt did % Hc*d-jd§d3H dd3 HdU djg 3 hdd>d§ WdU Old 1 3 I 

MtTH3fef Hdl feWHH ddc) fed IJsf'U 0 fdU 7 3 Pi-IU 13 djd dj d H'fdtl Pd3« fed 7 U 7 
utuiuuu 7 3 I feuUI?5H cfa>3 1 7 dH?3>>sfeu3fefeU>H 7 d3uufed 7 UU 7 U!u3 I 
fedfefefeHA fefe3>feHU 7 ?5EtU[UHAfe>H 7 3 I feu feH du3 3 fe fed ©H 
HHUTUtdddIPAUd 1 o(d3 UUfeuUTHVTH djd H'PUd'A 3 PhdH3: U 7 PAHd 1 d'Pd^FHt I 

ujuytft Imft § 3fe djd h^uh 7 * 3 duusu ute 7 3 >fe Pdd f*9« urayd 7 uw 3t 
^dd1ufeMdUPdUfefefed 7 '5HtutAUf3 I feUHfeufetfe3 77 HU%HU 1 UH5€’U 
UtH3t3feU5U 7 HUfet3Qu 7 3fet3 I >>fH?fe>HfeBUJ3HdtfsdtHHi^3%HU , HU 
Ffet TlAH’d'UA § dcf 7 UUA cfet dUUK3 dfet ufet 31 m3 djd dp wH 7UHHUt 
HA'H'U'dA U 7 Pgoi Hfe r d"|d differ <!4dt fewU dfe 7 felW Ht I 

^?^dor3 d/d s[d H'/dyfett^fmja'H 1 PttPdMTS i feuFro wwmz 

fedS ■cddH’U 3'ddl (HOi'Hd ut fedol'UdHdl 3uu3ddd64d 3fe T few3 IH^^W 

u 7 3utfet»iud?)uT3 i djd nfd y 1 a, uufe, uufe »fe 3u uue, m ^ Hd-si 1 h 1 Riu 

3fe3fet3 I FPd WW U 7 HUSH3 7 Pdd 0Pd*Jf fe djd H'Pdd 'A »fe 3UT3-HU i&F fet 
U^feuufeAUf 0(d3 Hrt Hdl'HTfeutUWfeuufe oid^Hrt I H’dUrf^Ut si'ddl 

HH’H feu HUUTH 3fW few Ht I Uraufet U 7 HTd rP HU, UTUHd Ut 3 I fefe ^ 


15. iJk fem ^ uf ^ luftra § grot tfnfeyl’ yH3d few? ?rz (rf dj§ vft 

Trim ri § $z, fetu «fe), fefefu 7 , 1994, ife 7 10s. 
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cfrawt pft vfepft feto fej pro 3W tr proe sut' 33f3>H T fro>r i for fH 33 

»rofcTO $33* PW3T 33353 few P?33 t felt 3J3H3! f$3t § fw TO Prftra 1 ?) 

3W3 1 3dtf 5d ofldl dltH fSTft cdcJ<S $ 33% 33 PF cS.6dd o(dt! 33 I 3* dig djg H'ldti 
$t § Pda^l PF fd€Hd '*1 %$1 PTf3 fep PF H33 1 0 I fJ^rd'*! %$l ftj$t 33t' & 
HdTfecJ 33-^3 ^33l ^33* $ft*F tsftH* 3 1 3S3*-fH53 i ' 33 & I >>fPF 35¥r-fH33T ftf 
fffRl^-WPjtHt^PTTCrerdt i33%fe3^3j3)W>>i33*f33 
PPltTOcP % UProt %$t 3 3J3Htft > H33 T fej ^PF 33 % f33 T pft fvTPT ?> 3 T 33' % 33 %33 
^ 3P!?ft3 iq ?! Pra^T rft %5 TTO5T pft I MTT 333 Pf35P3 Pro 1 %3 W % ?t 

sl'ddl $cF 5idl cial 1 >ftft fecf %$t M$ f53f 13^3 rtdl 33 Ppoft frTFT 3 %c?-%5t PF 
ife-WW for PF PT33T 3% I %%%iMpF33t%>>^ 

$33l M»ft PF 3* W%I»F PF 33t»F 33 § PF ftftft % %% $ 3PftW 33 I fH%3% 
wi^yeAMTroi^McS'w rJd1$>>^l335 33l% i gjg^wfu%?\%&\?> 
PTO-FTF o[fij5 sF% $33 33 T 3PI3^ I 3 $ 33% 3 1 3+ 3J3H3t 3 3]3 H'ftja'rt 
33353 3l3t 3T$t fM H3% 33 »f§ ?F 3t §3 gig 3/3 FP/33%t %$t 3 $3-%$t H3% 
33 I 3T3H3t§ §^fW33H^T^^^TF^y3^fMH^U3 I 33fejfM 
fa% P[t $ i%H %t %%t rAH'*1f^33t'fH^,iOT3^^^33l'fetf% I 373323 
H'/d«%l £)iil 3 Qd H3 sCH’ PF H'M-sFH 1 o(fd % l%c( dcj 1 (V5 %33 iPMI £|5l 3 6oFd% 
33 I 

gjg^fjg H'fdd %t kl5l M$ f$3l *4% 'djdWt ^33 si'tfl TT^3 fiTUi ^ 3§ 
HW^rrofefwt I 3^T^iW>>W^ira > H3PT3t3Pft^ l !dl dldtf'H § 
fen 3 $ ?F& JHT&R ^ 33 : 

‘wz\ 3J33TH, M fE^T § I ^ ^ Htf HUsW 333 3TO§ 3]I ?F33 tfe 
Pft 3^ 33t 31Ht lM f?3 3J3H3t % ^ Q3t M33 33§ 31§ 33 §§* M33f 1%3 ^ 3fe 
I [ricjj' 63i3trot33§PTf ©UST^ft^TF 

f 33t TTOft % Mftr>Tt3 FFW PHH % 33PF3 § PIH3 feftt I HPrf^3 ^ »f33t-3 T 3Pft 
f%33t4t#ft3T3ffetf^§U^%U3 I >>FH 3"^ 3f?^'U33J3Htft 

M33Pftft5^ I f^3J3H^>^>>F3^HfW^33tHPrf^3>>i§3 T 3PftfU3fHH 
3^t^PF^Mf3UT^§U3§^^ftt3Wtt?5?ftHlf I fpet TTOWt ^3 
3H-tfer U3 ^ 333 fefe»F 334^5 3 I 31 33l t §3 feH Htft wt 

§U^^M3T§?53tP13tPF33Tt(5ft3H33;dl I fbT ^ 3T3Htft M33T fej 3^ 
fetf 3rf3 H'3 rid 13 feHfSH^Mw^^PTt I f3Pf3 T H3 T U T 3 Hd3 l 3 l 3^3 i '^5Sl' 
33H 1 3PTH T 3 T HfHHdA 3d5H3^33TB3333 T i3T^H33l>H r 3t3T T lfeH3T$t 
3i 33! HfePF 3%3ft »ft HPF3 i%3 3J3H31 ftM % ?ft 3 1 PIH t^ PF%3F I ^ fepf § 
^353f, 3^33t, fe353t >H§ PTPH'ATd'l §3 3% 3PF ~S ^ 33^ 33t 3PF 3%ft 
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Bra 'Bp H'FdH H 1 fefdd'Hof HU3? 

^'<£dl i ” 6 wrBrft fed feys £'6 £fef feu cfe iWlocd offe] S fe uj§ up 

Hfetuufet (yrawt) 3 faust fer ^ d6 i fern ulw feMw fet 

fecft i feufwiraHfe]yrajUM^iu§'1%Bfewtu^B^feH§iraHytfe^ 
uferf) i fe^uiifirout ^ras^uferfew^ i 6w 
yfet § sfefe uafe % #4$-ygH ut yufet (wu\) feu hRw few f »fe ura 
»-reuufe?ut t^faunfetfeuf i' 7 ul uut UW ujyur % muhw up up wfim 

fcldd H'dlofT 366l»F ^ tJ-d'cS 1 tJ ffcf H ^ tfedl 33 fe Hfe sl'dd § > >fe H'dl'H 7 tPd 1 

^yyfefe^uMrafefeuTfefewt i feu>yrofeu,ifefeiHfeuu T Tiufefefe T 
unt i 18 

fen 3cj' d/g up H i (dH fef HU'ticy <S'<j6 y fe61 ^ f ci yyyl' Q61 u 1 Qh ul wfet 

fSUtfeufeU^TTTJH^Mrfew I feH cUS Uflfef t&t HH fc[U »fe Pfe^-^WHt 
■fedi y fedd djti 1 <^'61 961 y<t diyl pft i fey yiH'^il 961 pfe ^idHytfHutfef uf $<sHt 
fe m up wftmwi wro w up few m 3 us was 3 feu § uuu ura 

16. to ufet uvrat Mfeuw n 

bto ftp fef yfe fyfet ii fefe wra yraytft vrarat 11 
>£ ?rora tM y TOfet n ifet Mira yfe gufet 11 
fro Hfa feira Fray Brayfet u ufe§ fell uife irafet n 
fro eft yftr yfoy Mferfet u yy MfeMfey fefew ufel 11 
yyy yyy ufar irafe feyfefe n P yy yrafe Fira MHrafe n 
fen t feira arayift Hyfet u fenfe hbth Frara fyyfet n 
HdHfes mb yyyfc aw 11 feu yfe fefe # S uftraw n 
yfe fira UFrafe fey nfet u fey to ira g fey?w ufet n 
feyy yafe fapyal yfe tat 11 yarn irafe feycy fro &at 11 
iprafo aifet ara feuray n asfe y, afe awfo fey aw n 
feira araytt Mira fe§ n yaw yara yfe afe yuufe n 
Fraqfet irafe Tfea ii yrafe afe feyaa arfe fa u 
fea at Fifara HcrfeuM n feana yai arayift y a’H 11 

fejfe, Itafe, felffe, HrtH'rtld II fed UT3cf M'doi fe3 6'afd II 

(ufet Ffey ftfei, g? wu yuiv gay, a4y 3, >»fe 41, ita' 2083.) 

17. "The written Character is nevertheless throughout the Punjabi, one of the several 

varieties of alphabets now current in India and which, from its use by the Sikh Gurus, is 
sometimes called 'Gurmukhi', a term like-wise applied to the dialect of the Punjab. The 
language of the writings of Nanak is thought by modern sikhs to abound provincial isms 
of the country south-west of Lahore and the dialect of Arjun is held to be the most 
Pure.” ( History of Sikhs, New Delhi, 1985, p. 322) 

18. "The Granth is a repository of many languages..... It embraces territorially the whole of 
India and people of all castes and creeds. It is indeed the greatest work of Punjabi 
literature." 
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uu ?few ut tre^t, iftpu ut MRfet ufzrars »tou feH ufeu^ 3 

to! # M3 feu yus w §v ires few nt 1 

IV 

WU dp H'lcJH, fodHtld fee? HcT?> tTufeof U]3 § I feu fefeH feu Hfet 
2^d4 d'dl 1 ^bicSH'd eft Rddl cfel $ > >feU3 Hto U'dPHcf ddlt fed eft feffcPH 1 fePH 1 
& I f^^1^fo[?!ITl'feH 1 SPtSH , lTd^^^3 T HS>H§§^^UHlJcra^9ry75Re1 

feuu fere Uf^r trfsw ift 1 fen nuf £ £ t? i\ for pft, fu-few nt w fefaw 

Tft§UTfe^MHBUTfefautHt I feut MHB Ulfete, 3 fe HUU^'A But feu 

HU, feu fife tl cf ITU oT3?j BE?) S’ HU fefecFH % ttfetfi BP?t feu Hfeu § PP-RiBt 

Ut HHTfrra, wfeu M§ d'HAldol Hptjdl <b'B HHdd fe'H feu ut u) >tffUH ffet UU I 

feH t feB*? gif u*b £ fefeun OT5 hhhu #r tat uu foui ftra^ dju up 

wfbw fe^lftyaiHU^UU I fe^tufWUr^fet PHttPH^'d^ra-fe^efeTtr 
feF^: 

^H'fdg'A^W^fetfrdd'dTy^HfeoffvfeH dl'U dp TPfdHf?^U ,5drf S i 
feu feuwd 1 djay'dlt) iurau^,fe^^spmc75r^dufeq%^tuuuuu?t 
M^^fetfefe^^HKU^ft^feUUUU^SuT^Urtu^HfUUfvfUSCfeT 

cfedl' r (rtdd 1 did dp H'fdd fed HUH ufet c9B tUBB-H 1 cfeUF I UJUUpwfUd 

feuWUU?^»?3H& I UJf WUUUIUt^UIf U4fU T HHt£fefet'335rfuftfe T 
t fo ug H'fuy ' a ul feau §u ut wz\, hhI y '<tt t fauuf dpH>fdukda i ,9 ^t uif 

MHUUTTrft>>fe^UTIU T Hrft%H> : f 37U UpTPfuW^ ife 1 ^ ?fef cfeft iff HU ^ ^ 

§uu dju h 1 fdy '6 ut >x3 ufe$ dju tp few ut u^st Ht,§ut^irHfeoriM%fu 
feunt i fecruj^^im 3 Output uju dp Htoutro 

UU I 20 fidH »y1^^gfet^>>fUtIU^u!§dJddfe1 U'drtUUAHfffedPl feuqRIB 

19. nfecra fto Ju ant 3 gfet n 

3^ 3'33t 'Hid did tfa eftt 3^t II ( UM tip H'fdd, ite 7 920.) 


Hfddld oft U'il Hid HdH 9 dJdN'<t1 Hil*^ I 

Hfddjd 3? 3fe dfe 33 Pt lfe»T3 ft ?ft Utl>^ I (©33, to 304) 

20 . See Teja Singh, The Holy Granth (Sri Rag to Majh), Punjabi University, Patiala, 200 1 , 
pp. VII-XII (introduction); Balwant Singh Dhillon, Early Sikh Scriptural Tradition — 
Myth and Reality, Singh Brothers, Amritsar, 1999, pp. 3943; and Sahib Singh, About 
Compilation of Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Lok Sahit Parkashan, Amritsar, 1 996; and Adi 
Bir Bare (Punjabi), Singh Brothers, Amritsar, 1970. 
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I Old H'PTO 7 ?) fetJ'dM'd' flW 
tldriy'dlutt lfeWj£>>TOfe^Hfoort I 
fb7§)M^>>w^feH^ira>M^HBnieBM'OT5 : t& i h#' 7 ^ wit fro to 
H fUTO fey r dL| I if $ 0 wl'oli i rT 7 ?TO$ TOo 7 S' 3T faTO W§ ofj? wfuWJ\ BSt 

fet fecf HfeBf M§ ^ctFTGfaT TtH 7 3 I 

fRfcf did H l (oy , *^M T U^T?uraH'Sl 5 H 7 U^Hi} tjtWHH'riol yfcWylbf 77 ^ 

ferg-tS^iTOBM I WFT f^e HeTVdH 7 SRjf tit TOt §TOfe £ WTO § TOt*f 7 
UUtbf 7 3^ TO I ^ H# £ fife >H§ HHfeH HTOT T%f ftfe HTO4 feti? TO § 
TO3->H T TOH>TOH^'6 I dWH^1%H^&>>f r di^^ llTOTO:^UTO, «TOt,tH 
b^fTO I ITOfeHTOT 

w fro TO3 efe 1 fro* (TOraro) htot % fe? gro tuft (fro) ©ira swrort 

HdTOl TO^Fft I ^3 7 F[TO^1^H>TO^Ut?feT3WTO3i^lTO-fife 
HHTT 3 TOd W M 33 TO Bffer tffew TOE? 7 Hf TO fen TO^ § TO HHTO? H3?53 
I TTOf 7 ^ Htfl fetJ »f£ WTOJAl £ ^ Wit >M'^ fife 
ttfWHt ! 

fro TO >HfeP §y-5TOf TOf ¥l FFTO'dt tofe 7 t! I 

vrcro, feral, >fo?t »f§ ^ r « fen ^frf 7 ^\ »?&?' rra'TO i 2l feiTO£45 
groi-pjHf i ■ara H'Pdy Pen % fero fro ^ fere" fefer yjy <vto fe ^ft £ 

4l TO W* f^U fcjg’ HVfrT tfe 7 ^ fejHcf Tij^fe 7 — TOUTO T4TOt»F % &TOF % 

TOIS TTOTO ^ ffe ^ ft!TO<i fe gfe ft : 

‘"feu fe (groro) M»f to, to? § uroTOfe to% to, gitfe cr% 
TO^yro^^yrr ora%TO§'TOi^^3^HH i cftTOF^^TO i fro^cPsutmi^ 
St^'c*) 1 % odd fecl’d fed ydd ^s! 1 ?5 tt8% TO iTO "feg fTO-PTO TO f-??> Wdfe 

dl'fedd1^lT5^TO%TO I wfeHWlf^#>fMwUS,Htf§ 
feTO TOFfew ttfebf d TOte §Ud fesT $ ut HHTO— §3t >H§ UTO 7 , ijfTO 1 

3*f^TO I fed fed fe VSTOfe^ dHTO § d'<£e) tfe H 7 'fecjp § TO 7 fe 7 ti'Jltd 1 Ht 
feFf 3 ^ % H'c) TOH-fd^'tl 1% 5 >fTO TO I 'dTJ <TO°f E 7 H 7 fecJ eft o(feJ<S:* & fof 

r^OT^tH^TOTfE^tTO 77 ^^ 

HWSf fe? I” 2 

21 . As quoted by J.S. Grewal, The Sikhs of The Punjab, Cambridge, 1994, p.21. 

22. rife URHoT rffw B 7 ^ 1 II fe yi#I BBT® WtJ II 

yy ?s fegtRE h 7 ^ ii (dd'« teM n 

BTfe w Mss few'cf ii $fe 5^t yrq; cop^ n 
rf tfilH ^]3>? S3tf II Hfe (oHelQ B?B>f II 

5sJ 6’6s fed 00 ftwt || HfBBJB ^ S 7 II (SB dfs Wfbs, ift^ 7 470) 
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yd'UHcE fecCtlfeur <JojH3c? ^dt! 1 dlQ ttFdW ctfe'J'f 5c(H ^ftsrdtd 1 ctlJH 

lfeufe^fe 3 fe$?tyHUTt} | feHH^^tfedU^DHUufuwufwdfef^feu 
UUUH^ >H T lfe: WU^feUHUfet'^feUl^UTafHUcteUfii^iP&feu?) l 23 
feU UUfUHU TOUt 3U 3 3* 3lt| § UU3 ut IFdfHU TFUIU HHUfe tfe §H % fed 

§^ufe 3 UHHufeuuuuu|p 43 tuu&§U 3 T§t^®f^^^^u^ i 24 

fed Utfe fed $<4 OcJ 1 Soi 1 c)"6?Ut yfF UTCTUl^JU oidA fed fevloi VlfeyH cScil oldt! 

feu3$'3'§<5u£uu IHH?5HWl^'U^T5UUt^fetK r H§3TfejHWHK5fe 
UUM§§^f 'H^UfeW§MUU^?feff^UUM^U^u1^6d'd7^UT§<5U 
UctUU I H3 life US Ut §3 ft I 25 cTXdiii Ut 'd'd dcVHdl Ut ^'d fed 3JU <h'M 

rftfe’JfU o(dQ U?jfe d^tfl <i£c( ut Ud'dHS 7 Adi US I^U^tfep^uS 

VfW^r f-gfe US »fe >>fo T U->>fe 1 U ofcfe US UU feUHTU fe Ih& feU?3 ^ t ofcfe 
US l 26 feH3ff¥^Wff^t^WU r UfeU^,Ufet,WUHS>H§^it,¥ , c[3t 
HHHTfefui^UTUWU^ffeUU | 27 

WJ^Hftut U 1 d (Hof »tS TTH 1 it4 o{ d'Wd Ejfe UIU <V<5o| ^rlt^t fed 3<£^ Irlf) 

feuUUS i ^^ufetfeufe > tf^feHHirTU>>felI'UfHUc<dl3W§Utf^tfet 
ft I ^UTUU^UtfeUHU^feUHtHOTfeHUtututUU^HUUTfefeBffUf 

feprfe33 r dfeffafeuig 

itftfe^fuUUrSW^fwitffeuSUdUH^MtufeferfeU^^ 

?^HU I ¥T UtUS^SfedTfeuftUUfefeH^lfiTU^HH^fuUU^&UUHft 
UUt^>HtHfe^UtHUWU>>fe>tffiP>f3WU3 T ^§§1^UUfffe 7 ! HUt»F 
fefeU'£^ 0 ^§ 1 y^TO?UOT>)ffe^U 1 feUHUfe< 5 7 §d 3 bi feU>H 1 U 5 T dfe HoUd'Ht 
Q<J ! ^ dld <5 oTU HdU Ht I HfetU I R 2 Ufef 3 T fet^ 3 U T Qu T UUU? 55 'aTU<TOUU T 
»TWHU feu HU'S bTtfH Ht I 28 

* 

feft ut uuT, , H 3 ufer feiWHt ufH 3 3 s fe u^tju ^t 3 uu ura uuu £ uf}w 4 
oPifefe »fe HTOHV>t U 31 - 33 t^ Ut Mfe^UU 1 Ufet Ht 3 * fen UT gru ut feut nt fer §u 
M ufe ufe ud hu nfe §H |U f §h ut fe 3 hu fe uteu ut fnfet uuu 7 

ufe^HU I^UTUUfe^^^UfetW^ggruH^^feraU^UtfedlfeauU'Utuuf 

23. gu frtew, ifer 470. 

24. §U3, itef 471. 

25. §33, U& 471-72. 

26. §U3, 951. 

27. §313, US* 662. 

28. fifaH3 E 7 VfttJd'6 (ifiTOt JUS? 1 ?), UrM ycSfedlHdt llfeW, 1990, US* 121. 
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rft »iS SrSIW % W® tfil?) RRt RHS St dfcjS cJR fe MR®t 5W 

©U St S ferar ^3H & feiW ft, WZ ftf RMHt fijflSt W folW) SyR 1 ft, »(W rffe?) 

^RdRjH^yRg-RdeStft i^wistr^^Ucftdlrra^fcra^^HaHT^^, 

R^5WdyR7ft,ud3^Stu^SySfedtStyRH>dRTf} i 30 d'3uisinatfeH 

t-ldfl, cCtfl M© UHttK^ % ty'tidH rfed U '3 dHt cl?) fi? ^HW Sdfl ©cl St ft tt 
uuhw § ijoih St >hr<s Rde § ust£ #rt © ^jdra St fkra sro re 
&5PSt § fed RVPR RM^RT ft I MRS BRlt it ©R St ft fore 1 RS S Rd 1 © % RVtW 

© I MRBHR?5HToSt 

©uStft i 3 ' 

MreStRHRTRTRreHSre^WTdStft [feSTH^y^fe-feHtfg^ 
RH^RT?W-f^SreSt?5Sfft I xrafe3^HU3^yRRTTfeRtfe$y f €Ry St 

M33 ft rAr 7 aSS 1 ? fftw fSPH 1 S' I SS R 7 fRR-HRfeH SR 7 fedfe* 7 ! 7 S RH’R fed St' 
MdR St RR 7 RdR^SlT St UR Hopy?53?> W-FFT ISd THR St SS SS §St RR 7 St I 

MdRf ?RftfW 7 {reRreR 7 ©R 7 RtARd i fed eras ^nr»f{tlBraRt I uSt 
SHdcSret-fRydrtl RStuStStfHy 7 fet) Hd ot Hdl A<i: , 0R 7 St I rto(d Hdl Adi dSl 
RtRT§Rf 'dfSSt'H'SttHRRRUlRSt R^-fe^St fed Rk?> fe'^O^Rt IH3R 
fcf RRRt S HR?> TO IjRd 7 -few RR TO At I fen 3cf §R © H reXR SiRR 7 »iS 
W,reMRR§ftRRRl^?*SAt 1 32 RJR R IdR rR 3 MRR St ISr RfSSt S ferdU 

ty'^'R ©i'Sl > tfSR'3AR (V<d MHEfScTcf fed Ijdl'd oldPd^ Pc(d l 1%T > >f T R]'fcf fefl >HRR 
RR5 RK’R St RHRt HRGFR 7 SSt SSt ft ©R >HRR § Sfe 7 * 7 fef iFR 7 ft ? ftu h?RR H 7 
rSAw, RRrd'fiPH 7 >H© RdSttf &S § RRH Ss RR5t ft I 33 

RTRR 7 fRR , RR 7 RH 7 1469 Sift S 1708 St. RRRrSt | TORiRRS? StSflRR 
R^^^J^Rfo^M^dRTRt 1 fed 1489 St. RRfoFSt I fed 1489©#S 
1517 35rftraScT^cftE T d T iTSt I 1 5 1 7 S' ^ S 1 526 St. 35T fey dStR i?SI H ‘tdH'd 
St I feH^RSStR^SiUgH^<5tud3H^StS>HSwtd 1 526 tfed fSddStH M 
f UTStyRStH^tfeUR^SyRfoiRR'SRTWRTJR^fdPHTRt ! tSURRTgjd 
MTyS^StS^H’dStWRTRHTRi I fS^iftl'd SfdW § ^St^ St fdd 1 rl'd 1 S I 

29. ziuvftwGm, S?Sk, ite 1 1411 . 

30. §&3, ifiv §zft I 

31. &Z3, U?? 662. 

32. See also J.S. Grewal, The Sikhs ofThe Punjab, The Cambridge University Press, 1994, 
p. 22. 

33. W Vp wfcm, W W3T, OW 473. 
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feHH^gwdanfd>>r?PHTOBr (u?pg) aj§ 

cTO^r da rTt d mfet»P W <V25 dtW dt dap dtM* dtap § Wife afe* ?TO 

gfewnt i fen TOg'dlaTcPTOddtg'aHaatTOfeddddpjjdW aiaadtatw 
oPTOdtdgdtyaiwaofegdstHt I 

gw d ^Plfe UHfeMT ?P?5 | §^P3 fe^ Ht, fen *fet TOa dt gagfet ?fet fea 

ddfagratfedanaTO I gjf ?TOat da dt £ fe?p ^ji ft^i fd^ ut »fwt »P¥ r S 
§5fefdt I 

aHHTorroa^atfeHHaidgwtTO^fa^dawaitHTfgwHttaat 
feFWHdwdtTO i ^?roardadtdtgfetf^feHgggfetdtdTPsapatlH55dt 
& Qh fed TOWI-P?) at 6i-l d<^' H%H?j fi-IH d$‘ fcJd I fed dig cVrtof ritddwat 
few 1 ) olid 1 § [Hd.d fec| (ddTO'dl d3gdrF fed HOTddadfgM 1 ?) did 1 d^d fed 
to w w® yag d yfero atad tEnf^p few d i feu fen atad & ftr -gjg dt ^ yg 
darigareyagd i fen wgT§ulroHMydy^1^fSft^>Hg^TOy§TOiftTO 
adTO ife^iafawtagTfedtawtegHfTOtaTatfiwdMddMgggfetar 
at ifeH^feHTfedfetda^dldg^fagfe^iafawaTg^gtHTOad ifea 
iatfeargTOTdtgTafetddadTretHaeafgdTO i w?TOardadtdgrgT>>PTF 
f^gwdgHddTOH^ffewtawafcTdfegwdggoTOdJrpdfadTO?; 
dt^tewtrord i fsHgdg | dl^fidTdHgaH T 3H t wud§w^<§d r 'cScJl'dga 
§h d yaw d to ^ wfuror g^ d fero in id? d i fro fTOHHrdtw 

dfea^wgaMfeHfegfedapdaTO'&sdlwatJHWwaatwTO i dfe 
dfeTOtwgdtdgdatya>p3fed3aH?fet'wfea T Hl i daTOroadarawro 
d 3 + sat' aa* ga d aif»r asar dap d da* aaral dfear »p ra w fen w 

ffldara dtar ? fe§* dfe»p (to^ »fe dgfep) d aro^ aaat dad da ^ 
Hfa'Ji'A'H are fed 1 d i fe^ 1 dHftwap feit dat^aitH gal da* 1 i 34 

fen gag^ ar da Igaara aHd dd ara at dwd to fen faa wt dap d 
cTO-cTO §?p gwrfdw »fd TOKPdtw tp da >HHta-rpdW ^ at ga 1 a 1 ?? d faro 1 
Httdadtwf^TqdjjpudtBVTO^^MdMga'apTOW^TO i feHHd§STO 
fJMfaaasaaWTO i>ro1ddfe6pdM^gfet?fetg?fetdgstTrt ifeadaf 
ujt-tujaddiaaadTO iHfegfegw^atarodsfeyTHt i radTafea gagfel 
fag fed d ferofet dap a 1 at sapps dfew nt fen dt aH-gadt wgfet aftdt 

apro fed d apdtw >>fe twfew ad gw d fea- aad afet a?as ar ddt Mpna 
sat fiw at i fen gggfet fag Hdtw d drotw aaa d wdtrro afas-HfeW 
(HiaH-atdtw) to afe-dat d afefcp to i fea assfet yaw gsw fegapa 

34. fag, ifta 360. 


/ 



tjrj FrftiH a 7 feldd'H* vraa? 449 

Hi I aafaaHa^lMaaHa^UawfatHaM^HMaHaiSHt I HMaUMIHya 7 
Ha 3 ftfenaatM 7 sat fasas aatM 7 Ha, nas 7 wf defeat afwa M§ agt 
H?5 I 35 

aaT (d«di feafeHHnM d'a>a aaswaa^fttaif aTaaataHaduafe 
fen alast aft faH 3^ a Qtf a faPMa ft §u fa moth at fws aa aft aa 1 
sfhh, rn^-F at aa (nan?) ^ cl cpy« 3 a?? § fetl m 7 tiHfcw 0 1 fyti 3 dan 7 a 
H^^>H T u^ta T a3%^a?F?5t^t^'?ara r ^#'faa T S iHHHM3uaHH5tf3Hft 
aiftaa 1 fld'ayiaaat $>d HdHatM 7 dan 7 mh 7 3d aftaa 1 Hdu 7 3t^atya , dld 
taaT^faHaatta^a^HaarfeaaMaaHTa^aa 1 FJaHd 1 * dita-stadfaiM 7 
ft 1 f^tfea ayaavlrawa^awr fa fea aare ana i578fa. (1521 at.)faa 
fe% m 7 ^ hh m 3 as 1 597 fa. (1540 at.) faa fed TJaHS 1 * feff faas ai3 aa 1 
fa^atarfHa^Ka^HavfT^Haj) wtfwd 1 faHHB 7 atf}HHaas 7 HH 7 ft 
^ §a na^at at fta aa a^ aa 1 36 

did a 1 am 3^ at ^3 faatM 7 hthIm 7 faa fHatM 7 1521 at. 3^t 1540 at. 3a 
■^aa 7 faafaa aaatw aa 1 a3 a r aa 3 fagnaa - f%a& mh« hrf< 3 a afw aaa 
ftaifa 1521 faHatya^faMTH^afE^ 1 faHHvtat^aya 

(^a'ya) ^staya! ftatHt 1 faaa T aaa 7 atH 7 aHS 7 Ht ftidd 1 1520 at. 3 Mata 
feaata 7 fHTM r atM3 1521 at. a^HTS^Haf^aTaaaaTH^IWs^Hfaaaa 
waafwnt lafa^taHfe^^Hfffaat 1519 m 3 i520 3ag1aHf}3HH,fH 
ffajOT3a3-u3atf^Ht i 37 fb4H^atdraa 7 aa^aatwi/sta 7 slfaaa 7 ga 
(yaw) atwia 1521 a t . (3. 1578 fa. ‘VafaMaat”) feataa^fasasala 
H'tt hh a3 aa 1 fart a^ 1 HHMf 1 540 at. faa fy^did'H at saat faa m3h aa § 
a^fawTft^a^Mpas w^fat^^dfwaTUH.a^^aafawHt 1 
faa 3% a T fa>>{ r s-HaT5> T a 7 m^s 7 m3 hhts 7 a 7 faaH3 n a fef) faas as 7 (afa 
Hd'a$), djd at aW Mtf 7 % H'dH^anj^Ha 1 

fan 3 a‘<h> at faa 5a utf ajy a'Aof 3^1 at 33 fan ayal 5 fa3 ht 3 3a% a3 
atHaa^aataa 1 hj§ at 5 iw 5 Haw,. yaaHtMaistfotra a aa 3 3fw at 
atafaaaHaisaaaadafat^ lataaa^is^faaufastaaaHsrata 7 
at m 3 ftfa afaw a ya <th 3 5a 7 aa ycffaM 7 at a 7 3a 5 wust a%-ataat faa 
fefw 5 fa §h 5 mm3 hhIm 7 a.aaa aaa f33 aa fa fe^ 7 (i3 5 3cr) .5 fans 7 
m 3 aaiaOTyM 7 a 35t aaa 7 ?) a 7 uafsfeM 7 w% 1 fag'3a3f3fH?f 3 bm 7 h333 7 § 


35. §33, MM MM 7 , 1^417-18. 

36. §33, if?? 722-23. ' ' " 

37. See also S.R. Sharma , Mughal Empire in India, Agra, 1973, pp 16-17 and 71. 
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| 38 ftre§M§V^$7##lftt 

fet) tldH fed gftftt Hdd<Si-fgc5 ttdlt! Uc5 Ucf rift ©FT % UHfebfi tid'rt idVHd'rt 

Adi' 

gftM ii]5?5^^fft%t^>M'MM>HTO , HMt§1w5%u?5M§g^ ; et 
ofg?5 fcr ^ 2 ?fecf hfft tdtt'cfl 3 ft| fewwrft ftcf eft H)H3 Uc5 I gjf 
swftgfttftigfewiTOHftgwftgrogTSHTTwftftus i 

^W f%¥ few 1 ft fft Tift §U 3^ ft W oratw fet ftt 

0f^U 1 5kl3lJ^fWTft3T^^#tTTHS r 35r.tHH§fe?5'3fet^f>HTV§W 
ft^ftftdWMftyUWfeBrFfftTO I I fetftg 

fg ti Pifecr ft! fiw feft ffts feu fM yft! 3 ^ treft w fftft gift to fe feg 

3gftfa Oh gg?3 w? gw wiftt irftte ftf s^st ftt gfcr e 1 ftra^ fet 1 few* 
ft: “ft §ft (urstu^) , ■fesr Jrft' TT3^?5 % 3^ ^ faiW Tft I fej W W M5 HW ft Hft 

fed ftrlfel ^'d l-ft I VgHWftft^ WTgggfHH cVW, Urlftf ^'d,ftftftftftcFgi£ He-Jd'cS 

feydfuln W^F PWOTH Hfe^F fuW ftt M§ ft IdlW 1 *' ft fep?5 HW $ 

qwwfewftt i ,,40 iOTffe^yftlKc5 | 0\d | ftfwg^p^>>pu§TM>>POT 
WFJ lit fep ft 3T fen 3 $ »Wft fc? H^ft OT5 HOT ftfe ftf ftfe W^t ftfebf 

UH5T ft fft “§H fe5 (¥ fed ^ a (ft*) ft W^ lM I HW HtW wl ft fTft (BH 
lft§H§fe3^dl»^y^lfe%fWTft I yjftHHg 
(§ftt fte 1 ) w iite ftftgw gw ggftl w ft Mft Tift §u fcf w gas vra 7 ^ 

gf ^raf^5 T ft3 + t^H^ft^^’TK^ft^Hti | Q't! 1 'dfe> ft >>fe write ttergw 1, 
Ufeferft l” 4 ' 

gjj *w fte ftew? 3rof w ftu^ iranw ft fcj gfft ft ft gft us fe feftt 
^^f50^^ddH *dT>H T fe>>f T I rift 1ft gW^tete ftt 
teB^lHWggHWfttlHWiugfttg^ft I gif OTjgftgte#^^ftftlT& 
(ftte) ire fte ft m3 ef OT ft te HwftlbF ftt gat to gft} ftn for ft 1 gw 
jtfRjft Htetf cTO rreg % gi <pte ft^ 7 fair ft i Trftfftgjf BwftHforftfft'feH 
fe*F*g 3WJt 1%g (wwkw) § ^ tzt wrtg ?jut ft gift ftl (gfeg ?r ftftt 

38 Rushbrooke Williams, An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, Longmans, 1918, p. 
113. 

39. 'Tuzuk-e-Baburi'; Elliot and Dowson, History of India As Told by its own Historians, 
Vol. IV, Allahabad, 1964, p. 3. 

40 Rushbrook Williams, op. cit., p. 1 13. 

41. Leyden, Erskine and King, Memoirs ofBabur, Vol. II, p. 161. 
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arc ap irfea & fefeuro hS?? 

tpfe) ifeH3ffer^ feydF S >nfk % iyBi urw^ SHSt»r us i to St 
fetfdf S H'dHS djd 6'rto( St feyS i4d 1 St WT35 Hfydl S fehFS oTdSt S h-fS ft! A 

f%¥Stfefdd'Hy HFfetS i fesffre^fe^i!is^StStf?^SSH T SH T y'uSt 
HH^rst nfaSt SSSt S i 

yjg s’sar S? Tft % feH tut t fe^f Sh 3 w St fSre S pfurS & fS 

^JJfU^Rte-aral^^UK^rJeHd'Sf S^SS^fewSt^Su WUdtSH 
tF y^H'd y5 few St i fyfdd'Hocd' S yra s'Sc? Ss? St % tfel-Ss hh'Q^ tit feSt 
22Rsyy, 1539 st. SStSysareSt^SsB^ ‘>>{n^>>is 3 tsfcHS^’feH 

ISStsSEFra^S I feHWOTHHcirS PdSHdS feS 1578 fe. sfcsfH^feHS I feu 
UldcV UVfTR St sf'S S tldH'GGI S' I feel 1 540 St. d^ti 1 S I feH %3% S H'dl-fS d]5 
?l^S^HtSM-S3TqK^^f5BlH3t'ara3SH i StS I dSlfefdU'HU'd'S 
I13StS|fe^s3ffyyfetariStsrHy>H^St3 7 Sfew&/ 2 fefeHHfe§ : fe T St 
Sums i 42 sfeyy'Sl feo arS St ISStw ste sSf SStw i ^ftyy^fcurfeBfw 
Sfef^feM^SfeTHTH^SyyfeSt^ rAHfedd'^rSStsSfSpraSt i areSt 
S ^ fen feStw St St fenfesT S wt ujw uM St hvhs few tt i feu 17 St 
^THHtySts^UH^^w fe»ps S nits 1 St ^ftyySt 1 feuRHStHtyst^ysTHr 
Sfeu^^s^S^StSwiSSfeSwte^fesffeHStyHt ifeSd^-wiSt 
HH^T^ Hfest ^ feBf WHF Ss, ara St St fen 3^T ^ut US fe ‘‘gdT 

SStyfe>H T Sfe>>FS,uSsrHfetytStus.M§qyH^® T S§^feiwS,H^y l Sf5 
St §s S, hh tr SSm-F ferS vS St trf^w Sfew sSt fSHt ? 1 S'Htis scdiy Sfew 
ysTfewur i.feH>>|q^w1^SetHStyH3 T ?iSt'^f3U T iH^wyStuSS^ 
Sy S uS us 1 . >nfSS ufsfs w nsy s feH 3 ^ nfet ttra praSt S 1 ” 43 

feV sms SsdSt feH yfe few Sfew ^hw S fe hS djd. s.'Sct S? St ‘arfe 
ocdl uS dwal’ ^SfeBduSussr^^feswifVSt’^ffe'yys'tiraSfe 
sStu^ I'^StfeS^H^fe^SHSfeufeySMStSt'feyiHt'SfwS'fS 
ISuSt <Mw S Ssft yuSt nrat >nt HSfw fewSt, §h §S fra % wfe tswSt' 
iFufey >nfe»i r d'd 2 ^ S yfe hs iS^feHHfySt^SyaTss^fe^sStsTHfesT 
fen tf 1 fed'di fuii'Gi 1 SS^f 1 fSS feu'd, yfdd^ rS 1SS -fe»ra3t ijSt ftre^r St 


42. See Kirpal Singh, The Adi Granth: As a Source of History, PISMT, Ludhiana, 1998, p. 
25; Teja Singh Ganda Singh, A Short History of The Sikhs, Patiala, 1 999, p. 12. 

43. afo aS W8l nay tftf afe fdft»F n 

^ hb StS sSt aa afeM 1 II • 

aS feSst 3St i >>rSt to s 3St n 

f%fe offt Sa ^y M n sfw fefe Mj arfe M n 

(d/d dpi H'fuv, UTF 145) 
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>xf3»?3 I 44 

“c'd Htt'd eft fed fen d'9 Sd Pd0 'fe'H'Ic'PH 7 fdP>P S’ 'TcJdct, d 'i-l, bisHd >hS 

U^fetf 44 of sf'i d(H'>f I dHft tlfed?> UddS H'tt Puc^ 1 § £H' few i-lS 1 Sfe Pdd 

bftfet dTSfet ft §25dt ddld % ft W4^ Hfet»P ft St fft 3cf dd?J d 1 fuSd fSS TO I 
h-lPtfe 4?o0 ft PdG Start'd <Yd1 fewGI I pHdd dllWdtP fdWcV^ 1 * feh-lddl Sd St S 

iftSyStr^ddStfedt^tdrStidS^ 
ft ft ^ Ife S ft^ t i ^feft3 T ^§dfttTOfa^S0d^fedH¥p’ 

to i ^ftftdft>>fedWfStdW>ftddftft3^TOt'dfewd T Hdd T | Hrwuftd 

g^StU?5>H§MftjHBraf^f eft TO I fdlftdHStto^ftTOiTftftdTddS 
TO I dMfeS<5ddStbfU4StW rtdvld' <VW $d r tP ftlHH -hTtfKt ddftTO I Pdfl 
uwS^didfeudidt^>H§TOTft ddHddiSSTO i pfS’^ftjdjf tiro 
fesHF^&FftidFfSTsQ' Qfedy'9 doii^SsfifwrPtgF i” 45 

fed^FTOdSdStdrwwfed^dTft, mr^'HHcr^Hfe3t§fgw5oras 
W I did Hfey'A'ftTOdfoTOfHdyd 1 ^ r^d dfttft I feft dfe ft fe fdd>Hd T d fftft 

ftd Sdl cV6i fedS TO I ft. St. ftftdrf], SdSd S WCPd ft Sidl'd 7 S d'd St Url'd 

fedStP^Hq'ftfef'lwSddeTft: c ’M>H i ’ Hit SiTd ddfedf 7 fed ffehP ftfebf 7 
Paw'ofi StTfe^ddfedpS^PdWd'd y'dH'd' ^'di kn & to i ^u^piratirafr?^ 
^TOHfetST^dd'GftdSTO I fed^rjWcPdmiftfftSSSt clddS'd Sferg- 
»Wft ft §Ud ft Mfedfet ft ?fef dT# TO Hdt wSt HdSt TOFFd ft?} 7 ft HiF fdft 
TO I §d ft VPd fdft TO ft tn ft utd?^ ft H3TS ftd St Hfeftt fed W ISS 

TO I Pud HfcJ'dioJ tJSH d 7 fed H W* fad 7 SdT St I rddlldd'd' iiftl PdQTcl ftftt St 
fed fttad SdT TO? St feH 35dt §d dSfe S fedPH ~&Z\ dd TO? ddft TO Hdf d 7 

wfa'TOfdWftft'SSftftdTOfefa^fedfttdTOSsftf^ I’ 46 
djd TO5d Sd St 1 539-40 fed ftftt-ftd HH 7 dfe TO I fed HH 7 SdTOT Hdt S 

44. wni-l St Q^usf, d'di ufddi 1 (iItoI ^dd'd), Sh'SI ycsfedfH^I, yfcww, 1976, tte 7 
32. 

45. ocfd 7 W S fHoiy r d' Sd 7 ufew ?P§ II 
S 'til fjdfi H'fd Stl'Tyfo MS A'dt d'6 II 

S Ufdy 1 S Ufed dirt 1 frldl dH'ct 1 rt'O II 

Udft S dd »?fSd iW 3 1 fufd St S*f II 

dSr Htd HddH dft ii dfe vra'pfe* tft HS II 

B^dd ddd 1 ipfefe urS I dd fU3 dfet dfe TO II 

ftrt SlMt Srfl TO II ddf tst dfe?d II (fdd, TO HTO Eft, iter 1288) 

46 . Anil Chandra Banerjee. Guru Nanak and His Times, Punjabi University Patiala, 2000, 



3^-3^ § HW3 HVT 7# >h 3 vrarar £ gif -fee jugFB '* fe§' f63«S 

^HT-FHl I 3J| »W t? Ht Ug ’6'?)"cl % §33-*#^ I §?f ^HVTHW, 1552 

PbiH § s)Q y?J T 'RH T d'tH c(drt ^fi-ffeM 7 Hf UH ffciH d'iH-1-pXf §U3 <3tTt Vld^d 

UoraTxft'Ht I fad! dTH M3H T t »f6fl r d H&1H TO *(3 WW Tit | 

§H £ »PU$ SW »ffef5 tTS OT5, ftf MH?5t dU fed Eld W d 7 §3^fq^rat 

Htjd^tdttEIdHtdW l 47 f5H3^t^TOWWf HVffeddd3 T dT>H3 
i-HfwalW d 7 dt TW>H t^-fed 7 Ut 5c? Ht I dndT Wd fed Ut dTf »fdTd dt £ 

»ra£ nff dt hiM a W)te3 fe^Hd 1 d 7 wft fen s^p drte 7 5 : “ywuKarfe^f 
£ferfedd3dd>Ht$dfd§ feddv>M T fwfed 7 S i^sretwlwf dt-fetEFdy 
fcFdfe 7 ^ ifej^cT^BTfeS I ddddi fdfHK t £o( y 11 dl ^ fedtl US >H§ B5 dt 
utHdtratt i frT3^ fe-sr -ajgMtr ^jt €f firus 7 -rv^ ^ et § ira i dd 7 S i” 48 
■375 MdTd ffe ?ft £ Hff dt dd dwfet mu uju wfu&fg^ gst ut mradd 7 

fk?5dt§ I UJU Up H'fcJU fed H§ 3 dHdd dt ddt M ‘d^KaiHtsft^cf’ t ifetfc! 
^tutH7feSfkfeu^dFH^-feB'§ 1 tdHfed^»{3idtifeflt3'#3dre 
MdiTS tfe dt 3d 3 dlddld! tras ddd § difdW § ddEFfe 7 * 7 fuW SlH3T§ 
^64^3 fdc^ 1 did H'lcJd'cS |[HH?> 1 rdcyd T ^dTdH'fey | 6dtQHddfed 

dHd Wid G'd'd'A’^Ht I fdH ^U fed ofe M5 Ud foc^ 7 fetf dfesW ifo 
ElO^I'fe feofj£ djsj 'Tidt'd 3d tft diddl'd! U'cJrt old* 3 7JK37 c5 T J5 )HdU3 d?> 1 

fed-fed lf(M gjf MHd ddl, ^Tf »f3rtc5 3d dt W& HdU3 3 I fed 

3 WHd § foT dd 7 § HHdd dTJ WEI 3d rft 3 # 3 did >Hddd fed rft H5T tfllH-fU 

fe^dUTO I fgR'd^' fed ^'d fed }' 1 did H 1 Wc5 Hi HHd r «! d w7 f! M3 HHSTs ! ^7 

fgfdU’H & fed! M3t HU31Ud<fc Hdd ^ § | fegR^j feu '^cf Wf ^ drdH 1 ^! 
?iar trate win fen ufo 1 5 1 fed bs! w few fen w uanw >h^ 
©H^lWmK^KfUHT^Uttu^f^fefeR fed dlddl^t U'drt "c7d6 ftFrfsfdU'H^ 
ftlwSfOT^tOTf^ferdcl'H^ Vl l <ioi'd!#l[ r U3:d^t5 I 
fSTH ^ F 1 ? M3^ IbH d<3' S : 

“ara jto5 a! ^ ifM u! ^ra wdre rft f> dra^rel ^ fM 

Ht I wre ^ rft § dld'dlet 1^iT^?TOH#a3T5T%g^5gT^H^ijg 

47. MughalEmpire inlndia, Agra, 1933, p. 91. 

48. Tjf® ydd ife c7# II 

bp iroy £t 11 

fesfe -m <vf nfrol fs! yt si? 11 

<TO5r drayftf tTOI^ cffe cf 1 feM 1 ^ II (@U3, HWd ^t, U5 1 1288) 
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Ht I SJS^-ldld ^ rTtdJl cV6o| fet dldl GtUt Q ^ 1 ctt fi-IU'd 1 SUt^jtFSUcf 
US I UU H?f ?]f t fdT»FS (HHU) UP dtu^ t I fen Ufe 3 % ^ M W 

SUtV.SUt I UUTTPfUUKWt?W^fT^dtil dfdVlft I cflgSUTUt^fet tu°fcF 

SUt ofldl I Gu Mdl MTfG 1u3 T sHU G UUPF G HU fed § W°ft ett fed dt US I STS 
MdTUG^utt^UsMs^^STOUtGuUVFUtuWTfetttHt I Uf >>faTU 

t¥ rft G SU fed dj^ eVSd rft Ut PFHUt Gu H5U G tt GG US I Qt^ 1 fet 
HdH-U3St HUP tflfef tft fet HUH Gu fESFFS US > hG G y G ttfew, RUJUt it fedl, 

HS$TP 3 tfH 8 Uttt I Gu US H>f 44 d Id M UWd S fesG dfuG US >H§ Gu fufGurnt 
tftu dratw ffeu ¥d 3 ^ : G.dfuG us i ifu>jTdTu^Tft >H^^d^>H§^g^feu 
Hd^^TU^futHS I Gu »RlGt l^d r fe d Id d HdHU UUT >HZH US I fert^US 
Ht ft? did rt'rtd G? Gt G>HP4Gddd' >tfG OdeV fHtp § fifed: WS d_lPd'tf T Et t! 7 Sdd 
F^Hf^(^>HdTU^)^^iHd.§ira^ dfw I dTJ MdTU G? rft djddiut VjU(3 

UdSUWddd 1 dUdG'U#GHpH T fUU>H T ?'FrHH I Gy Gt fsU 7 UdS HU fet 

3WddltHS I” . 

‘^WdTe^TfttHW^Wra^Htuy dTd'drel§§t$ I fSHlUTUU 
shjQu ^ATSdG^GGOdGGudGGijd^uGdGuH i GjiGHtGtfetGut 
S^t, f^UTTfetGGuret^GGuUSUdt r Gy Ghstu feu fetus tutus 
tG^t I ffrfetMn^HUdTGrafc^l^fUTHHSUSdGuHlUHHMfet^ 
fdFSUt'HUU 7 I ^>HHUUTHfetfet»HAJ^fv§-UTt (^MSTUGuut^dTUSTSH 
GUrft) fedl hG-^hGuS I djd MHd d'H fet fetfetfett djd SFH d'H vft Pyd'Ul-PSGG I 

GufetfSU H'dld d'dl Wd dltldd' GH'SUUS I tu^ffeufetufer^ius '3}UH T fUH 1 S 
UtuttUUHUddUtt I dlf UJHUTRfetfetdJHdffet GGdJf MSUS Gu Gt fedWS 
GG I Gu WUG WU fed eft UU fetTS d'<G US I Gey U 1 GdHjUTf H'S vpG UHd 

fed' ft I Pricy H?5Htr t > H 1 U^ did Gt Pfe 1 Sdl feldl Od H3"U l fHG Gt VPt dl&USfet 
HuGursstdjsfwGIGH-d^u^^ I” 49 

fed d'd GtH^tfeUHddd 1 fed fed tfftPdH dcj ! Gt rl'ctol'dl td PdPl H'IhG fet 
SUt'fteGt lf5UH^tufMH^ r dttfejfetdjfe>H^MMSHdS^MTraTS?d^ 
UdGtt I tUH3^>>re i ^H T HfwtfeU>fe.>H T Ut.>>i T U. (^HU fsSUdPiHH fdtdU) 

HTH&UTH^MWU^GlH^tt^H^^MdTuG^Gtt^tdJdMdUSGu 

GtUof djddltfl M'dS ctd*% feitl t fefed'Hd HSVl'tflotd 1 ^d'rt ddrt Wdl fed cFUoittl 

fet ^'d Hte <H>1 ri'^oCdl Hdfcl'H 7 oiddl S' I 

W. SWfiwttst^U^tfetfe^HHUtfetUHUttutt: 


49. WT§ 3F TJT ^’ dt 966-68. 
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“H3 7 3 ut U^-fcTSt oft fetvfeut tPUfecf ^ fe (d U 1 H c( ft >H§ 

fekf fefeu T H % fefeWtotto ?fet BU 3 HU 3 ?y 3 ^ HHd'ttl UHd 'Qrt t ifeufeRUfo 

feU'd fe^M > ^?^'^te T 1 %PH T I ” 50 
W »fHB 5 T H ^ ^ fef tto fefdUW 3U 3 feu TOMB TP^olfet f>-R5Bt 3 

fef^^>H T u^fw§feHy3ue r fe3 t i^3^TOfe§zrgT|H r rciy | *^tg T stt 
fefe 3u 3st $ gW U 7 UfU fdQTc) THtft HWI WSl bfe® 3 ofeB' djd fet Sfet Ut M 
tot 3, to! hf (uutw) sorest gusto ns 1 3 # (sunt) ub *^ 7 § tot u^to 
§u^33toto3t3£ur 1 >jftottotot|B^to?t^§ (?>tot) i 5! feHufo3 
feu 3ef WU3 to § ftf UJ| Wra^ Tit £ HVf Ut 3Tf Htono ut tot % Wto 
*ci ttl y r <*tto hush 3 ufetw us 1 

>h 3 uig ware fe? ?ft to uto to yut tot toy w to i sot to to >h 3 Hto tot U 7 us 7 
jto’totoaw 1 fejsgfeHqwf UTBUTrautoUTtofegjg wu?is3toto3ura 
^ Htof Tit ^ ci^ nfl to § ^ t tot feto tot nt 1 

u^ar wdtofeuut toHutouto to toufett 1 to to toftod'toto 
BU3 Ut tofetodl HHUBT Urdto festo 3 I feu Uteto ^>HWUU 7 HTft3>^to :: fto 
3 ito»i5Htoto > H>ra^to>HtotoHTTi}>>fto^ 
utog § Mto unq SB 7 3 to? fe3 Hc5 fe toy £ §^r £ 3 gw tot 

to-to to srasr >x3 ajg U 7 ^t >fo § -gjugfet u 7 tons ut uu?u 0 i ^ 
ttoh 3 urg go? utfi to § nfetot fesu Htow few to tot fefeto tot urato 
it§n^utototto i toiiftouf tofwTraraf^rauTHtTOTft^utol 
|U5.^>to?1toto I UTUMHU^HTto y3U>tto?t>ifto tto-UJUTlt^TU^H 
Htoto^^UTT^THTft^Bto ^fuW I Hgtw^gjf TfttoFfe^ Utod 1 
I H^d'd UUTBW 7 I fHH S ^ Tit % ^ ^ §??UI^ to feR to?§Htot 
ftora to 7 Ht to? § gjg wrauo? Tit 3 tyi 1 hh^-w 7 3 gjg go? uu? Tit 3 tot w 
to 1 I s2 feu ‘U^Htotto feutUBUfUTHfUtod I fenu gBSU'd 'did MHcf ur? 

50. 3 1 . to fiftf ^T $y a yv?»fe3, 1$ 10-11. 

51. totojf fcito £3 to & tot ii 

to 3 olttl Hftidid a'?y 3^ o!Bt 53'<t1 II 
33*1 ofe oft 5f^t tof ?tot II 
ufe ufe fe3 crafe OTIS 7 toM 1 3 TF^t 1! 

fks fto sfew vtow tsfc to 3tot 11 
to cVAct Hlddld y'dd to tot srto II 

(m§ Hius, grKtot, to 920 .) 

52. W tip Trluw, 3 1 Htot HB, to 923-24. 
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pft HP llOT 7 HOT Hi I HOT §H H>t dig pft Ht PJOTt feH Ht I ©H ?> fell HOT HPfW 


OT. ®IWW3, ‘ < ^OT^OT3tH^l.raf%>MOTt^^n^H T >w!f^ r U T 55 
fWTPOTHttt I fOTOTg^fM^l^S^HHVPQ'elt^ipGHOTHP^teP^ 
f*d‘dtlo(d'^SHt3 OTHt ft I fOT^fg>>OTHtOTfd7OTtfH©nPjtfOTOTTH3TTP 
OTg f , fftH § IJH ^ 3W ffe SOTgr & >H§ Pit' Vfar ©HOT $ rTt 3* M ^t 3% 77 fe© 1 
ft feH SOT ft§ HHt SUf finM I ” 53 

POT POT PTOT Pit PT Hl-T 1574ft^ft 1581 St. OTPTHtftlOTHHOTPTPOTHP 
HSH 1 © I OTPcftecf OT ft feH H>} gPOTOT POTfOT W PFPf pft I WWPXOTrafHOT 
»lft HOT-tPOTW OTl»f ¥OT gPOTOT Ht I fEH P5Et fEH Hft fiw OTH § feft it 3f Ht 
HOT r dt OTH-PjfePpft HP SOT 1 SUf Ht 1 M5OT Ht Hftfd WcftOT felHd 1 r Ht ~3f Ht EOT 
PTH PTH ftt Ht P^tcIOTEt PJ 1 HHP it HflcOT 1 OT 1 Ht I 


ajg ott hot ftt ufci ft ajg ftft us fftgp ft ufoftt iot w^Kr HHHOTt hotpot § 

cOTHHH OTc5P HPJ ofep Ht I yp'Hl/UUUgP fed OT lEd JfHPftcft 6dl ftt ( did PPM HOT 
Pfl^Pft^HTg^HHP^MHOTPHPft^PTrici) fed ftt HfttHftfBWT ftt ! »FUOT 
>HHHHOTfttftPOTEtHS I fen P?Ht WU OTUft HOTOTPJPft ft HI ft #T POT^tcf HS 1 


fepjt IOTP pft tcf OTU ft POT MOT OTP pft ft fttlpp cPOT HHOT cfftt fefftcJPHcf HOTPOT ft 
MOTt EPftt flH OTP bftiP t I fen 3fi WU Ht H r <±! fg fftcFHW P5Et ftfel Hfe H 1 
HHfHHfft I i^H3 HOT ft MSFOT ©?* p fttMP cfHPPOT HP§ fiw ifa Ht fllHl 1 OTPt OTP 
OT^gpfMtWPJogPHOTtfw^MPU^^dtgfpraP^^OTftPHfeHPHypS I 
§?p EftM OTPOTT ©H OT% OTt HWHOT 7 SOT HHHW POT fftPT^P ffttf OTH ft flcfa 
©OTfsOTHtMftpOTPOTPIOTpftftlrOTHgpfEHPTEPOTPfttpJPftt I ftfe c^ftftftpJOTcOT 


HTPJ MOT HOT pft gP^HOT OT& POT dig EOT HOT ftt fttMP dH<Vl HOT §HP?fpWHT 


fOTdOTOTTeWOT I 54 


TO p> 0OT OTP Pit H 1 §OT dlFd^^'Pi Ffl I fe% §c^p ^ M^-OTP^ OT ^ 3^1 
(HOT) ) >P§OT^^Hfp^H?j1rrat'gjH>>(>OTOTTpftHt fe9M^ l 'OT%HP5 I dlOal Ht 

?ot fen 3]f hot hot pft pft fen f%M 30 ^ gra w otp pft feOT nlst ginf 

fwfe H gp^ HH§ fepfH PJP5 : “§H f%M ^ OTf MOT HOT pft f 1%OT PF51H ^ 
HOTOT fen >HPU^ 5OT ^ iHcfpfeH OT?P lOTt I pHocfed HOT HHf feH oT^OTTHP 
^PH UfOTHT ffer Tff | fHH ?5Et fEH 5OT ^ feof gTOTTl OTP cHS 3fOTP 
ufefeWTft I §HfiOTPfe3OT3HP^f M^MP^UPHfeSPOTt'fHHPHt I fen 


53. 'sip. ■ate 1 fi 4 ui ^p ^y, ot? pfep n. 

54. SurjitHans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History From Sikh Literature, Jalandhar, 1988, p. 
91. 
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&y| Qd dltddfl fet) fss d 1 1!' ctffcW 3cf ^i-t9 dTt! 1 tf few 7 tidd'd frtd'H tl"t 

H3 few i § d|^ MHcf tPH rft y'9 yTcIWSt o|(jcy§ 9fH^f3T^HtU9 

QW iMutF^^feHUfe^Uy 

ser few fe §u $w, H>ter »pv£ ?fera t, tfESB tt t >w§: ura § ^uh w few & 1 
>»feT §H £ TO-WF ?) tl §H § HU W§c? ts f^ I Wfe §H U3?t »ft §H 
¥3MS§H§)>f I U^lira'feUTO^f^3t ! 
m^tttTra^Utgp>F^U?5 

vrasr tF ut ?7cTd 3^ tftcfF I jfefesft )TO5f t7 ifexS fet fWsT sH t tr HUTO 1 

Mw?f hot £ wt ?t fR ut I 

feM ufe$ era H'Pdy?) f^au3 ' erat w^H^iraus wa u^-uz 

ot Tlx? £ gjj flt ^\ TTOJ fen ¥few 37 §H »ilW WH iWT ?fl 

U3 : “fo?j7 § ye?5 Hfeerar £ )jg § ut ftrasrra 1 raftw ttt | gj| >wra 

^ ! fddld S 5 1 5 >1 t rr ?feT I §^t § iHtf H3T3T ?1 HJ ?JUt' S^QfeW ifej^TUJf cTOBf 

i uj| 

MHU EBT fft 3 fef yfe tfow Ht fe ffegT fefea»F t OT-i® Hft t ? 35 §^T 3t 
»wst Utfet %e »r t ut 3 wfe: im yw£ 33 i ” 57 

feft 3^7 gra 30-1 tTO rft ‘3tfE51 T S ^ 7>3 eft 3f3t fef 3VH3t TT'If 3fe tHT§ U?j 

fef^feyHH^i^ ufu^^w^^sr-sTwSygr^HTd i §ufeytu?J, 
“§u hot 3Wit mj sut' ^ HBre 7 frm ^ fes rat § m 3 foa^F f%3 i?&3 £ fu£ 
sldol^ 1 fedtf 1 dldy 1 5 I id ^ Q H § ^4 fcj 6f> 1 ytt'fe'Jf Fdl , >f 7 yQH^Hfdoi l dHfddtl l 6 
^#^^I^HtU3ll[t'§UlfS3 7 lE>>r 1 1^4?^§H^WJ^tqT)>f7U^755^ 

HW^ir^i%?>>r^§H^3Ufw§y3H^fH3T'fePH T S I M^fejTTO 

55. tf/H d[tl H'ldU, dlQdl, HTH 306. 

56. $33, §Ut I 

57. gfe h^ y^ nfeuig M ufe Hfeurfe h^ ii 

t Ahs £ au^u* Hut^t u M frras 'cr<J3 T 5 ii 
H 3 rfdlfd U 1 «rurt feftT rf'dlfd Bjfij l c1d 1 9 II t 

h4h fH^ Ufe fer ^ feH Hfe UH ffefe II 

ujfe w§ feet t fet eife MBife tfe afe^ffe ii 
BT fe Hfeft lM fW ufe tTB tufe II 

era uM iM fefew fefe feea ene ufe nfe n 


(&Z3, BlM, 307.) 
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W3 Urt GUtTG 69 6d rl't! 1 eft rtdl UB (rl9 dd3' U6 fi-IMd 1 Gytf 7 G 09 fecS 1 B wfe 
GGfddGlftETG lfeH^G33 7 t!feu3lftT^?^GB2ftGfe3TP^a3JS> 7 Gl 
H3 Tte yuift fi ts G fcft tw Gte 7 G i for rfc yatp Gt w ftfon 7 hue 7 G ira G?p 

I fotcrafofGGHf dBr-PSH 7 
G Gt EHoPE gffew G I fed % Fh 5 ?G fid 1 fed WH Gl? fed 1 G I Gu d'dd 3* "fid" 1 
fo fo Tfc G BU fo lfo T G U3 fo d fed BUfit G M3 LlUf G l” 58 

BJIMHBEBTGl’foddly* 1553Et. 59 1fe3G J dd1^ l d3G^3feg>>fmW3p 
mwfoM I BIB 304 EBT Gt fo M'3d 7 Gd'*' GVj' G ft 7 ® HS I G^GfocPBB 7 
ETfoBByratBraTfoBGtMfotfotfoBfoG I fed foB fefo’H 8SI d J3 Gt 
HU3BU3eG I H3fi33Gfo3 7 EfotGtHfi33 7 fo3fefoG"fe6?pG313MH3 
tPH G! Bfi for fifo MHy 1 *' fit GtGt BlGt d'3d f E 7 MHR Hcfo Gftw G I fo 
McOTB BJf Gt G fid 7 E 7 G?3 335 8 fit , S 7 ? fef G?f § Gfe 3 Gfe E 7 HUt K 1 3d I fi)T<£ 
3rat3feg + §3 T EE T G i EHGl3T ifeuHraBTT^^BGt-fHfwWTraG^ I 60 
GldH LH'dd 1 BPft frTdd did 304 tl'H GtG did 1 G §H ^tSH'cl dldt)' G rl'<£ 

GGG 7 (TO3) 3H BTfT Gt fi Gtd 7 I feH OT5 hGW BGfeft Gt BfeBft M BTEt M§ 
>>ffeTHra3 T 3 1 Vf9B T fBGfBTWflt l"®GtGEBI^dB?)<TO>BfBIWc53 T EBGBTEt 
TftfofofoBljcraGfBTWftt I ^GtBEGtfoi^BraTHE^fo^fodGfilBB 

E’foOTTdBBBltHS I ^GtG EBBS BdGGt 333 GGtljJuGtlft ! fofofetBra 

Gt G ft 7 ® fit dldt) GuB Bit H6 I fed 3d 1 Gt dfidB 1 HH 7 "Fft rlG Ufefil £ 'd 3T3 Gt 

ojdclildd Odd Hrt I rlG M'fi-EM’fi G fuG 7 G fid’ § BT3 rft G M’Gb E 7 U3 7 ttfelM 7 
3^ Gd Hfe Gt did Gt G EdHS 1 5 Gh 3 dG HS I fecj 1 fet) rtdfl, (Vdl H’U, Hfewft mG 

58. BU 1 B 1 3% MtJU fiftt fed H T fe } H 7 ft fs9 BHHftfW II 

MBfft Hfe»P Bt ftt MW 1 H& BGt fftift UfBTfe ft »ffe 3ft U3 fefft BEFfe»ril 

UH dd! Hfe cJH<£ Wdl 3d 1 fife rifdd ft d 1 1 ifeso-f 1 II 

frlft ftB 7 TIB tft feft Bd 1 fe2 B’cft Life Bdft feS 3ft B3H d'fd t H T II 

Brat fed 3U 7 B ftftt BdW ft gfe BRJ BB 7 tld'fdW II 

B3 yuy ftt 3in B§ ftt §B33t fefe ft# ft? ftft 3LT Bftr EFfeM 7 I 

HU 1 yUB 7 ftt fife 1 B 7 ty fe Bft ft BB BdF H3 dlfed 7 3ft cf 7 HJ'feiW II 

TOfe gft ftfe 7 fefe 3U 7 HB’fe II 

>HBfe Bft 3LP LPU BHdft II 

(fB3, B’BT Blftftt, ftB 7 315-16.) 

59. Bfe rlHyfe fem, W§ W® BBT W3Z, Brf BraB ft? ydlddfedt, 7 >fl>i3HB, 1986, ftft 

29 612. 

60. 3fey §BK HfeBTf ftk 7 H¥ BB §q3cE MOT II 
M'ddl ftB UG BIB Hfedld nfdl fed 7 II 

(m§ dfe Him, bmt sufet, ifer 1 1 16.) 
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TO gp HiuH ^ fefe^TTW HTO1 459 

I s ' 

frft ^ Wlf tft HH77 fi€t % §ira Hfe 3tef >HW?> (w?PZ TO W 
(sfe'craw) §ira WTt HS I Mug>H^^3fegCT T 3^f SoiH^dcb'CfeTHtUHdJf 

fi^Ut HdF^^^t^¥^fe75W^TtHS I Fn3 ^ ifc U5 TO WJI, ^3 

H3 I 62 

dltll ■S'd'dratfl HdH^d1§U3'Ffe1l(9¥ T 3teg>>iW 1 (5§^T%,fcjt^3^§^#t 
I ft^t fri^rt H'U-H3Hc5Hsl dig Tft % tldHrt o(d3 d_ld?ft t* RdH’^g^dft 

^feMsrM^tuwu^tdteBf^HuwBra^t^gTt i §n^du%H?5ftr§u 

feH wet flgratw £ frW5U ^ 3H fed ^fer fe fu Wf^F Bfdt ft ffe 

^¥&Wt£h?J I 

^ 64fcH Hf I ^ fed! Od'Pd'H 7 fe dig y HH<3 tl'H ift cjt Q Q' % dig U?> l 63 


61. <Vdd TOS tyslld djd hfedjd ddH s (fe'M T II 

tfdhfe Pfe Ucft > Hf?P>f , 5 ^"Od aifd'H T II 

did ddH U'fe'H 7 , nldl'M 1 ?> dl£'fe'>f r ^dfd tffe Ijdl'hl II 
H5 K hto to fro wfe ife irfe»r ig MfewHt n 
did >H T fU o(d3 TOH *>F Hfedjd ojilijfe rt'dfe dlfe'H 1 ' II 

1{EIH Htttlfe djd Hid did HdjJ tlM 7 II 

trafe to! rfirfe »rt ^ ^>»p n 

^dft frofera iffewfl to tohw ^ffe gfe TOfe t»r i 

62. tdl'tf 1 HHW dl3 djfd did did TOW cft>HT II 

HW3t fed $ tw to fui fSmrfe ^t>>f ii 

FT? IWt Hid dig flit fofc ltd Srfe Wry ftwfw II 

TO TOfc HraftT ufe few UK HW3t Sfe ?? II 


(§c(3, ifer M l) 


hi to to trag ^ra t wife Bfe^ Hfe infe oTfe^r n 

(§33, IJW Gcftl) 

63. fenWf »T^ KKlfet 3W K§H^ HB3 ^fe»F II 

ira Ffeft fefy tohw to ifc M w i toj sfw n 

W TOJ loll yfe>KT IT tlW^T vte >fcfe ife) II 

d'dl UK cjdfd fTOf folH Urfe K'dlltl HI ^‘[dl Hfedjd flf^ lit II 
ti'di'dldf fvra frwiu to ?tro fewf #fe ^rar nfe §fe grfH»fT n 
fife MT& 6dld Hc/'tkS 1 djd Hfedjd Gd dldl II 
TO Hfedjd dlfdtl yfe fflfljl Sffer Htfl II 


('§TO,lfer 1117.) 
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fed dcf tft fe gjf EEiE fe? dt §' WWt T=l>f dW WEEife £ EjEdfe) fed 
fwlW TTO SET fw df UE EJ| ddddr tft £ EJE W ddl dt f ETO-ETO dfe ft 
HfeE-WdE'fe e djdy'^l fedEHHftdddft yfddd 1 fefed'HE'dl ftfedEtw 
E d’Eftt fejffer ft I fed tdt fed WHE dET ft) ft ftfeE re fefered fedS fed 
HHBPret Wft Hfoddftre re EH fdft US I 

feEWEHEftdHtreHre 1581 ft#ft 1606 dt. ddreHt I 1605 dd y'dH'd 
WddE re dHT fed 7 dt I 1605 fed fed dt HE ft EW OTtg redFFE dfe»F I 
wddd ft ddi re dfe yft re yd 1 dfet ?w dt wft fed dfenftt dft ft fw ddd ft 
IjeTdHjdTEfed^dEdH^fttdtFrt IddddfeTtEred^fHET^fedWEHEftft 
lit £ rlfed <y & TOte Ht, Qd EI3dd EEUd Wft fed ddd ft feM»P E dtt'TlJl ftfe 
wilt ifeHtredEdtfeHdfeOdftufeftHd?fedEtfed>>fdHEft?dfEdEtddH 
fdrefelWdt I 

fed WdHEftd Tit ftfed T HdfetdtddE T ftt3)dt I ft^fedr^fed Wjftdft 

ftt dftrt re wft fed dft ft Era dfed nftt ddfei ftd re dftdd fvrare ft i 

^Ed 1 fed 3fe ft HUE EE (hc| 3 dHt! UE faffed WE ft IbdoT tyft feSuW ft fed 
WEHE ft? ift ft dfe JjTPE EdE ftt ftftt EdE Edf efet T=ff UE lEftfe WW WEEd d 1 
Ed indfHE HfdbElWE' EW dt feH dftt fed fftdE »fft feM fed ftt re EE Edf 
feEFEdftdE I 

feferedyddfedftdreftftufedEdE (dft?d) ft, fef WEHE ft? ftt fed ft 
dUEE ft£ Ed5 tyftt UddE-fdd HE I fedUEHEd 7 ftt WZ\ ft fed-fed ddd feft 

ft-ftftftfft I d'dl'FldE fed 'fedfttfeyft dE: ftHdd fedfedEdreHftfredEdtd 7 

5fe>H T Eft3dH^E& I ^fEH fed PdHEE c(9e 1 1 whe-wepp e 1 wS' Qe ^ 

EEEE E 1 offewg S%ET r I H3-PIE feH H^dE felcTO ut VEHEI3t E ljUB 

BfE%EE I fSd fdETd E 1 ETf ftl^E E^ HEH-HEE 1 1 3' KEEf l^HE Etft f I 64 
fEE d '9 eft fEcf ^E d'dl Hdl fed djd Ht fetf% EE t HH 7 EE o(13 dl2 EH E 
WH Udd ^ »Pd ffeE d£ ^ yET EdEffew t I fet dt PFdt dddt ^ESt SdT^ 
HdTUEtt W^fedH^EEdtyyHdHdfdPM 7 ^ I fEH 1%d »ff)-[H flft HR5 ^fdW 
fdPH 7 & I > Hfi-{H ddt rld> ^ 3% rl ! <£ d> 1 E6 H3 EH HEdd ^ dl§ EE 1 H'3 Hdl 
■fed feH dt ETd t! ddt & HIT Idd 7 ^ SE ETEWf EE I fSH WS UdE E 7 HE 
^d T -UdW fed dt ETfe^ fePH 1 & '©H ^ fEH E T drT A ftyd$ EEE 7 ^ EF-f dt EE 

64. H3E EWH h3?1 II 

^ E^t ft EE 3 Et feri ft»F ft ftt E 1 II 

EE Eft^E II ft HE EEHETfe Ufe II 


ffEE, HEfT ftdfe, U?H 623.) 
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etf®ePtP I 65 

< 2*0 <^fe Hdt!' fed c[Jg tydrlft fe=T rff H3<£d, fHcft dfel-fed H'ldd 

^Wdu^3eM?feTPP)1w i >M^ydy^fsrair*'wfeH^1%^dfeFt i 
ffejHdd fifed ydlufePwgfePf fUfee^Hfeufe I ®If UTHUTHfeePfeHTfe®® 
fee i’ 65 

d'dTfy^tftfeBfHed feef^elmiTfw&fe^JWMfe^fe^B^^ 
u 7 u 7 »fe®fel ejd wtftu fe?fe§ ufef ftcOT* uuei^ 7 ro hP ue §u era up u 
u®H'* feefe® t ufefe up wu hu f u?fe ts few hP i fef" we t §u wfe 
ufei^S^fewnP ! 67 e T ereTM^feT^fee^fe^fitqp>fe^§^t 
HWfUU^^HUUWUTf^^ffewufTWffewtPuUSTHeTOeUTTiP | ffer 
fSHUfeRue^feMuUU^fed'H'UTyefel^flWTfP I 68 

e^w^P^HTOdfedir^Hfe® tPuunuP H'^d'dlftfePeTEpiP i eienfe® 
^ e& uu fe ufefefeu u 7 Mnj^P fe % Pfe feu i{5ru 9ffe>r hP fe §h uP fe ^ mu 

f%e>gffeH3®HptfepHp i ffer§ 7 ?fe®re£uPtfPw§>>feH^u T ®ffer^ife?u 
uw eerf uufnw 1 1 w & uh nuPfow w ®uh few & i fen £ ®uh 
u^Hfeirfewfer^yifeHTtseiEPwuu i feHfee^uP^PeruufePefeuuP'fe 

65. H3 7 ® UferT WlV tf^fe»F Uft 5?H old'^fe ^ffe 7 * 7 UM II 
. ®3fe gufeP H 7 ® gU 7 ^ f^ >>ffy® H® grfeM 7 HM II 

) Jff>{3' H® S'fb'H 7 ydd H 'H dd'fe'H 7 Hdl® Hrtdd II 

rP fP ol'd sfe'H 7 rtdl *>fefe ®'t) HdlH feg3 II 
uuu w »rae Mffefet eg te yufet grfen 7 n 
with feu® ufew uuvfgfe u 7 ??® thh fwfew n 

(fej®, er® guP, ife 7 783) 

(sS gjl d'^ ddl 3® rlld'H 7 II dQd UUfe fetife H 7 3 tpfd'M 7 II 
dHdl H*V5 W3 WjU uwe 7 ®®® II 
UfUU 7 ?Hc5® oTRHB' irfcJ cUfe’PP H’HUT-t M3 II 

(@c&, f?fe, yfe 1362) 

HHUp § eVd'Idd H 7 ® II HMdl c T d'd <5dl Tj 7 Ud3 HWdl 3fe HW S 7 ® 7 ® II 
d'fe cj6'd ®gfi-f ft® ocfci'W 7 ' f®?> Hfij. clfe dlfe'H 7 & fif® II 
H® 7 (dddd ftlddd ®ftW frtld dfd'H 7 Id I* ®fe U 7 ® II 
y® Hfe q® fef 7T Bfo§ g tfe Ulfw wf H 1 ® II 

(§®3, ®^T fy®'^®, fe 7 825) 
huh® fU 7 ®P3® wrftf n unfl ®§ Tfe 7 ® n . . 

fagfu gufeP utfe® ife 7 n feg ®§ gg sup' ufr| Pfe 7 ii uufe ii 
greP dddid ®® ii fg® d® wr 7 g® n 

(§5® U 7 ^ urPM, ife 7 199) 


66 . 


67. 


68 . 
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I 69 

cFcfT »f§ HTBT ^35 % cf? TO feH HH5 ofddiry d FPfejH # HHHH fen 

fecjtfl 9tto( afe tlfewfelW & I fed ¥t tlfewfelW Stef fed feVffet =fe Bd;3 aPHBf 

Ht U3 e 7 twt firH9?j ?7s E T fuar3’ nt wro fecm 7 hebt 7 feu tfe-ifet fen 

I l4fe^%TftM^U3WU^ 1 70 t^f HTHT % 
hhe 7 fen feu ^r^Bife) fefet mnt &'fe fepf ^hjhs £ Mw % b? 3 ^ w ufefefeE § 
Hftra § f vres Et ffan cM Ht ire ^rftrere Et >wre Iheh hebe fej 31 hh ihbm tt 
BTeI Ht »f§ fSE 7 ¥fera Efe ?W TOH5 Tj\ ife fee HH tfe BEHH HE few 7 
Hi I 71 

^Hd fe^' HUE 7 fen fifet#, feM feMdfek 7 £ fe, Hal'd 1 it % fe, 

W Ht Usra H 7 WEE 7 ? 7 % sjTyfti ydd? ?fetfE3 T few I fHUHFfeHBratftfeHJg 
H'fey '<S ^ Hfet Et HHE 7 B[EE E 7 HE §tfHfefed'H § EHH BJEH E 7 ?feT Ht Hafe 
fedU r dfHBj'T4tH t3H T Ht I §?p £ »PU2t»T ^EH-lUESfe- § fed£ fed U'dfeH^H 
I HTHtHBfH^HfejHtfef^'fedld fetl^kfe feM^HEtWH 1 #^ 
d'fdHlg E 7 eft cW fHHH?> did 1 rP% I fdQ'fe d'PddJdH&efE 7 PHdHExire »feira<£d'y 
t feH Wbl HW ^t Htw ^t ^fd'® »TU BRE 7 & I ^H 7 fUH 7 s£fan3^HHE 7 f%H 

fsrddHd^fWHftH^BfeTtfH^W^tHBWfHHBEHTHtt I 3"feMure 

few 7 ct fe fcT ■d'fedjg t 7 } PddU 7 HEd' d'PdTf 7 f), rf Pdi-I dPd^'dd rffe tft PdJ-1 

f^THBffHH^tHBIdl M ft fefoj^t ^'feEIE Et feraif 7 HEd 1 M § I PdQfd B1H 
HrfOH'S E 7 HH §t?H BFHtHBf S feH SE) HHHt Wt § Hfefa-HH HBt Adi ftfe 7 

felM 7 Hdf d'dl 1 ^(SH'd ddild-HH did 1 few ^ I fePl dd3 d? fed Pd i eft H>t tfe>P 

69. HfBBia Hfe Efe 7 tfe II fe? wfeB ffew TfefeT II 

Hrfe M'fe feM 7 fe^K II H 7 ^ § Hfe HU3 feBm II.... 

*TRt KTft U®ffe mScf rltSH BftM 7 II fkfew 7 flej HU 7 JHTfe ^fef 7 II 

^ II <[RJ 3S 7 E'fe II {& 33 , B 7 ^ M 7 !? 7 , ife 7 396) 

70. ^ ipm sffeF ii ii au'f n 

ntew § ^fw feufet ii Tre^JH ftrau 7 qfet ii (fas, ott gifst, ifs 7 200) 

HH 7 HE 7 ufo TrCr II B 7 ^ II 

HfeTS 7 S’fe gafet II ifevs Bit Ufe (dfe II (faF, ai^T ite 7 627) 

71 . % b fe® a 7 y® 11 eh? w tlfe § 11 

dfdrltS a 7 ^ Tl'd^tlfk »Tfe II U 7 ^ HBf ?J3 U^HTfe II 


TJB' VTH fU3 T WJ^ BTH cf 7 BHd'd 1 II 

Ktia a 7 H'tc did 1 Gd 1 a 1 w ll 

HB rt'da at UBVtnfe H<il MBafe II 

H^f dTafl ufw 5fe»f feB'H II (fa?, cPBT tdf, dts 7 1 137-38.) 
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I foifefBTgd 

cTO Hand fettfel awf^fe^fcHWct I 

>H3 flH feH 1%^ 3^ dfe c(dfe^fHH W§?j¥3- 5 >fH^?xfl' offer H 1 Hoi tl 1 fof 

mu up wfuu fw fefern ^ fca>re Bfet fear nfe d fan 3 at t fro 

feffecFH § feftPtf 1 oft rtJl TF Hoftl 1 | djd H 1 fcJfcJ *?t ojq*l ©UtlH & 

i jra fefecPH, dj^ 

^tudstt i 3jj Hrfd w; €t agst >n§ ardcvt fa <? fs, feu ftrey sut' 3 nsret [§?p3 
^§u^fH»rt, fuulTftfe»F& i fen BEt ■jraa'al »e dia-fefeiTj fed ferivte 7 
HfdtS' I fyHfe6rfHc(3 r OTli3|dldf^fer^^-ferda i H>MHt'ft^U 7 tH^>>ftM 
Ujd UpH'fdHf'd' U T tfte T did dp d7d3*‘6ifH75d T ired T tte T ddld' ^ 1 fed 
3$ mu uju wfuu, dra-fefcFH d) udHfe] 33 1 «s! fedddyjfest 1 drag^^'i^ 

ajf Trfu yi^fedr mg up fpfuuku^uu afet§d!Mafet fen t ifed 
UJ§ Up ht’FdU dl UdH'dlold 1 ^ I feH Vdd'iloid 1 3d3fdt UTU Up H'fdti fed HH^ 
3fetwfHd^(Hgd^)d T ddd T ddUdBraHfe>tf r & ifed^fedtiraHfeferd'dt 
HdtMfefed'HdKUddrt I ^TT^UUfWW^^W^Md^Hfeg 3f3^ 
wfm% ‘^dfe&dfe’ >H§ fed fetfe fed d 7 3^^ fed- 

s' fe fed 7 wfe fed few fed-fed Hd d HdifefeT & I fedfedOT^feH^'H fedd 
feHgtwtfenuISfwt 1 fed jM y ><tl fro ddd d 7 sdde r fe & »fe fefferd 
^feddfoddfefeS I 

4 ' PcTdld fe d 7 dWF, 4 1 feajd fe fe ddfd || 


/ 
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